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Anglers  purchasing  1998  Pennsylvania  fishing  licenses  will  notice 
several  new  enhancements,  including  a simplified  application 
process  and  a modified  look.  The  first  thing  anglers  will  no- 
tice when  they  visit  any  of  the  1,600  agents  selling  fishing  li- 
censes is  that  they  are  no  longer  required  to  fill  out  a separate 
application  form.  Instead,  an  angler  can  simply  present  the 
issuing  agent  with  a driver’s  license.  The  clerk  will  copy  the 
necessary  information  directly  from  that  document  to  the  back 
of  the  fishing  license. 

In  the  past,  the  angler  had  to  complete  a separate  applica- 
tion and  present  it  along  with  identification  to  the  agent.  The 
agent  would  then  copy  the  information  from  the  application 
to  the  license  certificate. 

In  addition  to  speeding  up  the  license  sales  transaction,  the 
change  will  eliminate  the  need  for  1.6  million  pieces  of  paper. 

After  the  issuing  agent  completes  the  information  on  the 
back  of  the  license,  the  purchasers  will  verify  the  information 
and  sign  the  back  of  the  form.  This  change  eliminates  the  anglef  s 
signature  on  the  front  (display  side)  of  the  fishing  license.  Some 
anglers  had  asked  the  Commission  to  make  this  change  so  that 
identifying  information  would  not  appear  on  the  front  of  the 
license. 

The  Commission  is  also  taking  steps  to  improve  the  process 
of  issuing  replacement  licenses.  The  new  license  certificate  will 
come  with  a tear-off  stub  with  the  license  number  and  a space 
to  record  the  place  of  purchase.  Anglers  may  put  this  stub  in 
a wallet  or  elsewhere  for  safekeeping.  In  the  event  the  license 
is  lost,  the  stub  can  be  used  as  a proof  of  purchase  for  the  is- 
suing agent.  The  issuing  agent  who  sold  the  original  license 
can  use  the  stub  to  verify  more  easily  the  number  of  the  origi- 
nal license. 

Some  other  changes  to  the  information  required  from  pur- 
chasers of  fishing  licenses  may  also  be  on  the  horizon.  A re- 
cently enacted  federal  law  seeks  to  enhance  state  enforcement 
of  child  support  obligations.  The  Pennsylvania  General  As- 
sembly is  currently  considering  several  pieces  of  legislation  to 
implement  the  federal  law  at  the  state  level.  These  laws  may 
affect  issuance  of  recreational  licenses,  such  as  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses.  Purchasers  of  fishing  licenses  may,  at  some 
point  in  the  future,  be  asked  to  provide  their  social  security 
numbers  when  buying  fishing  licenses.  A blank  space  has  been 
provided  for  this  information  on  the  new  license  forms,  but 
until  state  legislation  is  enacted,  issuing  agents  will  not  be 
collecting  social  security  numbers  from  purchasers  of  fishing 
licenses.  It  is  possible  that  this  requirement  will  change  sometime 
during  the  1998  fishing  license  year.  It  is  also  possible  that 
courts  will  be  authorized  to  issue  orders  denying  or  revoking 
recreational  licenses  for  persons  with  major  delinquencies  in 
meeting  child  support  obligations. 

In  all  circumstances,  anglers  are  reminded  that  when  sign- 
ing the  license,  they  are  certifying  the  accuracy  of  the  personal 
data  collected. 

The  1998  licenses  went  on  sale  December  1,  1997. 


Fishing  Licenses 

A current  license,  signed  in  ink,  is  required  of  persons  age  16 
and  over  to  fish  or  angle  for  any  species  of  fish  herein  legally  pro- 
vided for,  and  to  take  fishbait,  baitfish,  and  all  species  of  amphibians 
and  reptiles  from  Commonwealth  waters  by  those  legal  methods 
described  in  the  Summary  of  Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws. 

Casting  and/or  retrieving,  whether  by  rod,  reel,  and  line,  or  by 
handline,  for  oneself  or  for  others,  requires  a current  license,  unless 
specifically  exempted  by  law. 

UNG”  DEFINED-The  act  of  angling,  or  to  catch,  take,  kill, 
or  remove,  or  the  attempt  to  catch,  take,  kill,  or  remove,  from  any 
waters  or  other  areas  within  or  bordering  on  this  Commonwealth 
any  fish  by  any  means  or  method  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 


LICENSE  YEA]  .-License  valid  from  December  1 to  December 
31  of  the  year  following,  inclusive. 


Type  of  License 

Age 

Cost 

Issuing  Agent  Fee 

Total 

Resident 

16-64 

$16.25 

$0.75 

$17.00 

Senior  Resident 

65-up 

$3.25 

$0.75 

$4.00 

Senior  Resident 
LIFETIME* 

65-up 

$15.25 

$0.75 

$16.00 

Non-Resident 

16-up 

$34.25 

$0.75 

$35.00 

Seven-Day  Tourist 

16-up 

$29.25 

$0.75 

$30.00 

Three-Day  Tourist 

16-up 

$14.25 

$0.75 

$15.00 

Trout  Salmon  Permit 

16-up 

$5.00 

$0.50 

$5.50 

Lake  Erie  Permit 

16-up 

$3.00 

$0.50 

$3.50 

* Available  only  at  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and  local  county  treasurers’  offices. 


You  qualify  for  a RESIDENT  fishing  license  if  you  are 
a bona  fide  resident  of  Pennsylvania.  You  must  show  positive  proof 
of  permanent  residency.  Senior  Resident  and  Lifetime  licenses  are 
available  to  those  persons  at  anytime  during  the  year  in  which  they 
will  become  age  65. 

WHILE  FISHING-License  must  be  signed  in  ink  and  must  be 
displayed  on  an  outer  garment.  In  addition,  anglers  must  be  pre- 
pared to  furnish  positive  proof  of  identification. 

SABLED  VETERANS’  LICENSES-Any  disabled  veteran  who 
has  a disability  incurred  in  any  war  or  armed  conflict  which  con- 
sists of  the  loss  of  one  or  more  limbs  or  the  loss  of  use  of  one  or 
more  limbs,  or  total  blindness,  or  who  is  100  percent  disabled  as 
certified  by  the  United  States  Veterans  Administration  and  is  a resi- 
dent of  this  Commonwealth,  may  obtain  a free  resident  fishing 
license  upon  application  to  the  Commission  or  local  county  treasurer. 

OBTAIN  YOUR  LICENSE  AT... 

a)  More  than  1,600  license  issuing  agents 

b)  County  treasurers 

c)  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  regional  offices 

A LOST  FISHING  LICENSE  is  replaced  by  applying  to  any 
issuing  agent.  Include  affidavit.  The  cost  is  $4.25  plus  75  cents 
issuing  agent’s  fee.  Affidavit  must  be  notarized  if  you  do  not  know 
your  original  license  number. 

A LOST  TROUT/SALMON  PERMIT  is  replaced  only  by  the 
purchase  of  a new  permit  at  the  full  $5.00  cost,  plus  50  cents  is- 
suing agent’s  fee. 
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On  the  cover-Northern  copperhead 
The  northern  copperhead  on  this  issue’s  cover  is 
one  of  three  venomous  snakes  common  to 
Pennsylvania.  The  other  two  are  the  timber 
rattlesnake  and  the  endangered  eastern 
Massasauga  rattlesnake.  All  three  snakes  are 
pit  vipers.  A deep  pit  on  each  side  of  the  head  is 
a heat-sensitive  organ  that  helps  the  snake 
locate  prey  in  complete  darkness.  A snake’s 
tongue  is  an  important  part  of  a sensitive 
system  for  tasting  and  smelling.  More  details  on 
the  northern  copperhead  begin  on  page  33.  The 
front  cover  was  photographed  by  Joe  McDonald. 
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What  do  you  think  when  you’ve  landed 
a big  fish?  Chances  are  that  you  admire 
the  color  and  praise  its  fighting  spirit.  You 
may  even  imagine  how  envious  your 
friends  will  be  of  your  prize.  You’re  likely 
to  recall  the  details  that  went  into  the  catch: 
Planning  the  tnp,  driving  to  the  access  area, 
preparing  the  boat,  selecting  the  right 
tackle,  arching  a perfect  cast,  working  the 
lure  just  so,  and  then  making  a sure  hook 
set.  In  short,  you  probably  consider  the 
effort  you  put  in  to  earn  the  reward. 

You’re  less  likely  to  give  much  thought 
to  the  work  that  others  put  in  to  making 
your  catch  possible.  There’s  nothing 
wrong  with  that.  In  fact,  it  is  as  it  should 
be.  We  go  to  the  art  museum  to  experi- 
ence a finished  work,  not  to  witness  the 
hours  of  labor  that  go  into  making  your 
visit  enjoyable.  In  this  column,  however, 
I’m  going  to  ask  you  to  join  me  in  taking 
a closer  look  at  the  many  individuals, 
organizations,  and  agencies  that  work 
together  to  produce  quality  fishing  and 
boating  in  the  Commonwealth. 

In  many  respects,  Pennsylvania  has  been 
blessed  with  its  people,  its  spirit,  and  its 
place  in  the  history  of  our  nation.  Nowhere 
are  these  gifts  more  evident  than  in  the 
abundance,  variety,  and  wealth  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  natural  resources.  From 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Laurel  Highlands,  from 
old-growth  forests  to  the  tidal  Delaware 
River,  the  state  boasts  many  distinct  geo- 
logical features.  Equally  impressive  are 
the  flora  and  fauna  that  inhabit  our  state’s 
many  woods  and  waters.  The  natural 
resources  of  Pennsylvania  are  a mosaic. 
Each  piece  by  itself  represents  an  impor- 
tant fragment.  When  we  bring  these  in- 
dividual parts  together,  truly  great  things 
take  shape. 

The  Commission  works  hard  at  protect- 
ing, conserving,  and  enhancing  Penn- 
sylvania’s aquatic  resources.  Yet,  in  no  way 
can  we  do  it  alone.  By  fostering  partner- 
ships among  the  many  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations that  have  an  interest  in 
Pennsylvania’s  waters,  the  Commission 
is  better  able  to  accomplish  its  mission. 

Partnerships  are  the  lifeblood  of  the 
Commission’s  efforts  to  provide  fishing 
and  boating  opportunities  through  the 
protection  and  management  of  aquatic 
resources.  Unlike  most  state  agencies,  the 


Partnerships 


Commission  receives  no  General  Fund  tax 
money.  Instead,  our  customers  (those  who 
buy  fishing  licenses  and  register  boats)  are 
truly  our  partners.  Consequently,  fishing 
licenses  and  boat  registrations  are  more 
than  just  permits.  They  are  direct  invest- 
ments in  the  Commonwealth’s  aquatic 
resources.  Money  from  registrations  and 
licenses  provides  for  management  of  Penn- 
sylvania fisheries,  water  quality  protection, 
maintenance  of  public  access  areas,  edu- 
cation and  outreach  efforts,  law  enforce- 
ment and  many  more  programs  our 
constituents  have  come  to  expect. 

Stocking  programs  are  among  the 
Commission’s  most  visible  efforts.  Each 
year  the  Commission  stocks  more  than  five 
million  adult  trout  and  some  1 10  million 
warmwater  and  coolwater  species  like 
walleyes,  bass,  and  muskellunge.  With  14 
fish  culture  stations  across  the  state,  the 
Commission  operates  one  of  the  largest 
hatchery  operations  in  the  nation. 

We’re  not  alone  in  producing  fish  to 
support  free  public  fishing,  thanks  to  a 
unique  program  that  links  the  Commis- 
sion with  groups  of  dedicated  volunteers. 
The  Cooperative  Nursery  Program  is  a 
venture  between  the  agency  and  private 
organizations-mainly  sportsmen’s  clubs. 
Through  the  program,  the  Commission 
supplies  the  sponsors  with  free  fingerling 
fish  and  technical  guidance  on  rearing  and 
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Some  Commission  accesses  were  estab- 
lished and  are  maintained  through  local, 
state,  and  federal  partnerships.  The 
Commission’s  Allegheny  River  Access  in 
Franklin  is  maintained  by  the  Commission 
and  by  the  city  of  Franklin. 
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stocking  fish.  The  co-ops  grow  the  fish 
at  their  own  facilities  and  at  their  own 
costs.  The  fish  are  then  released  in  pub- 
lic waters  near  the  co-op  sites. 

Why  is  this  important?  Simple:  The 
contribution  of  each  club  and  club  mem- 
bers who  volunteer  their  time  and  energy 
positively  affects  the  agency’s  overall  ability 
to  meet  its  fish  production  needs.  Effective 
fish  production  is  part  and  parcel  of  ef- 
fective fisheries  management.  Without 
effective  fisheries  management,  there 
would  be  few,  if  any,  sport  fishing  oppor- 
tunities. Without  fishing  opportunities, 
there  would  be  no  anglers.  Without  an- 
glers, there  would  be  no  such  sport  known 
as  fishing. 

Many  other  partnerships  keep  fishing 
and  boating  vital  in  Pennsylvania  in  simi- 
lar manners.  Some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant partnerships  often  go  unnoticed  and 
unrewarded.  Landowners  allow  anglers 
on  their  property  to  fish.  Did  you  know 
that  most  of  the  streams  that  receive 
stocked  trout  flow  through  private  lands 
whose  public-spirited  owners  permit  free 
public  fishing?  It’s  true.  Around  75  per- 
cent of  stocked  trout  waters  are  privately 
owned.  That  percentage  rises  around 
urbanized  areas-the  parts  of  the  state  with 
the  highest  number  of  license  buyers. 
Without  these  private-sector  partners, 
many  productive  fishing  waters  in  the  state 
would  be  off-limits. 

Partnerships  are  key  elements  in  the 
Commission’s  habitat  improvement  ef- 
forts. Adopt-a-Stream,  Adopt-a-Lake,  and 
Adopt-an-Access  volunteers  enhance  our 
waterways  and  the  places  we  use  to  get  to 
these  resources.  The  Commission  has 
devised  methods  for  altering  stream  banks 
and  flows,  and  creating  artificial  habitats 
in  lakes  through  the  placement  of  simple 
but  ingenious  devices.  The  Commission 
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contributes  much  of  what  is  needed  for 
a projects:  Plans,  supervision,  tools,  per- 
mits, and  up  to  $2,000  of  costs.  Organi- 
zations that  have  “adopted”  waterways 
provide  the  rest-50  percent  of  the  needed 
funds  and  the  labor  force.  Individuals  who 
adopt  an  access  work  to  keep  the  area  litter- 
free  and  neatly  mowed.  Such  partnerships 
benefit  the  Commission  by  extending  its 
workforce  beyond  the  employees.  The 
labor  also  pays  dividends  for  the  volun- 
teers because  they  are  quite  often  the 
sportsmen  who  fish  and  boat  at  the  im- 
proved sites. 

Educators  regularly  partner  with  the 
Commission  in  a cooperative  effort  to 
acquaint  younger  Pennsylvanians  with  the 
wonders  of  our  water  resources  and  fishing 
and  boating.  Each  year,  school  teachers 
use  Commission-provided  materials  to 
help  thousands  of  school  children  learn 
more  about  the  state’s  precious  aquatic 
resources.  Instructors  also  teach  Commis- 
sion programs  on  basic  fishing  skills  and 
boating  safety. 

Deputy  Waterways  Conservation  Offic- 
ers help  patrol  the  state’s  waterways,  pro- 
viding a valuable  asset  to  the  ranks  of 
officers  who  serve  anglers  and  boaters. 
Last  year  alone,  the  330  trained  volunteers 
who  act  as  deputies  logged  nearly  95,000 
hours  of  work. 

We’re  proud  to  count  federal,  state, 
county,  and  local  governments  among 
those  who  help  conserve  and  enhance  our 
resources.  To  recognize  why  state  govern- 
ment partnerships  are  so  important  to 
what  the  Commission  does,  you  must  first 
understand  the  approach  Pennsylvania 
takes  to  managing  natural  resources.  In 
Pennsylvania,  four  separate,  distinctly 
individual  state  agencies  oversee  some  part 
of  the  resource  picture.  Pennsylvania  has 
wisely  entrusted  management  and  protec- 
tion of  its  fish  and  wildlife  resources  to 
separate,  independent  commissions. 

Along  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission,  other  state  resource 
agencies  include: 

# The  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources,  which  includes  the 
State  Forest  and  State  Park  systems,  which 
provide  the  gateway  to  many  lakes  and 
streams. 

# The  Game  Commission,  which  man- 
ages the  Commonwealth’s  warm-blooded 
animal  populations  and  oversees  large 
tracts  of  public  lands.  Fine  fishing  can 
be  found  on  many  gamelands  as  well. 

# The  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection,  which  has  general  oversight 
over  pollution  prevention  and  compli- 


ance. This  agency  provides  many  pro- 
grams that  help  keep  our  waters  clean 
for  recreational  use  and  for  aquatic  life. 
In  instances  of  pollution,  investigators 
from  both  this  agency  and  the  Commis- 
sion work  together. 

Fish  and  Boat  Commission  personnel 
work  on  an  almost  daily  basis  with  per- 


grants, and  technical  guidance,  and  over- 
sees the  distribution  of  funds  from  the 
Sportfish  Restoration  Act. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  acts  in  much  the 
same  capacity  on  the  boating  side  of  the 
ledger.  The  Coast  Guard  oversees  com- 
mercial boating  in  the  state,  prescribes 
safety  and  navigation  rules,  and  provides 


Commission 
employees  work 
with  U.S.  Fish  & 
Wildlife  employees 
in  a cooperative 
effort  to  establish  a 
wetland  mitigation 
site  at  the 
Commission’s 
Pleasant  Gap  Fish 
Culture  Station. 


sonnel  from  Pennsylvania’s  other  resource 
agencies.  Because  the  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission  and  the  Game  Commission 
have  an  independent  opportunity  to  make 
recommendations  on  permitting  decisions 
by  other  resource  agencies,  we  are  better 
able  to  protect  the  resources  under  our 
jurisdictions. 

Many  other  state  agencies  have  contrib- 
uted to  Commission  projects  over  the 
years.  These  include  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  Department  of  Correc- 
tions, Department  of  Health,  and  the 
Department  of  Community  and  Economic 
Development. 

Federal  government  partners  are  equally 
important.  The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers is  instrumental  in  monitoring 
development  along  the  state’s  waterways. 
The  Corps  flood  control  projects  across 
the  Commonwealth  also  provide  recre- 
ational opportunities  for  boaters  and 
anglers.  The  Corps  also  operates  locks 
and  dams  like  those  on  the  Allegheny 
River,  creating  large  boating  pools  and  pro- 
viding passage  from  one  to  the  next.  As 
managers  of  many  such  projects,  the  Corps 
provides  invaluable  assistance. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is 
another  key  federal  partner.  A part  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  supports  a variety  of  ac- 
tivities and  programs  to  conserve,  restore, 
and  enhance  species.  Many  of  these  ef- 
forts are  cooperative  ventures  that  involve 
one  or  more  states.  The  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  provides  research  assistance, 


rescue  services  on  many  of  the  state’s  larger 
waterways.  The  Coast  Guard  is  a chief 
proponent  of  boating  safety  and  works 
diligently  to  promote  it  across  the  nation. 
The  Coast  Guard  provides  funding  to 
individual  states,  like  Pennsylvania,  to  help 
with  safety  initiatives  right  here. 

Across  the  state,  many  municipalities 
have  formed  partnerships  with  the  Com- 
mission to  provide  fishing  and  boating 
access.  A typical  arrangement  includes  the 
municipality  securing  appropriate  land 
and  constructing  parking  and  launch 
facilities  under  Commission  guidance. 
The  local  government  then  leases  the  site 
to  the  Commission  on  a long-term  basis. 

Every  single  partner  in  a cooperative 
program  offers  something  beneficial  to 
the  Commission,  and  more  importantly, 
each  partner  provides  something  benefi- 
cial to  the  fishing  and  boating  public. 
When  you  add  all  those  individual  efforts 
together,  the  result  is  tremendous. 

The  list  goes  on.  Throughout  1 998,  the 
Commission  will  celebrate  the  role  of  these 
and  other  partnerships.  “Partnerships” 
serves  as  a theme  for  exhibits,  a series  of 
articles  in  Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater,  and 
promotional  items.  Through  our  coop- 
erative efforts  with  partners  from  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  we  are  able  to 
provide  fishing  and  boating  memories  that 
last  a lifetime! 

Peter  A.  Colangelo 

Executive  Director 

Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
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PA’s  caviar  connection 

I just  read  the  article  “Pennsylvania 
Caviar”  (September/October  1997  PA&B), 
byjoe  Carricato.  As  a boy,  growing  up  in 
Erie  in  the  1940s  and  1950s,  I was  fasci- 
nated by  talk  of  there  having  been  a ma- 
jor “roe”  fishery  at  Lake  Erie.  I spent  many 
days  fishing  and  hunting  at  Presque  Isle 
Bay  there,  and  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing areas  that  fascinated  me,  was  a section 
of  marshy  bog  at  the  northwestern  side 
of  the  bay.  It  was  an  area  called  Stink  Hole, 
or  Stink  Corner.  This  area  was  a natural 
extension  of  the  Peninsula  out  into  the 
bay,  made  up  of  mud  and  beach  sand,  but 
covered  with  two  feet  to  six  or  eight  feet 
of  water.  It  was  full  of  cattails  and  rushes, 
and  covered  about  200  acres  or  so  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection  until  the  late  1950s 
when  most  of  it  was  dredged  over  several 
years  to  pump  sand  out  onto  the  eroding 
beaches  on  the  lake  side.  It  was  a marvelous 
place  to  hunt  waterfowl  before  they 
dredged  it,  providing  around  15  or  more 
blind  sites  which  were  allocated  by  drawing 
each  year. 

When  I questioned  “old-timers”  about 
the  name,  I was  told  it  acquired  that  back 
in  the  late  1800s  to  early  1900s  when  stur- 
geon fishing  was  actively  carried  out  in 
the  area.  The  explanation  was  that  for 
many  years,  the  sturgeon  carcasses  were 
hauled  there  to  be  dumped  after  remov- 
ing the  roe.  There  often  were  hundreds 
of  carcasses  and  the  smell  of  their  rotting 
gave  the  area  its  name.  That  of  course  was 
during  the  years  before  extensive  use  of 
the  automobile  and  gasoline  engines  in 
boats.  I would  have  to  guess  some  of  the 
boats  were  steam  powered,  but  most  I’m 
sure  were  under  sail  when  this  area  was 
chosen  as  the  dumping  grounds.  It  was 
likely,  then,  that  this  area  was  probably 
easy  to  sail  to  and  from  because  of  the 
predominant  winds  and  in  addition  prob- 
ably isolated  enough  so  the  fishermen 


could  just  dump  these  carcasses  without 
upsetting  a lot  of  folks.  The  relatively 
shallow  water  with  cattails  and  other 
growth  would  hold  the  carcasses  and  keep 
them  contained  in  the  area. 

Unfortunately,  the  dredging  operations 
removed  over  50  percent  of  the  Stink  Hole 
area,  and  all  but  ruined  the  wonderful 
waterfowl  habitat  there. 

In  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s,  I was 
told  there  were  still  some  active  commer- 
cial fishing  activities  for  sturgeon  out  on 
Lake  Erie.  I recall  in  1949  or  1950  while 
spending  part  of  a summer  at  Shorewood 
on  the  Lake,  about  16  miles  east  of  Erie, 
seeing  a commercial  fisherman  bring  in 
a catfish  which  was  said  to  weigh  around 
100  pounds.  They  chained  it  through  its 
gills  to  a pile  of  railroad  ties  just  at  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  there,  where  it  re- 
mained alive  ana  was  displayed  for  sev- 
eral days.  It  was  an  unbelievable  monster, 
and  we  kids  would  watch  it  for  hours. 
Many  people  came  to  look  at  it.  What  I 
recall  most  was  hearing  that  it  was  caught 
in  nets  being  used  to  fish  for  sturgeon  in 
that  area.  We  kids  were  not  aware  of  stur- 
geon in  the  lake  at  that  time,  but  I would 
have  to  guess  there  were  enough  around 
to  convince  someone  to  go  through  all  the 
trouble  and  expense  to  set  up  for  them 
commercially,  particularly  during  that 
period  when  there  were  so  many  blue  pike, 
perch,  white  fish,  and  yellow  pike  (wall- 
eyes) being  available. 

I hope  you  are  able  to  dig  up  more  in- 
formation on  the  PA  river  sturgeon  fish- 
eries, and  please  consider  adding 
something  about  the  Lake  Erie  area  in  your 
research  -Bill  DeGeorge,  via  email. 

We  sent  a copy  of  your  letter  to  author 
Joe  Carricato.  We’ll  print  more  infor- 
mation on  this  topic  if  it  becomes  avail- 
able.-Ed. 

Wants  photo  facts 

How  did  you  take  the  photograph  on 
the  cover  of  the  September/October  1997 
issue?-Stefe  Esbenshade,  via  email. 

Several  people  have  inquired  about 
this  picture.  The  cover  photo  and  the 
nighttime  shot  across  pages  46  and  47 
in  that  issue  were  taken  in  the  same  se- 
ries. I shot  the  cover  a few  minutes  be- 
fore total  darkness.  I took  the  picture 
across  pages  46  and  47  about  a half-hour 
later.  I used  a 35mm  single-lens  reflex 


camera  and  a 28-70mm  zoom  lens  on  a 
sturdy  tripod.  I exposed  Fuji  Provia  100 
color  slide  film  for  six  seconds  at  f/5.6. 
For  print  production,  the  art  director 
adjusted  and  balanced  via  computer  the 
picture’s  final  color.  The  location  for 
both  photos  was  Lemoyne,  on  the 
Susquehanna  River,  looking  east  toward 
Harrisburg.  On  the  cover,  the  brightly 
lit  dome  at  the  lower  left  corner  of  the 
Commission’s  logo  is  the  state  Capitol 
building. -Art  Michaels,  Editor. 

“Where  Have  All  the  Anglers  Gone?” 

I just  read  the  article  “Where  Have  All 
the  Anglers  Gone?”  in  the  September/ 
October  1997  issue.  The  graphs  got  tire- 
some but  the  message  came  through  loud 
and  clear!  I have  taken  an  active  stance 
to  reverse  this  trend,  even  before  I read 
your  article.  I think  you  would  be  very 
interested  in  my  success  in  getting  people 
to  purchase  licenses.  Since  I’m  doing  my 
thing  on  my  days  off  and  holidays,  I have 
very  limited  but  excellent  results.  Should 
you  decide  to  have  a brainstorming  ses- 
sion among  your  colleagues,  which  could 
include  outsiders,  I would  really  like  to 
participate. 

Em  a 64-year-old  dentist  (still  practic- 
ing) who  fishes  every  opportunity  I find. 
Em  not  a great  fisherman,  but  I am  a very 
successful  one.  I don’t  catch  the  biggest 
or  the  most  fish.  I can  be  as  content  with 
catching  15  panfish  on  my  ultralight  as 
with  two  or  three  legal  bass-I  just  love 
the  action! 

I have  one  gift,  however.  I can  inspire 
people  to  want  to  try  fishing.  I have  taught 
many  people  to  fish  my  kind  of  fishing 
over  the  years,  who  are  now  regularly 
buying  a license ! My  oldest  love  was  (and 
is)  teaching  children  from  age  three  and 
up.  I have  a granddaughter  (eight  years 
old)  who  will  fish  with  grandfather  for 
hours  at  a time  with  artificial  baits.  I have 
taught  other  children  who  will  now  do  the 
same!  Em  not  a fly  fisherman,  nor  do  I 
stalk  trout,  which  is  also  a great  fishing 
venue.  Em  a simple  fisherman  who  ab- 
solutely loves  the  sport,  as  do  my  students. 

My  newest  adventure  is  the  one  Ed  like 
to  share  with  you  because  of  its  incred- 
ible potential  for  immediate  license  sales. 
I helped  sponsor  a children’s  fishing  tour- 
nament at  Lake  Heritage  this  summer.  We 
had  40  entrants  who  caught  hundreds  of 
panfish.  All  the  children  were  ages  four 
to  15.  But  I put  up  a sign  that  I would 
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teach  women  only  how  to  fish  at  no  cost! 
I started  with  three  women.  They  all 
caught  fish  now  and  each  has  a PA  fish- 
ing license!  I hope  I can  interest  you  in 
discussing  this  with  me  in  the  near  future.- 
Richard  N.  Greenholt,  DDS,  Littlestown. 

I am  glad  you  liked  the  article.  We 
appreciate  your  thoughts  on  steps  the 
Commission  might  take  to  get  people  to 
buy  fishing  licenses. 

We  have  found  that  several  factors  are 
involved  in  the  decline  of  fishing  license 
sales.  One  of  these  factors  is  a lack  of 
friends  or  family  with  whom  some  people 
can  fish.  We  also  know  that  an  introduc- 
tory experience  is  a vital  factor  in  “mak- 
ing” an  angler.  It  sure  sounds  like  you 
have  gone  the  extra  mile  to  be  both  a 
fishing  partner  and  a provider  of  the 
introductory  experience.  If  one-fourth 
of  our  license  buyers  introduced  or  re- 
introduced one  angler  each  to  the  sport 
of  fishing,  we  would  easily  make  up  for 
the  losses  in  license  sales  we  have  expe- 
rienced over  the  past  six  years. 

Thanks  again  for  your  letter  and  in- 
put. I hope  you  continue  to  enjoy  the 
sport  that  we  love  and  share  it  with  oth- 
ers. Individual  efforts  to  introduce 
people  to  angling  and  get  people  hooked 
on  fishing  will  be  very  important  to  the 
future  of  the  sport  in  PA  .-Thomas  P.  Ford, 
Aquatic  Resources  Planning  Coordinator. 

Hellbender  article 

I was  very  pleased  to  read  the  hellbender 
story  in  your  last  issue  (“Some  Pennsyl- 
vania Streams  Are  a Hellbender’s  Heaven,” 
page  18,Sep/Oct  1997).  In  the  mid-1950s 
I was  an  instructor  in  zoology  at  Penn 
State.  A letter  came  from  a sportsman’s 
group  saying  that  the  endangered  “water 
dogs”  were  eating  the  bass  in  their  favorite 
stream.  I was  sent  to  investigate  and  had 
my  first  introduction  to  the  hellbender, 
and  I collected  a number  for  stomach 
contents,  etc.  Their  food  habits  haven’t 
changed  over  the  years. 

One  matter  concerned  me.  In  one  speci- 
men there  were  scales  of  walleyes,  which 
did  not  occur  in  that  stream.  However, 
in  the  same  stomach  I found  some  bits 
of  newspaper,  which  explained  the  mat- 
ter. Someone  caught  a walleye  elsewhere 
and  brought  it  to  the  stream,  scaled  it  and 
wrapped  parts  in  the  paper  and  threw  it 
in  the  stream. 

I was  able  to  collect  hellbender  eggs  (like 


a bunch  of  grapes)  and  hold  them  for 
hatching  in  an  aquarium.  After  hatching 
them  I put  them  in  with  some  bass  fin- 
gerlings,  and  guess  what-the  bass  ate  the 
hellbender  young. 

We  had  an  open  house  in  the  Penn  State 
Zoology  Department  and  I displayed  two 
adult  hellbenders  in  an  aquarium.  A 
couple  from  China  stared  at  them,  and  al- 
though they  spoke  poor  English,  they 
motioned  with  their  hands  about  a yard 
apart,  and  rubbed  their  bellies.  I learned 
later  that  there  was  a large  hellbender 
species  in  China,  and  that  hellbenders  were 
considered  a delicacy.-Gordow  L.  Trembley, 
Kalamazoo,  MI. 

Editor’s  note:  Gordon  Trembley  is  a retired 
Commission  assistant  executive  director. 

Another  hellbender  comment 

Pennsylvania  Angler  and  Boater  keeps 
getting  better  and  better!  Karl  Blanken- 
ship’s article  about  Dr.  Arthur  Hulse’s 
research  on  hellbenders  was  fascinating. 
I hope  to  see  more  articles  about  amphib- 
ians and  reptiles  in  future  editions. 

Thanks  for  a great  magazine! -Alice 
Laskaris,  M.D.,Philipsburg  PA. 

Tiger  trout 

Last  Labor  Day,  I was  fishing  Meadow 
Run,  a trout  stream  in  Fayette  County,  and 
tied  into  a feisty  trout.  To  my  amazement 


the  fish  was  a tiger  trout.  The  fish  hit  a large 
nightcrawler,  and  measured  a little  over  14 
inches  long.  I remember  reading  in  the 
Angler  some  years  ago  that  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  does  not  raise  tiger  trout  be- 
cause of  a high  mortality  rate  with  this 
species.  Could  this  be  a native  from  this 
stream,  or  has  the  Commission  started  rear- 
ing the  tiger  trout ?-Bill  Bobonek,  Pittsburgh. 

Tiger  trout  are  a hybrid  resulting  from 
the  cross  of  a brook  trout  with  a brown 
trout.  Concerning  the  origin  of  your  fish, 
the  most  common  source  of  tiger  trout 


in  Pennsylvania  is  from 
commercial  (private) 
hatcheries.  These  hatch- 
eries raise  tiger  trout  as  a 
novelty  and  sell  them  to  private  individu- 
als and  clubs  for  stocking.  The  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission  does  not  raise  tiger 
trout  for  stocking  into  the  waters  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Occasionally,  these  fish 
do  occur  in  the  wild.  During  stream  in- 
ventories, our  staff  has  captured  tiger 
trout  of  wild  origin  from  streams  that 
support  natural  reproduction  of  both 
brook  trout  and  brown  trout.  However, 
tiger  trout  of  wild  origin  are  rare,  and 
most  of  these  fish  generally  range  be- 
tween three  and  eight  inches  long. 

From  the  photographs  that  you  have 
included,  I believe  your  fish  was  stocked 
from  one  of  the  commercial  sources.- 
R.  Thomas  Greene,  Coldwater  Unit  Leader. 


BACKTALK 

LETTERS 

Argue  with  the  Commission.  Ap- 
plaud us.  Advise  us.  The  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission  invites  you  to  write 
letters  to  the  editor  in  this  space  if 
you  have  an  idea  on  Pennsylvania 
Angler  & Boater  content;  a question 
or  concern  about  the  Commission; 
something  to  say  about  fish  and  fish- 
ing, or  boats  and  boating;  or  a help- 
ful idea  for  anglers  or  boaters.  Letters 
to  the  Commission  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Commission,  and  they  are 
edited  for  clarity  and  space  consid- 
erations. 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

Would  you  like  a photograph  of 
you  and  your  catch  to  appear  in  Penn- 
sylvania Angler  & Boater ? Send  a pho- 
tograph of  you  and  your  catch  to 
PA&B  for  publication  consideration 
in  the  “Cast  & Caught”  column. 
Please  send  only  snapshots  and 
prints-no  slides  and  no  pictures  larger 
than  8x10.  Include  a self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  if  you  want  your 
picture  returned. 

Address  correspondence  to:  Art 
Michaels,  Editor,  Pennsylvania  Angler 
& Boater,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17106-7000;  or  contact  the  Com- 
mission at  its  World  Wide  Web  site: 
http://www.fish.state.pa.us. 
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by  David  F.  Houser, 
Habitat  Management 
Section 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat 

Commission’s  Adopt-a-Stream  and  Adopt- 
a-Lake  programs  are  unlike  many  of  the 
“adopt-a-programs”  seen  throughout  the 
country  today.  The  big  difference  is  that 
most  other  volunteer  programs  are  fo- 
cused on  monitoring  or  clean-up  projects. 
In  these  projects,  volunteer  groups  follow 
the  managing  agency’s  guidelines  to 
monitor  or  police  particular  stream  or  river 
reaches,  lakes  or  roadways.  In  most  cases, 
the  managing  agency  is  not  able  to  work 
with  the  volunteers,  not  only  to  accom- 
plish the  projects,  but  to  plan  and  admin- 
ister  them.  These  are  important 
conservation  management  tools  and  it  is 
good  to  see  them  in  effect.  However,  the 
Commission’s  Adopt-a-Stream  and  Adopt- 
a-Lake  programs  take  a different  approach. 

Pennsylvania’s  Adopt-a-Stream  and 
Adopt-a-Lake  programs  are  technical  guid- 
ance programs  in  which  trained  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission  employees  work  directly 
with  volunteers  to  investigate,  initiate, 
administer,  design  and  co-manage  fisheries 
habitat  improvement  and  restoration 
projects  in  Pennsylvania  waterways.  As 
technical  guidance  programs,  both  pro- 
grams generate  reimbursements  from  the 
U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  for  material 
costs,  volunteer  labor  and  staff  time. 

History 

The  “Adopt-a-Stream  Program”  origi- 
nated in  1972  in  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission’s  Information  and  Education 
Office,  housed  at  that  time  in  Harrisburg. 
It  was  initially  a public  relations  program, 
providing  some  conservation-type  projects 
to  its  volunteers. 


PARTNERSHIPS: 

--  . '-rfct.iJvs;.- _ 

HABITAT  UviPRO 


Also  in  1972  the  first  official  fish  habitat 
improvement  program  began  in  the  new 
Fisheries  Environmental  Services  Branch, 
in  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  This  program 
was  called  the  “Stream  Improvement  Pro- 
gram.” In  1975,  this  program  was  renamed 
the  “Cooperative  Habitat  Improvement 
Program”  to  reflect  its  close  ties  with 
volunteers.  It  stayed  in  Fisheries  Environ- 
mental Services. 

In  1988  the  Adopt-a-Stream  program 
was  combined  with  the  Cooperative  Habi- 
tat Improvement  program  under  the  Di- 
vision of  Property  Services,  in  the  Bureau 
of  Property  and  Facilities  Management. 
The  program  was  called  the  “Cooperative 
Adopt-a-Stream  Program.”  After  several 
years  of  combined  status  with  Adopt-a- 
Stream,  in  1996  the  Adopt-a-Lake  program 
surfaced  from  inside  the  Habitat  Manage- 
ment Section  (HMS).  HMS  now  contains 


both  the 

Adopt-a-Stream  programs, 
the  Division  of  Environmental  Services. 


Projects 

Adopt-a-Stream  and  Adopt-a-Lake 
projects  fall  into  three  different  catego- 
ries: 1)  fish  habitat  improvement-a  tech- 
nique used  to  enhance  fish  habitats  with 
artificial  habitats  where  there  is  a fishery 
(either  wild  or  stocked);  2)  fish  habitat 
restoration-used  to  restore  degraded 
habitats  that  were  damaged  by  nature  or 
human  activities  so  that  certain  fish  popu- 
lations or  communities  may  occur;  3) 
stream  corridor  management-projects 
centered  around  the  riparian  areas  along 
waterways.  Habitat  projects  focus  on  the 
physical  features  of  the  stream  channel 
or  lake  bottom. 

As  part  of  the  planning  process,  water- 
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ways  and  their  habitats  are  surveyed  by 
Habitat  Management  staff  to  determine 
needs  and  to  justify  the  project.  The  co- 
operator  is  an  integral  part  of  the  planning 
process.  Once  the  preliminary  field  work 
is  completed,  plans  outlining  the  project 
are  produced  by  HMS  staff.  As  part  of  the 
plan  package,  on  behalf  of  the  cooperator, 
HMS  applies  for  the  necessary  Department 
of  Environmental  Protection  and  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  encroachment  permits. 

The  next  step  is  to  initiate  the  first  phase 
of  the  proposed  project  in  the  field,  usu- 
ally a one  day  construction  and/or  place- 
ment project . The  cooperator  lines  up  the 
necessary  volunteer  labor  and  purchases 
the  materials,  which  include  field  mate- 
rials purchased  with  Commission  funds. 
In  most  cases  (especially  in  Adopt-a-Lake), 
HMS  staff  provides  the  necessary  tools  and 
equipment  and  the  staff  to  operate  them. 
The  HMS  staff’s  responsibility  is  to  direct 
the  volunteers  and  operate  any  power 
equipment,  such  as  chain  saws,  nail  guns 
and  watercraft. 

Currently,  all  new  Adopt-a-Stream 
project  applications  go  through  both  a field 
and  office  review  to  determine  a project’s 
potential.  The  office  review  includes  a 
comparison  of  the  applicant’s  waterway  to 
be  adopted  with  the  Habitat  Management 


Trained  Commission 
employees  work  directly  with 
volunteers  to  investigate, 
initiate,  administer,  design, 
and  co-manage  fisheries 
habitat  improvement  and 
restoration  projects  in 
Pennsylvania  waterways. 

Section’s  “Priority  Streams  List.”  This  list 
is  the  product  of  a combined  effort  of 
Commission  area  fisheries  managers,  area 
habitat  managers,  Division  of  Environmen- 
tal Services  biologists,  and  waterways 
conservation  officers. 

As  part  of  the  field  review,  a habitat 
assessment  of  the  stream  is  accomplished 
by  HMS  staff.  This  assessment  rates  the 
current  habitats  in  a given  stream  reach. 
This  evaluation  provides  the  basis  for 
determining  project  goals  and  objectives. 
Both  the  office  and  field  review  are  a way 
of  directing  volunteers  to  the  streams  and 
watersheds  that  will  benefit  the  most  from 
habitat  improvement  and  stream  corridor 
management  projects. 


Sharing  project  costs 

Not  only  do  the  Adopt-a-Stream  and 
Adopt-a-Lake  cooperators  work  directly  with 
Commission  staff  on  all  aspects  of  the 
project,  but  they  also  share  the  project  costs 
with  the  Commission.  Many  cooperators 
receive  cost-share  money  from  the  Habitat 
Management  Section  to  purchase  the  ma- 
terials required  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
of  the  cooperative  habitat  project. 

Annually  the  Habitat  Management 
Section  spends  some  $40,000  on  the  Com- 
mission share  of  fish  habitat  and  stream 
corridor  projects.  This  funding  is  shared 
at  a 50/50  rate  with  the  cooperator.  The 
cooperator  may  match  the  funding  with 
materials  and/or  volunteer  time.  In  most 
cases,  the  cooperator  provides  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  match,  primarily  in  vol- 
unteer time.  At  this  time  the  maximum 
Commission  cost  share  contribution  to 
individual  Adopt-a-Stream  and  Adopt-a- 
Lake  projects  is  $2,000  per  project  per 
calendar  year. 

Administration 

As  part  of  the  application  process,  the 
cooperator  may  select  a lake  or  stream  or 
individual  stream  reach  they  wish  to  adopt. 
In  most  cases,  a stream  reach  that  flows 
through  private  property  requires  that  a pub- 
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From  1994  to  1996,  more  than  450,000 
feet  of  stream  bank  have  been  opened  to  the 
public  through  program  efforts.  All  of  these 
stream  banks  are  still  open  to  the  public 
today,  thanks  to  the  cooperators. 


Partnerships 

Many  volunteer  cooperators  of  both  the 
Adopt-a-Lake  and  Adopt-a-Stream  pro- 
grams believe  that  the  partnership  formed 
between  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission, 
DCNR  Bureau  of  State  Parks  and  Bureau 
of  Forestry,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Department  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion, the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  other  state,  federal  and  county  agen- 
cies is  what  makes  these  programs  so 
successful. 

Many  agencies  are  cooperators  them- 
selves, providing  opportunities  for  volun- 
teers to  accomplish  projects  in  their  own 
volunteer  programs  as  part  of  the  Com- 
mission’s Adopt-a-Stream  and  Adopt-a- 
Lake  programs.  In  other  cases,  these 
agencies  manage  land  that  has  adopted 
waterways  on  them,  and  not  only  allow 
these  projects  to  take  place  but  also  pro- 
vide support  to  the  volunteers. 

Benefits  to  cooperators 

With  two  decades  of  experience  work- 
ing with  volunteers,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
these  programs  would  not  be  successful 
without  the  dedication  of  the  volunteer 
cooperators.  Why  do  they  do  it? 


lie  easement  be  completed  by  the  landowner. 

This  temporary  easement  provides  a 
minimum  term  of  10  years  of  public  an- 
gling access.  If  the  easement  is  not  can- 
celed by  the  landowner  at  the  end  of  the 
10-year  term,  the  agreement  continues  for 


two-year  terms  until  the  landowner  decides 
to  cancel  the  easement.  The  landowner 
receives  a free  subscription  to  Pennsylva- 
nia Angler  & Boater  for  donation  of  the  tem- 
porary  easement. 

From  1994  to  1996,  more  than  450,000 


feet  of  stream  bank  have  been  opened  to 
the  public  through  the  Adopt-a-Stream 
program  by  way  of  the  cooperators.  This 
has  required  very  little  Commission  ad- 
ministrative time  because  the  cooperator 
works  directly  with  the  landowner  to  se- 
cure the  easement.  The  best  part  may  be 
that  since  1994,  none  of  these  easements 
has  been  terminated  by  the  landowners. 
All  of  these  stream  banks  are  still  open 
to  the  public,  thanks  to  the  cooperators 
of  the  Adopt-a-Stream  program. 
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One  reason  is  that  these  programs  benefit  the  cooperator  by 
improving  fishing  and  boating  opportunities  in  local  waterways. 
These  programs  also  give  volunteers  a chance  to  work  directly 
with  conservation  agencies  and  provide  a basis  to  learn  more  about 
fisheries  and  habitat  management,  as  it  pertains  to  local  water- 
ways. There  is  also  the  satisfaction  felt  by  individuals  who  vol- 
unteer to  work  with  the  “state”  to  achieve  common  goals  that  benefit 
people,  fish  and  wildlife. 

Commission  benefits 

The  Commission  offers  these  programs  to  fulfill  part  of  its 
mission  of  enhancing  the  resource.  The  aquatic  resource  ben- 
efits when  both  the  Commission  and  the  cooperator  complete 
a habitat  project.  These  projects  provide  necessary  habitats  that 
were  destroyed  or  were  missing  from  the  waterway  for  one  rea- 
son or  another.  These  projects  benefit  the  fishery.  They  provide 
foraging,  spawning,  nesting,  resting  and  security  habitats  in  the 
waterway.  Adding  these  missing  habitats  can  increase  fish  diversity 
and  abundance,  and  that  may  increase  angling  opportunities  and 
success.  Benefits  are  received  by  way  of  the  public  easement  program 
in  Adopt-a-Stream,  by  opening  lands  for  public  use. 

Overall,  the  cooperative  Adopt-a-Stream  and  Adopt-a-Lake 
programs  provide  more  and  improved  fishing  and  boating  op- 
portunities to  the  public.  This  is  accomplished  by  way  of  vol- 
unteer labor  that  is  cost-effective.  Both  programs  also  provide 
a forum  for  positive  public  involvement  in  Commission  programs 
and  an  opportunity  for  the  agency  to  educate  resource  users  about 
conservation  ethics  and  other  Commission  programs. 

Working  together  for  the  resource  allows  a free  exchange  of 
information  between  the  Commission  and  the  angling  and  boating 
public.  We  plan  together,  work  together  and  benefit  together. 
That  is  what  the  Adopt-a-Steam  and  Adopt-a-Lake 
programs  are  all  about.  ' 


For  more  information  on  The  Adopt-a-Stream  and  Adopt-a-Lake 
programs,  contact  Dave  Houser  at  814-359-5219.  For  informa- 
tion on  the  Adopt-an-Access  program,  contact  Lori  Brindel  at 
(814)  359-5152. 


The  Adopt-an-Access  Program 

by  Lori  Brindel 


In  1998,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  celebrates 
the  second  anniversary  of  a new  program-the  Adopt-an-Access 
Program.  The  Adopt-an-Access  Program  was  developed  in  1996 
to  form  a partnership  with  Pennsylvania  citizens  interested  in 
helping  to  maintain  the  state’s  300  fishing  and  boating  sites. 
The  program’s  goal  is  to  provide  well-cared-for  facilities  for 
Pennsylvania’s  citizens  and  the  millions  of  tourists  who  visit  the 
state  each  year  to  access  Pennsylvania’s  waterways.  Adopt-an- 
Access  not  only  reinforces  the  Commission’s  litter  pick-up  and 
maintenance  efforts  along  Pennsylvania’s  streams,  rivers,  and 
lakes,  but  the  program  serves  as  an  educational  tool  to  make 
people  more  aware  of  the  statewide  litter  problem. 

Through  Adopt-an-Access,  groups  or  individuals  sign  a two- 
year  agreement  to  become  special  “caretakers”  of  access  areas 
or  other  Commission  properties.  By  signing  this  agreement,  the 
“caretakers”  are  volunteering  to  maintain  the  site  by  picking  up 
litter,  mowing,  or  removing  snow. 

In  return  for  this  maintenance,  the  Commission  provides  trash 
bags,  gloves,  and  post  cards  for  reporting  purposes.  The  Com- 
mission also  erects  a permanent  sign  recognizing  the  “caretakers.” 

Currently,  seven  different  sites  are  maintained  by  environmen- 
tally conscious  groups  and  individuals.  They  are: 

• Amy  Wierbowski  and  Family  maintaining  the  Apple  Tree 
Road  Access  in  Luzerne  County. 

• Duncannon  Boy  Scout  Troop  64  maintaining  the  Amity'  Hall 
Access  in  Perry  County. 

• Lock  #3  Bassmasters  maintaining  the  Deer  Creek  Access 
in  Allegheny  County. 

• Clinton  Irwin  Rod  and  Gun  Club  maintaining  the 
Fisherman’s  Cove  Access  in  Venango  County. 

• Matamoras  Rod  and  Gun  Club  maintaining  the  Matamoras 
Access  in  Pike  County. 

• Deputy’  W aterway's  Conservation  Officer  Richard  Babb  main- 
taining the  Upper  Black  Eddy  Access  in  Bucks  County. 

• Swatara  Creek  Watershed  Association  maintaining  the  Wa- 
terworks Access  in  Lebanon  County. 


Program  coordinator  Lori  Brindel  (center)  notes  that  this  new 
program  has  seven  sites  maintained  by  groups  and  individuals. 
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Lebanon  County^s  Memorial  Lake,  in 

Memorial  Lake  State  Park,  located  on  the 
edge  of  the  Appalachians,  is  not  recognized 
across  the  Commonwealth  as  a true  ice- 
fishing hotspot.  But  to  capital-area  an- 
glers, it  is  considered  one  of  the  top-notch 
lakes  in  the  area. 

Memorial  Lake  is  a mere  84  acres.  It  is 
on  the  fringes  on  Fort  Indiantown  Gap, 
and  it’s  a Big  Bass  Lake  (see  the  1998  Sum- 
mary of  Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws). 

One  of  Memorial  Lake’s  greatest  at- 
tributes is  that  it  usually  freezes  before 
other  local  lakes.  It  is  suspected  that  this 
is  because  of  the  lake’s  nearness  to  the 
mountains  and  that  it  is  sheltered  from 
wind.  Thus,  Memorial  Lake  is  a great  place 
to  go  for  anglers  who  have  the  “early  itch” 
to  hit  the  ice. 

Memorial  Lake  holds  about  every  spe- 
cies that  ice  fishermen  like.  Largemouth 
bass  and  crappies  are  two  of  the  most  plen- 
tiful and  popular  gamefish  in  the  lake. 
Bluegills  and  yellow  perch  are  also  present. 
Chain  pickerel  are  numerous,  and  northern 
pike  and  tiger  muskies  are  stocked.  An- 
glers occasionally  catch  smallmouth  bass 
as  well  as  a few  trout  that  migrate  from 
Marquette  Lake. 

Structure 

Memorial  Lake’s  depth  averages  about 
12  feet.  Toward  the  dam  and  in  the  lake’s 


channel,  it  reaches  depths  of  20  to  30  feet. 
A few  years  ago,  the  park  added  artificial 
structure  to  the  lake,  and  from  angler 
reports,  it  has  improved  fish  populations. 
There  are  also  submerged  stumps  in  the 
lake,  as  well  as  many  weed  beds. 

Some  of  Memorial  Lake’s  regulars  map 
the  best  structure  with  their  fishfinders 
during  the  summer  and  fish  these  areas 
with  tip-ups  in  the  winter.  These  anglers 
are  quite  successful  doing  this,  especially 
with  crappies. 

Muskies,  northern  pike 

A musky  is  often  thought  of  as  a “dream 
catch”  during  an  ice-fishing  trip,  and 
Memorial  Lake  may  be  the  best  lake  in  the 
capital  region  to  do  it.  Melvin  Buser,Jr., 
a veteran  ice  fisherman  who  has  been  fish- 
ing Memorial  Lake  for  20  years,  has  pulled 
many  muskies  through  Memorial’s  ice.  In 
fact,  he  caught  his  biggest  musky  there, 
a 42-incher.  He  usually  targets  muskies 
with  tip-ups. 

“I  use  20-pound-test  line  with  big  shin- 
ers,” Buser  says.  “These  large  shiners, 
which  are  sometimes  called  pike-shiners 
or  slabs,  are  about  five  inches  long.  They 
are  expensive  and  tough  to  find,  but  it  is 
worth  the  trouble  because  I have  found 
that  they  are  the  ticket  to  success  with 
Memorial  Lake  muskellunge.” 

Buser  recommends  hooking  “slabs”  in 


the  back,  and  then  placing  a large  splitshot 
one  foot  above  the  hook  to  hold  them 
down.  It  is  also  important  to  use  a treble 
hook  for  better  hooking  capability.  Buser 
doesn’t  like  to  use  wire  leaders.  He  says 
that  he  gets  fewer  stnkes  when  he  uses  wire. 

Northern  pike  can  also  be  caught  using 
this  method.  However,  few  pike  are  pulled 
through  the  ice  at  Memorial  Lake.  But  as 
Buser  noted,  anglers  should  expect  to  land 
a few  if  they  fish  late  in  the  season. 

It  can  be  difficult  to  locate  muskies  and 
pike  during  the  winter.  They  are  not  con- 
fined to  one  particular  area,  because  they 
spend  most  of  their  time  roaming,  search- 
ing for  food.  Buser  has  found  that  the 
deeper  water  is  best  at  Memorial  Lake.  “I 
definitely  have  the  most  success  in  deeper 
water.  Around  the  dam  and  in  some  of  the 
lake’s  deep  coves  are  good  bets,”  he  says. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
musky  fishing  knows  how  temperamen- 
tal and  difficult  they  can  be  to  catch.  Thus, 
anglers  should  not  expect  action  to  be 
furious.  Lots  of  time  is  required  on  the 
ice  to  score  a musky  catch.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  said  that  anglers  typically  spend  60 
hours  on  the  water  before  catching  their 
first  musky.  Buser  reported  that  he  expects 
to  catch  one  musky  in  one  out  of  every  three 
days  on  the  ice. 
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Pickerel 

Chain  pickerel  are  one  of  the 
most  popular  ice  fishing  species 
in  the  Commonwealth,  as  well 
as  in  Memorial  Lake.  Although 
some  anglers  admit  that  they 
catch  only  pickerel  while  target- 
ing bass,  others  specifically  tar- 
get these  toothy  predators. 

Ice  fishing  for  pickerel  is  not 
very  different  from  the  tactics 
used  for  taking  other  species 
such  as  northern  pike.  Some 
anglers  scale  down  the  shiner 
size,  but  others  go  by  the  old 
adage  that  bigger  baits  catch 
bigger  fish. 

Although  Memorial  Lake  is 
not  blessed  with  the  abundant 
pickerel  population  that  you 
find  in  some  Pocono  waters,  it 
does  hold  a fair  population,  as 
well  as  some  big  ones. 

“Pickerel  fishing  isn’t  fabu- 
lous, but  anglers  should  expect 
to  catch  a few  during  each  out- 
ing,” Buser  says.  Buser  also 
noted  that  he  has  personally  seen 
some  large  pickerel  caught  at 
Memorial  Lake. 

“In  1990,  my  father  pulled  out 
a pickerel  that  measured  2 7 3/ 4 
inches.  Later,  he  caught  one  that 
measured  23  !/2  inches.” 

Common  shiner  sizes  for  pickerel  are 
three  to  five  inches.  For  the  best  action, 
hook  the  shiner  in  the  back,  just  behind 
the  dorsal  fin.  If  you  want  to  fish  specifi- 
cally for  pickerel,  drill  holes  on  the  edges 
of  weed  beds  and  in  shallow  areas. 


Largemouth  bass 

Largeinouth  bass  are  abundant  at  Me- 
morial Lake,  and  many  are  pulled  through 
the  ice.  Most  anglers  use  the  standard  rig 
for  largemouths-tip-ups  and  shiners. 
Buser  likes  to  use  medium-sized  shiners. 

“Bass  shy  away  from  the  larger  shiners 
you’d  use  for  muskies  or  pike.  Medium- 
sized ones  are  best.  Fishing  them  one  or 
two  feet  off  the  bottom  seems  to  be  the 
most  productive  method,”  says  Buser. 

Location  of  the  tip-up  is  different  from 
the  setup  you’d  use  for  muskies  or  pick- 
erel. Largemouths  are  typically  found  in 
deep  water  and  along  dropoffs.  Accord- 
ing to  Buser,  the  deep  channel  that  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  lake  is  a hot  bass 
hangout  during  winter. 


Crappies,  bluegills,  perch 

Crappies  are  one  of  the  premier  species 


on  Memorial  Lake’s  hard  water,  and  they 
can  be  taken  in  a variety  of  ways.  Anglers 
can  rig  tip-ups  for  crappies  with  minnows 
and  smaller  hooks.  As  with  other  gamefish, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  productive  ice-fish- 
ing techniques.  However,  many  Memorial 
Lake  Fishermen  like  to  reserve  their  tip-ups 
for  muskies,  bass  and  pickerel,  so  using 
a jigging  rod  is  the  most  popular  crappie- 
catching  technique. 

Sensitivity  is  an  important  factor  when 
jigging  for  panfish,  because  strikes  can  be 
subtle.  Bobbers  are  a necessity  for  panfish. 
Small,  standard  bobbers  work  well,  but 
they  can  freeze  up  in  the  ice.  Most  anglers 
opt  to  use  spring  bobbers,  which  attach 
to  the  end  of  the  rod. 

Panfish  anglers  should  not  use  the  same 
line  as  they  do  for  other  species  such  as 
bass.  Crappies  and  bluegills  can  get  a bit 
wary  when  dealing  with  8-pound-test  line. 
Most  crappie  anglers  opt  to  use  2-pound 
test,  and  some  even  go  as  far  as  using  thin 


Best  times 

Although  most  diehard  ice  fishermen 
are  on  the  water  whenever  possible,  there 
are  certain  times  when  Memorial  Lake’s 
ice  fishing  peaks.  According  to  Buser,  ice 
action  is  best  during  early  ice.  “If  the  ice 
is  thick,  or  heavy  snow  covers  the  ice,  the 
action  significantly  slows.  This  is  because 
the  sunlight  cannot  penetrate  the  ice,  and 
the  water  temperature  drops.  On  the  other 
hand,  toward  the  end  of  the  season,  when 
the  ice  thins  and  the  water  temperature 
rises,  the  action  picks  up  again,”  Buser  says. 

Ice  fishing  can  be  good  all  day  at  Me- 
morial Lake,  but  most  anglers  report  hav- 
ing the  most  luck  from  dawn  until  around 
10  a.m.,  and  then  during  the  last  two  hours 
of  daylight. 

For  information  on  current  ice  condi- 
tions, contact  Memorial  Lake  State  Park 
at  (717)  865-5444. 

O 


sewing  thread.  Perch  do  not 
seem  to  be  as  wary,  but  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  scale  down  in  case 
of  unexpected  catches  of  crap- 
pies and  bluegills. 

Panfishing  can  be  good  any- 
where  on  Memorial  Lake. 
Buser  reported  having  the 
most  luck  in  the  lake’s  chan- 
nel and  in  deeper  water.  Oth- 
ers do  well  concentrating  their 
efforts  along  weed  beds, 
stumps  and  other  structure. 
These  areas  attract  panfish 
because  they  offer  protection 
from  marauding  predators. 

Yellow  perch  are  commonly 
found  near  the  bottom,  and  the 
lake’s  channel  is  a popular 
haunt.  Crappies  and  bluegills 
can  be  found  at  any  water  level, 
and  sometimes  it  just  takes  ex- 
perimentation to  score. 

Bluegills,  crappies  and  perch 
can  be  caught  with  a variety  of 
baits  and  lures.  Buser  prefers 
using  teardrop  jigs. 

“These  jigs  work  great  on 
Memorial  Lake.  I catch  panfish 
with  a small  jigging  rod,  and  the 
action  lasts  all  day.  Small  shad 
darts  are  also  a popular  panfish 
lure  at  Memorial,”  Buser  says. 
The  most  productive  jig  colors  are  char- 
treuse, red  and  orange.  It  sometimes  helps 
to  tip  jigs  with  wax  worms,  maggots  or 
small  minnows.  This  addition  can  turn 
a slow  day  into  a productive  one. 
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YOUTH  CATEGORY 
SECOND  PLACE  3-WAY  TIE 

Fishing  with  Grandpa 

by  Jonathan  Philip  Gahman,  age  1 1 , 
Bethlehem , PA 

The  first  time  I took  my  Grandpa  fishing  was  a disaster.  Well, 
to  him  it  was  probably  a success  but  to  me  it  was  a nightmare! 
It  all  started  one  day  at  Saucon  Creek.  I am  an  avid  angler  and 
I value  fishing  time  greatly,  so  I was  not  sure  how  this  would 
work.  As  it  turned  out,  I was  lucky  that  I did  not  have  any  ex- 
pectations! Grandpa  does  not  even  like  the  way  worms  look, 
so  guess  who  got  to  put  all  the  worms  on  his  hook?  When  Grandpa 

pulled  his  line  in,  I baited  his 
line  and  started  baiting  my 
line.  All  of  a sudden, 
Grandpa  got  stuck  on  a rock ! 
No  amount  of  pulling  would 
free  it  so  guess  who  got  to  go 
in  the  water  after  it?  Me! 
This  was  pretty  much  the 
schedule  of  the  afternoon, 
and  of  course,  our  worms 
were  fast  disappearing,  so  I 
was  actually  happy  when  we 
ran  out  of  bait. 

When  I got  home  I tear- 
fully told  mom  I would  never 
go  fishing  again  with  Pop  be- 
cause I spent  the  whole  time 
baiting  and  untangling  his 
line.  But  two  days  later  I w'as 
out  fishing  with  him  again. 
That  w'as  two  years  ago  and 
Pop  is  much  improved! 

And  to  this  day,  only  my 
Dad  and  brother  are  better 
fishing  companions! 

YOUTH  CATEGORY 
SECOND  PLACE  3-WAY  TIE 

Ice  Fishing  Trip  to  Remember  Always 

by  Caleb  Jardel,  age  7 , Cresco,  PA 
( story  dictated  to  his  father) 

It  was  a cold  January  morning  (5  degrees),  and  I got  to  sleep 
in.  We  were  to  meet  my  uncles  from  Philadelphia  at  Tobyhanna 
Lake  for  a day  of  ice  fishing.  Everyone  was  off  for  Martin  Luther 
King’s  birthday. 


The  author  (blue  shirt,  red  hat  in 
center)  with  his  family  at  Saucon 
Creek,  Bethlehem,  PA.  Author’s 
father  (red  shirt)  holds  author’s 
brother,  Stephen.  Author’s 
sister  Betsy  stands  in  front. 
Behind  her  is  author’s  brother 
Seth  (blue  shorts).  Author’s 
Grandpa  is  at  far  right. 


When  Dad,  Mom  and  my  brother  Jacob  and  I arrived  at  the 
lake,  we  didn’t  see  anyone.  We  did  see  chain-sawed  triangles,  and 
square  ice  holes,  proof  that  my  uncles  w'ere  on  the  lake.  My  little 
brother  and  mother  went  around  the  bend  to  look  for  them.  Dad 
and  I stayed  behind,  because  I was  excited  to  try  out  my  new’  tip- 
up  (a  Christmas  gift  from  Uncle  Sawdust,  who  lives  in  Alaska). 

After  catching  two  small  pickerel  on  my  new  tip-up,  we  w'ent 
to  see  where  everybody  was.  As  we  left  the  cove,  we  could  see  them 
up  the  lake.  Dad  and  I took  the  snowmobile  trail  with  our  sled 
and  snuck  up  on  them.  We  tried  to  hit  them  with  snowballs,  and 
came  crashing  down  through  the  woods  on  our  sled.  I saw'  Uncle 
Gus.  I watched  Uncle  Gus,  kneeling  next  to  the  hole,  jigging  a 
lure.  Uncle  Gus  told  me  that  the  nut  shells  make  it  easier  for  him 
to  see  a fish  hit  his  lure  on  the  bottom.  Uncle  Gus  did  bang  a 
few  small  pickerel.  I saw  everyone  but  Uncle  Pat.  I asked,  “Where’s 
Uncle  Pat?”  Uncle  Luke  told  me  he  was  fishing  at  the  runoff. 

The  wind  was  blowing  hard  with  snow  showers,  so  we  all  de- 
cided to  go  back  to  the  cove,  where  we  started  fishing,  to  get  out 
of  the  wind.  We  drilled  more  holes  with  our  auger,  but  it  wasn’t 
as  easy  as  using  a chainsaw!  The  ice  was  16  inches  thick!  Uncle 
Luke  brought  his  propane  stove  and  we  pigged  out  on  hot  dogs 
with  fresh  rolls,  raw  onions  and  mustard! 

As  we  waited  for  bites  on  our  tip-ups,  we  played  ice  hockey. 
Uncle  Luke  shot  a puck  right  down  a hole  with  a tip-up  in  it!  Uncle 
Pat  appeared,  carrying  his  limit  of  brook  trout.  They  were  kind 
of  small  and  everybody  teased  him.  I asked,  “Where  did  you  catch 
them?”  He  said,  “At  the  runoff  on  shrimp.” 

Mom  and  Jacob  were  cold  and  went  home.  It  was  getting  late 
in  the  day  and  we  started  to  pack  up.  My  uncles  w'anted  to  stop 
at  the  runoff  on  the  way  out.  I begged  my  Dad  to  go  dowm  to 
the  runoff,  but  we  didn’t  bring  any  fishing  rods.  Uncle  Pat  said 
he  would  lend  us  his  rod  and  he  would  fish  with  a flyrod.  On 
the  way  out,  we  parked  in  the  other  lot  and  all  of  us  fished  the 
runoff.  Some  fishermen  were  leaving  and  gave  us  their  bait,  small 
minnows,  which  I used. 

My  first  cast  got  stuck  in  a tree  while  I was  trying  to  cast  up- 
stream. My  Uncle  Luke  retrieved  my  hook.  Dad,  eating  Uncle 
Pat’s  can  of  shrimp,  said,  “Caleb,  go  up  the  stream  to  the  over- 
flow. There’s  gotta  be  a monster  in  there!”  It  was  snowing  hard 
and  getting  darker.  I waded  out  a little  bit  to  get  a better  cast 
into  the  flow. 

After  three  casts,  I thought  I snagged  something.  I jerked  a 
little  and  felt  something  move.  My  Dad  was  standing  next  to  me 
and  asked  if  I had  something,  but  I said  I was  snagged.  Then  it 
really  moved  and  I could  see  the  tail  moving!  I reeled  it  in  and 
moved  to  the  shore.  My  uncles  asked,  “Does  Caleb  have  one?” 
It  was  a nice  brook  trout,  14.5  inches  long  with  a hooked  jaw. 
All  my  uncles  shouted,  “You’re  the  man-nice  one!”  They  shook 
my  hand  and  took  pictures.  I will  always  remember  that 


day!  I hope  we  can  do  it  every  year! 
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The  bog  turtle  has  a price  on  its  head  and  nowhere  to  run. 

The  wetland  habitat  for  this  small  reptile  has  been  drained  for  de- 
cades to  make  room  for  roads  and  subdivisions,  or  it’s  been  ex- 
cavated for  ponds.  As  if  that  weren’t  bad  enough,  its  scarcity,  small 
size  and  colorful  blotches  on  its  head  have  made  the  bog  turtle  a 
target  for  collectors.  Many  have  been  swiped  from  their  native 
bogs  and  sold  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

For  more  than  a decade,  the  turtle  has  been  listed  as  an  en- 
dangered species  in  Pennsylvania.  Now,  the  federal  government 
may  follow  suit.  The  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  (USF&WS)  has 
proposed  listing  the  northern  population  of  the  bog  turtle,  which 
is  found  from  Maryland  into  southern  New  England,  as  a “threat- 
ened” species  nationally-a  move  that  could  significantly  boost 
habitat  protection  while  clamping  down  on  illegal  trade.  A fi- 
nal decision  is  expected  early  this  year. 

The  USF&WS  made  the  proposal  after  recent  field  work  found 
that  the  northern  bog  turtle  population  declined  by  at  least  50 
percent  during  the  past  20  years.  Of  the  bog  turtle  sites  that  remain, 
many  are  threatened  by  nearby  development. 

Historically,  Pennsylvania  offered  some  of  the  best  habitat  for 
the  bog  turtle.  In  fact,  the  species  was  first  described  in  1801, 
based  on  specimens  that  had  been  collected  in  Lancaster  County 
a few  years  earlier.  But  surveys  supported  by  the  Wild  Resource 
Conservation  Fund  have  documented  a drop  from  76  historic 
sites  to  about  50  locations  in  14  eastern  counties.  Populations 
once  found  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  have  disappeared. 

“It  was  our  commitment  years  ago  that  the  bog  turtles  were 
something  to  be  looked  at  and  to  be  studied,”  said  Frank  Felbaum, 
executive  director  of  the  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund,  which 
raises  money  for  scientific  and  educational  projects  related  to 
Pennsylvania’s  nongame  wildlife  through  voluntary  checkoffs 
on  the  state  income  tax  form  and  the  sale  of  special  license  plates. 

“We  put  our  money  where  our  mouth  was  and  we  made  sure 
that  we  had  the  best  scientific  information.  And  it  was  critical 
to  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  that  Pennsylvania  had  this 
massive  collection  of  scientific  information  for  them  to  make 
this  decision.” 


Not  only  have  the  surveys  documented  a decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  sites  where  bog  turtles  have  been  found,  but  the  quality 
of  those  sites,  and  their  turtle  populations,  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished. Biologists  considered  only  three  sites  as  “good,”  while  eight 
were  ranked  “fair”  and  24  were  “poor.”  Many  locations  had  only 
a few  turtles,  or  poor  habitat.  As  a result,  few  turtles  are 
being  born,  resulting  in  aging  bog  turtle  populations. 

“In  Pennsylvania,  we  think  there  are  only  two  or  three 
viable  populations  where  the  age  structure  appears  as  it 
should,”  said  Tony  Davis,  of  The  Nature  Conservancy. 

“Even  though  we  have  a lot  of  sites  for  them,  we 
feel  they  are  not  viable.” 

Throughout  the  Northeast,  the  story  is 
much  the  same.  While  165  bog  ^ 

turtle  sites  remain,  only  35  are  ukec 
classified  as  “good.” 
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The  turtles  generally  live  in  small  wetlands,  which,  though 
muddy,  often  contain  only  small  amounts  of  standing  water.  People 
often  view  such  wetlands  as  expendable. 

“People  tend  to  think  that  important  wetlands  are  those  that 
have  open  water,  because  people  often  associate  waterfowl  with 
wetlands,  and  these  are  not  those  types  of  wetlands,”  said  Carole 
Copeyon,  a USF&WS  biologist.  “Because  of  that,  many  people 
judge  them  as  useless,  wet  land.” 

In  addition,  because  of  their  small  size,  bog  turtle  wetlands 
often  get  less  protection  from  regulator)'  programs,  which  typi- 
cally allow  the  filling  of  small  tracts  with  little  review.  Bog  turtle 
wetlands  are  usually  spring-fed,  and  can  also  be  threatened  by 
nearby  development  that  lowers  the  groundwater  level,  causing 
the  wetland  to  dry  up.  In  some  cases,  the  wetlands  are  excavated 
for  ponds-something  that  takes  advantage  of  the  natural  spring 
but  destroys  the  habitat  value. 

Encroaching  development  also  threatens  the  turtle  by  creat- 
ing good  habitat  for  skunks,  raccoons,  opossums  and  other  species 
that  may  prey  on  bog  turtle  eggs.  Development  also  isolates  turtle 
populations,  cutting  off  corridors  that  once  may  have  allowed 
them  to  migrate  from  one  location  to  another. 

“The  corridors  that  these  animals  used  to  move  back  and  forth 
between  wetlands,  and  to  have  contact  between  populations,  just 
aren’t  there  anymore,”  Davis  said.  “Whether  it’s  highway  devel- 
opment or  homes  or  whatever,  these  animals  can’t  move  around 
much  anymore.  If  they  do,  they  get  squashed.” 

With  habitat  loss  giving  the  turtles  no  place  to  run,  they  have 
become  even  more  vulnerable  to  pressure  from  poachers.  The 
turtles  are  prized  by  some  collectors  because  they  are  considered 
the  rarest  North  American  turtle,  and  they  are  also  one  of  the 
smallest.  The  adult  shell  measures  just  3 to  4.5  inches  in  length. 
They  are  also  desired  because  of  the  large,  conspicuous  bright- 
orange,  yellow  or  red  blotches  on  each  side  of  the  head. 


sylvania,  the  animals  are  routinely  “laundered”  by  moving  them 
to  states  where  there  is  no  protection.  Federal  action  would  pro- 
hibit such  trade  nationwide,  and  back  it  up  with  prison  sentences 
of  up  to  a year  and  fines  of  up  to  $50,000  for  violators. 

“People  are  more  serious  in  dealing  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment than  they  are  with  the  states,”  Shiels  said.  “That’s  a fact.” 

Under  the  federal  Endangered  Species  Act,  a “threatened” 
designation  means  that  the  turtle  is  likely  to  become  endangered 
if  protective  measures  are  not  taken.  An  endangered  species  is 
one  that  could  become  extinct  without  protection. 

Federal  listing  would  prevent  harm  to  the  turtle  or  its  habi- 
tat throughout  its  range.  It  would  require  federal  agencies  to 
consult  with  the  USF&WS  on  federally  funded  projects,  such  as 
highway  construction,  which  could  affect  bog  turtle  habitat. 

Besides  helping  to  combat  the  illegal  sale  ofbog  turtles,  Copeyon 
said  the  federal  listing  would  probably  make  money  available 
to  research  the  species  and  to  protect  habitat,  perhaps  through 
purchase  or  conservation  easements-agreements  with  landowners 
who  protect  the  habitat  into  the  future.  It  may  also  spur  efforts 
to  improve  existing  habitats. 

The  service  would  also  develop  a “recovery  plan”  outlining  how 
the  species  could  be  restored.  The  plan  would  also  define  which 
actions  would  result  in  the  turtle  being  taken  off  the  list.  For 
example,  such  a plan  could  establish  a specific  number  of  healthy 
bog  turtle  colonies  that  would  be  required  to  remove  the  spe- 
cies from  the  list. 

Besides  protecting  the  northern  population  of  the  bog  turtle, 
the  federal  action  also  prohibits  the  sale  from  the  southern 
population,  which  occurs  in  the  southern  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains from  Virginia  into  South  Carolina.  The  southern  bog  turtle 
looks  like  the  northern  turtle,  making  it  difficult  for  pet  deal- 
ers and  law  enforcement  officers  to  distinguish  between  the  two. 
But  because  the  southern  population  is  not  threatened  at  this 
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But  the  bog  turtle  is  so  slow  to  reproduce  that  taking  even  a 
few  can  jeopardize  a colony.  The  female  does  not  reach  matu- 
rity until  it  is  five  to  eight  years  old.  Then,  it  may  lay  a clutch 
of  two  to  six  eggs,  but  infertile  eggs  are  common.  Also,  not  all 
females  lay  eggs  every  year.  A poacher  can  dramatically  reduce 
the  reproductive  potential-and  therefore  the  future  viability-of 
a bog  turtle  site  by  removing  a handful  of  individuals.  “Each  time 
they  take  one  of  those  breeding  adults  out  of  a site,  that’s  a major 
dent  to  a small  population,”  said  Andrew  Shiels,  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission  Nongame  and  Endangered  Species  Unit  Leader. 

Anecdotal  evidence  suggests  that  hundreds  of  the  turtles  are 
illegally  captured  throughout  their  range  and  sold  each  year.  While 
the  collection  and  sale  of  any  state-listed  species  is  illegal  in  Penn- 


time, the  habitat  protection  requirements  would  not  apply  to 
that  species. 

Ultimately,  Copeyon  said,  bog  turtle  protection  will  depend 
on  the  people  who  own  most  of  its  habitat.  “There  is  nobody 
out  there  who  is  better  qualified  to  watch  the  land  than  the  in- 
dividual landowners,”  she  said.  “Some  people,  once  they  find 
out  they  have  bog  turtles  on  their  property,  become  quite  pro- 
tective of  them.” 

Also,  she  said,  some  activities  such  as  livestock  grazing  can 
benefit  bog  turtles  by  impeding  the  spread  of  nonnative  plant 
species  into  the  wetlands  that  can  shade  nesting  areas  and  dry 
up  the  ground.  , 

“Bog  turtles  and  humans  can  co-exist,”  Copeyon  said.  v_/ 
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Another  Christmas  has  come  and  gone, 

and  as  the  new  year  begins,  there  is  rela- 
tive quiet  along  the  steelhead  streams  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Lake  Erie  shoreline.  The 
crowds  that  were  a major  part  of  the  au- 
tumn steelhead  angling  scene  are  pretty 
much  gone  for  another  year.  They  left  just 
in  time  to  escape  the  worst  of  yet  another 
Erie  County  winter;  ice,  snow,  howling 
northwest  wind  and  all.  The  anglers  will 
be  back  when  the  sun  begins  to  arc  a little 
higher  in  the  sky  in  March  and  the  long, 
slow  warming  begins  as  the  area  moves 
once  again  toward  spring. 

Although  most  of  the  anglers  have  gone 
home,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  fish- 
ing is  done.  The  numbers  of  fish  in  the 
streams  are  not  as  high  as  they  are  dur- 
ing the  annual  massive  runs  of  autumn 
and  spring,  but  Pennsylvania’s  Lake  Erie 
tributaries  hold  surprising  numbers  of 
steelhead  throughout  the  coldest  part  of 
the  winter.  If  you  can  be  on  the  water  when 
the  weather  is  right,  you  can  have  some 
of  the  best  fishing  of  the  season  in  remark- 
ably uncrowded  conditions.  Fact  is,  it  can 
get  downright  lonesome  on  this  water  in 
January  and  February,  but  you  won’t  mind 
all  that  much  if  you  hit  the  fishing  right. 


Here’s  how  to  pick  your  times  and  places 
for  a mid-winter  steelhead  outing,  and 
where  to  find  the  fish. 

Elk,  Walnut  and  Twenty  Mile  creeks  are 
the  three  major  steelhead  tributaries  that 
feed  Lake  Erie  along  the  length  of  the 
Pennsylvania  shoreline.  Their  water  con- 
ditions can  be  iffy  at  any  time  from  mid- 
December  through  about  the  first  of 
March.  Unlike  many  of  our  inland  water- 
ways, these  streams  do  not  have  high  num- 
bers of  strong  tributaries  in  their  water- 
sheds to  help  keep  them  open  during  the 
coldest  portions  of  an  Erie  County  win- 
ter. A few  nights  of  dead  cold  with  single- 
digit temperatures  cause  many  of  the 


if  you  can  be  on  the  water 
now  when  the  weather  is 
right,  you  can  have  some 
of  the  best  fishing  of  the 
season  in  remarkably 
uncrowded  conditions. 


smaller  tributaries  in  these  watersheds  to 
all  but  cease  flowing.  This  affects  the  main 
stems  of  the  larger  streams  by  drastically 
reducing  water  levels  and  allowing  the 
slower  pools  and  runs  to  freeze  up  tight. 
Because  these  slower  sections  hold  most 
of  the  fish  that  have  chosen  to  remain  in 
the  stream,  these  conditions  can  put  a quick 
damper  on  the  fishing.  You  might  find 
yourself  longing  for  an  ice  pick. 

However,  where  there  is  a will,  there’s 
usually  a way.  There  are  numerous  sections 
of  all  three  of  the  major  tribs  where  higher 
gradients  combine  with  adequate  depth 
to  provide  water  that  is  open  and  flowing. 
Many  times,  these  sections  are  in  the  heads 
of  the  slower,  frozen  pools.  There  may  be 
only  a slot  of  open  water  five  to  1 0 feet  wide, 
but  that’s  where  you  should  concentrate 
your  efforts. 

The  shale-bottom  nature  of  the  Lake  Erie 
watershed  can  also  be  an  friend  to  the  mid- 
winter angler.  When  the  weather  is  re- 
bounding from  a cold  snap,  and  the 
afternoon  mercury  edges  back  into  the  30s 
on  a sunny  day,  it  doesn’t  take  a whole  lot 
of  sunlight  to  disperse  enough  of  the  ice 
from  the  pools  so  that  you  can  get  a line 
into  them.  I have  had  many  January  and 
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February  outings  on  Elk  Creek  when  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  a line  into 
decent  holding  water  at  9 a.m.,  but  by  noon, 
the  sun  had  asserted  itself  enough  to  break 
up  enough  of  the  ice  so  I could  fish.  The 
shale  bottoms  of  these  streams  heat  rap- 
idly and  transfer  this  warmth  to  the  sur- 
rounding water,  and  in  many  cases, 
especially  in  the  absence  of  a heavy  snow- 
pack,  2 p.m.  water  temperatures  will  ac- 
tually be  warmer  than  the  surrounding  air. 

Of  course,  the  best  dispersal  of  stream 
ice  is  achieved  by  warmer  air  temperatures 
combined  with  a gentle  but  persistent  rain. 
This  can  be  a tricky  thing  to  judge  if  you 
are  planning  a trip  from  outside  the  area 
based  on  these  factors.  In  general,  a few 
days  of  light  rain  combined  with  afternoon 
highs  near  40  and  lows  at  or  slightly  be- 
low freezing  are  better  than  a day  when 
the  temperatures  shoot  into  the  50s  or  60s. 
The  latter  situation  is  likely  to  cause  a 
major  high-water  event,  especially  if  the 
snowpack  is  relatively  heavy.  Fishing  be- 
comes just  about  futile  under  these  con- 
ditions. The  more  incremental  and 
gradual  unlocking  caused  by  a short  pe- 
riod of  moderating  temperatures  and  light 
rain  puts  the  streams  in  much  better  con- 
dition when  you  arrive. 

On  the  three  major  Lake  Erie  tribs,  some 


On  Elk  Creek,  the  section 
from  Route  5 upstream  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Girard 
Legion  Park  just  above  US 
Route  20  has  a fairly  good 
gradient  for  streams  in 
this  watershed. 

stream  sections  will  have  higher  percent- 
ages of  open  and  hence  fishable  water  than 
others.  On  Elk  Creek,  the  short  section 
from  PA  Route  5 west  of  Lake  City  to  the 
mouth  is  often  completely  clogged  by  a 
mountain  of  ice  in  January  and  February 
and  cannot  be  fished.  However,  the  sec- 
tion from  Route  5 upstream  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Girard  Legion  Park  just  above 
US  Route  20  has  a fairly  good  gradient  for 
streams  in  this  watershed  and  you  can 
usually  find  some  open  water  here. 

On  Walnut  Creek  east  of  Fairview,  the 
same  clogging  of  the  stream  mouth  by  ice 
from  previous  melts  pretty  much  removes 
the  lower  half-mile  of  the  stream  from 
consideration  as  a mid-winter  destination. 
However,  the  section  from  the  US  Route 
20  bridge  upstream  to  the  vicinity  of  State 


Route  832  has  several  sections  where  a 
moderate  gradient  combines  with  decent 
depths  to  produce  holding  lies  and  worth- 
while fishing  on  warmer  mid-winter  days. 

On  Twenty  Mile  Creek  near  North  East, 
water  selection  is  limited,  because  only  the 
lower  four  miles  of  the  stream  are  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  majority  of  the  Twenty  Mile 
Creek  watershed  flows  through  New  York 
state.  Still,  even  in  this  short  section,  you 
can  find  areas  with  the  right  attributes  for 
mid-winter  steelheading.  The  best  bet  is 
for  anglers  to  explore  the  section  of  the 
stream  from  the  PA  Route  5 bridge  up- 
stream to  the  1-90  bridge. 

Remember  that  virtually  the  entire 
length  of  all  these  streams  flows  through 
privately  held  land  open  to  fishing  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  landowner.  Be  a con- 
siderate angler  and  do  not  litter  or  other- 
wise tarnish  your  welcome,  and  always  ask 
permission  where  applicable.  As  the  Lake 
Erie  steelhead  fishery  continues  to  grow 
in  popularity,  access  issues  will  continue 
to  grow  in  importance.  Your  actions  while 
on  the  water  can  have  a positive  effect  on 
stream  access  for  all  anglers. 

Fish  haunts 

So  it’s  a mild  January  day,  and  you  are 
on  the  water  in  search  of  steelhead.  Where 





should  you  look  for  the  fish?  Well,  the  best 
rule  of  thumb  is  to  remember  that  despite 
their  big-water  backgrounds,  these  fish  are 
trout,  and  once  in  a stream  setting  they 
often  behave  much  like  the  trout  in  any 
other  Pennsylvania  stream. 

Adequate  cover  is  priority  number  one 
for  these  fish.  Despite  their  size,  they  re- 
tain the  instinctive  desire  to  be  able  to 
remain  unseen  by  passing  predators.  In 
the  cold  flows  of  winter,  the  metabolism 
of  the  steelhead  is  at  its  annual  low  point. 
They  do  not  wish  to  expend  any  more 
energy  than  necessary  to  hold  in  the  cur- 
rent. This  need  for  cover,  combined  with 
the  migratory  nature  of  these  fish,  makes 
the  deeper,  slower  water  below  long  riffles 
and  other  obstructions  your  best  bet  for 
finding  good  numbers  of  fish. 

The  steelhead  often  travel  during  dark- 
ness and  low  light  periods.  They  find  deeper, 
slack  water  to  rest  in  during  the  day.  For 
this  reason,  thoroughly  work  any  open  water 
where  you  cannot  see  the  bottom.  These 
areas  have  sufficient  depth  to  provide  cover, 
and  are  where  the  fish  will  be. 

The  nature  of  the  Lake  Erie  watershed 
also  provides  some  unique  and  different 
types  of  cover  than  you  are  likely  to  find 
in  other  Pennsylvania  trout  waters.  Almost 
all  these  streams  have  bottoms  comprised 
of  large  sheets  of  shale  that  are  broken  and 
scattered  throughout  the  streambed.  The 
gaps  between  these  sheets  of  rock  often 
produce  sharp  dropoffs  that  are  perfect 
holding  water  for  steelhead. 

One  of  my  favorite  techniques  on  these 
streams  is  to  put  enough  weight  in  front 
of  my  offering  to  sink  it  very  rapidly.  Then 
I let  it  drift  along  the  face  of  one  of  the  shale 
sheets.  When  it  reaches  the  end,  it  falls 
quickly  into  the  slot  and  often  all  but  bops 
a waiting  fish  on  the  nose. 

In  the  cold  waters  of  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, these  fish  usually  don’t  travel  far  to 
intercept  a fly  or  lure,  and  fishing  the  slots 
and  dropoffs  in  this  manner  can  be  very 
productive. 

When  fishing  the  Lake  Erie  tributaries 
in  January  and  February,  it  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  to  find  yourself  facing  a situ- 
ation where  ice  extends  from  both  banks 
and  leaves  a fairly  narrow  slot  of  open  water 
in  the  center.  Steelhead  use  the  edges  of 
this  ice  the  same  way  a regular  stream  trout 
uses  a log  or  boulder-as  a form  of  cover. 
So  try  to  get  your  lure,  bait  or  fly  to  drift 
as  far  under  these  ice  shelves  as  possible. 
You  will  be  covering  more  fish,  and  will 
have  more  hookups. 

Of  course,  once  you  have  hooked  one 
of  these  fish  five  or  six  feet  back  under  the 


edge  of  an  ice  shelf,  getting  it  out  is  your 
problem! 

One  caution  here.  Whenever  possible, 
do  all  of  your  casting  from  the  banks  and 
avoid  walking  out  on  the  ice  shelves.  Ice 
on  flowing  water  seldom  has  uniform 
thickness,  and  while  it  will  hold  you  some- 
times, more  often  than  not  you  will  be 
greeted  by  the  gunshot-like  sound  of  crack- 
ing ice  if  you  try  it.  It  is  far  better  to  miss 
getting  a good  angle  on  a decent  drift  over 


a pod  of  fish  than  to  risk  a dousing  in  35- 
degree  water,  resulting  in  hypothermia  or 
worse.  It  can  do  a lot  more  than  just  ruin 
your  day.  It  can  be  deadly.  So  err  on  the 
side  of  caution  when  fishing  these  waters 
in  the  dead  of  winter. 

Trout  fishing  instincts 

In  searching  out  more  conventional 
types  of  cover  on  these  streams,  use  your 
regular  stream  trout  angling  instincts.  As 


This  angler  on  Twenty  Mile  Creek  has  a nice  steelhead.  On  Twenty  Mile  Creek,  water  selection 
is  limited,  because  only  the  lower  four  miles  of  the  stream  are  in  Pennsylvania.  Even  in  this 
short  section,  the  best  bet  is  to  explore  the  section  of  the  stream  from  the  PA  Route  5 bridge 
upstream  to  the  T90  bridge. 
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long  as  there  is  sufficient  depth  to  hide  the 
fish,  the  eddies  and  slack  water  along 
brushy  stream  banks  are  good  places  to 
prospect.  Also  try  the  edges  of  sunken  logs 
and  other  instream  obstructions.  Be  per- 
sistent and  methodical  in  your  coverage 
of  all  the  holding  water  you  are  fishing. 

Not  only  is  this  good  advice  when  fishing 
in  water  temperatures  that  are  likely  to  be 
in  the  30s,  when  the  steelhead’s  metabo- 
lism is  considerably  slower,  but  Lake  Erie 
steelhead  have  a reputation  for  turning  off 
and  on  unpredictably,  and  the  same  fish 
that  refused  casts  one  through  20  may 
suddenly  be  on  your  line  on  cast  number 
21.  Keep  working  the  same  piece  of  wa- 
ter as  long  as  your  nerves  can  take  it.  Very 
often,  it  pays  off. 

Lures,  baits,  flies 

There  are  as  many  schools  of  thought 
about  the  best  lures,  baits  and  flies  for  Lake 
Erie  steelhead  as  there  are  anglers.  One 
notion  on  which  there  is  general  agreement 
is  that  these  fish  are  as  likely  to  strike  out 
of  territorial  instinct  or  curiosity  as  they 
are  for  the  purpose  of  actually  feeding.  This 
means  some  really  outlandish  types  and 
colors  of  offerings  can  produce  well  on 
these  streams.  It  also  means  that  almost 
anything  you  have  in  your  arsenal  may  be 
worth  a try. 

Bait  anglers  can  do  well  with  waxworms, 
grubs,  salmon  eggs,  spawn  sacks  and 
redworms  or  crawlers.  These  baits  should 
be  drifted  as  close  to  the  bottom  as  pos- 
sible using  enough  weight  to  get  them 
down,  but  not  so  much  so  that  the  presen- 
tation  appears  unnatural.  Very  long 
“noodle”  rods  in  the  nine-foot  to  10-foot 
range  are  a favorite  of  local  anglers  fish- 
ing bait.  These  rods  have  very  sensitive  tips 
that  can  help  detect  the  often  subtle  take 
of  a steelhead  in  very  cold  water. 

A medium-size  open  face 
spinning  reel 
spooled  with 
four-  or 


six-pound  test  is  about  right  for  fishing 
bait  on  these  streams. 

Spin  fishermen  score  on  these  fish  with 
small  spinners  and  spoons.  Let  these  of- 
ferings sweep  past  and  through  the  likely 
holding  areas  in  the  stream.  Small  plas- 
tic-tail jigs  in  1/32-ounce  and  1/16-ounce 
sizes  in  shades  of  white,  chartreuse  and 
yellow  also  take  a lot  of  fish.  The  key  to 
taking  these  fish  on  lures  in  mid-winter 
is  to  retrieve  your  lure  at  enough  of  a pace 
to  allow  its  built-in  action  to  kick  in.  If 
you  can  let  the  current  do  this  for  you  on 
a natural  drift,  all  the  better.  In  the  very 
cold  water,  these  fish  will  generally  not 
chase  a lure  very  far,  so  work  your  lure  low 
and  slow. 

Fly  fishing  for  steelhead  in  the  streams 
along  the  Pennsylvania  lake  shore  grows 
more  popular  each  year.  Most  conventional 
steelhead  wet  fly  patterns  like  the  Thor  and 
Skunk  take  a fair  number  of  fish,  as  do 
black,  white  or  yellow  Woolly  Buggers  in 
sizes  6 through  12.  But  the  all-around 
favorite  flies  of  locals  are  the  glo-bug,  or 
egg  fly,  and  the  sucker  spawn.  Glo-bugs 
in  sizes  8 through  14  take  the  most  fish. 
The  best  colors  seem  to  change  by  water 
clarity.  In  clearer  flows,  a pinkish  orange 
glo-bug  is  hard  to  beat.  However,  in  higher, 
dirtier  stream  conditions,  I have  had  my 
best  luck  on  glo-bugs  in  gaudy  shades  of 
chartreuse  and  yellow. 

Many  fly  fishing  steelheaders 
prefer  sucker  spawn  flies  in  very 
small  sizes,  sometimes 
as  small  as  size 
18  or  20. 


Others  prefer  these  flies  of  looped  yarn  in 
larger  sizes,  from  14  all  the  way  up  to  8. 
The  larger  ones  seem  to  do  better  when  the 
water  is  somewhat  off  color,  the  smaller 
in  lower,  clearer  flows.  Almost  any  color 
sucker  spawn  is  worth  a try,  from  patri- 
otic-looking configurations  of  red,  white 
and  blue  to  more  simple  shades  of  peach 
and  orange.  Keep  experimenting  and 
changing  colors  until  you  find  the  one  that 
holds  the  fish’s  favor  that  day. 

The  majority  of  flyrodding  steelheaders 
use  a rod  that  is  eight  to  nine  feet  long 
balanced  for  a six-  or  seven-weight  line. 
There  is  no  place  on  any  of  the  Lake  Erie 
tribs  where  you  cannot  use  a floating  fly 
line  effectively.  Few  of  the  pools  are  deeper 
than  five  feet,  and  most  are  closer  to  three. 
So  leave  the  lead  core  and  sink  tips  at  home. 

If  you  are  up  to  the  occasionally  nasty 
weather  and  the  ice-framed  conditions 
offered  by  our  Lake  Erie  tributaries  in  Janu- 
ary and  February,  and  if  you  use  some 
common  sense  planning  to  hit  the  weather 
right,  you  can  have  fantastic  days  on  these 
waters  over  the  biggest  trout  Pennsylva- 
nia has  to  offer.  Pack  your  long 
johns  and  an  extra  thermos 
of  coffee  and  give  it 
a try  this  year.  O 
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Other  Places 

The  three  main  Pennsylvania  Lake  Erie 
tributaries,  Elk,  Walnut  and  Twenty  Mile 
creeks,  offer  your  best  shot  at  open  and  fishable 
water  during  the  dead  of  winter.  But  they  are  not 
the  only  places.  Take  a look  at  Crooked  Creek  near 
West  Springfield  along  PA  Route  5 near  the  Ohio  line. 
Depending  on  the  weather,  this  smaller  waterway  may  be 
open  and  fishable,  and  it  holds  many  steelhead. Over  on  the  east 
side  of  the  county,  many  fish  are  taken  from  the  lower  sections  of 
Twelve  Mile  and  Sixteen  Mile  creeks  near  Harborcreek  and  North  East, 
respectively.  These  streams  are  small.  They  are  generally  worth  fishing  only  from 
the  mouths  up  to  about  the  vicinity  of  the  PA  Route  5 bridges  on  both,  but  both  have 
good  runs  of  fish  and  you  may  find  some  much  sought-after  solitude  as  well ,-RLP. 
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by  Cliff  Jacobson 


Once,  along  a remote  Canadian  River,  my  wife,  Susie,  and 

I entered  what  appeared  to  be  a relatively  easy  rapid,  only  to  discover 
that  around  the  bend,  there  were  deep,  furious  waves  that  were 
impossible  to  avoid.  We  used  all  our  strength  and  skill  just  to 
keep  the  canoe  aligned  with  the  powerful  current,  and  to  keep 
from  capsizing  in  the  frothy  water.  Then,  just  as  we  thought  we 
had  everything  under  control,  a wall  of  shallow  boulders  loomed 
ahead.  There  was  no  time  to  question  the  route,  only  to  react. 
From  where  I sat  in  the  stern,  the  view  ahead  spelled  disaster. 
Fortunately,  Susie  was  more  optimistic. 

Finally,  it  was  over  and  we  drifted  aimlessly  into  the  pool  of 
ice-blue  water  below,  our  faces  beaming  with  smiles,  our  bod- 
ies pumped  high  with  the  excitement  of  a successful  run.  Granted, 
we  had  stepped  beyond  safe  bounds,  but  we  had  made  it,  and 
through  it  all  we’d  retained  perfect  control  of  our  craft  (or  so 
we  thought).  But  our  friends  on  shore  had  a different  perspective. 
They  laid  into  us  with  unrepeatable  expletives  and  gave  us  fair 
warning  that  we  better  never  pull  a dumb  stunt  like  that  again. 
We  pointed  out  that  we  didn’t  hit  a single  rock  (honest!)  and 
tried  to  clear  ourselves  by  suggesting  that  we  “mastered”  the 
run.  But  everyone  on  shore  believed  that  God  had  directed  our 
descent.  We  humbly  apologized  and  vowed  to  show  better  judg- 
ment “next  time.” 

As  you’ve  observed,  luck  and  skill  sometimes  get  you  through 
a difficult  rapid.  However,  the  odds  are  much  better  if  you  check 
out,  and  think  about,  what’s  in  your  path  before  you  take  it  on. 
No  canoe  team  should  ever  attempt  a dicey  rapid  until  everyone 
has  studied  it  from  shore  and  probed  the  options.  The  quiet, 
unpressured  time  it  takes  to  “look  and  talk,”  will  encourage  a 
responsible  plan.  Things  will  go  smoother  if  you  plan  what  you 
can,  while  you  can. 


Rivers  read  like  books 

Rivers  read  like  books:  If  you  want  to  know  how  the  story  ends, 
you  have  to  quit  reading  the  page  you’re  on  and  thumb  ahead. 
Want  to  know  what  lies  around  the  bend  or  beyond  the  next  eddy? 
Then  stop  canoeing  and  have  a look!  Put  ashore  above  the  ob- 
stacle (tie  the  canoe  to  a rock  or  tree)  and  walk  the  river  bank. 
Waterproof  binoculars  can  help  you  focus  on  distant  concerns. 

How  to  scout  a river 

1.  Get  on  the  level  with  the  river.  Rapids  look  much  smaller 
when  viewed  from  above,  even  a few  yards  above.  If  you  doubt, 
check  a lively  rapid  from  a high  bridge,  then  walk  down  to  the 
river  and  look  at  it  again.  Big  difference! 

2.  An  upstream  view  is  the  best  cue.  Walk  to  the  base  of  the  drop 
(or  obstacle)  and  look  back  upstream.  What  looked  possible  from 
above  may  prove  to  be  impassable  when  observed  from  below. 

3.  Study  every  inch  of  the  prospective  route!  Never  commit 
to  a route  that  has  sections  you  can’t  see.  Example:  There  are 
two  routes  through  a rapid— a tricky  course  that  you  can  clearly 
scout,  and  an  easier  route,  which  has  some  short  blind  spots.  Should 
you:  a)  go  for  the  tricky  course,  b)  commit  to  the  “easier  route,” 
or  c)  line  or  portage  around  the  rapid? 

I’d  choose  (a)  or  (c).  My  partner  and  I know  what  to  expect  with 
option  (a),  and  we  can  decide  if  we  are  up  to  the  challenge.  (C)  is 
always  the  safest  alternative,  but  it’s  no  fun.  (B)  has  “unknowns” 
and  is  therefore  out  of  the  question. 

4.  A capsize  far  from  shore  may  get  you  more  than  you  bar- 
gained for.  An  upset  in  the  middle  of  a wide,  fast  river  is  usu- 
ally much  more  serious  than  one  near  shore,  where  rescue  is  easier. 
It’s  also  easier  to  scout  a route  near  shore  than  one  far  out  in 
the  river. 


The  author  says  that  rivers  read  like  books:  If 
you  want  to  know  how  the  story  ends,  quit 
reading  the  page  you’re  on  and  thumb  ahead. 
Want  to  know  what  lies  around  the  bend? 

Stop  canoeing  and  have  a look! 
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5.  This  rule  suggests  on  which  side  of  a river  bend  your  ca- 
noe should  be:  High  water,  bend  inside;  low  water,  bend  out- 
side. Otherwise,  enjoy  a little  of  the  middle.  Rocks  and  debris 
pile  up  on  outside  bends  where  the  current  flow  is  strongest,  so 
stay  on  the  inside  bends,  especially  after  a heavy  rain.  “Bend 
outside”  only  when  water  levels  are  very  low.  It’s  usually  best 
to  scout  rapids  from  an  inside  bend.  If  the  drop  proves  too  dif- 
ficult, you  may  be  able  to  line  your  canoe  along  the  quiet  eddy 
near  shore.  Or,  if  you  must  portage,  it’s  easier  to  cut  across  an 
inside  bend  than  to  circumnavigate  an  outside  curve. 


Figure  1.  Viewed  from  above.  Choose  a safe  “downstream  vee”  when 
entering  a rapid. 


RIVER  FLOW 


Figure  2a.  Entering  an  eddy.  Canoe  must  be  leaned  upstream  when 
the  bow  crosses  the  eddy  line. 


Figure  2b.  Leaving  an  eddy.  Canoe  enters  the  current  at  about  a 

45-degree  angle.  Bow  paddler  uses  a high  brace  and  leans 
the  canoe  downstream  as  the  bow  crosses  the  eddy  line. 

stacks.”  Uniformly  spaced  “stacks”  indicate  deep  water  and  fun 
canoeing— that  is,  if  the  waves  aren’t  so  large  they  swamp  the  canoe. 
If  your  canoe  begins  to  take  water  as  you  descend  through  hay- 
stacks, simply  backpaddle  and  slow  down.  This  will  give  the  bow 
a chance  to  rise  up  over  the  scalloped  waves. 

Or  you  could  quarter  into  the  breaking  waves  at  an  angle  to 
provide  more  lift.  You  can  also  lighten  the  ends  (you  should  lighten 
both  ends,  not  just  the  bow)  by  moving  the  paddlers  closer 
amidships.  If  your  canoe  begins  to  submarine  in  the  waves,  paddle 
the  “edges”  of  the  stacks  to  keep  from  swamping. 

Strainers 

Few  river  obstacles  are  more  dangerous  than  a downed  tree 
(especially  one  with  branches)  that  blocks  a river.  Watch  out 
especially  carefully  for  strainers  after  a storm,  most  often  on  small, 
low  volume  streams  that  have  lots  of  bends.  Be  especially  wary 
of  sweepers  that  block  outside  curves,  as  the  current  will  force 
your  canoe  into  them.  If  the  water  is  high  and  fast,  get  out  and 


Figure  3.  Viewed  from  above.  Back-ferry  to  safety 

(small  arrows  indicate  direction  of  paddle  movement). 
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River  features 

An  open  vee  indicates  the  location  of  closely  spaced  rocks  and 
the  safe  passage  between  them.  Run  the  vee  and  you’re  home 
free!  Note  that  there’s  an  “eddy”  behind  each  exposed  rock  that 
forms  the  vee.  Throw  a stick  into  the  eddy  and  watch  it  float 
upstream  to  the  base  of  the  rock.  If  you  paddle  into  a strong 
eddy,  your  canoe  will  float  upstream,  too!  See  figure  1. 

Eddies  are  like  parking  spots  in  a thoroughfare.  Whitewater 
canoeists  use  them  as  safe  resting  places  to  view  what  lies  ahead, 
and  to  plan  their  next  move.  But  getting  into  and  out  of  an 
eddy  can  be  tricky  because  there  is  a current  differential  at  the 
eddy’s  edge.  This  is  the  eddy  line  and  crossing  it  in  a strong 
current  can  be  dangerous  if  you’re  not  prepared  for  the  con- 
sequences. If  you  cautiously  poke  your  bow  into  the  slow 
upstream  current  of  the  eddy,  the  main  flow  of  the  river  will 
catch  your  stern  and  spin  it  downstream,  like  a rug  pulled  from 
beneath  your  feet.  Brace  your  paddles  and  prepare  for  the  snappy 
jerk— or  get  ready  to  swim! 

To  enter  an  eddy  bow  first,  you  must  drive  powerfully  forward 
across  the  eddy  line.  As  the  stern  swings  downstream,  lean  the 
canoe  upstream  (down  current)  to  prevent  upsetting. 

Leave  the  eddy  the  opposite  way  you  entered  it.  The  key  is  to 
lean  the  canoe  downstream  to  offset  the  “rug-pulling”  effect  of 
the  eddy  line.  Choose  a gentle  riffle  with  a small,  weak  eddy  for 
practice.  Don’t  try  powerful  currents  until  you  have  the  basic 
turn  down  pat.  See  figures  2a  and  2b. 

Haystacks 

When  the  fast  water  racing  through  a chute  reaches  calmer 
water  below,  it  forms  nearly  erect  standing  waves  called  “hay- 
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scout  every  blind  curve  before  you  paddle  around  it!  Otherwise, 
staying  on  the  inside  bends  will  usually  prevent  trouble.  Learn 
to  ferry  your  canoe  across  a current  (if  ducks  can  do  it,  you  can 
too!)  so  you  can  avoid  being  swept  into  a strainer. 

When  your  canoe  is  headed  straight  toward  a downed  tree,  turn 
the  bow  of  your  canoe  about  30  degrees  away  from  where  you 
want  to  go,  and  backpaddle  with  all  your  might.  The  two  vec- 
tors—back  paddling  speed  and  forward  current  speed— will  com- 
bine to  move  the  canoe  sideways.  When  you’ve  cleared  the  tree, 
straighten  out  the  canoe  and  continue  ahead.  This  technique 
is  called  a backferry.  See  figure  3. 


Figure  4.  Side  view.  It’s  unsafe  to  run  any  dam!  The  danger  lies  in  the 

well -formed  backroller  which  will  trap  your  canoe  and  recirculate 
it  with  the  eddy  flow. 

Dams 

Anyone  who  questions  the  danger  of  running  a dam  should 
pick  an  innocuous  looking  low-head  dam  and  throw  a stick  over 
the  brim.  If  things  fall  according  to  plan,  the  stick  will  disap- 
pear in  the  plunge.  Then,  seconds  later,  it  will  resurface  a few 
yards  below.  Then  it  will  determinedly  glide  back  upstream  to 
the  base  of  the  dam,  where  it  will  go  down  and  around  again, 
like  a load  of  clothes  in  a washing  machine.  See  figure  4. 

Essentially,  a dam  is  an  eddy  set  on  edge.  The  danger  lies  in 
the  well-formed  backroller  (hydraulic)  at  the  base.  The  “hole” 
that  develops  below  the  drop  is  a “keeper”;  it  will  trap  your  ca- 
noe and  you  and  circulate  both  with  the  eddy  flow.  Escape  means 
diving  deep  below  the  eddy  line  to  the  main  flow  of  the  river, 
where  you  might  be  jettisoned  out— a maneuver  that  requires  a 
cool  head  and  knowledge  of  exactly  what’s  going  on.  A dam  doesn’t 
need  much  of  a drop  (two  or  three  feet  is  enough)  to  trap  a ca- 
noe or  swimmer.  And  once  caught  in  the  maelstrom,  rescue  may 
be  impossible  even  if  help  is  on  the  scene,  and  even  when  vic- 
tims are  wearing  PFDs. 

Howto  recognize  a dam:  Develop  “horizon”  eyes.  The  treeline 
ahead  should  drop  off  gracefully,  not  suddenly.  If  you  observe 
a jagged  drop  in  the  tree  canopies,  get  to  shore  fast— a dam,  falls, 
or  lively  ledge  is  just  ahead.  It’s  best  to  study  maps  or  obtain 
local  information  on  the  location  of  low-head  dams  on  the  wa- 
terway portions  you  plan  to  paddle  so  that  you  can  avoid  these 
drowning  machines. 

Falls 

The  view  upstream  is  the  same  as  for  a dam,  so  don’t  make 
assumptions.  Low  falls  can  be  run  if  there’s  a strong  enough  flow 
and  the  drop  is  not  so  steep  as  to  produce  a heavy  back-roller. 
If,  after  checking  a low  falls,  you  decide  it’s  safe  to  run,  pick  the 
point  of  strongest  water  flow  and  proceed  at  river  speed  over  the 
ledge.  As  you  reach  the  base  of  the  falls,  dig  your  paddles  hard 
and  deep  to  climb  out  of  the  trough  below.  You  may  want  to 
lighten  both  ends  of  the  canoe  (move  paddlers  toward  the  cen- 
ter) to  keep  the  boat  from  swamping. 


When  water  flows  over  a shallow  rock  it  produces  a “boil”  below 
the  water.  The  boil,  which  is  essentially  an  air-filled  eddy  set  on 
edge,  is  similar  to,  but  usually  less  severe  than,  that  produced 
by  the  vertical  drop  of  a dam.  Small  holes  can  capsize  an  open 
canoe.  Big  ones  are  as  dangerous  as  dams.  See  figure  5. 

It  doesn’t  take  a very  big  hole  to  capsize  a canoe.  A mean  12- 
inch  drop  and  a powerful  flow  can  do  it.  Bigger  holes  may  pro- 
duce huge  backrollers  which  can  trap  and  hold  canoes! 

You  can  usually  spot  a hole  from  upstream.  Look  for  an  el- 
evated, calm  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  whitewater— and  stay  clear 
of  it!  As  the  distance  between  you  and  the  hole  closes,  you’ll 
observe  that  what  looked  innocently  calm  from  above  is  actu- 
ally water  pillowing  heavily  over  a rock.  Avoid  this  rock-filled 
“pillow”;  there’s  a hole  at  its  base. 


Figure  5.  Hole  viewed  from  above.  The  air-filled  back  roller  of  a 

hole  can  swamp  a canoe  and  trap  it.  To  escape,  you  must  swim 
out  the  side  of  the  hole  or  shed  your  life  vest  and  dive  below 
the  foam  into  the  bottom  current-procedures  that  require 
skill  and  determination.  Holes  are  no  place  for  open  canoes. 
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Opposing  currents 

You’re  cruising  down  a fast-moving  river.  It  has  rained  recently 
and  the  water  is  high.  Incoming  streams,  which  are  usually  trickles 
this  rime  of  year,  are  now  raging  torrents.  Fifty  yards  away  you 
see  an  incoming  stream.  A powerful  rapid  has  formed  that  runs 
more  than  halfway  across  the  river.  What  to  do?  Quick!  You 
have  five  seconds  to  make  up  your  mind. 

Solution:  The  incoming  current  may  create  a powerful  eddy 
that  could  turn  you  end  for  end  and  capsize  your  canoe.  In  ex- 
treme circumstances  a whirlpool  (huge  eddy)  may  develop.  Then 
again,  there  may  just  be  a slight  push  or  none  at  all.  It  all  de- 
pends on  factors  that  are  too  numerous  to  explore  in  a few  sen- 
tences. The  best  plan  is  to  get  off  the  river  if  you  can  and  scout 
the  danger  from  shore.  If  the  action  is  too  fast,  pour  on  the  power 
and  angle  to  the  calm  side  of  the  river.  Your  speed  and  strong 
angle  to  the  incoming  current  should  minimize  the  push. 

Get  ready  to  execute  a paddle  brace,  as  you  would  when  crossing 
any  eddy  line.  The  important  thing  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  current 
differential  that  you  are  about  to  experience. 

How  do  you  spot  current  differentials?  Look  around— and 
ahead.  And  be  aware  of  your  alignment  to  the  flow.  On  very 
wide  rivers  it’s  not  always  easy  to  tell  if  your  canoe  is  aligned  with 
the  current.  But  the  shoreline  provides  cues.  For  example,  are 
you  running  parallel  to  the  trees  along  shore  or  toward  them? 
Develop  those  horizon  eyes! 


If  you  capsize  and  are  suddenly  in  over  your  head,  do  this:  Move 
to  the  upstream  end  of  your  canoe,  and  then  lie  on  your  back, 
feet  pointing  downstream.  Keep  your  feet  high  to  prevent  som- 
ersaulting in  the  current  and  foot  entrapment,  and  use  your  feet 
and  canoe  paddle  to  ward  off  rocks.  Swim  on  your  back  at  an 
angle  to  the  current  to  reach  shore.  This  is  just  like  backferrying 
a canoe.  Do  not  under  any  circumstances  attempt  to  stand  up 
in  the  current.  Doing  so  could  cause  a foot  to  become  wedged 
between  rocks  (entrapment)  and  allow  the  current  to  mow  you 
down.  Practice  the  “back  swim”  method  in  a gentle  riffle  and 
proclaim  its  importance  to  all  your  canoeing  friends. 

Many  full-length  books  have  been  written  about  reading  and 
running  rivers,  and  I encourage  ever)'  paddler  to  read  them  all. 
But  don’t  neglect  the  practical  side  of  your  education.  One  of 
the  best  ways  to  learn  about  moving  water  is  to  walk  through 
some  gentle  riffles  on  a warm  summer  day.  You’ll  experience 
in  microcosm  all  the  forces  of  a big  dynamic  river. 

Pause  at  the  tiny  ledges  and  eddies  and  observe  their  flow. 
Pile  up  some  rocks  and  make  a falls.  Then  drift  a light  stick 
or  toy  canoe  over  the  drop.  Watch  what  happens.  A few  hours 
of  experimental  play  can  teach  you  more  than  a winter’s  worth 
of  reading. 

River  running  is  a physical  skill  that  requires  much  practice. 
The  “learning  curve”  can  be  shortened  greatly  by  getting  train- 
ing through  your  local  canoe  club  or  from  a professional  . 
instructor.  / 


Howdoyou  spot  current-  differentials?  L^ok  around,  and  ahead. 
And  be  aware  of  your  alignment  to  the  flow.  On  wide  rivers,  it’s 
not  always  easy  to  tell  if  your  canoe  is  aligned  with  the  current. 
The  shoreline  provides  cues.  Are  you  running  parallel  to  the  trees 
along  shore  or  toward  them?  Develop  those  “horizon  eyes.” 
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Ken  Rictor  had  just  landed  a golden  21- 

inch  brown  that  hadn’t  seen  the  inside  of 
a stocking  truck  for  at  least  a couple  years. 
He  lifted  the  heavy  brown  trout  high  so 
all  of  us  downstream  a couple  hundred  feet 
could  see  the  healthy  trout.  I yelled  up- 
stream to  ask  him  what  pattern  he  used 
to  take  the  trout.  I couldn’t  hear  his  re- 
ply. I called  a second  time-but  I still 
couldn’t  hear  him.  The  loud  noise  from 
the  traffic  above  on  the  bridge  prevented 
any  semblance  of  a normal  conversation. 

Ken  had  just  landed  the  trout  directly 
under  the  Interstate  80  bridge  that  crosses 
the  lower  Bald  Eagle  Creek  in  Centre 
County.  He  caught  three  other  trout  in 
the  same  area  within  a half  hour.  For  the 
past  10  years  I had  experienced  similar  suc- 
cess-directly  under  the  interstate  bridge. 
While  thousands  of  motorists  travel  on 
the  road  above,  few  realize  the  extremely 
productive  stream  that  flows  below. 
Hardly  any  drivers  realize  that  while  they’re 
in  a frenzy  to  reach  their  destination, 
anglers  below  have  enjoyed  many  success- 
ful hours  of  fly  fishing. 

One  hot  day  in  July  I fly  fished  the  sec- 
tion of  the  lower  Bald  Eagle  just  down- 
stream from  Interstate  80.  I noticed  the 
clamor  of  cars  and  trucks  the  first  few 
minutes,  but  that  noise  soon  disappeared 
with  the  tremendous  action  that  occurred. 

I arrived  at  the  stream  in  late  July  around 
9:00  a.m.  and  got  an  added  bonus-a  good 
spinner  fall.  Trico  spinners  already  floated 
on  the  surface  and  more  than  two  dozen 
trout  had  taken  up  positions  to  surface  feed 
on  these  small  mayflies.  As  I worked  my 
way  upstream  toward  the  bridge,  I covered 
each  of  the  rising  trout. 

In  two  hours  of  fishing  that  morning  I 
released  12  heavy  brown  trout.  Not  bad  for 
a late  July  morning,  especially  if  you  take 
into  account  that  air  temperatures  for  the 
past  two  weeks  had  risen  into  the  90s  al- 
most every  day.  The  water  temperature  on 
that  stretch  of  the  lower  Bald  Eagle  remained 
fairly  cool,  and  I recorded  a comfortable 
63-degree  temperature  that  morning.  If 
anglers  who  traveled  on  the  bridge  above 
that  section  of  the  Bald  Eagle  only  realized 
how  productive  that  stretch  immediately 
below  them  was!  There’s  three  miles  of  great 
fly  fishing  on  the  Bald  Eagle  above  the  I- 
80  bridge  and  three  miles  below. 

Although  this  lower  section  gets  its  name 
from  the  freestone  stream  above,  it’s  a 
misnomer.  During  the  summer  months 
much,  much  more  water  enters  this  lower 
section  from  Spring  Creek,  the  famous 
limestone  stream,  than  enters  from  the 


upper  freestone  Bald  Eagle  Creek.  This 
important  limestone  stream  cools  the  lower 
section  of  the  Bald  Eagle  and  makes  it  a 
productive  trout  fishery  all  summer  long. 
Get  off  at  Exit  23  for  the  lower  Bald  Eagle. 

Traveling  East  from  the  Bald  Eagle  in 
Centre  County  you’ll  find  the  likes  of  Fishing 
Creek  in  Clinton  County,  White  Deer  Creek 
in  Union  County,  Fishing  Creek  in  Columbia 
County,  and  dozens  of  other  productive  trout 
streams  that  parallel  or  flow  under  Inter- 
state 80  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  state.  Add 
to  this  list  of  streams  the  South  Branch  of 
Beech  Creek,  Black  Moshannon  Creek, 
North  Fork  of  the  Red  Bank,  and  Neshan- 
nock  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  you  can 
see  why  the  area  around  Interstate  80  holds 
some  excellent  trout  fishing.  Let’s  exam- 
ine a few  of  the  better  streams  and  rivers 
along  Interstate  80. 

Neshannock  Creek,  Exit  2 

Bob  Shuey  and  Chris  Caffee,  both  from 
the  Pittsburgh  area,  fly  fish  Neshannock 
Creek  almost  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
They  both  tell  stories  about  trout  they 
caught  well  over  20  inches  long  in  the 
Delayed-Harvest  section  at  Volant.  Dur- 
ing the  late  summer  months  both  anglers 
find  terrestrial  patterns  very  productive. 
During  the  rest  of  the  year  Bob  Shuey  uses 
small  patterns,  size  20  or  22,  like  a Baetis 
Nymph  or  Hare’s  Ear  Nymph. 

I recently  fly  fished  the  Neshannock  one 
hot,  humid  July  afternoon.  The  water  tem- 
perature that  afternoon  rose  into  the  low 
70s.  Even  under  these  conditions,  I caught 
trout-trout  well  after  the  Delayed-Harvest 
designation  had  expired  on  the  stream. 

The  Delayed  Harvest  on  the  Neshannock 
runs  from  Volant  downstream  for  2.7  miles. 
It  holds  a good  number  of  trout  the  en- 
tire season.  However,  the  temperature  does 
rise  into  the  70s  in  midsummer,  and  you’ll 
even  catch  a good  number  of  smallmouth 
bass  at  that  time.  Bob  and  Chris  agree  that 
much  of  the  regulated  water  below  PA  208 
receives  less  angling  pressure  and  holds 
a good  number  of  trout. 

If  you’re  traveling  along  Interstate  80  near 
the  Ohio  border  and  you  have  a few  min- 
utes to  fly  fish,  try  this  one  a few  miles  south 
of  the  town  of  Volant.  Get  off  at  Exit  2. 

North  Fork  of  Red  Bank  Creek, 

Exit  13  or  14 

Shucks  of  recently  emerged  slate  drake 
nymphs  still  clung  to  many  of  the  rocks 
along  the  stream.  The  stream  held  just  a 
scant  flow  compared  to  its  early  spring 
runoff.  Nature  hadn’t  been  kind  to  this 
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50-foot-wide  freestone  stream  in  Brookville. 
The  watershed  had  received  only  a half-inch 
of  rain  in  the  first  20  days  ofjuly.  Add  to 
its  woes  that  the  area  had  just  experienced 
a string  of  90-degree  days  and  you  might 
wonder  what  kind  of  success  any  fly  fisher 
would  have  on  this  stream. 

Even  in  late  July,  the  North  Fork  holds 
some  trout.  I fished  almost  directly  un- 
der the  eastbound  bridge  of  Interstate  80. 
Even  in  these  adverse  conditions  I picked 
up  a couple  of  trout  at  midday.  In  these 
conditions,  look  for  trout  in  some  of  the 
faster,  more  aerated  water. 

You’ll  find  a Fly-Fishing-Only  section 
directly  below  the  Brookville  Dam.  You 
have  to  park  your  car  and  walk  in  to  some 
of  the  upper  sections  of  this  specially  regu- 
lated water. 

Black  Moshannon  Creek,  Exit  21 

This  tannic-colored  stream  flows  north 
out  of  Black  Moshannon  Lake,  in  Black 
Moshannon  State  Park,  and  enters  the 
Susquehanna  River  south  of  Karthaus. 
The  section  just  below  the  dam  holds  a 
Delayed-Harvest  section  and  some  trout 
most  of  the  year.  A dirt  road  follows  much 
of  the  upper  three  miles  of  the  stream.  It’s 
much  more  difficult  to  reach  some  of  the 
lower  water. 

Black  Moshannon  Creek  has  a few 
hatches  like  some  light  cahills  and  March 
browns,  and  even  a few  green  drakes.  The 
best  time  to  fish  the  stream  is  in  late  May. 

You’ll  find  the  stream  difficult  to  fly  fish 
because  of  the  heavy  canopy  of  hemlocks 
and  rhododendrons  along  the  banks.  In 
addition,  the  stream  does  warm  some  in 
the  summer,  and  trout  search  for  sections 
where  cool 
springs  enter. 


South  Branch  of  Beech  Creek, 

Exit  22 

If  only  Beech  Creek  didn’t  have  an  acid 
mine  drainage  problem,  this  stream  would 
be  one  of  the  finest  freestone  streams  in 
the  state.  One  branch  of  this  potentially 
great  stream  does  hold  trout  and  crosses 
under  Interstate  80  near  the  Snowshoe  exit. 
If  you  enjoy  tight  quarters  and  small 
streams,  you’ll  love  the  South  Branch. 
Much  of  it  is  almost  hidden  from  the  an- 
gler. Take  Exit  22  off  of  1-80,  drive  east  a 
few  miles  on  PA  144,  and  you’ll  cross  this 
productive  freestone  stream.  Park  your  car 
at  the  bridge,  wade  upstream  through  a 
long  tunnel  under  1-80,  and  you’ll  see  a 
productive  15-foot-wide  trout  stream. 
Once  you  reach  the  south  side  of  1-80  you’ll 
think  you’ve  been  transformed  into  a dif- 
ferent world. 

Recently  Bob  Park,  Ted  Janke,  and  Lee 
Myers  accompanied  me  on  a hike  along 
the  South  Branch.  While  Bob  showed  me 
the  area,  Ted  fly  fished  50  yards  above  the 
1-80  bridge.  It  didn’t  take  Ted  long  to  land 
a couple  of  stocked  trout.  Bob  and  oth- 
ers who  own  cabins  in  the  area  call  their 
section  the  Snow  Shoe  Wilderness  Club. 
This  organization  allows-even  encourages- 
walk-in  fishing  above  Interstate  80. 

A local  cooperative  nursery  in  nearby 
Clarence,  the  Three  Point  Sportsmen’s 
Club,  stocks  trout  in  the  stream.  There’s 
about  three  mile  of  fishing  above  PA  144 
and  about  a half-mile  below  Interstate  80 
before  acid  mine  drainage  enters  the 
stream. 

Fishing  Creek  (Clinton  County), 
Exit  25 

Don’t  even  think  about  fly  fishing  the 
section  of  Fishing  Creek  that  flows  un- 


der the  bridge  on  Interstate  80.  During 
the  summer  a good  portion  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  stream  near  Interstate  80  goes 
underground  and  resurfaces  a mile  or  so 
downstream. 

Most  anglers  know  the  “narrows”  sec- 
tion of  this  highly  productive  limestone 
stream  best.  It’s  located  a few  miles  up- 
stream from  Lamar.  It’s  this  unusually  cool 
water  that  holds  a great  green  drake  hatch 
in  June.  This  area  also  holds  five  tremen- 
dous hatches  in  early  spring.  On  one  day 
in  mid-April  I saw  blue  quills,  little  blue- 
winged olives,  quill  gordons,  hendricksons, 
and  grannom  caddisflies  emerging.  But 
to  its  detriment,  this  section  also  receives 
undue  angling  pressure. 

I often  opt  to  fish  several  miles  below 
Interstate  80.  Here  you’ll  find  some  good 
late-season  fly  fishing  over  blue  quills,  little 
blue-winged  olive  duns,  blue-winged  ol- 
ive duns,  and  tricos,  and,  as  an  added 
bonus,  you’ll  find  little  angling  pressure. 

To  reach  this  lower  area  of  the  stream, 
get  off  at  Exit  25  and  head  north  on  Route 
64  toward  Mackeyville.  You’ll  find  plenty 
of  places  to  pull  off  the  road  and  fish. 

White  Deer  Creek,  Exit  29 

How  many  motorists  drive  past  Exit  29 
on  Interstate  80  and  never  even  realize  that 
a few  hundred  yards  to  the  south  they’d 
find  a top-notch  trout  stream?  For  years 
on  my  monthly  trips  to  the  Hazleton  Cam- 
pus of  Penn  State  University  I’d  automati- 
cally exit  at  White  Deer  Creek  and  fly  fish 
for  an  hour  or  two.  The  stream  holds  a 
good  number  of  streambred  trout  includ- 
ing some  hefty  browns. 

The  stream  parallels  Interstate  80  for 
almost  10  miles  before  it  empties  into  the 
Susquehanna  River  at  the  town  of  White 


l 

Trout  Streams  Along  1-80 


— 

EXIT  21 

EXIT  22 

Exit  2-  Neshannock  Creek 
Exits  13  & 14-  North  Fork  Red  Bank  Creek 
Exits  21  & 22-  South  Branch  Beech  Creek, 
Black  Moshannon  Creek 


Exit  23-  Bald  Eagle  Creek, 
Spring  Creek 
Exit  25-  Fishing  Creek 
Exit  29-  White  Deer  Creek 
Exit  35-  Fishing  Creek 


Exits  40  & 41-  Lehigh  River 
Exit  43-  Tobyhanna  Creek 
Exit  46-  Pocono  Creek,  Brodhead  Creek, 
McMichael  Creek 
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McMichael,  Pocono,  Brodhead 
Creeks,  Exit  46 

All  three  Stroudsburg-area  streams  hold 
some  spectacular  hatches  like  the 
hendrickson  and  quill  gordon  early  in  the 
season.  But  even  in  late  May,  stocked  and 
streambred  trout  rise  to  sulphurs  and  blue- 
winged olive  duns.  All  three  streams  have 
a lot  of  upstream  posted  water,  but  all  three 
are  worthwhile  fly  fishing.  Much  of  the 
open  water  on  all  three  streams  is  in  and 
around  Stroudsburg. 

Pocono  Creek  hosts  a spectacular  morn- 
ing blue-winged  olive  dun  hatch  in  late 
May.  Streambred  brown  trout  and  native 
brookies  readily  rise  to  this  short-lived 
hatch.  McMichael  Creek  boasts  a good 
slate  drake  hatch  that  appears  in  late  May 
and  again  in  September. 

If  you  plan  to  fish  Brodhead  Creek,  look 
for  some  great  early  season  fly  fishing  over 
hendricksons  and  quill  gordons.  Although 
devastated  by  flooding  from  Hurricane 
Diane  in  1955,  Brodhead  Creek  has  made 
a gallant  effort  to  return  to  its  once  quality 
stream  status. 

Planning  a trip  across  the  state  this  year 
on  Interstate  80?  Take  your  fishing  gear 
with  you  and  try  some  of  the  nearby  trout 
streams.  You  might  not  realize  it  but  a trip 
across  Interstate  80  will  take  you  across 
some  of  Pennsylvania’s  top  streams-and 
they’re  only  minutes  from  some  of  j— l 
the  exits.  CJ 


Trout 

Streams 


Deer.  From  its  beginning  almost  to  its 
mouth,  White  Deer  Creek  holds  an  excel- 
lent population  of  trout  and  some  generous 
hatches.  If  you  hit  the  stream  in  mid-April 
you’ll  find  prolific  hatches  of  quill  gordons 
and  blue  quills.  The  early  season  blue  quill 
hatch  ranks  as  one  of  the  top  10  in  the  state. 
In  late  May  you’ll  find  sulphurs,  March 
browns,  and  green  drakes. 

Although  this  freestone  ranges  from  20 
to  30  feet  wide,  it  makes  up  in  hatches  and 
wild  trout  what  it  loses  in  size.  Don’t  over- 
look the  Delayed-Harvest  section  at  the 
upper  end  of  this  stream.  It  holds  a good 
number  of  stocked  trout  much  of  the  year. 
A dirt  road  parallels  much  of  the  stream 
from  its  source  to  the  Susquehanna  River. 

; 

| Fishing  Creek 
| (Columbia  County),  Exit  35 

Travel  about  30  miles  east  of  White  Deer 
Creek  and  you’ll  find  another  great  free- 
stone stream,  Fishing  Creek.  How  many 
| “Fishing  Creeks”  does  Pennsylvania  have? 
Plenty,  but  this  one  ranks  high  with  me. 
Fishing  Creek  holds  some  great  hatches 
like  sulphurs  and  March  browns.  Even 
though  this  freestone  gets  low  in  late  sum- 
mer, the  water  temperature  in  the  upper 
end  usually  remains  in  the  60s. 
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Lehigh  River,  Exit  40  or  41 

The  river  holds  streambread  trout  and 
some  other  great  hatches  like  a terrific 
hendrickson  in  late  April.  You’ll  find  great 
fishing  on  the  river  well  below  White 
Haven.  Fish  where  some  of  the  cool  tribu- 
taries enter  the  river  and  you’ll  catch  trout 
all  summer.  There’s  some  posted  land 
above  the  dam. 

Tobyhanna  Creek,  Exit  43 

Tobyhanna  Creek  reminds  me  of  so 
many  other  Pocono-area  streams  with  its 
tannic-brown  colored  water.  On  Toby- 
hanna you  see  the  typical  brownish  water 
so  common  on  Pocono  streams  and  plenty 
of  slow  pools.  A Delayed-Harvest  section 
on  State  Gamelands  127  holds  some  re- 
spectable hatches.  If  you  hit  the  stream 
in  late  April,  you’re  likely  to  witness  one 
of  the  heaviest  hendrickson  hatches  in  the 
eastern  United  States. 


Fishing  Creek  (top  left),  exit 
25;  Pocono  Creek  (above), 
exit  46;  and  South  Branch 
of  Beech  Creek  (top  right), 
exits  2 1 and  22. 
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Weather-  Wise 


The  morning’s  steady  breeze  had  grown  to  gusts  of  over 

25  mph.  From  the  back  of  the  long  cove,  we  could  see  whitecaps 
breaking  on  the  main  lake.  Even  with  fully  charged  bow  and  stem 
electrics  we  made  little  headway  nearing  the  open  water.  My  partner 
and  I knew  it  was  going  to  be  a long  ride  to  the  dock.  We  talked 
of  calling  it  a day. 

And  why  not?  The  fishing  had  been  slow-only  three  bass  in 
four  hours,  not  very  good  numbers. 

But  as  we  rounded  the  sharp  point  that  marked  the  bound- 
ary between  the  cove  and  deep  water,  we  were  still  working  our 
lures,  casting  to  the  shoreline  with  fat,  rattling  crankbaits.  Sud- 
denly, with  no  more  than  a heartbeat  between  strikes,  both  of 
us  were  into  good  fish.  When  landed,  the  two  bass  totaled  about 
five  pounds. 


Steadying  the  boat,  we  again  cast  to  the  battered  shoreline, 
and  in  a few  clicks  of  the  clock  both  of  us  again  had  fish. 

“I  think  we  finally  found  them,”  my  partner  called  above  the 
whistling  wind. 

For  some  30  minutes  we  continued  to  catch  a mess  of  bass  from 
that  one  point.  The  wind  made  each  cast  an  adventure,  and  with 
a curve  in  the  line  reminiscent  of  a turnpike  exit,  we  knew  we 
were  missing  a lot  of  strikes. 

Gradually  the  hits  decreased,  and  though  we  switched  mouse- 
traps, we  knew  the  herd  had  been  thinned.  Battening  down  the 
hatches  for  the  ride  across  the  choppy  lake,  my  partner  happily 
noted  that  this  was  another  good  example  of  what  wind  can  mean 
to  fishing. 


“Because  summer  is  when  I key  in  on  shade,  and 
because  summer  is  when  I turn  to  plastic  worms, 
shade  and  plastic  go  hand  in  hand.  I can  work 
four-inch  finesse  worms  slowly  through  the  short 
pieces  of  shade  beneath  overhangs  and  tantalize 
an  otherwise  dreary  bass  into  taking  a bite.  ” 
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Weather-Wise 


Every  bass  angler  should  know  that  it 
doesn’t  have  to  be  blowing  a gale  for  wind 
to  have  a beneficial,  or  detrimental,  effect. 

Even  a gentle  breeze  can  be 
something  the  fisherman 
must  take  into  account  since 
a chain  of  events  is  created 
by  the  wind. 

The  basic  concept  is  easy 
to  understand,  and  that  is 
that  the  food  chain  often 
moves  in  the  direction  the 
wind  is  blowing. 

The  sequence  begins  with 
microscopic  organisms, 
then  insects,  minnows, 
small  gamefish,  and  then  to 
larger  fish  like  largemouth 
bass.  Simply  put,  the  wind 
moves  one,  which  attracts 
the  other,  and  so  and  so 
forth  down  the  line. 

How  the  bass  angler  re- 
acts to  the  wind  can  be  criti- 
cal to  success.  In  strong 
winds  he  is  probably  forced 
to  cast  with  his  back  to  the 
wind,  as  in  the  situation 
cited  above.  This  is  no  prob- 
lem when  the  baitfish  have 
been  pushed  against  a shore- 
line and  the  largemouths  are 
using  the  shore  as  a wall  to 
trap  their  prey. 

But  in  an  weedy  flat  or 
stump  field  I have  often 
found  it  necessary  to  cast  into 
the  breeze  so  that  I can  re- 
trieve the  lure  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  It’s  debatable 
which  direction  the  bass  are 
actually  facing,  but  I’ve  learned  that  largemouth  bass  key  into 
baitfish  that  are  being  driven  by  the  wind,  and  they  like  them 
going  in  one  direction. 

Time  and  time  again,  I have  taken  more  bass  from  the  shore- 
line onto  which  the  wind  is  blowing.  There  are  obviously  other 
environmental  factors  as  well,  but  wind  is  one  condition  I won’t 
overlook. 

Shade 


of  the  street,  nothing  had  taken  our  plastic 
worms  for  hours.  But  here,  under  the  cover 
of  tall  trees,  a couple  of  fish  were  willing  to 
smack  our  baits.  After  we  ex- 
plored and  thoroughly  covered 
the  area,  then  moved  around  the 
island  to  the  bright  side,  we 
again  faced  a fishless  desert. 

On  hot  summer  days,  I be- 
lieve in  fishing  in  the  shade. 
Though  they  don’t  have  eyelids, 
I know  that  bass  can  adjust  their 
eyes  to  various  degrees  of  light, 
but  I still  think  they  prefer  less 
intense  lighting  in  the  summer. 
I also  believe  that  sitting  in  the 
sunlight  warms  their  bodies  to 
an  uncomfortable  level. 

In  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
state,  there  are  four  lakes  I have 
fished  for  years.  I’ve  learned  that 
bass  grow  accustomed  to  the  an- 
ticipated presence  of  shade  in 
the  summer.  They  move  toward 
it  like  clockwork. 

Once  the  sun  is  dominating 
the  rest  of  the  water,  I work  the 
dark  corners  of  these  lakes  to 
find  a few  willing  bass.  These 
same  specific  spots  may  not 
have  held  fish  when  I worked 
them  at  sunrise,  but  they  do 
when  the  sun  is  near  its  apex. 
Even  a piece  of  shoreline  that 
is  not  noted  as  one  of  the  best, 
is  worth  trying  when  it  is  cov- 
ered by  shade. 

One  strong  exception  to  the 
shade  rule  concerns  vegetation. 
To  feed,  minnows  gravitate  to 
the  shoreline  where  algae  and 
weeds  grow,  and  since  bass  feed  on  minnows,  even  a sunny  shore- 
line where  there’s  weeds  and  minnows  is  better  than  a shady 
shoreline  with  neither. 

Since  summer  is  when  I key  in  on  shade,  and  since  summer 
is  when  I turn  to  plastic  worms,  shade  and  plastic  go  hand  in 
hand.  1 can  work  four-inch  finesse  worms  slowly  through  the 
short  pieces  of  shade  beneath  overhangs  and  tantalize  an  oth- 
erwise dreary  bass  into  taking  a bite. 


It  was  1 1 o’clock.  It  was  July.  There  was  barely  a cloud  in  the 
sky  and  the  back  of  my  neck  felt  like  someone  had  been  focus- 
ing the  beam  of  a magnifying  glass  on  my  bare  skin.  The  SPF 
30  had  long  since  liquified  and  run  down  my  back. 

The  last  bass  my  partner  and  I had  caught  was  taken  about 
8:30  a.m.  We  were  about  to  call  it  quits  and  head  for  the  19th 
hole  when  I insisted  we  cut  across  the  lake  to  an  island  where 
the  western  shore  still  was  dark  under  the  shade  of  huge  pines 
and  hardwoods.  It  was  the  only  shade  I could  see  anywhere. 

This  story  ends  happily  (as  all  my  best  stories  do)  with  a couple 
of  bass  coming  from  the  laydowns  along  the  shady  shoreline. 
Though  we  had  fished  fallen  trees  and  brush  on  the  sunny  side 


Rain 

When  I hear  thunder  or  see  the  distant  flash  of  lightning,  I 
get  off  the  water.  Pronto.  No  fish  is  worth  dying  for,  and  graphite 
rods  are  said  to  make  dying  from  lightning  relatively  easy,  and 
that’s  one  fishing  theory  I don’t  want  to  test. 

But  if  I don’t  suspect  the  presence  of  lightning  and  the  elements 
aren’t  in  complete  cacophony,  I like  to  stay  out  when  it’s  raining 
or  about  to  rain.  I’ve  made  some  nice  largemouth  catches  in  wet 
weather,  catches  I don’t  think  I would  have  made  otherwise. 

Repeatedly  I’ve  seen  bass  go  on  incredible  feeding  sprees  with 
the  approach  of  a spring  or  summer  shower.  As  the  clouds  bear 
down,  surface  activity  ignites.  Then,  when  waves  of  rain  strike 
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the  lake,  feeding  goes  subsurface.  Sometimes,  as  the  storm  pounds 
the  water,  the  bass  turn  off;  many  times  they  just  go  a little  deeper. 
It  all  depends  on  the  barometer.  But  there’s  something  1 can  always 
count  on:  When  the  storm  passes  the  bite  goes  dead. 

Fishing  Blue  Marsh  Lake,  Berks  County,  on  a stormy  day  last 
summer,  I had  some  hot  bass  fishing  as  a number  of  showers 
blew  over  the  lake.  Each  time  a storm  passed,  the  bass  would 
shut  down  until  another  cloud  burst  appeared  on  the  horizon 
and  they’d  go  crazy  again. 

For  stormy  summer  days,  I limit  my  lure  selection  to  some  tried 
and  true  basics.  Over  water  less  than  five  feet  deep  or  above  weed 
lines  with  a few  feet  of  open  water  above  the  grass  tops,  I use  white- 
bladed  spinnerbaits,  Pop  R’s  and  Rapala  minnows.  Last  year  I 
tried  Heddon’s  new  “Spit’ n Image”  minnow,  which  keeps  it  tail 
in  the  water  while  its  head  sticks  up  at  an  angle,  and  this  lure 
worked  wonderfully  in  light  stormy  conditions.  In  water  over 
five  feet,  I wing  deep-diving  perch-colored  rattling  crankbaits. 

Thaf  s it.  Except  for  the  Rapala,  all  of  these  baits  have  one  thing 
in  common.  They  make  a lot  of  noise  or  give  off  strong  vibra- 
tions. Very  light  rain  is  handled  by  the  Pop  R’s  and  the  Rapala. 
If  the  rain  is  too  strong  to  keep  bass  on  top,  I use  a 1/4-ounce 
Indiana  blade  spinnerbait,  white  blade,  white/chartreuse  body; 
or  a spinnerbait  I had  specially  made  a few  years  back.  If  s a double- 
Colorado  red-bladed  spinnerbait  with  pearl-white  beads  on  the 
shaft  and  a red-and-white  skirt.  My  fishing  partners  have  seen 
me  catch  rainy  day  river  smallmouths  and  lake  largemouths  with 
these  red-bladed  baits,  and  they’ve  had  their  own  made. 

Sunset 

Sunset  is  a very  unique  time.  The  glow  and  color  of  the  sky 
are  unlike  any  other  moment  of  the  day.  From  mid-spring  to 
early  fall  I catch  an  inordinate  number  of  bass  in  the  30  or  40 
minutes  it  takes  for  the  sun  to  gently  kiss  the  horizon  and  all 
those  nice  colors  to  fade  into  black.  Before  sunset  I may  go  fishless 
for  several  hours,  but  come  the  orb’s  dip  into  a purple  haze,  I 
look  for  a bonanza. 

In  summer,  sunset  is  surface  feeding  time.  Minute  for  minute 
you’ll  see  more  splashes  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  day.  For 
years,  my  modus  operandi  has  been  to  tie  on  high-riding  lures 
at  sunset.  I like  thin-bodied  floating  minnows,  popping  plugs, 
fast-rising  crankbaits,  and  surface-gliding  plastics  like  rats  and 
frogs  or  bulky  plastics  like  Slug-Gos  and  Bass  or  Shad  Assassins. 

I target  splashes  I’ve  seen,  first  casting  several  feet  away  from 
the  last  rise.  The  rise  you  see  may  be  from  a fish  waiting  in  a 
specific  spot,  or  it  may  be  from  a cruising  fish  or  school  of  fish. 
I don’t  want  to  spook  my  quarry,  so  I start  by  working  off  to 
the  side. 

An  important  element  in  fishing  sunset  surface  lures  is  de- 
livery. It’s  not  a good  idea  to  crash  your  lures  down  on  the  wa- 
ter, so  watch  your  casting  trajectory.  Hitting  the  surface  with  a 
downslapping  geyser  is  a no-no.  Instead,  try  to  get  a light  para- 
chute landing  by  arcing  your  cast. 

In  addition,  even  though  I don’t  consider  myself  a bank  hugger, 
I love  to  target  cattails,  shoreline  breaks  and  weedy  shoreline  flats 
in  the  evening.  If  I see  a school  of  fish  working  out  over  open 
water,  I may  race  the  Batmobile  to  the  scene,  but  around  sunset 
I prefer  to  stay  along  the  shore,  picking  off  fish  that  have  cruised 
in  from  deep  water  to  snatch  a meal. 

Night  fishing 

Remember  comedian  George  Carlin’s  “Hippie  Dippy  Weath- 
erman”? Carlin  stood  in  front  of  a TV  map  and  in  giving  his 


atmospheric  prognosis  said,  with  a wiry  smile:  “And  tonight’s 
forecast-dark.” 

In  keeping  with  that  tradition,  I’d  like  to  talk  about  night  as 
a form  of  weather.  I think  George  would  be  pleased. 

I love  night  fishing  for  largemouths.  I like  the  strange  uni- 
dentifiable sounds  and  the  lack  of  distracting  sights.  Over  the 
years,  I think  I’ve  learned  a few  things  about  night  fishing,  and 
the  first,  and  most  important,  is  to  fish  only  dear-water  lakes 
and  rivers.  I’ve  tried  stained  and  off-colored  lakes  at  night  and 
come  away  with  only  drooping  eyelids. 

The  first  question  people  usual  ask  about  night  fishing  con- 
cerns the  moon.  Novice  nighters  want  to  know  if  they  should 
fish  a full  moon  or  a totally  dark  sky?  The  answer  is  not  easy 
to  give. 

Bass  certainly  feed  on  moonlit  nights,  but  they  can  be  hard 
to  catch  under  a bright  full  moon.  When  there  is  no  moonlight, 
feeding  activity  is  usually  reduced.  Still,  I’ve  made  some  fine  catches 
on  pitch-black  nights. 

The  concept  I base  my  night  fishing  on  is  not  so  much  con- 
cerned with  light,  but  with  sound.  My  idea  is  that  things  move 
very  slowly  and  very  carefully  at  night.  Take  a frog,  for  instance. 
You  won’t  see  it  kicking  up  a big  fuss  in  the  water  at  night.  Such 
action  would  only  draw  attention  to  itself.  Instead,  it  floats  or 
swims  slowly,  trying  not  to  create  a disturbance.  The  first  plop 
a frog  makes  from  shoreline  to  the  water  may  be  typically  frog- 
like, but  after  that,  it’s  all  stealth.  Once  the  evening  glow  is  off 
the  water,  imitate  this  action  with  your  surface  lures. 

However,  when  the  moon  is  full,  don’t  rely  exclusively  on  surface 
offerings-that’s  a mistake  many  anglers  make.  Instead,  work 
stealthy  lures,  like  plastic  worms  and  tubes,  slowly  along  the 
shoreline.  This  technique  gamers  a lot  more  fish  on  bright  nights. 

Cast  to  the  shoreline  and  preferably  onto  the  shoreline.  Bring 
the  worm  into  the  water  with  a slight  plop  or  simply  slide  it  into 
the  water.  Then  let  it  sit  there  about  a foot  off  the  beach  for  15 
or  30  seconds.  Begin  working  the  worm  slowly  across  the  bot- 
tom. Don’t  hop  it,  don’t  bounce  it;  just  crawl  it.  Many  times 
the  bass  hit  in  the  first  few  feet  of  the  cast. 

Around  deeper  weed  lines  try  a black  spinnerbait.  At  night 
this  is  a chuck-it  and  chance-it  technique,  but  it  works.  When 
the  boat  drifts  away  from  shoreline  casting  distance,  I pick  up 
the  rod  rigged  with  the  black  spinnerbait  and  cast  to  weedy  water 
four  to  eight  feet  deep  . 

The  whole  question  of  whether  to  fish  on  dark  or  moon-bright 
nights  I find  as  hard  to  answer  as  predicting  the  winning  num- 
ber in  the  state’s  Keystone  Jackpot.  I’ve  had  some  good  fishing 
on  both  bright  and  dark  nights.  That  said,  I know  that  if  the 
fish  have  been  feeding  under  a bright  moon  and  then  the  moon 
sets,  it’s  time  to  go  home.  In  addition,  I’ve  often  had  to  wait  until 
the  moon  rose  above  the  horizon  before  the  fish  turned  on,  but 
I’ve  also  had  enjoyable  bass  fishing  on  dark,  new-moon  nights. 

Instead  of  prognosticating  about  the  moon,  I find  it  more 
important  to  mimic  the  activity  of  the  prey.  A fast  retrieve  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  good;  noise  is  only  good  around  noise;  stealth  is  neces- 
sary around  shorelines  and  shallow  water,  and  instead  of  fish- 
ing deep  water,  fish  around  lighted  boat  docks,  swimming  beaches 
and  even  boat  ramps  when  everyone  else  has  gone  home. 

I like  summer  fishing  at  night  because  I catch  good  bass  and 
every  fish  is  an  adventure.  I also  know  I can’t  aggravate  my  skin 
cancer  under  a starry  sky.  j— u 
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Walleyes  and 
the  Moon  Phase 

by  Ken  W.  Dufalla 


A friend  of  mine,  Greg  Niverth,  and  I 

were  discussing  the  increases  in  the  wall- 
eye and  sauger  populations  in  the 
Monongahela  River  near  our  homes.  We 
live  near  the  Mon’s  confluence  with  Ten  Mile 
Creek,  and  Greg  said  he  has  never  caught 
a legal  walleye  in  our  area.  I told  him  he 
has  to  know  when  to  fish  for  walleyes.  Greg 
seemed  confused  by  my  statement. 

“What  do  you  mean?  Is  there  a time 
to  fish  for  walleyes?”  He  asked.  I told  him 
the  moon  tells  you  when  to  fish  for  wall- 
eyes. He  looked  at  me  and  began  a semi- 
controlled  laugh.  I assured  him  I was 
serious. 

We  had  about  four  days  before  the  moon 
would  be  three-quarters  full,  and  I told  Greg 
I would  show  him.  We  got  together  and 
went  to  Ten  Mile.  After  arriving  in  an  area 
where  I had  taken  several  nice  walleyes  over 
the  years,  Greg  said,  “OK  show  me!”  I put 
on  one  of  my  handmade  spinners  and  on 
the  third  cast  I had  a fish  on.  It  was  a 19- 
inch  walleye,  and  in  about  1 0 minutes,  I had 
an  18-incher.  By  this  time  Greg  was  a be- 
liever. Greg  said,”  I thought  you  were  kid- 
ding me;  how  did  you  find  out  when  the 
walleye  would  hit?”  I told  him  I used  a field 
notebook  and  analyzed  the  data. 

I have  been  studying  fishing  for  walleyes 


for  more  than  20  years,  and  one  thing  I have 
learned  over  this  period  is  that  when  you 
think  you  know  what  a walleye  is  going  to 
do,  they  probably  won’t  do  it.  However, 
I found  that  they  do  have  a tendency  to  be- 
have in  a certain  manner  under  certain 
conditions.  I have  been  able  to  compile 
some  interesting  facts  on  walleye  behav- 
ior. I have  found  that  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able tools  is  a field  notebook.  I kept  records 
of  air  temperature,  air  pressure,  water  tem- 
perature, weather  conditions  and  moon 
phases.  I have  always  wondered  why  on 
certain  days  walleyes  feed  voraciously,  and 
other  days  they  do  not  seem  to  feed  at  all. 

The  first  and  most  detailed  study  that 
I conducted  was  on  the  Monongahela  River 
from  1982  to  1984.  In  this  study,  I fished 


the  areas  below  the  locks  at  Greensboro 
and  Point  Marion.  I chose  these  areas 
because  I knew  that  walleyes  migrate  more 
readily  in  rivers  from  late  November  to  early 
April.  The  walleyes  school  below  the  dams 
in  search  of  suitable  spawning  areas,  like 
the  obstruction  that  the  dam  provides.  This 
gives  the  angler  an  added  advantage. 

Now  that  you  know  where  the  walleyes 
are,  how  do  you  catch  them?  One  of  the 
main  factors  that  seems  to  play  a role  in 
catching  walleyes  is  the  moon  phase.  My 
records  show  that  I caught  more  fish  un- 
der certain  moon  phases.  I fished  for  96 
hours  during  my  study  period.  I spent  54 
hours  of  fishing  when  the  moon  was  three- 
quarters  full  to  full.  I also  spent  42  hours 
fishing  when  the  moon  was  in  other  phases. 
During  the  phase  of  three-quarters  full  to 
full,  I caught  42  of  the  53  legal  walleyes 
during  the  study  period.  This  averaged  to 
.78  legal  walleye  per  hour  of  fishing.  In 
the  42  hours  I fished  when  the  moon  was 
in  all  other  phases,  I caught  1 1 legal  wall- 
eyes. This  averaged  to  about  .33  legal 
walleyes  per  hour  of  fishing  when  the  moon 
was  not  three-quarters  full  to  full. 

Since  this  study,  I have  been  able  to  use 
this  information  to  produce  good  catches 
of  walleyes  over  the  years.  This  leads  me 
to  believe  that  walleyes  prefer  to  feed  in 
daylight  hours  during  the  moon  phases 
three-quarters  full  to  full.  This  study  was 
conducted  during  daylight  hours  mainly 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  The  best  time 
seemed  to  be  10:00  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m.  Thar’s 
right!  Right  in  the  middle  of  the  day  was 
the  most  productive  time  for  legal  wall- 
eyes! Keep  in  mind  that  this  research  was 
done  in  the  winter. 

If  you  are  going  for  walleyes,  check  the 
moon  phase  and  see  what  happens  ! n 


photo-Ken  W.  Dufalla;  pen  and  ink  illustration-Ted  Walke 


The  northern  copperhead  ( Agkistrodon 
contortrix  mokasen)  is  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed and  locally  abundant  of 
Pennsylvania’s  three  native  venomous 
snake  species.  The  timber  rattlesnake 
( Crotalus  horridus  horridus)  and  eastern 
massasauga  rattlesnake  (Sistrurus  catenates 
catenates)  are  the  other  two.  Copperheads 
belong  to  the  taxonomic  genus  Agkistrodon, 
which  includes  both  Old  World  and  New 
World  species.  In  North  America,  there 
are  three  species  and  five  subspecies  of 
copperheads.  They  are  widely  distributed 
from  Mexico  north  into  the  central  U.S. 
and  in  the  east  from  the  tip  of  Florida  to 
the  New  England  states.  The  various 


subspecies  display  different  physical  at- 
tributes that  are  usually  reflected  in  the 
width  of  the  hourglass-like  banding  pat- 
terns on  the  body.  In  Pennsylvania,  cop- 
perheads are  found  in  appropriate  habitat 
in  all  but  the  upper  portions  of  the  north- 
ern tier  counties  and  the  extreme  north- 
western counties.  The  limit  of  the 
copperhead’s  range  in  Pennsylvania  for  the 


most  part  coincides  with  the  southern  limit 
of  glacial  activity.  They  occur  in  remote 
wilderness  areas  in  addition  to  suburban 
and  sometimes  urban  areas. 

Copperheads  are  medium-sized  snakes. 
Adults  typically  range  in  length  from  26 
to  42  inches.  Still,  most  copperheads  en- 
countered in  the  field  will  be  less  than  36 
inches  long.  The  copperhead  was  aptly 
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The  Northern  Copperhead 


Pennsylvania’s 
nonvenomous  snakes 
have  round  pupils, 
like  the  eastern  milk 
snake  at  left,  and  the 
northern  water 
snake,  below. 
Compare  these 
snakes’  eyes  with  the 
vertically  slitted, 
elliptically  shaped 
pupil  of  the 
copperhead  on  the 
previous  page. 


named  because  its  most  distinctive  feature 
is  the  copper  or  bronze-colored  top  and 
sides  of  the  head.  This  species  also  uses 
cryptic  coloration,  or  camouflage,  in  the 
form  of  tan,  brown  and  rust-colored  bands 
that  allow  the  copperhead  to  disappear 
easily  into  dried  up,  fallen  leaves,  sticks  and 
limbs.  The  exception  to  this  stealthy  ap- 
proach is  that  newborn  and  juvenile  cop- 
perheads possess  a yellow-tipped  tail  that 
is  believed  to  act  as  a lure  to  entice  potential 
prey  close  enough  for  capture. 

Even  though  copperheads  are  common 
in  Pennsylvania,  they  are  not  as  abundant 
as  many  homeowners  who  discover  a snake 
in  their  basement  may  believe.  Copper- 
heads are  often  misidentified  because  they 
are  not  the  only  Pennsylvania  snakes  that 
use  brown,  tan  and  rust-colored  patterns 
in  an  attempt  to  camouflage  themselves. 
The  eastern  milk  snake  (Lampropeltis 
triangulum  tnangulum),  northern  water 
snake  ( Nerodia  sipedon  sipedon),  and  the 
eastern  hognose  snake  ( Heterodon 
platyrhinos)  have  all  been  mistaken  for 
copperheads.  In  particular,  the  harmless 
milk  snake  most  often  ends  up  at  the  wrong 
end  of  a garden  hoe  or  shovel  because  it 
was  believed  to  be  a copperhead.  Telephone 
calls  to  the  Commission  from  homeowners 
with  a snake  in  their  basement,  yard  or 
garage  usually  begin  with  the  person  ex- 
citedly declaring,  “we  have  copperheads!” 
In  the  end,  after  some  information  has  been 
exchanged  in  all  but  a very  few  cases,  the 
unexpected  visitors  are  determined  to  be 
a species  other  than  the  copperhead. 

The  simplest,  quickest  way  to  differen- 


The checkerboard 
pattern  on  the  belly 
of  the  harmless 
eastern  milk  snake 
is  another 
characteristic  that 
can  help  people 
distinguish 
copperheads  from 
nonvenomous 
snakes. 


people,  the  concerns  involved  with  an 
unwanted  snake  on  their  premises  are 
greatly  lessened  once  they  have  determined 
that  it  is  not  dangerous. 

Habitat 

In  their  natural  setting,  copperheads  are 
generally  secretive  and  nonaggressive.  They 
can  exist  in  a variety  of  habitats.  Typically, 
copperheads  use  rock  outcrops  or  rocky 
areas  with  talus  slopes  for  cover,  feeding 


tiate  between  a Pennsylvania  native  ven- 
omous snake  and  a nonvenomous  Penn- 
sylvania snake  is  to  carefully  observe  the 
snake’s  eyes.  This  can  be  performed  from 
a safe  distance.  All  of  Pennsylvania’s  na- 
tive venomous  snakes  possess  eyes  with 
vertically  slitted,  elliptical  pupils  that 
appear  similar  to  those  of  a house  cat  in 
bright  light.  Conversely,  nonvenomous 
species  such  as  the  eastern  milk  snake  have 
round  pupils  just  like  a human.  For  most 
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and  as  entrance  ways  to  subterranean  hi- 
bernating quarters.  Like  all  reptiles,  bask- 
ing  in  the  sun  is  important  for  the 
regulation  of  body  temperature  and  meta- 
bolic processes.  Thus,  overwintering  and 
basking  areas  are  usually  located  where  the 
snakes  can  receive  maximum  sunlight 
exposure.  They  may  overwinter  alone  or 
with  other  species  such  as  timber  rattle- 
snakes. Unlike  timber  rattlesnakes,  cop- 
perheads have  for  the  most  part  adapted 
well  to  habitat  conditions  created  by 
people’s  activities.  They  can  be  found  in 
wood  slab  piles,  sawdust  piles,  rock  piles 
and  brush  piles  created  by  land  clearing, 
or  along  utility  rights  of  way.  These  ar- 
eas provide  foraging,  basking  and  shelter- 
ing habitat.  Abandoned  farms,  auto 
junkyards  and  foundations  of  bams  or  old 
homesteads,  especially  those  with  brushy 
fields  and  old  fencerows,  provide  prime 
habitat  for  copperheads  and  their  prey. 

Copperheads  can  be  active  in  Pennsyl- 
vania from  mid-April  to  late  October,  and 
depending  on  the  air  temperature  and 
latitude,  even  into  November.  They  have 
been  known  to  eat  small  mammals,  rep- 
tiles such  as  other  snakes  and  skinks, 
amphibians  (frogs,  salamanders)  and  even 
insects.  Foraging  and  the  pursuit  of  mates 
can  lead  them  up  to  two  miles  from  their 
overwintering  habitat.  During  the  warm 
months  they  may  occupy  a variety  of  habi- 
tats such  as  emergent  wetlands,  areas  along 
streams  and  upland  areas.  When  daytime 
air  temperatures  soar  during  the  summer, 
they  tend  to  become  nocturnal.  Humid, 
warm  nights  during  or  after  a rain  are  prime 
times  for  copperheads  to  be  active.  This 
occurs  for  several  reasons.  Small  animals 
are  most  active  on  rainy  nights.  Scent  trail- 
ing of  prey  or  other  snakes  is  improved  by 
wet  conditions.  Air  temperatures  are  suf- 


ficiently warm  to  allow  the  copperhead’s 
metabolic  rate  to  be  high  enough  for  ac- 
tive movement.  Lastly,  the  cover  of  dark- 
ness shields  them  from  many  predators. 

Reproduction 

Copperhead  mating  can  occur  in  the  late 
spring  or  early  fall.  Female  copperheads, 
like  many  reptiles,  can  store  sperm  for  long 
periods  of  time.  However,  ovulation  takes 
place  only  in  the  spring.  Thus,  several  males 
may  successfully  mate  with  a single  female. 
As  a result,  multiple  paternity  often  occurs 
within  a single  litter.  Males  often  engage 
in  agonistic  behavior  (fighting  for  mating 


rights).  Generally,  the  larger  male  emerges 
the  victor.  However,  if  a copperhead  male 
has  fought  and  lost  previously,  they  typi- 
cally never  again  challenge  other  males  for 
breeding  rights.  Apparently,  only  the  stron- 
gest, most  fit  males  successfully  pass  on 
their  genes  to  the  next  generation. 

As  an  additional  level  of  quality  assur- 
ance, female  copperheads  have  been  ob- 
served to  mimic  the  fighting  postures 
normally  exhibited  by  males.  Male  cop- 
perheads that  retreat  from  a female  in  fight- 
ing posture  are  not  selected  by  the  females 
to  engage  in  mating.  Thus,  both  male  and 
female  copperheads  play  an  active  role  in 
mate  selection. 

Young  snakes  are  usually  born  near  the 
overwintering  site  during  September  and 
October.  They  range  from  eight  to  10 
inches  long.  Copperhead  young  are  ovovi- 
viparous.  This  means  that  the  newborns 
are  encased  in  a membrane  when  they  are 
expelled  from  the  female,  instead  of  hatch- 
ing from  an  egg.  They  break  through  the 
membrane  to  begin  life  as  fully  functional, 
miniature  versions  of  their  parents.  They 
also  possess  fangs  and  venom  at  birth. 
Shedding  the  skin  occurs  within  a few  days 
of  birth.  The  young  snakes  stay  close  to 
the  overwintering  site.  If  they  are  fortu- 
nate, they  may  procure  a meal  or  two  be- 
fore going  underground  to  wait  out  their 
first  winter. 


Copperheads  are  found  in  appropriate  habitat  in  all  of  Pennsylvania  except  the  northern-tier 
counties  and  the  extreme  northwestern  counties.  They  occur  in  remote  wilderness  areas  in 
addition  to  suburban  and  sometimes  urban  areas. 
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Simply  by  being  snakes,  copperheads  are 
often  the  subject  of  myths,  tall  tales  and 
unsubstantiated  claims  of  extraordinary 
behavior.  One  old  tale  suggests  that  a 
person  can  tell  when  a copperhead  is  nearby 
because  they  give  off  an  odor  that  smells 
like  cucumbers.  Fact  is,  most  snakes  when 
handled  or  frightened  release  a fluid-like 
musk  from  their  vent.  This  is  done  to 


discourage  predators.  This  musk  has  an 
unpleasant  odor  and  is  certainly  not  a smell 
that  you  would  want  on  your  salad. 

Another  more  recent  tale  is  that  copper- 
heads are  interbreeding  with  black  rat 
snakes,  thus  creating  a new  species  of  ven- 
omous snake.  If  one  considers  the  biol- 
ogy of  our  venomous  and  nonvenomous 
snakes,  particularly  the  copperhead  and 


black  rat  snake,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
this  claim  is  untrue.  As  mentioned  ear- 
lier, copperheads  give  birth  to  fully  formed 
young,  which  are  encased  in  a membrane. 
Black  rat  snakes  lay  eggs  from  which  their 
young  hatch  after  several  months.  Thus, 
it  is  a biological  impossibility  for  these  two 
species  to  breed  and  produce  offspring. 

How  myths  get  started  is  unclear.  The 
fact  that  they  persist  is  based  on  the  con- 
tinued misunderstanding  of  these  impor- 
tant predators. 

Education  is  the  key  to  changing  atti- 
tudes and  long-held  false  beliefs  about 
snakes.  As  more  people  become  aware  that 
these  creatures  are  not  mythical,  but  rather 
an  important  and  interesting  species  of 
wildlife,  the  prospects  of  their  long-term 
future  in  Pennsylvania  will  improve.  Be- 
cause of  their  adaptability  to  human  habi- 
tat alterations,  they  are  still  relatively 
common.  Species  such  as  the  copperhead 
will  persist  in  the  Commonwealth  only  if 
we  appreciate  them  for  the  role  they  j— , 
play  in  our  natural  environment.  / 


Copperhead 
Patch  Second 
in  Series 

In  1998  the  Commission  continues  its 
five-year  series  of  non-game  species  lim- 
ited-edition patches  with  a copperhead 
patch.  Only  5,000  copperhead  patches 
will  be  produced.  Patches  promote  all 
aspects  of  non-game  species-especially 
their  biology  and  conservation.  The 
copperhead  patch  becomes  available  after 
January  1, 1998.  Each  sells  for  $4.71  plus 
29  cents  PA  state  sales  tax  for  a total  of 
$5.00.  Include  $3.00  shipping  and  han- 
dling for  each  order. 

The  1997  patch,  the  first  in  the  series, 
featuring  the  rainbow  darter,  is  still  avail- 
able. Contact:  Publications  Section,  PA 
Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 


Resources 


Pennsylvania  Amphibians 
& Reptiles 

Another  excellent  resource  on  snakes 
and  Pennsylvania’s  other  reptiles  and  am- 
phibians is  the  Commission’s  book,  Penn- 
sylvania Amphibians  & Reptiles,  by  Larry  L. 
Shaffer.  This  161-page  full-color  book 
details  information  on  the  characteris- 


Pennsyivania 
Amphibians 
Reptiles 


tics,  identification,  range,  habitat,  repro- 
duction, and  food  of  Pennsylvania’s  sala- 
manders, frogs,  toads,  turtles,  lizards,  and 
snakes. 

The  book  sells  for 
$9.43 + $.57  Pennsyl- 
vania state  sales  tax 
and  $2.00  for  ship- 
ping and  handling 
(total  of  $12  for 
books  sent  to  PA  ad- 
dresses). Contact  the 
Commission  Publi- 
cations Section  at 
P.O.  Box  67000,  Har- 
risburg, PA  17106-7000. 


Timber  Rattlesnake  Video 
The  Pennsylvania  Wild  Resource  Con- 
servation Fund  has  produced  a video 
called  Shadow  of  Misunderstanding,  which 
explains  timber  rattle- 
snake behavior  and 
new  efforts  to  enhance 
the  snake’s  survival. 

Copies  cost  $20  each, 
but  a 30-day  viewing  is 
free.  Contact:  PA  Wild 
Resource  Conserva- 
tion Fund,  P.O.  Box 
8764,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-8764. 


Snakes  Publication 
The  Commission  has  produced  a pam- 
phlet titled  Snakes  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
is  available  by  send- 
ing a business-sized 
self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope 
to:  Publications 
Section,  PA  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission, 

P.O.  Box  67000, 

Harrisburg,  PA 
17106-7000.  This 
document  provides 
an  overview  of  snakes  in  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  issues  that  they  face. 


Snake  wall  chart 

^ SNAEES  of  Pennsylvania 

«ait 


$.94  + $.06  and  $2.00  postage.  Send 
orders  to  the  PFBC  address  above. 
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Looking  Back 
on  the  Season 


It  has  been  said  that  one  should  not  live 

in  the  past.  Instead,  one  should  look  to- 
ward the  future.  But  memories  are  instilled 
in  all  of  us,  and  looking  back  does  not 
always  induce  pain  or  anguish. 

As  the  snow  now  falls  in  quiet  flakes, 
heard  only  by  those  that  listen  closely, 
memories  of  the  past  season  flood  my 
mind. 

As  I look  back  on  the  past  season,  I think 
of  the  fish  I have  taken  and  the  remarks 
of  a seasoned  angler  when  he  told  me,  “the 
fishing  is  better  now  than  it  has  ever  been.” 

“Anglers  think  nothing  of  taking  a five- 
or  six-pound  largemouth,  or  a river  small- 
mouth  that  exceeds  17  inches  or  a trout 
that  exceeds  20  inches.  When  I was  a kid, 
those  were  fish  of  a lifetime.”  I had  never 
given  it  much  thought,  but  he  was  right. 
Pennsylvania  has  some  of  the  finest  fish- 
ing found  anywhere,  hindered  only  by  a 
bulging  population,  urban  sprawl  and  the 
plaques  that  go  with  it. 

Last  year  was  an  excellent  season.  I fished 
more  than  I had  in  years,  and  the  low,  clear 
waters  of  streams,  rivers  and  lakes  brought 
some  of  my  finest  catches  to  hand.  As  a 
dry  fly  and  topwater  disciple,  the  low,  cel- 
lophane-clear waters  were  to  my  advantage. 

But  there  is  more,  much  more.  There 
were  heartfelt  moments  when  a number 
of  streams  and  rivers  were  degraded  by 
pollution,  not  to  overshadow  standing  by 
a young  man’s  side,  directing  his  casts  until 
he  took  eight  or  more  smallmouths  on  a 
fly  rod-his  first.  His  enthusiasm  flowed 
from  the  river  into  him  and  then  into  me. 
I was  much  more  excited  then  if  I had  taken 
the  fish  myself. 

Then  there  was  a day  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  biologists  found  wild  trout 
through  electrofishing  a stream  where  only 
suspicions  of  such  fish  existed.  I held  one 


fingerling  in  my  hand  as  it  uprighted  it- 
self from  being  measured  and  clipped.  1 
found  nothing  more  beautiful. 

Yes,  there  were  large  trout  as  well,  and 
colorful  fish,  bright  and  firm  and  born 
to  the  river,  and  I remember  thinking  of 
the  truth  that  “beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder.” 

There  is  something  about  water;  the 
quiet,  the  stillness  that  I become  immersed 
in.  At  times  hypnotized  by  the  water  and 
its  surrounding  to  the  point  that  I am  no 
longer  watching  the  fly  or  popper  I have 
cast  to  the  water.  1 have  missed  more  fish 
that  way.  There  is  always  a willing  and 
able  friend  to  chastize  me  when  I do. 

It  has  been  a good  year,  closed  only  by 
the  snows  and  freezing  temperatures  that 
trap  my  line  in  the  guides  as  ice  forms.  I 
know,  too,  that  many  of  my  friends  are  on 
a frozen  chunk  of  ice,  holes  drilled  before 
them,  probing  for  anything  that  will  bite. 
I will  take  time  off,  if  only  briefly;  for  me 
everything  has  its  season. 

Soon  I will  find  little  black  stoneflies 
floating  on  the  waters,  and  a few  very  small 
trout  will  rise  to  them.  The  weather  will 
remain  cold  and  snow  may  patch  the 
ground.  I look  forward  to  taking  a few 
fish,  only  that,  slowly  immersing  myself 
into  the  season,  as  one  slides  into 
bathwater  that  feels  hot  to  the  touch. 


Maybe  a tnp  to  Erie  for  steelhead,  certainly 
some  trout  fishing,  maybe  a spring  jaunt 
for  stripers  and  then,  of  course,  the  shad 
run  on  the  Delaware. 

I also  hope  to  teach  another  of  the  joys 
of  fishing,  and  that  a tight  line  means  only 
that  there  is  icing  on  the  cake.  Perhaps  it 
is  age.  I rarely  count  the  number  of  fish 
I take  in  a day,  in  a season.  I want  only  to 
hold  and  admire  them  for  a second  or  two, 
and  as  they  swim  back  into  the  water,  take 
the  time  to  appreciate  from  where  they  have 
come.  I surely  want  to  feel  the  line  draw 
tight  and  feel  the  enthusiasm  of  fooling 
yet  another  fish,  be  it  a bluegill  or  a musky. 
I then  want  to  tell  a friend-someone  who 
feels  as  I do,  that  fishing  is  a serious  en- 
deavor, and  water  an  important  resource, 
but  that  losing  a fish  is  more  of  a laugh- 
ing matter  than  anything  else,  and  that 
when  the  joy  and  laughter  die,  my  fishing 
will  have  stepped  beyond  that  magical 
boundary  I have  set  before  me. 

That  above  all  else  fishing  is  fun,  relax- 
ing, and  although  I take  it  seriously  and 
the  environs  in  which  fish  live,  fishing  in 
itself  is  to  be  a tranquil,  relaxing  sport.  It 
is  best  shared  with  friends  of  like  mind. 

Finally,  in  1998  may  we  all  cast  in  hope 
and  anticipation  and  not  despair  or  des- 
peration. o 
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Boating’s  Cuttin 

Award-Winning 
Mew  Products 


by  Chris  Janson 


The  International  Marine  Trades  Exhibit  & Conference 

(IMTEC)  is  held  annually  in  Chicago  every  September.  It  is  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Marine  Manufacturers  Assocation  (NMMA). 
Several  hundred  manufacturers  preview  new  products  at  this  show 
for  dealers  and  for  the  press.  NMMA  also  sponsors  its  Inno- 
vation Awards  as  part  of  IMTEC.  Some  of  the  categories  in- 
cluded in  the  contest  were  Engines,  Electronics,  Trailers,  Original 
Equipment/Components,  Service  Shop  Equipment  and  Gen- 
eral Accessories.  Categories  also  include  Boats  and  Soft  Goods, 
but  no  Innovation  Award  winners  were  chosen  this  year  in  those 
categories. 

The  judging  staff  included  Boating  Writers  International 
members  who  are  acknowledged  experts  in  various  fields  of  the 
marine  industry  from  naval  architecture  to  engines  and  electronics. 
To  be  considered  a finalist  of  all  the  products  featured,  each  item 
must  exhibit: 

• An  absolute  distinction  from  any  other  product  currently 
manufactured. 

• An  obvious  benefit  to  the  consumer. 

• Practicality. 

• Cost-effectiveness. 

A product  must  also  be  on  display  at  IMTEC  for  the  first  time 
(not  shown  at  a previous  IMTEC),  and  the  item  must  currently 
be  in  production. 

PA&B  readers  may  find  some  of  these  new  products  quite  useful. 
Here  are  the  winners. 


Motor-Guide’s  voice- 
activated  trolling  motor. 


noise,  and  a new  idle-speed  control  are  just  a few  of  the  techno- 
logical breakthroughs  Suzuki  offers. 

Honorable  mention  went  to  Motorguide’s  new  voice-activated 
Lazer  trolling  motor.  Simply  speaking  to  this  electric  trolling 
motor  from  anywhere  aboard  the  boat  causes  it  to  go  forward, 
backward,  left,  right,  faster  or  slower. 

Finalists  included  Honda,  with  the  first  four-stroke  outboard 
to  break  the  100  hp  barrier.  Honda’s  new  135  hp  engine  now 
represents  the  biggest  four-stroke  available. 

Toyota  made  its  debut  in  the  international  marine  commu- 
nity with  a new  4.0  liter,  90-degree  V8  gas  inboard  that  turns  out 
300  hp.  This  high-tech  aluminum  powerplant  features  twin 
double-overhead  camshafts  and  32  valves. 

MerCruiser,  also  a finalist,  introduced  its  Horizon  Magnum 
MPI  engine,  a 454  cid  package  that  requires  much  less  mainte- 
nance than  comparable  engines. 

Sea  Maxx  entered  its  special  fuel  cell  that  eliminates  vapor 
locking  and  reduced  performance  in  fuel-injected  engines. 

OEM  (Original  Equipment  Manufacturer) 


Engines 

Suzuki’s  60  hp  and  70  hp  four-stroke  outboards  took  top  honors 
in  this  category  for  having  significant  improvement  over  other 
four-strokes.  A solid-state  ignition,  sequential  multi-port  digital 
fuel  injection,  an  unusual  water-cooled  “long-track”  intake 
manifold  that  uses  harmonics  to  increase  power  while  reducing 


Steering  a high-horsepower  outboard  without  hydraulic  steer- 
ing is  difficult  and  tiring.  Morse  Power  Steering  solves  that 
problem  with  its  new  electro-mechanical  steering  system.  Turn- 
ing the  steering  wheel  activates  an  electronic  sensor  that,  in 
turn,  sends  a signal  to  a gear  and  cable  system  mounted  by  the 
engine.  With  only  two  turns  lock  to  lock  and  constant  self- 
centering, Morse  Power  Steering  makes  tough  steering  easy  at 
a very  affordable  price. 

Finalists  included  Atlantic  Marine  Products,  who  offered  its 
new  LectroTabs.  This  electro-mechanical  trim  tab  system  works 
exactly  the  same  way  as  a hydraulic  system,  but  without  oil  or 
bulky  hoses. 

Charles  Marine  Products  Isoboost  T100  combines  all  the  safety 
and  security  features  of  a true  marine  isolation  transformer  with 
the  addition  of  specially  designed  circuitry  to  counteract  low  dock 
voltage  that  can  often  ruin  your  sensitive  onboard  electronics 
and  appliances. 

SeaLand  also  made  the  finalists’  list  with  a new  vacuum  head 
that  fits  in  just  about  the  same  space  as  a manual  or  portable 
toilet.  This  unit  combines  a vacuum  tank,  pump  and  3-gallon 
holding  tank  in  one  compact  unit. 

Trailers 


Dinghy-Mate’s  3-gallon  tank  mounts  on  the  transom, 
where  you  can  easily  see  the  fuel  level. 


Mardikian  Design  offers  the  Super  Sonic  Sports  Trailer,  a sleek, 
virtually  custom  trailer  with  loads  of  truly  unique  features.  The 
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photos-far  left,  Dinghy-Mate ; above  and  at  right,  Motor-Guide. 


( MotorGuido*'*' 


front  of  the  trailer  has  an  aerodynamic  cargo 
section  containing  numerous  lockable  compart- 
ments, an  integral  50-gallon  fuel  tank  with  regu- 
lar gas-pump-type  nozzle  for  easy  refueling,  and  solar 
panels  for  powering  trailer  lights  and  recharging  your 
boat  or  watercraft’s  batteries.  The  Super  Sonic  Sports 
Trailer  is  available  with  custom  colors  and  one-, 
two-,  or  three-axle  configurations. 

Another  finalist  is  the  first  computerized,  universal 
tow  vehicle/trailer  electrical  connection  system.  No 
matter  what  type  of  plugs  either  has,  the  Plug  & Go 
system  allows  you  to  quickly  and  easily  hook  up  lights 
with  no  additional  plug  requirements. 


way  and  secure.  One  of  those  “I  should  have  thought  of  that” 
products,  the  3-gallon  Dinghy  Mate  tank  is  red  translucent  plastic, 
allowing  you  to  see  the  fuel  level  at  a glance.  UL  approved,  this 
tank  makes  any  small  boat  outing  more  pleasant. 

Finalists  were  Future  Products,  who  brought  a Type  V PFD 
for  kids  to  the  show.  These  U.S.C.G. -ap- 
proved devices  incorporated 
flotation  with  swimwear. 

Johnson  Worldwide  As- 
sociates entered  its  Genera- 
tor 70B  Compass,  featuring 
a zero-spin,  direct-reading 
compass  card. 


MotorGuide 


Service  shop 

According  to  several  surveys,  boaters  cite  difficulty, 
inconvenience  and  poor  customer  service  as  reasons 
for  leaving  boating.  Industry  wags  constantly  chide 
us  all  to  make  it  easier!  Quaker  State’s  Q-Lube  Di- 
vision has  done  just  that  with  its  marine  Quick-Lube 
Centers  and  mobile  service  trucks.  In  just  30  min- 
utes, a boat  owner  can  have  all  preventive  mainte- 
nance done  either  by  trailering  the  boat  into  the 
drive-through  service  bay  or  the  mobile  truck  will 
come  right  to  your  dock.  No  muss,  fuss  or 
bother.  Furthermore,  Q-Lube  can  prevent 
many  of  the  current  “owner  accidents,”  in 
which  unskilled  boaters  spill  oil  and  such  into 
the  water.  With  outlets  pretty  much  nationwide,  boaters 
can  prolong  the  lives  of  their  boats  through  painless,  convenient 
and  inexpensive  service. 

General  accessories 

Most  anyone  who’s  ever  run  a small  boat  with  a portable  fuel 
tank  will  appreciate  Dinghy  Mate’s  innovation  award  winner.  It’s 
a portable  tank  that  mounts  handily  on  the  transom,  out  of  the 


Speaking  into  the  microphone  (at  left, 
with  manual  controls)  lets  the  operator 
guide  the  motor  in  any  direction. 


Electronics 
Several  incredible  new  products 
vied  for  final  honors  in  this  year’s  electronics  category.  Once 
again,  however,  the  simplest  took  the  gold.  Shakespeare’s  new 
Centerpin  PL-259  coaxial  cable  plug  makes  installing  a plug  so 
easy  a two-year-old  can  do  it.  No  solder,  no  tools  other  than  a 
pair  of  pliers,  and  you,  too,  can  make  a perfect  connection  that 
provides  better  strain  relief  on  the  wire  and  improved  impedance 
over  a soldered  connection.  Not  only  will  this  product  revolu- 
tionize the  marine  electronics  industry,  but  it  has  ramifications 
throughout  electronics  worldwide.  This  item  may  well  be  the 
most  innovative,  and  simplest,  new  product  in  the  marine  world 
this  year. 

Ratheon’s  SL72  MagTronic  radar  uses  previously  classified 
military  as  well  as  commercial  technology  to  boost  radar  per- 
formance many  times  over  for  the  same  amount  of  output  power. 

Si-Tex  introduced  the  first  affordable  color  LCD  fish  finder/ 
track  plotter  designed  to  be  easily  viewed  in  direct  sunlight. 

Nobeltec  presented  the  most  advanced  ever  navigation  soft- 
ware for  chart  handling.  Its  Visual  Navigation  Suite  also  fea- 
tures trip  planning,  animated  tide  and  current  representations 
and  more.  O 


Selected  1 997 IMTEC  Innovation  Award  Winners 


Atlantic  Marine  Products 
8790  Park  Central  Drive 
Richmond,  VA  23227 
(804)264-1169 

Johnson  Worldwide  Associates 
1326  Willow  Road 
Sturtevant,  WI  53177 
(414)  884-1500 

Nobeltec 

1505  N.W.  Gilman  Blvd.,  Ste.  5 
Issaquah,  WA  98027 
(425)  391-9131 

Sea  Maxx  (Pleasurecraft  Marine) 
P.O.  Drawer  369 
Little  Mountain,  SC  29075 
(803)  345-1347 

Charles  Marine  Industries 
5600  Apollo  Drive,  Charles  Center 
Rolling  Meadows,  IL  60008 
(847)  806-6300 

Mardikian  Design 
15662  Commerce  Lane 
Huntington  Beach,  CA  92649 
(714)  895-0944 

Plug-N-Go,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1850 

Apache  Junction,  AZ  85217 

(602)  649-3051 

Shakespeare  E&F  Division 
19845  US  Highway  76 
Newberry,  SC  29108 
(803)  276-5504 

Dinghy  Mate 
7510  Orangewood  - Unit  E 
Stanton,  CA  90680 
(800)  480-6330 

Mercury  Marine 
P.O.  Box  1939 

Fond  du  Lac,  WI  54936-1939 
(414)  929-5000 

Q-Lube  (Quaker  State  Corp.) 
1385  West  2200  South 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT84119 
(801)  972-6667 

Si-Tex 

11001  Roosevelt  Blvd.,  Ste.  800 
St.  Petersburg,  FL  33716 
(813)  576-5734 

Future  Products  Corp. 
200  Andersonville  Lane 
Alto,  GA  30510 
(706)  776-6072 

Morse  Controls 
21  Clinton  Street 
Hudson,  OH  44236-2899 
(216)  653-7701 

Raytheon 

676  Island  Pond  Rd. 
Manchester,  NH  03109 
(603)  647-7530 

Suzuki  Marine 
3251  E.  Imperial  Highway 
Brea,  CA  92821-6722 
(714)  996-7040 

Honda  Marine 

4475  River  Green  Parkway 
Duluth,  GA  30136 
(770)  497-6066 

Motor-Guide 

P.O.  Box  270 
6101  E.  Apache  Drive 
Tulsa,  OK  74101 
(918)  836-5581 

SeaLand 

P.O.  Box  38,  4th  Street 
Big  Prarie,  OH  44611 
(330)  496-3211 

Toyota  Marine  Sports 
7658  Municipal  Drive 
Orlando,  FL  32819 
(407)  370-7000 
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illustrated  by  Ted  Walke 


From  Egg  to  Creel: 

Recipe  lor  a WaUeye 

The  recipe  for  a legal-sized  walleye  is  simple.  All  that  is  needed 
is  the  right  combination  of  food,  water  quality  and  shelter 


for  all  the  life  stages-from  egg  to  creel!  Unfortunately,  the  right 
combination  exists  only  in  a few  waters  in  Pennsylvania.  Wa- 
ters that  might  have  the  right  combination  for  some  of  the  later 
life  stages  are  often  stocked  with  walleye  fry  or  fingerlings  that 
were  raised  in  a hatchery.  The  information  below  compares 
wild  reproduction  and  the  first  few  months  of  life  with  hatchery 
reproduction  and  the  first  few  months  of  life. 


Natural 


Males  and  females  gather  on  gravel 
5 or  rocky,  windswept  shoals 
when  water  temperatures 
warm  to  about  40  de- 
grees. Males  and  fe- 
males go  through 
some  simple  courtship 
rituals.  Then,  a female 
releases  her  eggs  into  the  water  in  three  to  five  batches.  These 
eggs  are  fertilized  by  one  or  two  males.  The  eggs  settle  on  the 
bottom.  For  a few  hours  they  stick  to  the  rocky  bottom.  Later, 
they  fall  into  the  cracks.  Young  walleyes  hatch  from  the  eggs 
in  18  to  25  days,  depending  on  water  temperature  and  water 
quality.  The  developing  walleyes  need  water  that  has  lots  of 
dissolved  oxygen. 


Wild  Walleyes 


egg 


As  many  as  50  percent 
to  as  few  as  10  percent  of 
the  eggs  may  hatch.  Hatch- 
ing success  depends  on  water 
temperature  and  quality. 

After  hatching  young  fry  live  on 
the  yolk  sac.  Later,  they  eat  zoop- 
lankton and  fish. 

As  many  as  50  percent  to  75  percent  of  these  fry  do  not  survive. 

If  there  isn’t  enough  zooplankton,  or  later  in  the  summer, 
small  fish,  the  young  walleyes  will  eat  one  another. 

By  the  end  of  the  summer,  the  walleye  fingerlings  are  about 
three  to  five  inches  long.  These  young  walleyes  feed  on  other 
fish  such  as  shiners,  gizzard  shad,  and  suckers. 


Hatchery 


Mature  adult  walleyes,  called 
brood  stock,  are  collected  from 
nursery  waters  just  before  they 
spawn.  They  are  brought  to  a 
hatchery  where  the  eggs  from 
one  female  are  mixed  with 
sperm  from  two  males.  The 
eggs  are  fertilized  and  stirred  to 
keep  them  from  sticking  to- 
gether. Fertilized  eggs  are 
placed  in  egg  jars.  Water  that 
is  50  degrees  is  pumped  into  the 
jars.  It  provides  the  eggs  with 
lots  of  dissolved  oxygen.  After 
20  days,  young  walleyes  hatch. 


Hatchery  Walleyes 


Approximately  70  to  90  percent  of  the  fertilized  eggs  will 
hatch  in  the  hatchery.  The  young  walleyes  are  nourished  by 
a yolk  sac  for  a few  days.  Some  fry  are  stocked  at  this  stage 
in  lakes  that  have  plenty  of  food  for  them.  Others  are  moved 
to  ponds  where  they  feast  on  daphnia.  The  daphnia  are  plentiful, 
because  the  ponds  are  managed  to  make  sure  there  are  enough 
to  feed  the  growing  walleyes. 


fmgerTmg 


By  late  spring,  the  walleye  fingerlings  are  about  1.5  to  2 inches. 
They  are  stocked  in  rivers  or  lakes  that  lack  enough  food  to 
support  walleye  fry.  O 


No  matter  the  origin  of  the  young  walleyes, 
fewer  than  1 0 percent  will  live  the  three 
years  it  takes  to  grow  to  legal  size. 
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Highlights  for  Fiscal  Year  1996-97  (July  1996  through  June  1997) 


From  world-famous  limestone  streams 

to  the  wide  expanse  of  Lake  Erie,  Pennsyl- 
vania has  one  of  the  largest  and  most  diverse 
systems  of  water  resources  in  the  nation.  The 
mission  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission  is  to  provide  fishing  and  boat- 
ing opportunities  through  the  protection  and 
management  of  those  aquatic  resources.  It’s 
easy  to  see  the  result  of  such  efforts.  Each 
year,  anglers  enjoy  21  million  fishing  trips 
and  boaters  pursue  their  sport  with  equal 
enthusiasm,  taking  to  the  water  more  than 
20  million  times.  In  fiscal  year  1996-97,  the 
Fish  and  Boat  Commission  continued  its 
work  to  make  it  all  possible. 

It  would  take  another  12  months  to  de- 
tail all  the  Commission  activities  over  the 
last  year,  but  here  are  some  special  highlights. 

Adoption  of  new  permit  procedures  for 
competitive  angling  events  started  the  period. 
By  adopting  the  regulations,  the  Commission 
codified  criteria  for  general  tournament 
permits  and  for  tournaments  on  Commission 
property.  The  passage  of  the  new  regulations 
in  July  was  a direct  result  of  a Commission 
initiative  to  form  an  ad  hoc  Tournament 
Anglers  Workgroup.  The  workgroup  included 
concerned  anglers  who  worked  with  Commis- 
sion staff  to  draft  the  regulations. 

The  workgroup  idea  did  so  well  that  the 
Commission  subsequently  created  a Wild 
Trout  Workgroup  and  a Bass  Anglers 
Workgroup  to  consider  relevant  items.  This 
use  of  workgroups  throughout  the  period 
underscored  the  Commission’s  continued 
dedication  to  involving  the  public  it  serves 
in  the  management  process. 

A study,  funded  in  part  by  the  Commis- 
sion, revealed  that  95  percent  of  Pennsylva- 
nians approve  of  legal  fishing.  The 
overwhelming  support  of  state  residents  for 
fishing  was  the  highest  the  marketing  firm 
had  recorded  nationally,  prompting  the 
researchers  to  note,  “Pennsylvania  truly  is 
a sportsman’s  state.” 

Two  new  state  records  were  weighed  in  over 
the  course  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  most  in- 
teresting fish  story  was  the  taking  of  a 22.5- 
inch,  7-pound  brook  trout.  The  record  fish 
was  landed  on  a homemade  lure  modeled 
after  a piece  of  the  angler’s  sock.  The  other 
record  established  was  for  white  bass.  The 
new  mark  was  3 pounds,  14  ounces,  and  was 
19  inches  long. 

Those  interested  in  keeping  Pennsylva- 


nia beautiful  gained  a new  tool  through 
a new  Commission  program  unveiled  in 
the  fall.  The  Adopt-an-Access  Program  was 
created  to  team  volunteers  with  the  agency 
to  become  caretakers  along  the  state’s 
streams,  rivers,  and  lakes. 

The  state’s  sportsmen  won  a major  leg- 
islative victory  in  December  when  Governor 
Tom  Ridge  signed  a new  law.  The  act  made 
it  illegal  to  harass  anglers  and  boaters 
engaged  in  activities  related  to  their  sports. 
The  legislation  was  endorsed  by  the  Com- 
mission as  a mechanism  to  address  poten- 
tial efforts  by  radical  anti-fishing  groups. 

The  tide  of  boat  registrations  in  Penn- 
sylvania kept  rising.  Year-end  totals  for 
1996  showed  337,201  watercraft  registered 
in  the  state.  The  former  high  mark  was 
330,440,  established  just  one  year  earlier. 
Personal  watercraft  (PWC)  fueled  the 
growth.  A total  of  18,575  PWC  were  reg- 
istered, a 20  percent  growth  from  the  pre- 
vious reporting  period. 

The  General  Assembly  enacted,  and 
Governor  Ridge  approved,  legislation  that 
provides  for  issuance  of  title  for  motorboats 
beginning  in  1998.  Pennsylvania  thus  joins 
the  majority  of  states  in  providing  this 
additional  protection  for  owners  of  boats. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Commission  of- 
fered grants  to  participants  in  its  Coopera- 
tive Nursery  Program.  A total  of  $15,000 
was  earmarked  for  competitive  grants  to  be 
used  for  upgrades  or  improvements  to 
nursery  facilities.  The  program  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  at  its  January 
meeting. 

The  “Keystone  State’s  Official  Fishing 
and  Boating  Magazine”  took  on  a new  look 
beginning  with  the  January/February  1997 
issue.  The  Commission’s  flagship  publi- 
cation took  on  the  name  Pennsylvania  Angler 
and  Boater,  after  65  years  as  Pennsylvania 
Angler.  The  new  design  of  the  magazine 
brought  an  expanded  editorial  focus,  a 64- 
page  format,  a new  cover  design,  and  value- 
added  items  such  as  stocking  lists  and  the 
Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth 
(PLAY)  newsletter. 

The  Commission’s  “Day  at  a hatchery” 
returned  to  the  Linesville  Fish  Culture 
Station.  The  popular  early  spring  open 
house  showcased  fish-rearing  techniques, 
fisheries  management  tools,  basic  casting 
skills  clinics,  and  a fish  fry. 


The  Commission  stocked  780  streams 
and  107  lakes  with  adult  trout  March  1 
through  April  12  in  anticipation  of  trout 
season’s  opening  day.  The  preseason  stock- 
ing program  covered  more  than  4,700  miles 
of  streams  and  5,419  lake  acres. 

The  opening  of  the  trout  season  brought 
a new  and  popular  program.  In  a change 
from  longstanding  policy,  the  Commission 
announced  the  exact  dates  and  times  for 
some  inseason  trout  stockings.  In  all,  there 
were  154  announced  stockings,  all  on 
Saturdays.  An  estimated  24,000  people 
gathered  for  the  releases.  Overall  reaction 
to  the  program  was  favorable,  with  fami- 
lies commenting  that  they  enjoyed  seeing 
the  stocking  process  as  much  as  the  op- 
portunity to  catch  the  fish. 

The  coincidence  of  the  opening  of  trout, 
walleye,  and  bass  seasons  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  generated  a tremendous 
traffic  volume  on  the  Commission’s  world 
wide  web  site.  More  than  50,000  hits  were 
recorded  during  this  time  at  http:// 
www.fish.state.pa.us. 

The  Commission  made  moves  to  im- 
prove its  fish-rearing  programs,  reassigning 
production  responsibilities  for  five  of  its 
hatcheries:  Pleasant  Mount,  Tylersville, 
Huntsdale,  Linesville,  and  Reynoldsdale. 
Shifting  assignments  lets  the  Commission 
provide  a better  return  on  the  money  and 
labor  invested  in  production.  Along  with 
lowering  costs,  the  moves  free  hatchery 
space  for  increased  production  of  tiger 
muskies  and  striped  bass. 

Spring  brought  three  major  milestones 
in  the  migratory  fish  restoration  effort  in 
the  Susquehanna  River.  Completion  of  fish 
lifts  at  the  Safe  Harbor  and  Holtwood 
hydro-electrical  dams  allowed  American 
shad  and  other  migratory  fishes  to  pass 
freely  over  those  blockages  for  the  first  time 
since  the  early  1900s.  The  1997  run  was 
the  largest  in  the  restoration  program’s 
history.  Researchers  counted  103,945 
American  shad  and  more  than  2 16,000  river 
herring.  Commission  biologists  found  that 
60  of  the  adult  shad  were  wild  fish.  Pre- 
viously, no  more  than  45  percent  of  the 
returning  fish  were  wild.  The  abundance 
of  wild  fish  is  a key  indicator  along  the  way 
toward  a self-sustaining  population.  ^ 
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‘I  wanted  to  catch  the  biggest,  baddest  fish.  That’s  a chal- 

lenge-definitely  a challenge.” 

That’s  whyjim  “Red”  Childress  became  a 
musky  angler  soon  after  moving  to  War- 
ren. Childress  grew  up  in  western  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  fished  for  catfish, 
largemouth  bass  and  stripers.  The 
biggest  fish  around  were  always 
his  personal  quest.  While  at- 
tending college  at  Lock  Haven, 
Pennsylvania,  he  fell  in  love 
with  trout  fishing  in  the 
area,  particularly  the  big- 
gest brown  trout  he  could 


life  ' 


Jim  "Red” 
Childress, 
Allegheny 
River  musky 
specialist,  shows 
the  Bomber  Long 
"A”  lure  he  often  uses. 
The  Warren  County 
schoolteacher  and 
wrestling  coach  caught  27 
muskies  in  28  months, 

“and  just  got  addicted.” 


where  he  is  a public  school  teacher  and  assistant  wres- 
tling coach,  that  he  decided  to  specialize  in  muskies. 
Another  discovery  he  made  about  musky  fishing  is  that 
there  is  not  a lot  of  competition  from  other  anglers. 
“Almost  nobody  else  does  it.  I don’t  have  to  worry  about 

a lot  of  pressure.  In  all  of  the  months  that  I have  been  do- 
ing this,  I have  only  run  into  a couple  of  other  musky  fisher- 
men. Here  we  are  on  some  of  the  best  musky  water  in  the  country 
and  there  aren’t  any  really  serious  musky  fishermen,  at  least 
none  that  I see.” 

Few  anglers  have  the  patience  and  persistence  to  specialize  in 
musky  fishing,  so  Childress’s  story  is  unusual.  But  what  makes 
his  story  interesting  is  the  remarkably  good  success  he  has  achieved, 
and  how  he  has  done  it.  His  story  reveals  that  it  doesn’t  take  an 
“old  pro”  to  consistently  catch  muskies  in  Pennsylvania. 

“I  caught  27  muskies  in  28  months  when  I first  started  fish- 
ing for  them,  and  I just  got  addicted,”  Childress  says. 

There  is  nothing  like  success  to  fuel  an  angler’s  enthusiasm. 
It  did  not  come  immediately,  though.  During  the  winter  of  1994- 
95  his  quest  began.  After  deciding  to  specialize  in  musky  fish- 
ing, he  asked  some  of  his  students  for  tips  on  where  to  fish.  Several 
suggested  a warmwater  discharge  into  the  Allegheny  River. 

Childress  had  read  as  much  as  he  could  find  about  musky 
fishing,  so  he  knew  some  basic  musky  fishing  tactics.  During 
his  first  attempts  he  used  large  live  minnows,  and  he  cast  with 
a large  plug  that  is  one  of  the  more  popular  musky  lures  at  the 
nearby  Allegheny  Reservoir.  His  first  musky  struck  the  large  plug, 
a Swim  Whizz  in  perch  color  pattern,  during  his  third  visit  to 
the  warmwater  discharge,  December  2 1 . After  checking  its  length- 
33  inches-Childress  promptly  released  it. 

Childress’s  musky  fishing  fortunes  accelerated  when  he  con- 
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tacted  a friend  who  specializes  in  musky  fishing  at  the  New  River, 
in  Virginia.  He  met  Mark  Agner,  a wrestling  coach  at  North  Side 
High  School,  near  Roanoke,  when  one  of  his  wrestlers  was  matched 
with  one  of  Agner’ s wrestlers  in  the  state  championships.  Agner 
suggested  that  Childress  use  a seven-inch  Bomber  Long  A,  in  green/ 
white/silver  flash  color  pattern.  The  success  he  had  during  the 
next  few  months  was  aided  by  a good  deal  of  luck.  He  boated 
15  of  the  first  16  muskies  he  hooked. 

“Then  reality  set  in.  I lost  five  or  six  in  a row,”  Childress  says. 

Losing  muskies  is  just  part  of  the  game.  Most  serious  musky 
anglers  consider  a day  of  fishing  partly  successful  if  they  have  a 
follow-up.  Just  the  sight  of  one  of  these  top  predators  is  a thrill. 
A musky  that  throws  the  hooks  makes  for  a fine  outing,  since 
most  dedicated  musky  anglers  release  almost  all  of  the  muskies 
they  catch,  anyway. 

“I’ve  released  them  all  except  for  one,”  says  Childress.  “We 
ate  that  one  at  the  ‘Shot  It  or  Caught  If  cookout.” 

Childress’s  research  into  musky  angling  prepared  him  for  a 
couple  of  the  realities  of  musky  fishing.  The  first  notion  is  that 
good  results  don’t  mean  the  same  thing  with  musky  fishing  as 
they  do  with  fishing  for  other  game  fish.  The  reward  of  musky 
fishing  is,  some  believe,  greater  than  catching  any  other  fish  in 
this  state,  at  least.  But  the  price  is  higher,  even  for  successful 
musky  anglers.  Catching  more  than  two  or  three  muskies  in  a 
day  is  unusual.  Often  you  go  home  skunked.  Even  serious  musky 
anglers  might  count  their  annual  catches  on  their  fingers. 

The  best  musky  anglers  do  not  count  their  catches  in  muskies 
per  hour-it’s  hours  per  musky. 

Another  idea  with  which  every  serious  musky  angler  must  come 
to  terms  is  that  as  the  top-end  predator,  muskies  are  never  go- 
ing to  be  abundant,  at  least  not  in  numbers  like  walleyes  or  bass. 


And  it  takes  several  years  to  grow  huge  muskies-which  is  what 
almost  every  musky  fan  hopes  to  catch.  If  you  catch  many  muskies, 
you  can  put  a serious  dent  in  the  musky  population.  Except  for 
the  rare  musky  for  the  wall,  or  when  the  hooks  make  a mortal 
wound,  virtually  all  serious  musky  anglers  quickly  become  catch- 
and-release  anglers. 

On  reflection,  Childress  plays  down  the  importance  of  the 
particular  lures  he  uses.  But  at  the  time  Agner  recommended 
the  Long  A,  confidence  in  a lure  was  exactly  what  he  needed.  He 
developed  a retrieve  for  the  Long  A that  makes  it  dance  in  the 
water.  This  minnow-shaped  lure  runs  shallow.  Standing  on  the 
casting  deck  of  his  14-foot  river  boat,  holding  his  rod  tip  low, 
he  reels  continuously  while  jerking  the  rod  tip  in  a regular  ca- 
dence of  about  a jerk  per  1 1/2  seconds.  Each  jerk  moves  the  lure 
a couple  of  feet. 

The  first  time  I watched  his  lure  approaching  the  boat,  it 
brought  to  mind  the  advice  of  an  old  musky  angler  and  guide. 
“If  the  lure  doesn’t  dart  from  side  to  side,  throw  it  in  a yard 
sale,”  he  said. 

The  basic  action  of  Childress  is  a tight  roll  around  an  axis  drawn 
between  the  line  eye  and  the  rear  treble  hook  eye.  With  each  jerk, 
the  lure  darts  forward  and  to  one  side,  pauses  briefly,  and  then 
darts  to  the  other  side  on  the  next  jerk.  As  it  darts  to  the  sides, 
the  shiny  silver  finish  flashes  just  like  the  silver  sides  of  a sucker 
that  has  been  scared  by  a boat. 

“The  change  of  speed,”  Childress  suggests,  “is  what  gets  them. 
They  pounce  on  the  lure  when  they  think  it’s  getting  away.” 

Childress  actually  learned  this  retrieve  while  using  similar, 
though  much  smaller,  lures  for  trout,  while  he  lived  at  Lock  Haven. 

“My  buddy  down  on  the  New  River  doesn’t  do  a lot  of  stop- 
ping,” he  says.  “He  just  retrieves  the  lure  steadily.” 
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However,  Childress  also  plays  down  the 
importance  of  his  retrieve  method. 

“When  they’re  hungry,  it  doesn’t  matter 
how  you  bring  the  lure  in.” 

Childress  modifies  these  lures,  which 
he  has  been  able  to  find  only  in  a saltwater  tackle  catalog,  by  re- 
placing the  saltwater  treble  hooks  that  come  on  the  lure  with 
lighter,  tinned,  freshwater  treble  hooks.  The  replacement  hooks 
rust  away  quicker  if  he  has  to  cut  them  off  inside  a musky,  and 
they  sharpen  more  easily. 

Childress  sharpens  his  hooks  several  times  during  every  musky 
fishing  outing.  The  sharpness  of  hooks  makes  or  break  a musky 
angler.  Hits  are  precious.  You  can’t  afford  to  waste  them  with 
dull  hooks.  Musky  mouths  are  not  particularly  tough,  but  musky 
hooks  are  large.  Sinking  a dull  musky  hook  near  the  end  of  a 
long  cast  is  virtually  impossible. 

Versatility 

Primarily  using  the  lure  his  friend  had  suggested,  Childress 
had  consistent  success.. .until  the  clear  water  of  midsummer. 

“You  want  to  get  your  arms  sore?”  He  says  with  a knowing  grin. 
“Cast  on  sunny  days  on  the  river  when  the  water  is  clear.” 

Again  he  called  on  Agner  for  advice. 

“He  said,  ‘Do  the  night  fishing  gig.’  He  told  me  to  ‘catch  a 
night  on  the  full  moon’.” 

The  night  fishing  method  Agner  suggested  was  to  anchor  near 
the  mouth  of  a cool  tributary,  and  then  cast  downstream.  The 
first  time  Childress  tried  it,  he  hooked  four  muskies  and  boated 
three.  Muskies  were  not  the  only  fish  he  caught,  though. 

“I  got  my  biggest  walleye  doing  that,  and  my  biggest  trout,” 
he  notes.  “And  just  downstream  from  a tributary  I got  my  big- 
gest pike.” 

The  trout,  a brown,  measured  27  inches,  the  walleye,  26  inches, 
and  the  pike,  36  inches.  All  were  caught  with  the  Long  A.  This 
does  appear  to  substantiate  the  theory  of  using  big  lures  for  big 
fish.  How  many  anglers  use  seven-inch  saltwater  lures  for  trout? 
Yet,  Childress  has  caught  several  with  it. 

Childress  fishes  for  muskies  at  night  through  the  hottest  part 
of  summer-the  “dog  days.”  This  is  a time  when  musky  catch  rates 
normally  go  down.  An  old  tale  about  muskies  losing  their  teeth 
during  the  dog  days  still  lingers  today.  But  in  truth,  muskies 
feed  heavily  during  summer.  The  reason  why  muskies  are  gen- 
erally so  much  heavier  during  fall  than  during  spring  is  not  that 
they  have  been  fasting  all  summer  long. 

“Since  I started  night  fishing,  I’ve  caught  70  to  80  percent  of 
my  muskies  at  night  during  summer.  But  I’m  not  out  there  on 
bright,  sunny  days  anymore,”  Childress  says. 

Of  course,  the  reason  he  is  not  fishing  during  sunny  summer 
days  is  because  it  proved  to  be  poor  use  of  his  time. 

Experimenting  with  lures 

Adapting  to  seasons  and  other  conditions  led  Childress  to 
experiment  with  other  lures.  Large  bucktail  spinners  have  pro- 
duced a few  muskies.  When  the  water  is  cold,  he  sometimes  uses 
live  chubs. 

“This  summer  I’m  going  to  do  a lot  more  jigging,”  he  predicts. 

That  almost  paid  off  in  late  June.  With  the  Allegheny  River 
running  unusually  high,  he  float  fished  from  Kinzua  Dam  to 
Warren.  His  first  action  of  the  day  was  a huge  musky  that  struck 
a white  plastic  jig.  It  threw  the  hook,  but  satisfied  Childress  about 
the  value  of  jigs. 

Later  that  same  day,  a 26-pound  musky  struck  his  Long  A,  but 


he  said  the  musky  he  lost  on  the  jig  was  considerably  larger. 

A versatile  attitude  is  important,  especially  when  fishing  for 
muskies  in  rivers.  The  Long  A runs  two  to  three  feet  deep,  which 
is  deep  enough  to  attract  active  muskies  from  the  bottom  of  most 
river  pools  in  the  Warren  area.  However,  a jig  that  gets  closer  to 
bottom-hugging  muskies  will  sometimes  get  strikes  from  less 
aggressive  muskies.  And  in  the  deeper  pools,  more  than  about  eight 
feet  deep,  a jig  is  far  more  efficient  than  a crankbait. 

More  important  than  lures 

“When  they’re  hitting,  they’ll  hit  anything.  Where  you  cast  is 
more  important  than  what  you  cast,”  Childress  says. 

What  does  Childress  think  is  most  responsible  for  his  success? 

“Persistence.  Persistence  and  fishing  those  times  other  people 
don’t  think  are  good  times,”  he  says. 

There  is  a popular  notion  among  anglers  that  muskies  do  not 
hit  at  night,  which  is  absolute  nonsense.  Periods  of  high,  muddy 
water,  which  most  anglers  consider  unfishable,  are  other  times 
Childress  often  has  good  results.  Muskies,  apparently,  have  highly 
developed  lateral  lines,  since  some  of  the  hottest  musky  fishing 
occurs  when  underwater  visibility  is  poor.  They  seem  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  superiority  during  conditions  of  poor  visibility. 

“Pinpoint  casting  is  important,  too.  You  have  to  be  able  to 
hit  the  current  breaks,  the  pockets,  and  get  tight  to  cover,” 
Childress  says. 

“Another  characteristic  I’ve  noticed  about  these  river  muskies 
is  that  you  cast,  crank  once  or  twice,  and  they’re  on.  I don’t  think 
they  like  to  come  out  in  the  current  after  the  lure. 

“I  also  think  that  knowing  the  water  is  important-knowing  the 
places  you  haven’t  hit  fish,  and  where  you  did.” 

What  is  good  river  musky  water? 

“Slower-moving  water.  Cover  is  good,  but  in  the  river  they  can 
be  anywhere-behind  a boulder,  the  bottom  tip  of  an  island,  a curve, 
a trench.  Deeper  water,  four  feet  or  deeper,  is  best  when  the  wa- 
ter is  clear,  though  I’ve  caught  them  in  riffles  while  fishing  for  trout. 
They’ll  get  righc  up  shallow  when  the  river  is  muddy.  I’ve  caught 
them  in  a couple  of  feet  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  islands.” 

Certainly  Childress  has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  living  near  one 
of  the  finest  musky  fisheries  in  the  country.  But  there  are  several 
excellent  musky  waters  in  Pennsylvania.  Virtually  every  Pennsyl- 
vania angler  is  close  enough  to  good  musky  water  for  a one-day 
fishing  trip. 

However,  serious  musky  fishing  requires  more  effort  than  fishing 
for  other  game  fish.  It  requires  specialized  tackle.  It  requires  study, 
though  musky  fishing  methods  need  not  be  any  more  complicated 
than  for  any  other  fish.  Most  of  all,  it  requires  persistence.  Childress’s 
story  shows  how,  with  persistence,  you  can  regularly  catch  fish  that 
most  anglers  only  daydream  about.  o 


Red  Childress:  Musky  Fishing  Priorities 

Jim  “Red”  Childress  became  a successful  musky  angler 
quickly  because  he  applied  both  mind  and  body  to  this  ex- 
citing sport-attributes  honed  through  years  as  a high  school 
and  collegiate  wrestler.  Reflecting  on  his  experiences,  he 
identified  a half-dozen  points  as  the  primary  reasons  for 
his  success. 

1.  Be  persistent.  4.  Keep  your  hooks  sharp. 

2.  Know  the  water.  5.  Be  versatile. 

3.  Cast  accurately.  6.  Use  lures  that  give  you  confidence. 
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Trail  and  water  trails  in  general.  These  trails  will  provide  en- 
hanced recreation  and  will  boost  the  travel  and  tourism  economy. 
In  a recent  Commission  press  release,  Executive  Director  Pe- 
ter A.  Colangelo  said,  “By  developing  a network  of  water  trails, 
the  Commission  will  increase  the  economic  effect  while  meeting 
the  growing  demand  for  enhanced  boating  and  outdoor  ex- 
periences. Most  importantly,  water  trails  will  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  participants  to  connect  closely  with  the 
Commonwealth’s  natural  resources.” 


for  the  first  steps  in  creating  the  statewide  water  trails  network. 
The  Commission  will  invest  an  additional  $5,000  to  research  and 
designate  this  network,  develop  project  costs  and  identify  infor- 
mation, signs  and  infrastructure  needs. 

A series  of  promotional  publications  will  then  be  developed 
to  provide  information  on  the  trails  and  other  recreation  oppor- 
tunities near  each  trail.  The  Commission  will  be  actively  work- 
ing with  public  and  private-sector  partners  to  create  the  water 
trail  network.  o 
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A Foam-Bodied  Robber  Fly 

by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 


One  of  the  great  joys  of  fly  tying  is 

exploring  the  adaptability  of  new  materi- 
als. In  recent  years  many  manmade  sub- 
stances-synthetic  stuff  intended  for 
industrial  or  commercial  application-have 
been  pressed  into  a more  benign  service 
by  alert  fly  tiers  who  recognized  their  po- 
tential in  fly  making.  The  various  closed- 
cell foams  are  a good  example. 

Of  course,  foam  rubber  and  art  foam  have 
been  around  for  a long  time,  but  their  ten- 
dency to  deteriorate  and  crumble  after  a 
short  life  was  a disappointment.  The 
present-day  synthetic  foams  are  tough,  long- 
lived,  and  easily  worked,  and  they  contribute 
greatly  to  the  buoyancy  of  dry  flies. 

Two  of  the  most  common  foams  used 
by  fly  tiers  are  Fly  Foam  and  Scintilla.  Both 
are  available  in  sheet  form  at  many  fly 
shops,  both  in  dyed  colors  and  white.  The 
white  stuff  lets  the  tier  tint  the  foam  with 
marking  pens  according  to  taste.  I have 
used  both  foams  in  a variety  of  patterns 
and  each  has  its  own  unique  characteris- 
tics. I have  found  them  to  be  superior 
substitutes  for  deer  hair  in  a number  of 
terrestrial  patterns  using  the  foldback  tech- 
nique (as  in  beetles,  ants  and  crickets),  or 
the  bound  hair  extended  body  treatment, 
as  used  in  the  original  Robber  Fly. 

In  the  present  pattern,  a pre-cut  body  of 
tan  Scintilla  foam  5/s-inch  long  by  '/4-inch 
wide,  tapered  slightly  toward  one  end,  is 
dressed  on  a needle  to  serve  as  one  of  two 
modules  comprising  the  fly.  The  other 
module  consists  of  the  hook  on  which  is 
dressed  a peacock  herl  thorax,  deer  hair 
wings  and  wound  hackles. 

Beginning  fly  tiers  often  complain  of  the 
difficulty  in  hackling  dry  flies  with  hair 
wings  when  the  hackles  must  be  wound 
over  the  hair  butts  behind  the  eye.  Patterns 
with  upright  hair  wings  do  not  present  a 
problem  because  most  of  the  hackle  is 
wound  behind  the  wings.  However,  with 
certain  hair  downwing  patterns  that  rep- 
resent caddises,  stoneflies,  robber  flies,  etc., 
the  hackle  is  wound  over  the  hair  butts  in 
front  of  the  wings,  and  therein  lies  the  rub. 
For  the  sake  of  neatness,  the  hair  butts 
should  be  tapered  toward  the  eye  to  per- 
mit a tidy  head.  But  when  the  hackle  is 
secured  in  front  of  the  wings  and  wound 
forward,  it  travels  “downhill”  toward  the 
eye,  tilting  the  barbules  forward  and  of- 
ten creating  a disheveled  appearance. 


Traditionally,  hackles  are  wound  for- 
ward in  clockwise  rotation;  for  a right- 
handed  tier  it  means  progressing  from  left 
to  right.  In  the  usual  scheme  of  things  the 
hackles  are  tied  in,  the  thread  is  wound 
forward  to  the  point  where  the  wound 
hackle  will  be  tied  off,  and  thread  is  allowed 
to  hang  there  under  the  weight  of  the 
bobbin.  Then  each  hackle  is  wound  for- 
ward and  tied  off.  But  did  you  notice  we 
couldn’t  wind  the  hackles  continuously 
because  the  thread  hanging  on  the  right 
is  in  the  way?  So  we  make  a half-turn  with 
one  hand  and  complete  it  with  the  other. 
It’s  a clumsy  process,  but  we  eventually  get 
it  done. 


nique  I call  “reverse-palmering.”  “Reverse- 
hackling”  works  equally  well  in  the  Rob- 
ber Fly.  Not  only  does  this  system  provide 
the  tier  with  a quicker,  smoother  opera- 
tion, but  it  yields  the  most  rugged  hack- 
ling possible.  Here’s  how  it’s  done: 

The  two  hackles  are  tied  in  together, 
glossy  sides  facing  the  bend,  at  a point  just 
behind  the  eye,  permitting  a small  space 
for  the  head.  Then  the  thread  is  wound 
(right  to  left)  over  the  tapered  hair  butts 
to  the  base  of  the  wings  and  permitted  to 
hang.  Now,  with  the  thread  out  of  the  way, 
we  can  clamp  hackle  pliers  to  one  of  the 
hackles  and  wind  (right  to  left)  continu- 
ously and  uninhibitedly  to  the  base  of  the 


Actually,  there’s  a better  way. 

To  my  knowledge  there  is  no  law  to  dis- 
allow winding  the  hackles  from  right  to 
left.  For  many  years  I have  been  winding 
palmer  hackles  in  that  direction  in  a tech- 


Dressing: 

Foam-Bodied  Robber  Fly 


Hook: 

Thread: 

Spine: 

Body: 


Thorax: 

Wings: 

Hackle: 


Size  14,  regular  shank. 

One  spool  each,  6/0  tan 
and  black,  prewaxed. 

Sparse  bunch  of  deer  hair 
(any  color). 

Tan  Scintilla  foam  5/s-inch 
long  x '/4-inch  wide,  shown 
in  photo  1. 

Four  strands  of  peacock  herl. 
Natural  brown  deer  hair. 

One  brown,  one  grizzly. 


wings  and  tie  it  off  with  two  turns.  The 
second  hackle  is  wound  through  the  first 
and  similarly  tied  off.  Then  the  thread  is 
carefully  wound  (left  to  right)  through  the 
wound  hackle  and  a neat  head  is  made 
behind  the  eye. 

Winding  the  hackles  “uphill”  over  the 
tapered  hair  butts  tends  to  correct  the 
barbule  tendency  to  tilt  and  results  in  neater 
hackling.  Winding  the  thread  through  the 
wound  hackle  binds  the  hackle  ribs  to  the 
shank  with  each  turn.  Once  the  process 
is  finished,  there  is  virtually  no  way  the 
hackle  may  become  undone,  short  of  at- 
tacking it  with  a razor  blade. 

The  Robber  Fly  continues  to  be  one  of 
my  favorite  terrestrial  patterns,  and  it  has 
evolved  into  a virtual  year-round  fly,  at  least, 
when  water  and  weather  conditions  per- 
mit using  a dry  fly.  With  the  improvements 
described  here,  it’s  now  easier  to  tie  and 
its  longevity  has  been  extended. 
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7 . Clamp  a size  7 or  8 sewing  needle  in  the  vise.  Cut  a sparse  bunch  of 
deer  hair  for  the  spine  and  lay  it  along  the  needle.  Tie  in  by  binding  three 
turns  of  tan  thread  around  the  hair  and  shank.  Then  wind  the  thread  back 
in  spaced  turns  a distance  of  11mm  and  half  hitch.  Trim  off  the  hair  behind 
the  half  hitch.  Cut  a body  in  the  shape  shown. 


A.  Straddle  the  body  lengthwise  over  the  spine  with 
about  '/s-inch  extending  beyond  the  half  hitch.  Make 
two  firm  turns  around  the  foam  at  this  point.  Then 
slide  your  right  hand  to  the  left  while  holding  the  foam 
as  you  wind  body  segments  with  the  left  hand. 


J.  Continue  until  you  have  wound  to  the  initial  tie-in.  Then  whip- 
finish,  cut  the  thread  and  lacquer  the  finish.  Slide  the  body  off  the 
needle,  trim  the  rear  end  to  a point  and  trim  off  most  of  the  excess 
foam  in  front,  leaving  only  enough  to  secure  it  to  the  hook. 

4 . Remove  the  needle  and  clamp  the  hook  in  place.  Tie  in  black 
thread  at  mid-shank.  Tie  in  the  body  with  several  secure  turns  and 
apply  cement  to  the  attachment.  Tie  in  the  herls  by  their  tips  and 
make  a twist.  Wrap  the  twist  to  form  a short  thorax,  tie  off,  and  trim 
the  excess.  Cut  a medium  bunch  of  hair  for  wings  and  even  the  tips. 
Tie  in  the  hair  in  front  of  the  herl  and  trim  a bevel  in  the  butts. 


5 and  6.  Split  the  hair  wing  and  wind  between  to  form  O 
a flat  “V.”  For  hackling  instructions  please  refer  to  the  text. 
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of  trout  stocking 


by  WCO  Lee  Creyer 


Why  can’t  this  stream  be  stocked  with  trout?  Why  does  this 

stream  have  a single  stocking  and  that  one  gets  three?  Can’t  we 
have  more  trout  stocked  here? 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  many  questions  asked  by  anglers 
regarding  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission’s  trout 
stocking  program.  It’s  not  as  simple  as  putting  large  numbers 
of  trout  in,  and  anglers  taking  them  out.  The  main  objective  is 
to  provide  recreation  in  waters  where  native  trout  populations 
are  absent  or  at  inadequate  levels,  while  protecting  or  increas- 
ing the  levels  of  native  trout  populations  in  other  waters. 

Our  policy  is  to  “protect,  conserve,  and  en 
hance”  the  quality  of  the  Common- 
wealth’s fishery  resources.  This  is  no 
small  task,  considering  the  thousands 
of  miles  of  streams  in  the  state-re- 
mote mountain  streams,  where  one 
can  fish  in  complete  solitude  for 
native  fish,  to  streams  flowing 
through  large  cities,  where  this  is  the 
only  fishing  opportunity  available.  Of 
course,  between  these  two  extremes, 
there  are  many  others. 

How  do  we  establish  which  streams 
are  Approved  Trout  Waters?  Which 
should  be  a native  fishery?  How  many 
trout  should  be  stocked  in  a particu- 
lar stream? 

The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  has 
a handful  of  dedicated  fishery  biolo- 
gists, working  in  our  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
who  must  undertake  this  monumental 
task.  Certain  guidelines,  procedures,  and 
requirements  have  been  established  by 
the  Commission  about  the  management 
of  trout  in  Pennsylvania’s  waters. 

Streams  are  surveyed  by  the  Area  Fish- 
eries Manager.  This  involves  electro- 
fishing, which  temporarily  immobilizes 
fish,  to  find  out  which  species  of  fish  are 
present.  Biologists  also  learn  how  abun- 


dant certain  fish  species  are  in  streams,  and  how  big  the  fish  are. 
Aquatic  insects  (macroinvertebrates)  are  also  collected  and  iden- 
tified. The  species  and  number  of  macroinvertebrates  can  be  a 
good  indicator  of  water  quality.  A stream  that  has  an  excellent 
numbers  of  native  trout  are  classified  as  Class  A trout  waters  and 
will  not  be  stocked.  Excellent  meaning  27  pounds  or  more  of 
brook  trout  per  acre,  or  36  pounds  or  more  of  brown  trout,  or 
brown  and  brook  trout  combined.  These  streams  represent  the 
best  waters  we  have,  but  comprise  a very  small  portion  of  all  the 
streams  in  the  state.  There  is  no  reason  to  supplement,  with 
hatchery  trout,  a stream  that  already  has  a high  abundance  of 
native  fish. 

Streams  with  native  populations  of  18  pounds  or  more  of  brook 
trout  per  acre,  or  1 8 to  36  pounds  of  brown  trout,  or  brook/brown 
trout  combined,  are  classified  as  Class  B.  These  streams,  if  not 
stocked  before  1983,  similarly  will  not  be  stocked  with  hatch- 
ery trout.  The  objective  is  to  maintain  or  increase  wild  trout 
populations. 

Any  other  stream  with  a fair  amount,  or  no  native  trout  popu- 
lations will  be  considered  for  the  stocking  program.  However, 
other  guidelines  must  be  met.  A stream  section  must  be  at  least 
two  miles  long  with  an  average  width  of  at  least  13  feet.  Water 
temperature  cannot  exceed  75  degrees 
beforejune  15,  and  the  pH  must  be 
6.0  or  greater. 

Occasional  exceptions  are  made 
to  the  75-degree  requirement  in 
high-use  streams,  but  stocking  is 
terminated  earlier  than  is  normal 
during  the  inseason  stocking  pe- 
riod to  provide  suitable  water  tem- 
peratures for  trout  and  trout  fishing. 

Because  the  majority  of  our  stocked 
streams  flow  through  private  property, 

landowners  are  contacted.  It  is  vitally 
important  that  this  land  remain  open 
for  fishing.  The  Commission 
does  not  stock  private  prop- 
erty that  is  not  open  for 
public  fishing. 
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When  a stream  meets  these  conditions,  this  question  remains: 
How  many  trout  do  we  stock?  Stream  sections  that  are  Approved 
Trout  Waters  are  placed  into  one  of  several  stocking  classifica- 
tions. The  stream  is  classified  according  to  biological,  physical, 
and  social  characteristics  of  the  area.  The  characteristics  con- 
sidered are  percent  of  public  versus  private  ownership,  percent 
of  posted  property,  available  parking  spaces,  and  the  nearness 
to  roads.  An  important  item  that  directly  affects  the  number 
of  trout  to  be  stocked,  in  some  categories,  is  the  human  popu- 
lation density  of  the  surrounding  townships  and  boroughs. 
Current  statistics  from  the  Census  Bureau  are  used.  Stream 
sections  are  then  classified  as  Urban  ( 125  or  more  people  per  square 
kilometer),  Suburban  (40-124  people  per  square  kilometer),  or 
Rural  (less  the  40  people  per  square  kilometer). 

Taking  all  this  into  account,  a stream  section  is  then  placed 
into  one  of  four  general  management  options.  This  determines 
the  frequency  and  quantity  of  hatch- 
ery trout  that  are  stocked.  Trout  are 
stocked  at  a certain  rate  per  number 
of  water  acres.  All  streams  statewide 
are  categorized  in  the  following  man- 
ner, but  the  number  of  stockings  may 
be  reduced  from  the  maximum  allowed 
in  a category  to  adjust  to  local  concerns 
about  overuse,  underuse,  water  qual- 
ity, and  landowner  concerns. 

HIGH  YIELD  STREAMS.  These 


low  flows  and  warm  water  temperatures  early  in  the  spring,  heavy 
posting,  and  landowners  requesting  that  their  properties  not  be 
stocked  after  opening  day.  It’s  better  to  have  the  land  and  wa- 
ter open  for  fishing  and  stock  it  one  time,  than  lose  the  water 
completely  from  the  stocking  program.  Other  reasons  for  placing 
a stream  into  this  category  are  low  recreational  use  or  good  wild 
trout  populations.  Low  Yield  sections  receive  one  stocking  (ei- 
ther preseason  or  inseason  only)  at  a rate  of  75  trout  per  acre. 

RIVERS  - Streams  that  are  classified  as  rivers  appear  in  this 
category  by  virtue  of  their  width,  which  on  average  exceeds  66 
feet.  These  streams  receive  lower  stocking  rates  per  acre  of  wa- 
ter than  narrower  streams  with  comparable  biological,  chemi- 
cal, and  social  characteristics.  The  reasons  for  the  lower  stocking 
rates  are  two-fold.  First,  creel  survey  data  generally  show  poorer 
returns  of  trout  to  anglers  and  lower  angler  use  from  these  wider 
waters.  Second,  higher  stocking  rates  for  these  streams  would 


streams  must  be  at  least  50  percent  in  public  ownership  such  as 
State  Parks,  State  Forests,  State  Game  Lands,  etc.,  where  land- 
owner  conflicts  would  be  minimized.  Wild  trout  populations 
are  low  or  absent.  For  this  reason  these  waters  receive  the  most 
trout  per  acre  and  can  handle  the  typically  heavy  angling  pres- 
sure. These  waters  are  stocked  at  a rate  of 200  fish/acre  preseason, 
and  four  inseason  stockings  totaling  275  trout  per  acre,  which 
may  include  a fall  stocking.  The  population  density  of  the  area 
is  not  a factor  with  High  Yield  Streams. 

OPTIMUM  YIELD  STREAMS  - Most  of  the  streams  across 
the  state  fall  into  this  category.  These  waters  are  managed  to 
provide  a spring,  early  summer,  and  sometimes  a fall  fishery.  Most 
of  these  waters  are  located  entirely  on  private  property  and  may 
have  some  wild  trout.  The  main  concern  is  overuse  and  land- 
owner  conflicts  caused  by  poor  angler  behavior  such  as  litter- 
ing, parking  in  driveways,  etc.  Optimum  yield  streams  are  further 
categorized  into  three  sub-classes.  This  is  where  population  density 
as  determined  by  the  Census  Bureau  is  used. 

Urban  sections  are  stocked  at  a rate  of  175  fish/acre  preseason, 
and  receive  up  to  three  inseason  stockings,  totaling  250  trout 
per  acre. 

Suburban  stream  sections  are  stocked  at  a rate  of  125  fish/acre 
preseason  and  also  receive  two  inseason  stockings  of  100  fish/ 
acre  and  75  fish/acre. 

Rural  sections  are  stocked  one  time  preseason,  and  one  time 
inseason.  The  preseason  and  inseason  stocking  rates  are  100  fish/ 
acre  and  80  fish/acre,  respectively. 

Optimum  Yield  stream  stocking  rates  are  reduced  proportion- 
ately as  stream  bank  posting  increases  from  5%  to  15%.  Stream 
side  posting  of  15  to  25%  shifts  streams  in  the  low  yield  program 
discussed  below.  More  than  25%  posting  eliminates  streams  from 
the  stocking  program. 

LOW  YIELD  STREAMS  - Streams  that  are  placed  into  this 
category  are  usually  small  and  many  are  not  well  suited  for  inseason 
stockings  of  trout.  Other  reasons  for  no  inseason  stockings  are 


be  burdensome  to  the  hatchery  production  needed  for  other  waters. 

This  is  the  “standard”  procedure  used  throughout  the  state 
regarding  the  stocking  of  trout  in  streams.  The  stocking  cat- 
egories are  structured  so  that  streams  with  similar  characteris- 
tics are  treated  the  same  on  a statewide  basis.  At  times,  stocking 
rates  and  species  selections  may  vary  on  individual  waters  due 
to  circumstances  noted  by  the  Area  Fisheries  Manager  or  the 
District  Waterways  Conservation  Officer.  Large  numbers  of  trout 
stocked  usually  results  in  large  numbers  of  anglers,  immediately 
followed  by  large  number  of  landowner  complaints.  This  may 
result  in  posting  of  property  and  no  trout  being  stocked.  Lakes 
and  Special  Regulated  Waters  have  their  own  standards. 

As  you  can  see,  managing  our  resource  relating  to  trout  stocking 
is  no  simple  matter.  With  the  great  diversity  of  our  waters  and 
the  many  anglers  who  use  the  resource,  it  is  very  difficult  to  es- 
tablish procedures  and  guidelines.  Some  anglers  prefer  bait  in- 
stead of  spinners,  fly  fishing  over  bait,  rainbows  instead  of  brook 
trout,  native  fish  for  stocked  trout.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  please  everyone. 

One  factor  regarding  trout  fishing  that  has  more  effect  than 
any  other,  is  the  angler.  Proper  etiquette  along  the  stream  is  of 
utmost  importance.  Many  anglers  forget  they  are  utilizing  pri- 
vate property  for  their  fishing  enjoyment.  One  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult aspects  of  a Conservation  Officer’s  job  is  dealing  with 
disgruntled  landowners  and  keeping  streams  open  for  public 
recreation.  We  have  lost  many  miles  of  stream  access  through- 
out the  state  due  to  the  inconsiderate  acts  of  only  a few  “sports- 
men.” Pick  up  litter  and  used  fishing  line.  Park  your  vehicle  in 
appropriate  places.  Take  a few  minutes  to  stop  and  say  thanks 
to  the  property  owner,  or  offer  him  some  fish.  The  next  time 
you  are  out  along  our  waters,  look  around,  and  ask  yourself  this 
question,  “Would  I allow  people  to  fish  here  if  this  were  my 
property?”  Then  take  the  steps  necessary  to  give  the 
landowner  a positive  impression  of  fishermen. 
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Mark  Amann,  North  East,  caught  this 
28-inch  walleye  in  Lake  Erie  last 
August.  The  fish  weighed  8.39 
pounds. 


Mark  5.  Bachleda,  Mechanicsburg 
shows  the  1 6-inch  crappie  he  caught 
last  May  at  Pinchot  State  Park  Lake, 
York  County.  The  fish  weighed 
2 pounds,  8 ounces.  He  caught  the 
crappie  on  a ’/32-ounce  tube  jig. 


Chris  Breski,  age  !4,  caught  this 
24-inch  channel  catfsh  in  Tionesta 
Creek.  He  used  six-pound-test  line 
and  a worm.  The  fish  weighed  about 
eight  pounds. 
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Mechanicsburg  resident  Bryan  Bow- 
man, age  1 1,  fooled  this  largemouth 
bass  while  fishing  on  Pinchot  State 
Park  Lake,  last  September.  The  fish 
weighed  5 pounds  and  was  20  inches 
long.  Nice  job,  Bryan! 


David  T.  Corl,Jr.,  age  1 1,  shows  the 
3.53-pound,  23-inch  chain  pickerel  he 
caught  last June  in  Promised  Land  Lake, 
Promised  Land  State  Park,  Pike 
County.  David  released  the  fish 
after  the  photo  was  taken.  Nice  catch, 
David! 


Deana  Delporto  is  proud  of  the 
2 / 2-pound  largemouth  bass  she 
caught  in  the  lagoons  at  Presque  Isle. 
She’s  1 8 and  just  started  fishing,  and 
this  is  her  first  largemouth  bass.  Nice 
fish,  Deana! 
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Gerald  Daghir,  Downingtown,  shows 
the  23-inch,  5-pound,  6-ounce  golden 
rainbow  trout  he  caught  in  French 
Creek,  Chester  County,  last  opening 
day.  Gerry  says,  “My  tradition  is  to 
fish  only  the  last  two  hours  on  opening 
day,  and  this  photograph  is  proof  that 
not  all  the  big  ones  are  caught  at  the 
opening  whistle.  I also  caught  and 
released  four  other  trout,  all  of  which 
were  over  1 5 inches  long.  ” 


Ryan  Donovan  (left),  Newville,  holds 
a 13-inch  largemouth  bass  and  his 
friend  Matt  Beecher  has  a 1 7-inch 
largemouth  bass.  Ryan  and  Matt 
caught  and  released  both  fsh  at 
Raystown  Lake  last  June. 


Mark  Marracino,  Castle  Shannon, 
shows  the  8.5-pound  walleye  he  caught 
in  the  Ohio  River  below  Emsworth 
Dam.  The  28-inch  fsh  took  a red 
foatingjighead  tipped  with  a night- 
crawler.  Mark  released  the  fsh  af- 
ter the  photo  was  taken. 


What  a pleasant  birthday  present! 
This  angler  wanted just  to  catch  a nice 
fsh  last  April,  the  second  day  of  the 
trout  season  and  his  40th  birthday. 
He  did!  Unfortunately,  our  eager 
photographer  forgot  to  get  the  angler’s 
name!  Nice  brown  trout,  anyway! 


Douglas  W.  Pavick  hoists  the  42- 
pound,  53  ’/4-inch  musky  he  caught 
last  August  in  Glendale  Lake,  Prince 
Gallitzin  State  Park,  Cambria  County. 
Pavick  caught  the  monster  on  a 
crankbait.  Commission  Warmwater 
Unit  Leader  Bob  Lorantas  said,  “Care- 
ful examination  revealed  that  this  fish 
was  12 years  old  and  originated  from 
our  1 985  stockingofpure  muskel lunge 
in  Glendale  Lake.  This  was  the  old- 
est musky  I have  ever  aged  and  the 
largest  (longest)  angler-caught  musky 
I have  seen  photographed  from  Penn- 
sylvania in  recent  history.  ” Is  it  a 
coincidence  that  Pavick  hails  from 
Mammoth,  PA? 
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I enjoy  fishing  very  much.  I’d  fish  more  often,  but  I have 

a job.  I work  every  weekday,  and  quite  frankly,  what  with  a family 
and  a home,  on  the  weekends  I need  to  do  other  things  instead 
of  fish.  I don’t  want  to  stop  fishing,  so  I’ve  come  up  with  a so- 
lution. I fish  on  Easy  Street. 

Fishing  on  Easy  Street  means  making  the  shortest  commute 
to  and  from  fishing  spots,  having  a reasonable  chance  of  catching 
something  at  the  places  I’ve  chosen,  and  using  tackle  and  gear 
that’s  easy  to  set  up,  put  away,  and  carry. 

Seems  like  I had  more  time  to  fish  10  years  ago.  Nevertheless, 
over  the  years,  I’ve  located  the  best  spots  within  about  a half-hour’s 
drive  of  my  home-an  hour,  tops.  I picked  my  spots  according 
to  tackle  shop  information,  word  of  mouth,  my  own  exploring, 
trial  and  error,  and  reading  the  Angler  & Boater. 

If  you  enjoy  shore  fishing,  why  not  find  your  own  spots  on 
Easy  Street?  From  May  to  October  I like  to  grab  a can  of  corn 
and  a cup  of  nightcrawlers  and  hit  the  Susquehanna  River  near 
my  home  for  carp  and  catfish.  I spend  little  time  preparing  for 
these  trips,  and  I keep  them  very 
simple.  Sometimes  I go  alone. 

Sometimes  one  or  two  of  my  kids 
come  along.  Sometimes  my  wife 
joins  us  and  it’s  a family  affair. 

The  secret  to  enjoying  this  kind 
of  Easy  Street  fishing  is  to  locate 
shore  spots  where  creeks  enter 
larger  rivers.  Just  about  all  the 
places  like  these  you  can  think  of 
are  good  bets  for  all  kinds  of  fish. 

Most  of  these  places  have  a hole 
or  depression  scoured  by  the  en- 
tering water  source.  Big  fish  gather 
here  for  protection  and  to  sample 
the  food  brought  in  by  the 
tributary’s  flow. 

Other  Easy  Street  trips  for  me 
include  finding  the  closest  stocked 
waters  near  my  home,  and  planning 
my  trips  for  the  week  right  after  the 
announced  week  of  inseason  stock- 
ings. If  you’re  an  Angler  & Boater. 
subscriber,  the  inseason  list  will 
appear  in  your  March/April  issue. 

Otherwise,  it’s  printed  separately 
and  available  free  at  Commission 
headquarters  in  Harrisburg,  and 
in  regional  offices. 

Those  spots  are  Easy  Street  fish- 
ing because  they  require  no  long 
hikes.  There  are  probably  over- 
looked spots  like  these  near  your 
home,  and  the  tackle  and  other 
equipment  you  need  are  uncom- 
plicated. You  just  have  to  find  these 
places,  or  perhaps  become  reac- 
quainted with  them. 


Finding  your  own  spots  on  Easy  Street  is,  well,  easy.  Here  are 
more  ideas  on  how  to  find  your  own  Easy  streets. 

Keep  reading  the  Angler  & Boater.  When  the  action  is  good, 
go.  Timing  is  important. 

Call  tackle  shops  and  ask  where  the  easiest  fishing  is  in  an  area. 
You  will  be  surprised  how  many  spots  on  Easy  Street  you  can  dis- 
cover just  by  asking. 

Study  maps.  Locate  your  own  places  on  Easy  Street  by  put- 
ting together  what  you  know  about  fish  and  their  habits,  and 
what  you  read  about  various  waterways.  Maps  can  help  you  lo- 
cate accesses,  and  they  can  help  you  plan  the  quickest  routes  to 
the  spot  and  home  again. 

Consider  two  specific  sources.  First,  the  Commission’s  Fish- 
ing & Boating  Map  lists  nearly  1,000  access  sites  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  map  is  free,  but  include  $1  for  postage  and  handling  if  you 
order  by  mail.  Contact:  Publications  Section,  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 
Another  excellent  source  is  the  Commission’s  96-page  book, 

Public  Fishing  Waters  and  Boating  Ac- 
cess. This  book  was  recently  re- 
vised and  updated,  and  it  makes 
an  excellent  companion  to  the 
Fishing  & BoatingMap.  The  book 
includes  directions  to  various  ac- 
cesses, and  services  at  boat  ac- 
cesses are  also  listed.  Contact  the 
Commission  at  the  address  above, 
or  use  the  publications  order  form 
in  this  issue. 

Try  some  spots  close  to  boat 
ramps.  Don’t  fish  on  the  ramps, 
though.  In  most  cases,  that’s  il- 
legal. You’d  be  surprised  how 
many  people  launch  at  a ramp  and 
aim  for  the  next  galaxy  while  some 
great  fishing-and  undisturbed 
lunkers-wait  close  by-within  100 
yards  of  the  ramp,  for  instance. 
And  you  don’t  need  a boat  in  many 
of  these  places. 

I still  enjoy  involved  fishing 
trips  that  require  lots  of  time  and 
planning.  I still  tackle  the  “tough” 
fishing  challenges.  And  just  to  get 
to  great  fishing,  once  in  a while 
I’ll  take  a long  trip  and  endure 
bumpy,  splashy  boat  rides  that 
loosen  the  fillings  in  my  teeth.  But 
most  often  I don’t  have  time  for 
involved,  lengthy  trips.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  time  for  the  good 
fishing  on  Easy  Street,  and  it’s 
closer  than  you  think.  n 


East  Branch  Perkiomen  Creek , Montgomery  County. 
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What  will  1998  bring? 

In  1995, 1 investigated  an  underground 
boating  accident  involving  a canoe  in  an 
abandoned,  flooded  limestone  mine.  In 
1996,  there  was  an  accident  on  the  Allegh- 
eny River  with  a runaway  personal  water- 
craft and  no  one  on  board.  What’s  in  store 
for  the  future?  I wouldn’t  be  surprised  if 
I get  called  to  check  out  a submarine  that 
struck  an  iceberg  in  Crooked  Creek  Lake.- 
WCO  Bruce  Gundlach,  western  Armstrong 
County. 

It  pays  to  know  your  buddy 

While  working  a fishing  contest  this 
spring,  DWCO  David  Rabada  saw  a fish- 
erman return  to  his  vehicle  with  a limit 
of  trout.  While  there,  the  man  drank  a 
beverage  and  threw  the  can  in  the  brush 
along  the  roadway.  DWCO  Rabada  ap- 
proached the  individual  and  informed  him 
that  he  was  a DWCO,  and  that  he  was 
about  to  be  cited  for  littering.  When  the 
angler  gave  Dave  his  fishing  license,  Dave 
noticed  the  absence  of  a trout  stamp.  He 
questioned  the  angler  about  this,  and  the 
man  said  that  he  had  received  the  trout 
from  a buddy.  DWCO  Rabada  requested 
that  the  gentleman  bring  his  buddy  back 
to  the  vehicle  to  verify  that  he  did  indeed 
give  him  the  trout. 

The  angler  went  up  and  down  the  bank 
asking  for  one  of  the  fishermen  to  go  back 
to  the  vehicle  with  him  and  say  that  he  had 
given  him  the  trout.  No  one  wanted  to  do 
this  until  the  angler  met  a man  named 
Charlie.  On  the  way  up  to  the  vehicle,  the 
fisherman  asked  Charlie  his  life  history  so 
he  could  verify  that  he  was  the  buddy  who 
gave  him  the  trout. 

When  they  returned  to  DWCO  Rabada, 
the  angler  said,  “Here’s  my  buddy  Charlie- 
he  gave  me  the  trout.” 


It  was  then  that  Charlie  showed  his 
Deputy  Waterways  Conservation  Officer’s 
badge  and  said,  “Meet  my  buddy,  Dave.” 

The  fisherman  said,  “I  guess  I made  a 
real  fool  out  of  myself.”  He  paid  the  fines 
for  eight  trout  without  a trout  stamp  and 
for  littering.- WCO  Gary  Slutter,  Schuylkill 
County. 

What  about  mv  discount? 

After  filling  out  a citation  for  a person 
fishing  without  a license,  I was  asked  the 
following  question:  “Do  I get  a discount 
on  my  fine  since  I subscribe  to  Pennsylva- 
nia Angler  & Boater?”  I explained  that  while 
there  were  many  benefits  to  subscribing  to 
and  reading  the  Angler,  discounts  on  fines 
did  not  happen  to  be  one  of  them.-WCO 
David  Keller,  Adams/northern  York  counties. 

State  record? 

Last  October,  I was  summoned  to  the 
Tunkhannock  Creek  bridge  in  East  Lemon 
by  Tunkhannock  Township  Police  Offic- 
ers Pete  Ely  and  Ned  Sherman.  I arrived 
to  find  a man  fishing  with  a hand  line  from 
the  bridge.  As  I observed,  he  got  what 
seemed  to  be  several  “hits.”  Suddenly,  he 
hooked  something  big.  A comrade  came 
to  help  him  in  the  struggle.  After  about 


15  minutes,  they  landed  it.  I do  not  know 
the  state  record,  but  this  was  the  biggest 
portable  generator  I have  ever  seen  taken 
from  Commonwealth  waters.  The  5000- 
watt  generator  had  been  recently  stolen  and 
dumped  into  the  creek  as  police  closed  in 
on  the  thieves.  Thanks  go  to  Mile  Hill 
Towing  for  removing  yet  another  non- 
native “species”  from  Wyoming  County 
waters  -WCO  Larry  Bundy,  Wyoming  County. 

Good  guy? 

While  serving  arrest  warrants  for  unpaid 
fines  in  the  Philadelphia  suburbs,  I had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  a gentleman  who 
had  been  cited  for  taking  bass  during  the 
closed  season.  The  violation  had  occurred 
in  another  district  and  the  warrant  had 
been  forwarded  to  me  for  service.  I in- 
formed the  defendant  that  he  needed  to 
pay  the  fine  and  costs  or  accompany  me 
to  the  judge  for  an  immediate  trial.  He  did 
not  recall  the  incident.  I explained  that 
if  he  paid  the  amount  due,  he  could  still 
plead  not  guilty  and  request  a hearing  if 
he  believed  he  was  innocent.  He  then  asked 
what  the  fine  was  for  and  I told  him  he  was 
charged  with  possession  of  eight  bass 
during  the  closed  season.  Without  hesi- 
tation, he  said,  “Yeah,  I’m  a good  fisher- 
man. I’ll  plead  guilty  to  that.” 

I collected  the  amount  due  and  departed, 
just  a little  confused.  I thought  “good 
fishermen”  obeyed  the  law.-WCO  Gerald 
Barton,  southern  Montgomery  County. 

Slight  misunderstanding 

While  patrolling  Raystown  Lake,  DWCO 
Richard  Hudy  was  approached  by  several 
unsuccessful  anglers.  These  individuals 
said  that  this  was  their  first  time  at  the  lake. 
They  asked  where  else  Officer  Hudy  would 
recommend  they  try  to  improve  their  luck. 
After  several  seconds  of  contemplation, 
Officer  Hudy  thought  they  may  have  some 
success  in  the  nearby  Aitch  (pronounced 
like  saying  the  letter  “H”)  Bay.  With  this 
in  mind,  Officer  Hudy  suggested  to  the 
boatload  of  anglers,  “Why  don’t  you  guys 
try  going  to  Aitch.” 

With  a very  stern  look,  one  of  the  an- 
glers immediately  countered,  “Same  to  you, 
buddy!” 

He  obviously  misunderstood  the 
officer’s  comment.  Fortunately,  after  some 
clarification,  both  sides  parted  with  every- 
one enjoying  a good  laugh. -WCO  Alan 
Robinson,  Huntingdon  County. 
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Partnerships - For  The  Resource 


Remember  the  landowner 

Once  again,  we  all  need  to  remember  the 
landowner,  the  host  who  opens  the  lands 
and  waters  for  our  enjoyment.  Each  an- 
gler should  remember  how  important  the 
words  “please”  and  “thank  you”  are.  These 
words  recognize  the  contribution  that  the 
landowner  makes  to  all  who  enjoy  the 
outdoors.  Only  with  landowner  coopera- 
tion can  streams  stay  open  for  fishing. 

When  you’re  out  fishing,  let  the  land- 
owner  know  that  you  appreciate  what’s  been 
made  available  to  you.  Talk  to  landown- 
ers. Let  them  know  that  you’re  willing  to 
share  your  day’s  catch  with  them.  Let  land- 
owners  know  you’ve  cleaned  up  litter  on 
their  property.  Show  them  your  full  trash 
bag.  By  good  manners  on  the  stream,  show 
other  anglers  the  way  to  respect  the  land- 
owners’  gift  to  us.  All  anglers  must  remem- 
ber how  their  conduct,  both  positive  and 
negative,  is  noticed  by  all  those  in  the  field. 
All  of  us  have  the  power  to  improve  rela- 
tions with  landowners.  All  we  have  to  do 
is  take  the  first  step.  It  costs  nothing  to  offer 
the  words  “thank  you.” 

If  you  are  unlucky  enough  to  lose  a fa- 
vorite trout  stream  because  of  a landowner 
choosing  to  protect  his  land  by  closing  it 
to  public  fishing,  ask  yourself  some  ques- 
tions: Did  I contribute  to  closing  the  land? 
Did  I Utter?  Did  I leave  tire  tracks  in  his 
fields  or  lawn?  Did  I walk  by  him  and 
ignore  him?  Did  I fail  to  apply  the  Golden 
Rule  to  my  host,  the  landowner?  If  your 
answer  is  “yes,”  make  your  promise  never 
to  let  it  happen  again.-D  WCO  Mike  DeLuca, 
southern  York  County. 

What  license? 

On  a recent  boat  patrol  of  the  Mon- 
ongahela  River,  we  observed  three  individu- 
als fishing  from  an  old  barge.  When  asked 
to  see  their  fishing  Ucenses,  the  first  per- 
son said  that  because  we  had  checked  him 


last  year,  and  he’d  had  a license,  we  should 
know  he  has  a license  this  year-but  it  was 
at  home.  The  second  individual  said  he 
had  just  been  released  from  prison  and  did 
not  have  time  to  get  a license.  The  third 
person,  who  looked  to  be  in  his  mid-20s, 
said  he  was  not  yet  16  years  old.  What’s 
wrong  with  this  picture?-WCO  Donald 
Hyatt,  Westmoreland  County. 

Litterbugs 

In  September,  as  I sat  at  a red  traffic  Ught 
in  downtown  Scranton,  the  operator  of  a 
van  tossed  an  empty  fast  food  box  out  his 
window.  In  disbelief,  I watched  as  he  also 
tossed  his  napkin  and  fork  out  the  win- 
dow. I approached  the  operator  and  cited 
him  for  Uttering. 

While  at  Rocky  Glenn  in  early  Novem- 
ber, I observed  a 78-year-old  man  discard 
his  fast  food  hamburger  wrapper  out  his 
vehicle  window.  He  was  also  cited  for  Ut- 
tering. The  ignorance  and  disregard  some 
people  have  for  the  environment  never 
ceases  to  amaze  me.-WCO  Walter  A. 
Buckman,  Northeast  Law  Enforcement  Region. 

You  don’t  know 
what  you’re  missing 

The  Delayed-Harvest  special-regulation 
areas  on  Laurel  Hill  Creek  have  become 
popular,  but  with  the  arrival  of  cooler 
weather  in  the  faU,  there  is  noticeably  less 
usage  than  usual.  When  I checked  one 
fisherman  during  this  period,  he  was  ob- 
viously excited  and  said,  “Fishermen  don’t 
realize  what  they  are  missing  when  they 
don’t  fish  this  time  of  year.”  He  had  just 
caught  and  released  a number  of  trout, 
including  a 20-inch  brown.- WCO  Bud  Flyte, 
Somerset  County. 

New  regs 

The  regulations  passed  recently  for  the 
Little  Juniata  River  in  Blair  and  Hunting- 
don counties  seem  to  have  been  accepted 
very  well.  The  regulations  call  for  a 14- 
inch,  two  fish  per  day  Umit  from  opening 
day  of  trout  season,  with  no  restriction 
on  legal  tackle  (bait  allowed),  until  Labor 
Day.  From  Labor  Day  until  the  following 
opening  day,  fishing  is  permitted  with 
“no  kill”  in  effect.  I made  it  a point 
to  ask  anglers  what  they  thought  of 
the  new  regulations  and  I had  very 
few  negative  comments.  In  fact,  the 
number  one  comment  was:  “This  is 
great.  Why  did  you  wait  so  long?” 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FISH  & BOAT 
COMMISSION 


I want  to  thank  John 
Kennedy  and  his  Trout  Un- 
limited group,  who  not  only 
posted  500  signs  along  13  miles  of  river 
the  day  before  trout  season  opened,  but 
who  also  purchased  the  signs  (our  signs 
are  ordered  a year  in  advance).  I certainly 
would  not  have  had  time  to  post  the  stream 
the  day  before  trout  season  opened.- WCO 
Walter  Rosser,  Blair  County. 

Oops! 

While  on  boat  patrol  with  DWCO  Wil- 
liam Fry  on  a Saturday  in  late  June,  we  ap- 
proached a wading  fisherman  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  upper  end  of  Meadow  Grounds 
Lake.  He  was  calling  out  a vile  message 
about  our  patrol  boat.  We  wondered  why 


this  person  would  feel  this  way  as  we  con- 
tinued our  approach.  Suddenly,  he  was 
nervously  telling  us  to  bring  the  boat  in 
quickly  to  him.  He  grabbed  the  bow  of  the 
boat  and  we  lifted  him  from  the  soft  mud 
that  was  engulfing  him.  He  thanked  us 
and  said  that  it  was  the  first  time  in  many 
years  of  wading  the  lake  that  he  had  en- 
countered that  soft  a bottom.  He  also 
revealed  he  thought  one  of  us  was  his 
friend,  Mark  Crowder,  Fulton  County’s 
Wildlife  Conservation  Officer.  That  an- 
swered our  concerns  about  his  opening 
statement. -WCO  Jan  Caveney,  Franklin/ 
Fulton  counties. 

Talking  with  the  animals 
On  a cold  and  windy  night  in  Febru- 
ary, WCO  George,  DWCO  Bate  and  I were 
attempting  to  serve  a warrant  for  a boating 
violation  in  north  Philadelphia.  Arriving 
at  the  defendant’s  address,  we  discovered 
a large  brick  home  that  had  been  remod- 
eled into  four  apartments.  To  gain  access 
to  the  interior  hallway,  I tried  to  contact 
one  of  the  tenants  by  a series  of  doorbells 
located  beside  the  outside  door.  After 
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receiving  a response  and  identifying  our- 
selves as  state  officers,  we  were  let  into  the 
first-floor  hallway.  Finding  the  apartment 
number  we  were  looking  for,  DWCO  Bate 
and  I knocked  on  the  door.  WCO  George 
watched  the  outside  doorway  and  the 
patrol  vehicle. 

After  no  response,  I knocked  a second 
time  and  heard  a high-pitched  “hello”  come 
from  inside  the  apartment.  Identifying 
ourselves  as  state  officers  and  the  reason 
we  were  there,  we  expected  to  be  let  in.  No 
movement  or  response  came  from  inside. 
Knocking  a third  time,  the  same  high- 
pitched  voice  answered,  “hello.”  We  were 
becoming  a bit  concerned. 

Suddenly,  a door  to  one  of  the  second 
floor  apartments  opened.  A man  started 
down  the  steps  and  asked  who  we  were 


looking  for.  Discovering  we  had  the  cor- 
rect apartment  for  the  defendant,  I asked 
the  tenant  if  anyone  was  home.  He  said 
that  the  defendant’s  car  was  not  out  back 
and  that  he  was  probably  at  work.  I asked 
the  tenant  if  the  defendant1  s girlfriend  were 
inside  because  of  the  high-pitched  “hello” 
we  had  heard  after  knocking. 

The  man  smiled.  He  told  us  that  the 
“person”  we  were  attempting  to  talk  to  was 
the  defendant’s  talking  parakeet.  After 
giving  the  man  a business  card  and  infor- 
mation on  how  his  neighbor  could  settle 
this  matter,  we  returned  to  the  patrol  ve- 
hicle for  a well-deserved  laugh.  It’s  always 
nice  to  have  a light  moment  in  a tension- 
filled  evening  of  serving  warrants.-WCO 
Ted  Kane,  Delaware  County. 


I’ll  ask  the  questions,  thank  you 

Some  time  ago  while  patrolling  in  the 
Sproul  State  Forest  area  of  Centre  County, 
I stopped  an  all-terrain  vehicle  operating 
illegally  on  a state  forest  road.  The  ATV 
had  no  registration  displayed,  its  riders 
were  without  helmets,  and  a toddler  was 
balanced  on  the  handlebars.  What  do  you 
suppose  was  the  operator’s  initial  concern? 
“ Wbat  is  the  Fish  (and  Boat)  Commission 
doing  way  up  here  on  a mountain?”- WCO 
Brian  Burger,  Centre  County. 

Out  of  the  way, 
there’s  fish  to  stock 

Stocking  trout  can  be  a festive  and  much 
anticipated  affair  in  York  County.  Recendy, 
while  traveling  to  the  meeting  place,  a farm 
truck  was  traveling  rather  slowly  and  ap- 
parently saw  fit  to  pull  aside  and  let  me 
pass.  A short  distance  later,  a car  did  the 
same.  I thought  these  were  kind  gestures, 
because  I was  running  a little  behind  sched- 
ule, anyway.  It  wasn’t  until  I met  the  stock- 
ing truck  and  left  my  vehicle  that  I realized 
the  red  light  on  top  of  the  car  was  flash- 
ing. Apparently,  while  using  the  radio,  the 
microphone  cord  caught  on  the  switch  and 
turned  on  the  light.  Soon,  the  two  vehicles 
that  pulled  over  arrived.  They  both  stopped 
to  see  what  the  “emergency”  was.  I ex- 
plained we  were  about  to  stock  trout  in 
Muddy  Creek.  They  fully  understood  the 
urgency  of  this  matter  and  asked  if  I needed 
any  help. -WCO  Lee  Creyer,  southern  York 
County. 

Pass  the  popcorn 

Last  October  I presented  a venomous 
snake  demonstration  to  150  eager  Boy 
Scouts.  I borrowed  four  timber  rattle- 
snakes, two  diamondback  rattlers,  a cop- 


perhead and  a northern  watersnake  from 
our  resident  snake  expert,  retired  WCO 
Stan  Hastings  of  Cameron  County. 

The  show  went  off  without  a hitch  and 
it  was  a delight  to  see  enlightenment  in  their 
young  faces  as  the  irrational  fears  and 
misconceptions  were  replaced  with  knowl- 
edge and  deserved  respect  for  other  living 
creatures. 

I brought  the  critters  home,  and  because 
the  weatherman  predicted  a cold  night,  I 
decided  my  charges  could  spend  the  night 
in  the  living  room.  I placed  the  cage  in  the 
corner,  turned  on  the  TV  and  went  to 
change  out  of  my  uniform.  I had  just 
unbuckled  my  gunbelt  when  the  familiar 
buzz  of  a rattlesnake  erupted  from  the 
living  room. 

I rushed  into  the  living  room  to  see  what 
was  going  on  and  was  amazed  to  see  all 
eight  snakes  facing  the  same  direction  with 
their  heads  raised.  They  were  staring  in- 
tently at  the  TV-where  the  “Discovery 
Channel”  was  airing  a special  on,  you 
guessed  it,  rattlesnakes. -WCO  Tom 
Nunamacher,  Clinton  County. 

A really  bad  idea 

One  afternoon  last  summer  I started  a 
normal  patrol  by  checking  for  fishermen 
at  Struble  Lake.  When  I pulled  into  the 
parking  lot,  I saw  a man  and  a woman  fish- 
ing along  the  shoreline.  I walked  down  to 
check  if  they  had  caught  any  fish  as  well 
as  to  check  for  licenses.  The  couple  said 
they  had  not  caught  anything  yet  and  were 
just  out  to  relax.  When  asked  for  fishing 
licenses,  the  female  angler  said  hers  was 
at  home,  so  I checked  her  ID  and  gave  her 
a card  with  specific  instructions  to  mail 
me  her  license  and  receive  a warning.  She 


They  were  staring 
intently  at  the  TV- 
where  the  (<Discovery 
Channel”  was 
airing  a special 
on,  you  guessed 
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was  asked  and  replied  several  times  that 
she  definitely  had  a valid  fishing  license. 

Several  days  later  I received  her  fishing 
license  in  the  mail.  The  timing  was  per- 
fect because  I was  working  with  a cadet 
officer  and  we  went  through  the  steps  of 
investigating  this  obviously  altered  fish- 
ing license.  The  clerk  at  the  issuing  agent 
recalled  selling  the  license  and  we  obtained 
the  store  copy  as  evidence.  Delayed  charges 
were  filed  for  fishing  without  a license, 
altering  a fishing  license,  and  for  making 
false  reports  to  officers.  The  defendant 
pleaded  guilty  to  all  charges  and  paid  the 
court-with  a bad  check.  The  process  con- 
tinued as  bad  check  charges  were  collected, 
arrest  warrants  served,  and  court  costs 
added  up. 

Instead  of  purchasing  a resident  fish- 
ing license  for  $17,  the  defendant  paid 
nearly  $400  in  fines  and  court  costs.  All 
this  could  have  been  avoided  without 
pursuing  a really  bad  idea! -WCO  Donald 
Lauver,  northern  Chester  County. 

Cheap  insurance 

Every  year  WCOs  investigate  fatal  boat- 
ing accidents  where  personal  flotation 
devices  (PFDs)  are  a major  factor.  The  PFDs 
are  either  not  of  the  proper  type  or  size, 
not  readily  accessible  (stored  in  compart- 
ments or  under  seats),  or  they  are  not  on 
board  the  boat  at  all.  Please  remember  to 
have  the  proper  PFDs  on  board  and  readily 
accessible  for  each  passenger.  Better  yet, 
always  wear  your  PFD  aboard  your  boat, 
and  see  that  everyone  else  aboard  your  boat 
wears  a PFD.  It  could  mean  the  difference 
between  life  and  deaxh.-Clyde  Warner,  WCO, 
Northeast  Region. 

Lie  detector 

At  a recent  fall  trout  stocking,  a fisher- 
man was  observed  by  an  undercover  WCO 
leaving  with  two  trout.  Later  that  after- 
noon, I observed  a man  who  fit  the  same 
description  fishing  in  the  same  place.  I 
watched  this  person  catch  and  keep  three 
trout.  The  fall  limit  is  three  trout  per  day, 
so  if  he  were  the  same  person,  he  would 
be  over  the  limit.  I went  to  the  place  where 
he  was  cleaning  his  trout  and  asked  him 
how  he  had  done. 

“I  got  five,”  he  said,  “but  I let  two  go.” 

“I  think  you  were  right  the  first  time,” 
I said,  and  explained  that  he  had  been 
observed  earlier  by  another  officer. 

“Oh  no,  that  couldn’t  have  been  me,” 


he  said.  “He  must  have  seen  someone  else.” 

I was  fairly  certain  this  was  the  same 
gentleman  who  had  been  observed  earlier, 
but  the  officer  who  could  readily  identify 
him  was  already  at  home,  an  hour  away. 

“Sir,  you  have  me  in  a bit  of  a bind.  The 
other  officer  has  gone  home  and  I can’t 
double  check  this  with  him.  You  let  me 
keep  these  two  questionable  fish,  and  I’ll 
go  home  and  give  him  a call.  Then  I’ll  call 
you  and  we  can  figure  out  what  to  do.  If 
he  made  a mistake,  I’ll  bring  your  fish  back 
to  you.” 

This  sounded  fair  to  him,  so  that’s  what 
we  did.  Of  course,  the  other  officer  de- 
scribed this  gentleman  perfectly.  He  had 
written  the  times  and  approximate  sizes 
of  his  first  two  trout  in  his  notes.  After 
I got  off  the  phone  with  the  other  WCO, 
I called  the  suspect  at  home,  expecting  to 
get  an  argument  and  end  up  filing  a ci- 
tation and  having  a hearing  before  a dis- 
trict justice. 

“I’m  really  sorry,  Officer  Triol,”  he  said 
when  he  answered  the  phone.  “I  came 
home  and  told  my  wife  what  had  happened, 
and  she  told  me  not  to  lie  to  you-I’m  no 
good  at  it.” 

We  met  later  that  evening  and  he  paid 
his  fine  on  a field  acknowledgment.- WCO 
John  Triol,  north  Wallenpaupack. 

Day  off 

What  do  you  think  Commission  employ- 
ees do  on  their  days  off?  Go  fishing,  of 
course!  Recently,  13  Centre  County  Com- 
mission employees  got  together  at  Sayers 
Lake  for  a day  of  ice  fishing.  The  trip  was 
originally  planned  by  three  of  us.  How- 
ever, we  soon  had  a real  event  going.  The 
group  included  a division  chief,  Warmwater 
Unit  leader,  area  fisheries  manager,  Endan- 
gered Species  Unit  leader,  Environmental 
Services  biologist,  shad  research  biologist, 
fish  culture  station  manager,  Coldwater 
Unit  technician,  fish  culturist,  and  a sea- 
sonal creel  clerk. 

Interestingly,  this  is  nothing  new  to  our 
agency.  Commission  employees  often  get 
together  for  various  fishing  adventures. 
Along  with  the  usual  weekend  outings,  our 
maintenance  and  fish  culture  station 
employees  have  been  getting  together 
annually  for  various  fishing  pilgrimages. 
Also,  every  year  a group  of  fly-fishing 
employees  spends  a couple  of  cold  winter 
evenings  tying  flies  and  talking  fly  fish- 
ing, and  this  group  is  currently  growing. 


I guess  contrary  to  what  we 
often  hear,  we  do  “practice 
what  we  preach.” 

So,  getting  back  to  our  day  at  Sayers 
Lake.  Who  do  you  think  caught  the  most 
fish?  The  Warmwater  Unit  leader,  who 
knows  more  about  perch  and  crappies 
than  anyone  in  our  agency?.. .No!  How 
about  the  area  fisheries  manager,  who 
inventories  and  manages  Sayers 
Lake?.. .No! 

Well,  it  was  a close  race  between  our 
Endangered  Species  Unit  leader  and  the 
shad  research  biologist!  I guess  that’s  why 
they  call  it  “fishing”  and  not  “catching.” 

By  the  way,  the  Coldwater  Unit  tech- 
nician had  to  borrow  gear  from  everybody 
else.  What  do  you  expect  from  a trout 
guy }-Boh  Weber,  Coldwater  Unit  Technician, 
Fisheries  Management  Division. 

Ice  maker? 

Over  the  last  29  years  of  serving  as  a 
Conservation  Officer,  I have  been  blamed 
for  many  problems  associated  with  fishing 
and  boating.  For  example,  “I  didn’t  catch 
my  limit,  ‘cause  you  only  stocked  two 
buckets  in  my  favorite  hole,”  “I  can’t  put 
my  big  bass  boat  on  the  lake  because  you 
guys  allow  only  electric  motors,”  and  on 
and  on.  I thought  I had  heard  it  all  un- 
til this  year  when  the  weather  was  mild 
and  there  was  no  ice.  I was  talking  to  a 
license-issuing  agent  and  bait  dealer,  who 
said,  “It’s  your  fault  that  business  is  slow 
and  we  are  not  selling  any  licenses  or  bait.” 
“How  do  you  figure  that?”  I asked.  The 
agent  said,  “Hey,  you’re  in  charge  of  ice 
fishing-get  some  ice  made!”-WCO  Rob- 
ert Fasching  Lackawanna  County. 

Construction  workers 

While  on  a trout  detail  on  a stream  near 
Scranton,  WCO  Bundy  and  I were  assigned 
to  work  a section  of  stream  that  was  right 
in  the  middle  of  a major  construction 
project.  While  trying  to  come  up  with  a 
plan,  it  was  suggested  by  WCO  Fasching 
that  we  wear  our  state-issued  white  hard 
hats.  Skeptical  at  first,  we  gave  it  a shot. 
As  it  turned  out,  we  fit  in  better  than  we 
had  anticipated.  I was  asked  by  one  of 
the  employees  to  sign  his  timesheet  for 
the  day,  and  WCO  Bundy  received  a com- 
plaint of  a damaged  chimney  from  all  of 
the  blasting. -WCO David  G.  Kaneski,  North- 
east Region. 
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Baitcaster;  plugcaster;  or  free-spool  reel.  All  these 

names  refer  to  the  conventional  casting  reel.  If  you  use 
mostly  spinning  tackle,  consider  what  a casting  reel  could 
do  to  help  you  improve  and  enjoy  your  fishing. 

A “casting”  reel  differs  significantly  from  either  a “spin- 
ning” or  “closed-face  spincast”  reel.  The  latter  two  feature 
a fixed  spool  that  does  not  turn  during  casting  and  re- 
trieving of  line.  However,  a casting  reel  has  a revolving 
spool  requiring  the  angler  to  use  a slightly  different  set 
of  skills.  The  most  important  skill  is  an  “educated” 
thumb,  but  more  about  this  later. 

Why  a casting  reel? 

If  the  casting  reel  requires  advanced  skill,  why  not  just 
stick  with  spinning  or  spincast?  The  answer  is  simple: 
There  are  advantages  to  the  revolving  spool  reel  that  can 
be  very  useful  for  specific  fishing  situations. 

If  all  you  do  is  pursue  panfish  and  stream  trout  with 
small  lures  and  light  line,  then  a spinning  reel  covers 
the  bases.  However,  if  you  want  to  tackle  larger  fish, 
use  bigger  lures,  angle  in  the  thickest  cover,  or  achieve 
the  most  accurate  casts,  then  casting  equipment  comes 
into  play.  Compared  to  a fixed-spool  reel,  a free-spool 
casting  reel  handles  high-pound-test  line  better,  has  a 
superior  drag  system,  offers  greater  casting  accuracy, 
and  provides  more  casting  distance.  In  addition,  spe- 
cialized casting  techniques  such  as  flipping  and  pitching 
are  undertaken  more  effectively  with  a casting  outfit. 

Most  spinning  reels  are  suited  to  lines  less  than  10- 
or  12-pound  test,  or  roughly  less  than  .012-inch  in  di- 
ameter. Using  thicker  diameter  lines  leads  to  problems— 
the  monofilament  does  not  want  to  lay  on  the  spool. 
Instead,  line  springs  off  the  spool  if  tension  is  not  main- 
tained; this  can  lead  to  snarls  when  the  bail  is  flipped 
open— particularly  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  cast. 
Sure,  you  can  go  to  bigger  spinning  reels  with  huge  spools 
for  heavier  line,  but  the  weight  and  size  of  these  reels 
is  mismatched  for  freshwater  spinning  rods. 

Stronger,  thicker  diameter  lines  let  the  angler  use  larger 
lures  with  stouter  hooks  on  stiffer  rods  for  bruiser  fish 
like  muskies,  stripers  and  catfish.  Line  strength  in  the 
15-  to  25-pound-test  range  also  lets  the  angler  make  lure 
presentations  to  thick  vegetation,  stumps,  brushpiles 
and  standing  timber,  thereby  making  the  casting  out- 
fit preferred  by  the  serious  bass  fisherman. 
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At  this  point  someone  is  sure  to  raise  the  question  of  new 
superlines  with  high  strength  and  small  diameter,  which  lay  very 
nicely  on  spinning  reels.  The  truth  is  that  most  anglers  have  realized 
problems  with  these  new  lines  that  limit  their  application;  they 
are  not  the  end-all  solution  as  manufacturers  would  have  you 
believe.  Currently  neither  braids  nor  thermal-filament  lines  are 
a replacement  for  the  widespread,  universal  use  of  monofilament. 

Drags  on  quality  casting  reels  are  smoother,  more  durable  and 
more  reliable  than  those  on  spinning  reels.  In  addition,  thumb 
pressure  can  be  applied  to  the  spool  for  additional  drag.  On  the 
other  hand,  spinning  reel  drags  have  a tendency  to  stick,  some- 
times leading  to  a broken  line  while 
fighting  a big  fish.  That’s  the  rea- 
son many  experienced  spin  fisher- 
men over-tighten  the  drag  and 
back-reel  large  fish.  And  in  my 
opinion,  the  drag  on  most  spincast 
reels  is  not  worth  a hill  of  beans. 

Accuracy  is  another  factor  in  fa- 
vor of  the  casting  reel.  The  reason 
is  simple:  Thumb  control  on  the 
spool  allows  precise  control  of  a lure 
dropping  on  target.  Yes,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  feather  the  spool  of  a spin- 
ning reel,  and  every  spin  fisherman 
should  do  this.  But  cast  for  cast 
among  anglers  experienced  with 
both  types  of  reels,  the  casting  reel 
wins  hands  down.  The  revolving  spool  and  smaller-diameter  rod 
guides  on  casting  rods  also  contribute  to  this  accuracy. 

An  angler  can  reach  out  farther  with  a casting  reel  than  a spin- 
ning reel.  I already  hear  shouts  to  the  contrary.  Someone  says 
he  can  cast  a 1/ 16-ounce  crappie  jig  farther  on  an  ultralight 
spinning  outfit  than  on  a bass-weight  casting  outfit.  However, 
one  must  compare  oranges  to  oranges. 

My  argument  is  supported  by 
physics.  With  a casting  reel  in  free- 
spool  mode,  the  line  comes  direcdy 
off  the  revolving  spool  with  mini- 
mal friction.  But  with  a spinning 
reel,  the  line  rubs  the  lip  of  the  sta- 
tionary spool,  creating  friction.  In 
addition,  because  the  line  comes  off 
a spinning  reel  spool  in  large  loops, 
it  must  be  “choked”  through  a se- 
ries of  decreasing  diameter  rod 
guides,  thus  creating  more  friction. 

Friction  robs  casting  distance.  If  s 
that  simple. 

The  best  practical  example  I can  give  to  illustrate  this  involves 
fishing  with  a soft  stickbait.  Have  someone  skilled  with  both 
spinning  and  casting  reels  take  a 4-inch  Slug-Go,  or  similar  bait, 
rigged  weightless  on  a 2/0  worm  hook.  First,  cast  it  with  a me- 
dium-power 6-foot  spinning  outfit  and  10-pound  test.  Next,  cast 
the  same  bait  on  a medium-power  6-foot  casting  rod  with  a 3- 
ball  bearing  free-spool  reel  and  10  or  even  12-pound  line.  Guess 
which  outfit  puts  the  bait  out  farther?  If  you  said  the  spinning 
outfit,  you  would  be  wrong. 

Reel  control  functions 

A casting  reel  looks  different  from  a spinning  reel.  First,  the 
casting  reel  sets  on  the  top  of  the  rod  instead  of  hanging  under 


the  rod.  The  spool  is  set  at  90  degrees  from  a spinning  reel.  Turn 
the  handle.  A level-wind  device  moves  back  and  forth  to  lay  line 
evenly  on  the  revolving  spool.  Pushing  the  free-spool  bar  dis- 
engages gears  so  the  spool  may  rotate. 

With  a spinning  reel,  an  angler  sets  the  drag,  nabs  the  line  in 
front  of  the  spool  with  a forefinger,  opens  the  bail,  and  casts. 
A closed-face  spincast  reel  operates  similarly  by  depressing  a button 
or  trigger  to  secure  the  line  against  the  spool  during  the  backcast. 
Other  than  the  drag,  there  are  no  controls  to  adjust. 

A casting  reel  is  different.  In  addition  to  a drag  adjustment, 
every  casting  reel  has  at  least  two  different  cast  control  mecha- 

nisms-three,  if  you  count  your 
thumb!  The  cast  controls,  includ- 
ing the  thumb,  work  together  to 
prevent  the  dreaded  “bird’s  nest.” 
A bird’s  nest  is  more  precisely  de- 
scribed as  a backlash  or  spool  over- 
run.  The  backlash  occurs  on 
revolving-spool  reels  when  the 
spool  spins  at  a speed  greater  than 
the  pull  of  the  outgoing  lure,  cre- 
ating an  excess  of  loose  line  on  the 
reel.  Casting  into  a strong  wind  can 
cause  a backlash.  But  the  most  com- 
mon reasons  are  the  inertia  at  the 
start  of  the  cast,  which  turns  the 
free-spool  too  fast,  or  a spool  that 
continues  to  turn  after  the  bait 
touches  down.  A minor  backlash  may  be  quickly  “picked  out” 
with  a few  gentle  pulls  of  the  line.  Or  crisscrossed  line  on  the 
spool  may  create  a nightmare  that  can  only  be  cleared  by  cut- 
ting line.  Of  course,  the  experienced  angler  strives  for  zero  tangles, 
achieved  through  thumb  control. 

Back  to  the  reel  controls.  First,  there  is  the  friction  control, 
also  known  as  the  lure  control  adjustment.  This  is  a small  knob 

on  the  side  frame  of  the  reel  located 
adjacent  to  the  handle  assembly. 
Turning  this  knob  increases  or  de- 
creases friction  on  the  spool.  Set  it 
for  the  weight  of  the  lure  used,  in- 
creasing tension  for  heavier  baits.  It 
is  adjusted  properly  when  a lure  falls 
slowly  and  smoothly  with  the  free- 
spool  bar  depressed. 

Second  is  a braking  system,  either 
centrifugal  or  magnetic,  which 
helps  control  the  spool  throughout 
the  cast.  A centrifugal  brake  uses 
small  spinning  weights  against  a sta- 
tionary race  to  slow  the  spool.  A magnetic  system  accomplishes 
the  same  thing  by  moving  tiny  magnets  closer  or  farther  away 
from  the  race. 

Even  though  magnetic  brakes  took  the  reel  market  by  storm 
some  years  ago,  they  have  not  proven  as  effective  as  improved 
centrifugal  braking  systems.  Today,  magnetic  systems  are  gen- 
erally found  on  less  expensive  reels.  Adjustable  mechanical  braking 
systems  are  often  found  on  the  high-end  reels. 

The  setting  for  an  adjustable  braking  system,  either  magnetic 
or  centrifugal,  is  based  largely  on  expertise  of  the  angler.  Some 
professional  tournament  anglers  I fish  with  remove  the  braking 
blocks,  creating  a truly  free  spool.  This  requires  the  utmost  thumb 
control  to  prevent  overruns. 
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Traditionally,  all  casting  reels  were  designed  with  the  handle 
on  the  right  side.  Most  anglers  would  cast  with  the  right  arm 
(typically  the  dominant  one),  and  then  switch  the  rod  to  the  other 
hand  to  retrieve  line.  Today  there  are  casting  reels  with  handles 
on  either  the  right  side  or  left  side;  however,  the  handle  is  not 
interchangeable  as  it  is  on  some  spinning  reels.  Before  purchasing 
your  own  casting  outfit,  try  both  lefty  and  right-hand  retrieve 
models  to  see  which  arm  you  wish  to  cast  with  and  which  hand 
you  want  to  turn  the  handle  with.  I have  become  ambidextrous, 
casting  and  retrieving  with  either  left  or  right  hand,  depending 
on  the  technique— a practical  skill  to  reduce  shoulder,  elbow  and 
wrist  stress  injuries  later  in  life. 

Basic  casting 

Learning  to  use  a casting  reel  is  not  as  complicated  as  you  may 
think.  Improvements  in  cast  control  systems  have  greatly  reduced 
backlashes,  but  you  still  need  to  use  thumb  pressure  to  fine-tune 
a cast.  I have  instructed  eight-year-olds  to  use  a casting  reel 
adequately  in  as  little  as  one  hour. 

The  following  basic  overhead  cast  instructions  are  for  the  right- 
handed  angler.  If  you  prefer  to  cast  with  the  left  arm,  go  ahead; 
but  make  the  necessary  adjustments  in  the  instructions. 

I recommend  learning  with  a medium-power  (not  too  stiff), 
5 y 2-foot  to  6-foot  rod  with  a pistol  grip  or  short,  straight  handle 
rod  that  can  easily  be  held  in  one  hand.  Stay  away  from  long- 
handled  rods  until  you  master  the  basics. 

If  available,  carefully  read  the  manual  that  comes  with  the  reel. 
If  needed,  spool  up  with  12-  or  14-pound-test  line.  Then  prepare 
to  cast. 

1.  Tie  on  a ‘/2-ounce  or  5/s-ounce  plug  with  treble  hooks  re- 
moved (or  use  a plastic  practice  plug  if  available).  A heavyweight 
is  easier  to  learn  with,  but  don’t  use  a heavy  lead  sinker. 

2.  Adjust  the  drag  setting  on  the  reel  handle  by  pulling  line 
through  the  arched  rod,  just  as  if  fighting  a fish.  The  manual 
will  tell  you  that  the  drag  setting  should  be  based  on  the  break- 
ing point  of  the  line,  but  in  real  life,  the  exact  drag  tension  is  largely 
an  individual  choice.  However,  the  drag  should  not  be  so  tight 
that  it  prevents  line  from  coming  off  the  reel.  More  importantly, 
it  should  not  be  set  so  light  that  the  drag  slips  during  a hookset. 

3.  Adjust  the  friction  control  so  the  plug  drops  steadily  but 
slowly  from  the  rod  tip  when  the  free-spool  bar  is  pressed.  The 
friction  control  should  be  set  so  the  spool  stops  turning  as  soon 


as  the  plug  touches  the  ground;  this  slows  the  spool  near  the  end 
of  the  cast.  The  magnetic  brake  should  be  on  “0”  while  adjust- 
ing the  friction  control. 

4.  Now  turn  your  attention  to  the  braking  system.  The  be- 
ginner wants  the  maximum  setting  to  reduce  the  chance  of  a 
backlash. 

Magnetic  brake:  Turn  the  dial  indicator  to  90%  or  100%  of 
the  braking  power.  The  dial  may  have  digits  1 to  10  instead  of 
percent  indications. 

Centrifugal  Brakes:  If  the  reel  has  non-removable  multiple  brake 
blocks,  switch  them  all  on.  For  example,  Shimano  reels  have  the 
Variable  Brake  System  (VBS),  accessed  by  removing  the  side  plate 
of  the  reel.  Using  your  fingernail,  slide  all  six  brake  blocks  to  the 
outward  position  so  each  of  them  rubs  against  the  race. 

Other  reels,  such  as  Lew’s  Speed  Spools,  may  have  interchange- 
able brake  blocks  of  different  sizes.  Select  the  larger  blocks  and 
carefully  insert  as  indicated  in  your  manual. 

5.  Reel  the  practice  plug  to  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the 
rod  tip.  Grasp  the  rod  handle  with  the  right  hand  as  if  your  were 
shaking  hands.  Wrap  three  fingers  around  the  handle  behind 
the  reel  with  the  forefinger  in  front  of  the  handle  trigger.  The 
thumb  should  rest  on  the  line  spool.  The  spool  should  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  ground;  that  means  that  the  reel  handle  is 
pointing  skyward  on  a right-hand  retrieve  reel  or  toward  the  ground 
on  a left-hand  retrieve  reel. 

6.  Face  the  target  with  your  body  at  a slight  angle  so  your  right 
shoulder  is  pointed  toward  the  target  and  your  left  foot  is  slightly 
to  the  rear  of  the  right  foot.  Hold  the  rod  so  that  it  angles  slightly 
upward  from  the  waist,  and  aims  at  the  target.  The  elbow  should 
be  close  to  (but  not  touching)  the  body. 

7.  The  cast  is  comprised  of  a back  stroke  and  forward  stroke 
in  one  continuous  motion.  It  should  be  done  with  forearm  and 
wrist,  letting  the  rod  flex  and  propel  the  lure.  Do  not  throw  the 
entire  arm.  To  prevent  the  beginner  from  flailing  the  entire  arm, 
my  advice  is  to  hold  the  right  elbow  with  the  left  hand.  This  keeps 
the  pivot  point  at  the  elbow. 

8.  Depress  the  free-spool  bar  with  the  right  thumb  and  im- 
mediately slide  the  thumb  onto  the  spool,  applying  enough  pressure 
to  prevent  the  spool  from  rotating. 

9.  Using  the  forearm,  quickly  snap  the  rod  upward  to  just  past 
the  12  noon  position.  The  rod  will  continue  to  flex  well  beyond 
12  o’clock.  Without  hesitation  begin  the  forward  stroke  by  moving 
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Learning  to  cast  correctly,  as  in  this  sequence,  isn’t  difficult. 
However,  the  three  common  mistakes  of  novices  are:  1 ) Attempt- 
ing to  use  the  entire  arm-trying  to  cast  the  arm  instead  of  letting 
the  rod  blank  flex  and  load  properly;  2)  Holding  the  rod  over  the 


shoulder  and  throwing  it  only  with  a forward  stroke-instead, 
use  one  smooth,  continuous  backward  and  forward  movement; 
and  3 ) Failing  to  apply  thumb  pressure  to  the  spool  when  the 
plug  touches  down. 


the  rod  downward  on  the  same  path.  Midway  on  the  down  stroke, 
about  the  10:00  position,  release  the  thumb  pressure  from  the 
spool,  but  hold  the  thumb  just  above  the  revolving  spool.  As 
soon  as  the  plug  hits  the  water  (or  ground),  immediately  apply 
thumb  pressure  to  the  spool  to  prevent  additional  rotation. 

With  the  brake  system  on  full,  the  distance  of  your  cast  will 
be  very  short,  perhaps  only  a few  feet.  Don’t  worry  about  that. 
The  critical  idea  is  that  you  achieve  the  cast  without  a backlash. 
As  you  educate  your  thumb  to  its  very  important  role  in  the  casting 
sequence,  you  will  be  able  to  reduce  the  braking  system  to  a lighter 
setting  and  thereby  achieve  longer  casts. 

The  most  common  mistakes  of  novices  are  threefold.  First, 
an  attempt  to  use  the  entire  arm;  they  try  to  cast  the  arm  instead 
of  letting  the  rod  blank  flex  and  load  properly.  Second,  they  want 
to  hold  the  rod  over  the  shoulder  and  throw  it  only  with  a for- 
ward stroke.  Instead,  use  one  smooth,  continuous  backward  and 
forward  movement.  Finally,  they  fail  to  apply  thumb  pressure 
to  the  spool  when  the  plug  touches  down. 

There  is  also  a tendency  for  novices  to  use  a sidearm  cast. 
However,  this  is  not  an  accurate  cast,  and  should  be  avoided  by 
beginners. 

Now  practice,  practice,  practice,  and  practice! 

Advanced  casting 

As  you  become  more  comfortable  with  a casting  outfit,  an- 
glers will  discover  how  to  feather  a cast  with  the  thumb  and 
make  subtle  adjustments  to  the  rod  to  achieve  a precise  hit  on 
the  desired  target. 

Additional  types  of  casts  can  also  be  learned.  In  most  in- 
stances, two-handed  casts  follow  the  same  procedure.  How- 
ever, two-fisted  casts  with  certain  rigs,  such  as  a Carolina  rig, 
are  more  like  swinging  a bat  from  the  shoulder  than  a continuous 
back-and-forward  stroke. 

Another  frequently  used  cast  is  the  underhand  loop  or  circle 
“C”  cast.  Instead  of  using  a back  stroke,  the  angler  makes  a fig- 
ure “C”  with  the  rod  tip  while  holding  the  rod  in  front  but  slightly 
off  to  one  side.  This  cast  is  a great  low-trajectory,  short  range 
maneuver  for  working  tight  cover. 

Anglers  can  also  learn  to  pitch  and  flip.  Pitching  involves  making 
a quiet  free-spool  presentation  to  visible  objects.  The  lure  is  held 
lightly  in  one  hand  with  the  long  rod  securely  in  the  other  hand. 


The  rod  tip  movement  begins  from  a low  position  in  front  of  the 
angler.  Then  the  tip  is  raised  quickly  to  just  above  the  9:00  position. 
This  propels  the  lure  from  the  hand  to  the  target. 

Flipping  involves  a long  rod  and  a fixed  amount  of  line  to  make 
an  exact  presentation  to  shallow  cover.  Instead  of  pushing  the 
free-spool,  line  is  pulled  to  the  side  with  one  hand,  and  a pen- 
dulum movement  of  the  rod  propels  the  lure  as  the  fixed  amount 
of  line  is  fed  to  the  bait. 

Mastering  the  baitcasting  reel  will  open  a whole  new  world  of 
angling  techniques  and  possibilities.  Give  it  a try!  O 

A Look  Back  at  Casting  Reels 

The  predecessor  of  the  modern  casting  reel  was  developed 
in  the  U.S.  during  the  early  1800s.  George  Snyder,  a Kentucky 
watchmaker,  is  generally  credited  with  making  the  first  such 
reel  in  1810.  It  was  his  watchmaker’s  knowledge  of  gearing 
that  let  him  craft  handmade  multiplying  reels-that  is,  one 
turn  of  the  handle  resulted  in  multiple  turns  of  the  spool. 
The  early  reels  were  not  made  to  cast  artificial  plugs,  but  live 
bait.  Thus  the  name  “baitcaster,”  which  is  still  in  use  today. 

My  introduction  to  a casting  reel  did  not  come  through 
my  father.  Dad  was  a spin-fisherman.  He  switched  from 
knuckle-busting  baitcasters  when  French  spinning  reels  made 
their  appearance  on  the  American  market  immediately  after 
World  War  II. 

The  big  advancement  in  casting  reels,  the  “free-spool,”  is 
a recent  innovation;  I do  not  believe  it  was  readily  available 
on  reels  until  the  1960s.  As  a young  man,  Dad  used  casting 
reels  on  which  the  handle  rotated  during  the  cast.  The  term 
“knuckle-buster”  referred  to  the  common  injury  of  bruising 
one’s  knuckles  on  the  rotating  handle. 

I purchased  my  first  free-spool  casting  reel  as  a high  school 
sophomore  in  1965.  I had  used  light-power  spinning  and 
spincast  reels  exclusively  until  then.  But  returning  home  after 
a Canadian  fishing  trip  where  I lost  many  big  fish  as  a result 
of  inadequate  tackle,  I purchased  a red  Ambassadeur  5000— 
the  most  popular  free-spool  casting  reel  in  those  days. 

Even  though  I have  become  very  proficient  with  a casting 
reel  over  the  years,  I still  have  not  been  able  to  convince  my 
Dad  to  switch  back.-DB. 
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Anglers  Currents 

State  Parks  Reservations 


The  biggest  change  in  several  decades 
to  Pennsylvania’s  state  parks  will  occur  this 
spring.  One  phone  call  will  get  custom- 
ers access  to  reservations  and  information 
on  any  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  116  state 
parks.  Targeted  for  a spring  1998  open- 
ing, the  new  system  will  feature  a toll-free 
number,  1-888-PA-PARKS.  Calls  will  be 
answered  by  operators  who  will  take  state- 
wide reservations  on  certain  state  park 
amenities,  such  as  campsites,  cabins,  pa- 
vilions, and  group  tenting  areas.  The  call 
center,  which  will  be  in  Harrisburg,  will 
also  provide  information  about  the  entire 
state  park  system. 

“To  provide  top-quality  service  to  our 
state  park  visitors,  we  needed  to  modernize 
our  antiquated  way  of  taking  reservations 
and  providing  information,”  says  John  C. 
Oliver,  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources  (DCNR).  “Because  this  new 
system  is  designed  specifically  for  Penn- 
sylvania, we  will  have  a system  to  meet  our 
needs  and  satisfy  our  customers.  The  re- 
sult should  be  improved  customer  services 
and  increased  tourism  in  our  state  parks.” 

Oliver  cautions  callers  that  they  may 
experience  busy  signals  the  first  few  weeks 
after  1-888-PA-PARKS  opens  because  of 
caller  demand.  To  help  alleviate  the  bur- 
den on  the  system  at  the  onset,  DCNR  will 
accept  reservations  only  for  state  park 
cabins  during  the  first  week.  Later  on,  all 
reservations  will  be  accepted  up  to  11 
months  in  advance. 


http:/ / www.fish.state.pa.us 


The  new  system  is  part  of  the  Ridge 
Administration’s  PRIME  efforts  to  improve 
government  and  make  it  more  accessible, 
efficient  and  cost-effective.  The  nation- 
wide toll-free  number  for  centralized  res- 
ervations is  also  anticipated  to  increase 
awareness  and  visits  to  Pennsylvania’s 
magnificent  state  park  system. 

Customers  will  be  able  to  make  multiple 
reservations  with  one  call,  and  for  the  first 
time,  people  will  be  able  to  use  VISA  or 
MasterCard  for  payment. 

For  those  who  aren’t  familiar  with  our 
state  park  system,  or  simply  need  more 
information  before  they  visit,  operators  will 
have  on  hand  a database  of  information 
about  the  parks  and  their  amenities.  They’ll 
be  able  to  provide  maps  on  individual 
parks,  literature  on  camping  and  other 
accommodations,  brochures  on  volunteer- 
ing, trail  guides  for  cross-country  skiing 
and  other  sports,  and  other  information 
and  literature. 

Under  the  current  system,  customers 
must  call  individual  parks  to  make  a res- 
ervation. The  parks  are  not  linked  to  any 
database  that  tells  the  availability  of  other 
sites  throughout  the  state  park  system. 

“The  current  system  is  often  frustrat- 
ing for  both  the  visitor  and  park  employee,” 
Oliver  says.  “For  instance,  if  you  want  to 
reserve  a cabin,  you  must  call  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  February  to  get  the  pick  of  die 
lot.  If  you  want  to  camp  at  a park  over  a 
summer  weekend,  you  must  take  your 
chances  that  a site  will  be  available.  Imagine 
packing  up  the  family  for  a weekend  camp- 
ing getaway  only  to  find  that  your  first 
choice  was  full.  Under  our  old  way  of  doing 
business,  that  happened  to  many  people. 

“Our  new  system  will  take  the  hassle  out 
of  making  reservations  and  provide  more 
options  for  our  customers.” 


The  new  system  will  eliminate  the  Feb- 
ruary call-in  period  for  cabins,  reduce 
double  bookings,  provide  uniformity  in 
procedures,  and  track  caller  information 
for  future  mailings  and  reports.  Opera- 
tors will  serve  as  “travel  agents”  by  provid- 
ing options  at  other  parks  when  a caller’s 
first  choice  is  taken. 

“They’ll  have  a database  at  their  finger- 
tips to  be  able  to  provide  the  utmost  in 
service  to  our  customers,”  Oliver  says. 

Campsites  throughout  the  state  park 
system  will  be  100  percent  reservable. 
Those  wanting  the  comfort  of  a guaran- 
teed site  when  they  arrive  may  choose  to 
make  a reservation.  Those  wanting  last- 
minute  flexibility  still  have  the  option  of 
showing  up  at  a park  without  a reserva- 
tion. 

The  reservation  system  is  designed  spe- 
cifically for  Pennsylvania.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Industries  for  the  Blind  and 
Handicapped  (PIBH)  has  been  selected  as 
the  contractor,  and  has  subcontracted 
several  consultants  and  companies  to  help 
design  and  implement  the  system. 

One  of  its  member  organizations, 
AbiliTech,  will  operate  the  call  center  and 
provide  technical  support  to  DCNR  park 
staff.  Bell  Atlantic  Professional  Services 
is  advising  AbiliTech  on  call  center  man- 
agement and  operations.  Unisys  has  been 
selected  as  the  software  system  integrator 
with  the  overall  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining how  the  system  is  designed. 
Suncoast  Scientific  is  developing  software 
in  conjunction  with  Unisys. 

More  information  on  Pennsylvania’s 
state  parks  is  available  on  DCNR’s  web  site 
at  http://www.dcnr.state.pa.us.  To  get  the 
latest  update  on  the  new  reservation  sys- 
tem, call  toll-free  1-888-PA-PARKS  (1-888- 
727-2757)  for  a recorded  message. 


In  Memoriam:  Dr.  Jack  Beck 

Dr.  Jack  Beck  died  last  month.  He  was  65. 

Pennsylvania  anglers  will  mourn  Jack’s  passing.  A conservation  leader,  Jack 
Beck  served  Pennsylvania’s  natural  resources  in  a variety  of  positions  of  great 
responsibility.  As  president  of  the  PA  State  Council  ofTrout  Unlimited,  he  was 
instrumental  in  forming  the  Conservation  Heritage  Partnership  Grant  program 
with  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources,  and  the  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission.  As  co-founder  and  an  instructor  at  the  Rivers  Conservation 
and  Fly  Fishing  Youth  Camp,  Jack  demonstrated  the  profound  importance  of 
passing  along  his  skills  and  his  commitment  to  the  resource  to  new  generations 
of  anglers. 

The  PA  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  pays  tribute  to  Dr.  Jack  Beck:  Fly  fisher, 
conservationist,  leader,  teacher,  and  friend. 
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Special  Exhibit  at  North 
Museum,  Lancaster 

The  North  Museum  in  Lancaster 
will  host  a special  fishing  exhibit  Janu- 
ary 10  through  April  10,  1998.  The 
touring  exhibit,  on  loan  from  the 
James  Ford  Bell  Museum  of  Natural 
History  (University  of  Minnesota),  is 
called,  “Tricking  Fish:  How  and  Why 
Lures  Work.” 

The  exhibit  explains  what  fish  smell, 
hear,  taste,  and  feel,  and  how  fish  use 
these  senses  to  stalk  food.  The  exhibit 
also  shows  how  and  why  fish  respond 
to  environmental  factors.  It  then  fo- 
cuses on  using  this  information  for 
successful  angling,  including  lure 
selection,  timing  and  predator/prey 
factors. 

The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  and 
the  North  Museum  have  agreed  to  offer 
a few  educational  programs  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  theme-based  exhibit 
during  its  stopover  in  Lancaster.  The 
North  Museum  is  the  exhibit’s  only 
showing  in  Pennsylvania. 

For  more  information  on  the  exhibit, 
educational  programs,  and  directions 
to  the  museum,  call  Laura  Morse,  Col- 
lections and  Exhibits  Manager,  North 
Museum,  at  (717)  291-3943. 


Duncan  Named  1997  Abele  Award  Winner 

The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  has  selected  Peter  S.  Duncan  III  as  the  recipient 
of  the  1997  Ralph  W.  Abele  Conservation  Heritage  Award.  The  award  was  presented 
to  Duncan  on  October  3, 1997,  in  Erie,  by  Commission  Executive  Director  Peter  A. 
Colangelo. 

The  Ralph  W.  Abele  Conservation  Heritage  Award  is  the  highest  honor  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  and  Boat  Commission  can  confer  in  recognition  of  dedicated  service 
to  conservation  of  Pennsylvania’s  natural  resources.  The  award  commemorates  Ralph 
W.  Abele,  the  late  executive  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  whose 
commitment  to  conservation  and  education  made  him  a hero  to  all  Pennsylvania 
conservationists. 

Duncan,  53,  of  Millerstown,  has  distinguished  himself  in  service  to  the  cause  of 
conservation  in  Pennsylvania.  During  the  past  30  years,  Duncan  has  served  in  a 
series  of  natural  resources  posts.  Former  Governor  Richard  Thornburgh  appointed 
Duncan  to  head  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania’s  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  in  January  1982.  From  1983  to  1994,  Duncan  served  as  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  which  manages  1.4  million  acres  of  public 
recreational  lands.  Duncan  oversaw  the  acquisition  of  more  than  125,000  acres  of 
state  land  during  his  tenure.  From  1996  until  1997,  Duncan  worked  as  a consult- 
ant to  the  International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies,  an  association 
of  government  organizations  dedicated  to  natural  resources  conservation.  He  is  a 
former  president  and  former  Executive  Committee  chairman  of  that  organization. 
In  July  1997,  Duncan  was  named  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Natural  Resources  of 
the  New  York  Department  of  Environmental  Conservation. 

Duncan’s  ability  to  provide  leadership  by  example  in  advancing  common-sense 
approaches,  cooperative  exchanges,  and  effective  compromise  where  necessary  have 
provided  an  exemplary  benchmark  for  other  Commonwealth  conservationists. 

In  presenting  the  Abele  award,  Colangelo  observed:  “Peter  Duncan’s  long  asso- 
ciation with  Ralph,  and  his  lifetime  devotion  to  the  cause  of  conservation,  make 
him  truly  worthy  of  this  exceptional  honor.  As  the  recipient  of  the  1997  Abele  Award, 
Pete  Duncan  joins  a constellation  of  conservationists  whose  outstanding  contri- 
butions have  been  similarly  recognized.” 

Past  winners  were:  Ken  Sink,  Dr.  Maurice  Goddard,  Lenny  Green,  Dr.  William 
Kodrich,  and  Robert  W.  McCullough,  Jr. 


We  are  indeed  lucky  in  Pennsylvania  to  enjoy  such  diversity  among 
our  anglers  and  boaters!  This  photo  was  taken  near  Speedwell 
Forge  Lake,  Lancaster  County,  by  WCO  R.  A.  Bednarchik. 


Summaries 

If  you  would  like  an  extra  copy  of  the 
1998  Summary  and  Fishing  Regulations  and 
Laws , or  a copy  of  the  1997-98  Boating 
Handbook,  contact:  Publications  Section, 
PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  Or 
contact  the  Commission  at  its  web  site: 
http://www.fish.state.pa.us.  These 
publications  are  free. 


Coldwater  Conservation  Workshop 

A workshop  titled  “Coldwater  Conservation:  What  Works 
and  How  To  Do  It”  will  be  held  at  the  Penn  State  Confer- 
ence Center  Hotel  on  Saturday,  February  21,  1998.  Morn- 
ing sessions  will  describe  how  five  successful  Pennsylvania 
coldwater  watershed/trout  fisheries  improvement  projects 
have  been  carried  out.  Detailed  methods  on  how  to  develop 
and  implement  watershed/fisheries  projects  will  be  covered 
in  the  afternoon.  Topics  will  include  objectives,  problem 
identification  and  documentation,  coalition-building,  fund- 
ing, implementation  and  evaluation.  A “look  to  the  future” 
talk  by  leading  conservationists  will  close  the  session.  There 
will  be  an  optional  evening  meal  followed  by  a slide  show 
by  Linda  and  Bob  Steiner,  titled  “More  than  a Fish.” 

Pennsylvania  Trout,  Pennsylvania  Organization  for  Wa- 
tersheds and  Rivers,  PA  Department  Of  Environmental  Pro- 
tection, PA  Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources,  and  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  will  co-host 
the  workshop. 

The  Conference  Center  Hotel  is  located  in  Penn  State’s  Re- 
search Park.  For  more  information,  contact  Debbie  Noyes 
at  814-863-5120. 
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Anglers  Currents 

Water  Trails  Initiative  Launched 


The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  has 
launched  a new  initiative  to  develop  a state- 
wide network  of  scenic  water  trails.  The 
network  of  trails  will  provide  enhanced 
recreational  opportunities  for  the 
Commonwealth’s  anglers  and  boaters  while 
returning  significant  benefits  to  the  state’s 
economy  in  travel  and  tourism  dollars. 


Boating  is  an  increasingly  popular  form 
of  outdoor  recreation  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  number  of  boats  registered  in  the 
state  has  grown  32  percent  in  the  last 
decade  alone.  Annually,  2.5  million  Penn- 
sylvanians take  to  the  water  on  boats,  with 
nearly  15  percent  of  all  households  owning 
watercraft.  This  activity  contributes  more 


f i&kiri  from  the  fcitchen 


'panfish  with  pecan  putter 


Panfish  fillets, 
about  6 ounces 
per  person 
Salt  and  pepper 
!/4-cup  pecans,  toasted 
5 Tbsp.  softened  butter 
2 Tbsp.  chopped  onion 
Pinch  of  cayenne  pepper 


This  recipe  serves  four.  Brush 
fillets  with  olive  oil,  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  then  broil  them  until  they 
are  cooked  through.  Measure  the 
fish  at  the  thickest  part  and  allow 
about  10  minutes  cooking  time  per 
inch.  When  the  fish  is  opaque,  it 
is  done. 

For  the  pecan  butter  chop  '/2-cup 
toasted  pecans.  Place  in  a food  pro- 
cessor with  5 Tbsp.  butter,  2 Tbsp. 
chopped  onion,  and  a pinch  of  cay- 
enne  pepper.  Pulse  until  well 
blended. 

Spoon  the  pecan  butter  over  the 
fish.  Sprinkle  the  remaining  pe- 
cans over  the  top. 

Serve  with  half  a baked  yam, 
sweet  potato  or  squash  drizzled 
with  maple  syrup  and  cherry  to- 
mato gratin. 

Be  careful  not  to  overcook  the 
fish  or  it  will  be  dry  and  tough. 

The  sauce  is  very  rich,  so  do  not 
over-sauce  the  fish.  The  pecan  but- 
ter turns  any  panfish  into  a mar- 
velous meal. 


Side  Dish: 

Hush  Puppies 

1 cup  diced  or  cubed  potatoes 

1 */ 2 cups  diced  or  cubed  onions 

2 cups  plain  white  corn  meal 
1 cup  plain  flour 

(not  self-rising) 

1 tsp.  baking  soda 
1 l/i  tsp.  baking  powder 

1 tsp.  salt 

2 eggs 

Equal  parts  of  buttermilk  and 
beer  (enough  to  make  a 
thick  batter) 

Cook  potatoes  and  onions  until 
done.  Drain  well.  Combine  with  re- 
mainder of  ingredients.  Drop  by  tea- 
spoon into  fat  and  fry  in  deep  fat  at 
425  degrees,  or  very  hot  on  one  side 
until  browned,  turning  to  brown  the 
other  side.  Drain  and  serve  very  hot. 

The  beer  has  yeast,  so  the  hush 
puppies  are  very  light.  The  alcohol 
cooks  away. 


than  $1.7  billion  each  year  to  the 
Commonwealth’s  economy. 

“By  developing  a network  of  water  trails, 
the  Commission  will  increase  this  eco- 
nomic effect  while  meeting  the  growing 
demand  for  enhanced  boating  and  out- 
door experiences,”  said  Commission  Ex- 
ecutive Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo.  “Most 
importantly,  water  trails  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  participants  to  connect 
more  closely  with  the  Commonwealth’s 
natural  resources.” 

Promoting  the  Commonwealth’s  water- 
ways as  water  trails  is  a new  approach  for 
the  Commission.  Traditionally,  the  Com- 
mission provides  general  recreation  infor- 
mation on  all  of  the  Commonwealth’s 
53,000  miles  of  flowing  waterways.  Un- 
der the  water  trail  initiative,  the  Commis- 
sion will  provide  specific  information 
about  designated  water  trails,  including 
directions  to  “trail  heads”  (boat  launch 
and  take-out  points)  and  background 
about  the  scenic,  historic  and  geologic 
points  of  interest  along  the  way.  Throw 
in  a little  fishing,  wildlife  watching,  and 
camping  and  you  have  a boating  memory 
that  will  last  a lifetime. 

The  Commission  received  a $5,000  Fed- 
eral SYMMS  grant  for  the  first  steps  in 
Starting  the  water  trails  network.  The 
Commission  will  invest  an  additional 
$5,000  to  research  and  designate  a state 
water  trail  network,  develop  project  costs 
and  identify  information,  signage  and 
infrastructure  needs. 

Ultimately,  the  Commission  plans  to 
designate  a number  of  water  trails 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  A series 
of  promotional  publications  will  then  be 
developed  to  provide  information  on  the 
trails  themselves  and  on  other  recreation 
opportunities  near  each  trail.  The  pub- 
lications will  include  boating,  water  safety, 
and  wildlife-viewing  information,  infor- 
mation on  public  access  and  camping,  and 
information  pertinent  to  navigating  the 
water  course.  Some  trails  will  be  geared 
toward  use  by  canoeists  and  kayakers,  but 
most  will  be  designed  for  multiple  uses 
and  to  accommodate  powerboats.  The 
Commission  will  be  actively  working  with 
public  and  private  sector  partners  to  create 
these  water  trails. 

For  more  information  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  Trail,  the  pilot  project 
in  this  series,  please  see  page  45. 
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1 998  Pennsylvania  State  Envirothon 


The  1998  Pennsylvania  State  Envirothon 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
May  27  and  28,  at  Bald  Eagle  State  Park, 
Centre  County.  Local  envirothons  (county) 
usually  take  place  from  early  April  to  mid- 
May,  with  the  respective  winners  continu- 
ing in  state  competition.  State  winners 
then  have  the  opportunity  to  move  on  to 
the  National  Envirothon  held  in  August. 


The  mission  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  to 
provide  fishing  and  boating 
opportunities  through  the 
protection  and  management 
of  aquatic  resources. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Peter  A.  Colangelo,  Executive  Director 
Dennis  T.  Guise, 

Deputy  Executive  Director/Chief  Counsel 
Laurie  Shepler,  Assistant  Counsel 
K.  Ron  Weis,  Project  Planner 
John  Arway,  Division  of  Environmental  Services 
Joseph  A.  Greene,  Legislative  Liaison 
Louis  C.  Kauffman,  Jr.,  Personnel 
Tom  Ford,  Resources  Planning  Coordinator 
Dan  Tredinnick,  Press  Secretary 

COMPTROLLER 

Ross  E.  Starner 

BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

7 17-657-4522 

Wasyl  James  Polischuk,  Jr.,  Director 
Tom  E.  Thomas,  Information  Systems 
Brian  Barner,  Federal  Aid/Grants 
Mary  Stine,  Fishing  Licenses  and  Boat  Registrations 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 

814-359-5100 
Delano  Graff,  Director 
Rickalon  L.  Hoopes,  Division  of  Research 
Richard  A.  Snyder,  Division  of  Fisheries  Management 
Dennis  C.  Ricker,  Division  of  Trout  Production 
Martin  T.  Marcinko, 

Division  ofWarm/Coolwater  Fish  Production 

BUREAU  OF  ENGINEERING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

814-359-5100 

James  Young,  P.E.,  Director 
James  I.  Waite, 

Division  of  Construction  and  Maintenance 
BernardJ.  Kiesnoski,  Property  Services 
Richard  Mulfmger,  P.E., 

Fishing  & Boating  Facilities  Design 
David  Bumann,  P.E.,  Engineering 

BUREAU  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

717-657-4542 

Edward  W.  Manhart,  Director 
Tom  Kamerzel,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
Jeff  Bridi,  Assistant  to  the  Director 

BUREAU  OF  BOATING  AND  EDUCATION 

717-657-4540 
John  Simmons,  Director 
Dan  Martin,  Boating  Safety  Program 
Carl  Richardson,  Aquatic  Resource  Program 
Art  Michaels,  Publications 
Ted  R.  Walke,  Graphic  Services 

PFBC  World  Wide  Web  Site: 

http://www.fish.state.pa.us 


In  1997,  the  National  Envirothon  cel- 
ebrated its  10th  year  of  competition  by 
returning  to  Pennsylvania,  the  program’s 
originator.  It  was  also  a very  special  year 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Envirothon  program, 
as  a well-prepared  Blue  Mountain  High 
School  (Schuylkill  County)  team  took  first 
place!  The  team  took  the  top  honor  by 
placing  better  than  34  other  states  and  three 
Canadian  provinces. 


The  Commission’s  role  in  the 
Envirothon  program  is  to  coordinate  the 
Aquatics  Testing  Station,  both  at  local 
competitions  and  at  the  state  level.  Dur- 
ing local  events,  WCOs  and  volunteers  staff 
the  station,  administer  the  test,  and  clarify' 
questions  and  answers.  Each  county  win- 
ner is  given  an  aquatic  education  prize  pack. 

Materials  are  available  from  the  county 
conservation  districts,  which  coordinate 
the  local  envirothons.-J?/cI?  Wood. 


Angler's  Notebook 


H =hold  points 


illustration-  Ted  Walke 


Snelling  is  one  of  strongest  ways  to  attach 
line  to  a hook.  It’s  a popular  baitfishing 
“knot”  and  keeps  the  hook  in  line  with  the 
leader.  It  works  only  with  hooks  that  have 
turned  up  or  turned  down  eyes.  First,  place 
the  end  of  the  line  parallel  to  the  hook  shank. 
Then  make  a loop  with  the  line  and  run  the 
end  through  the  hook  eye.  Hold  the  loop  and 
the  end  against  the  shank,  and  wrap  the  loop 
tightly  around  the  eye  end  of  the  hook.  Now 
hold  the  wraps  in  place  with  the  end  of  your 
finger,  and  pull  the  loop  tight  through  the 
wraps.  Finally,  with  pliers,  pull  tight  and  clip 
off  the  tag  end. 

When  ice  fishing,  be  especially  careful  when 
walking  around  the  shoreline.  This  area  is  of- 
ten the  weakest  because  of  shifting  and  the 
sunlight  that  reflects  off  the  bottom.  Also, 
be  careful  of  weak  ice  when  around  rocks, 
stumps  or  other  objects  that  protrude  from 
the  water.  These  absorb  heat  that  weakens  sur- 
rounding ice. 

One  common  misconception  is  that  a 
“sunfish”  is  one  species— a bluegill-like  fish. 
There  are  actually  several  species  of  “sun- 
fish”-the  redbreast,  green,  pumpkinseed,  re- 
dear and,  of  course,  the  bluegill.  But  the  list 
doesn’t  stop  there.  Sunfish  actually  com- 
prise the  family  Centrarchidae,  which  also 
includes  largemouth  bass,  smallmouth  bass, 
crappies,  rock  bass,  and  spotted  bass. 

One  productive  method  of  catching  win- 
ter trout  is  to  work  a streamer  in  sizes  6,  8 
or  10  at  the  tail  end  of  a pool.  Add  enough 
weight  to  the  fly  so  it  works  along  the  bot- 
tom. This  is  essential  to  success.  Cast  up- 
stream and  let  the  fly  drift  downstream  with 
the  current.  If  this  doesn’t  produce,  try  fishing 
downstream,  retrieving  the  minnow  imita- 
tion only  a few  inches  at  a time.  Being  pa- 
tient is  the  key  to  catching  trout  in  the 
wintertime.  It  also  pays,  however,  to  fish  days 
that  are  unseasonably  warm  and  sunny. 
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BE  PROUD  TO  BE  A PARTNER! 

1998  COLLECTORS’  ITEMS 

. 


FROM  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  & BOAT  COMMISSION 


1998  “PARTNERSHIPS”  MUG 

Our  BIG  22-ounce  thermal  mug  is  ready  to  “hit  the  road.” 
The  bottom  portion  of  the  mug  conforms  to  most  vehicle 
cup  holders,  while  the  lid  has  a convenient  slide  opening 
for  easy  sipping.  The  mug  features  a listing  of  “Penn- 
sylvania State  Record  Fish,”  so  on  your  next  fishing  trip 
you  can  easily  compare  your  catch  to  the  current  state 
record.  Whether  in  your  car,  on  your  boat,  or  at  home 
tying  flies,  this  is  an  attractive  and  practical  way  to  show 
your  partnership.  Mug  measures  8 i/s”  high. 


1998  “PARTNERSHIPS”  PATCH 


Fully  embroidered  in  eight  thread  colors. 
This  year’s  patch  depicts  a waterways 
conservation  officer  and  an  angler  float 
stocking  from  a boat.  A partnership-  for 
the  resource.  Patch  measures  4 5/s”  high 
by  3 3/s”  wide.  This  is  a colorful  addition 
to  any  jacket,  fishing  vest,  or  as  part  of  a 
collection  of  PFBC  patches.  This  is  a limited 
edition,  so  purchases  are  limited  to  five 
per  person.  Makes  a great  gift. 


leather 
sheath  and 
gift  box 
included 


TO  ORDER: 


Item 

Unit  Price 

Tax* 

Total  Unit 

Quantity 

Amount  Ordered 

MUGS  EACH 

$3.77 

.23 

$4.00 

MUGS- 

PACK  OF  THREE 

$9.43 

.57 

$10.00 

PATCH 

$4.71 

.29 

$5.00 

ZIPPO  KNIFE 

$28.30 

$1.70 

$30.00 

Shipping  and  handling  on  all  orders 

$3.00 

TOTAL  enclosed: 

* PA  residents  only 

NAME  


ADDRESS 


CITY 

Send  orders  to: 

Fulfillment  Section 
PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

P.O.  Box  67000 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000 


STATE . 


ZIP. 


Do  not  send  cash.  Use  check  or  money  order 
made  payable  to  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Be 
sure  your  name  and  address  appear  on  your  check 
and  on  this  order  form.  Offer  expires  December 
31,  1998,  or  when  supplies  are  depleted. 


1998  “PARTNERSHIPS”  KNIFE 

Zippo®  Cut-About  Knife 


serial  numbered,  limited  edition 

Continuing  with  our  annual  knife  series,  this  year’s  knife 
is  a convenient  but  hefty  (2  ounces)  pocketknife.  A 
brushed  stainless  steel  finish  guarantees  reliable 
performance  for  years  to  come.  Knife  is  equipped  with 
a razor-sharp  2 '/i”  stainless  steel  blade  with  a safety  lock- 
back  and  measures  5 3/s”  when  open  and  3 V4”  when 
closed.  A three-color  “partnerships”  logo  with  a serial 
number  is  engraved  on  each  knife.  Included  in  a velour- 
lined  gift  box  is  a leather 
sheath  with  the  “partnership” 
logo  engraved  into  the  leather. 

This  knife  is  affordably  priced 
as  both  a collectible  and  a 
functional  tool. 


ORDER  HOW!  GREAT  GIFTS! 


March/ April  1998  s 3.00 

STATE  UBRARYOf  PA 

APR  0 3 1SS8 


The  Keystone  State 's  Official  Fishing  and  Boati n^magdzine 


1998  Inseason  Stocking  Schedule  • Boat  Maintenance  • Delayed-Harvest  Opportunities 


PROTECT  • CONSERVE  • ENHANCE 


Good  News,  Bad  News 
on  the  Economic  Front 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  recently  received 
specific  results  for  Pennsylvania  from  the  1996  National  Survey 
of  Hunting,  Fishing  and  Wildlife  Associated  Recreation.  This 
survey  shows  that  the  economic  effects  of  angling  in  the  Com- 
monwealth are  substantial  and  increasing,  despite  declines  in 
the  number  of  Pennsylvania  anglers  and  license  sales.  Let’s  take 
a closer  look  at  this  information. 

Fishing  produced  $1.34  billion  in  economic  output  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1996.  This  supported  16, 677  jobs  and  provided  $357 
million  in  worker  earnings.  The  Commission  has  a modest  $37 
million  budget  supported  solely  through  user  fees-fishing  license 
sales,  boat  registration  fees,  and  taxes  on  fishing  and  boating 


Ridge  Proposes  Funding  to 
Repay  Fish  and  Boat  Commission 

Before  touring  the  43rd  Annual  Eastern  Sports  and  Outdoor 
Show  and  purchasing  his  1998  fishing  license,  Gov.  Tom  Ridge 
announced  that  his  1998-99  budget  proposal  includes  nearly 
$800,000  to  repay  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission 
for  free  fishing  licenses  for  veterans— money  owed  the  Com- 
mission for  30  years. 

“With  my  1998-99  budget  proposal,  I intend  to  keep  the 
promise  made  to  Pennsylvania  anglers  30  years  ago.” 

Ridge’s  budget  proposes  $798,000  to  repay  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  and  Boat  Commission  for  the  1 15,000  free  licenses 
that  were  presented  to  active-duty  military  personnel  from 
1967-95.  Free  licenses  continue  to  be  provided  to  disabled 
veterans. 

Ridge  was  joined  at  the  announcement  by  Rep.  Merle 
Phillips  (R-Northumberland),  who  has  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  repay  the  money  to  the  Commission  over  the  past 
three  legislative  sessions. 


Gov.  Ridge  proposed  repaying  the  Commission  nearly 
$800,000.  With  Gov.  Ridge  were  (left  to  right)  Governor’s 
Sportsmen  Advisor  Vernon  Ross,  Representative  Merle  Phillips, 
Commissioner  Enoch  S.  “Inky”  Moore,  Jr.,  Executive  Director 
Peter  A.  Colangelo,  and  Commissioner  Paul J.  Mahon. 


equipment.  But  the  Commonwealth  benefits  from  fishing-re- 
lated activity  to  the  tune  of  $49  million  in  state  sales  tax  and  income 
tax.  The  federal  government  gets  $37  million  of  this  money  in 
federal  income  taxes.  Fishing  is  obviously  an  important  economic 
stimulus  for  the  Commonwealth’s  economy. 

Pennsylvania’s  fishing  programs  cost  the  Commonwealth  no 
tax  dollars,  but  they  return  $49  million  in  state  tax  revenue.  There 
are  very  few,  if  any,  other  state  programs  that  provide  this  rate 
of  return.  Fishing  is  big  business  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  wise  for 
the  Commonwealth  to  promote  and  support  this  business. 

The  economic  effects  of  fishing  in  the  Commonwealth  are 
growing.  Expenditures  were  up  by  more  than  three  percent,  even 
though  the  number  of  participants  and  the  number  of  days  fished 
declined.  Trip-related  expenditures,  an  important  component 
of  the  state’s  travel  and  tourism  sector,  were  up  more  than  11 
percent.  This  is  good  news  for  our  rural  economy.  That  economy 
relies  on  the  outdoor  recreation  business  as  a staple  of  the  tourism 
industry. 

Not  all  the  data  is  good  news.  The  1996  survey  shows  that 
Pennsylvania  anglers  now  number  some  1,354,000.  This  figure 
reflects  a five  percent  decrease  from  the  1991  survey.  That  sur- 
vey showed  that  Pennsylvania  had  1,425,500  anglers  16  years  of 
age  and  older.  As  a basis  for  comparison,  the  number  of  anglers 
in  the  Mid-Atlantic  region  (PA,  NY  & NJ)  declined  seven  percent 
between  1991  and  1996. 

The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  is  concerned  because  license 
sales  have  declined  substantially  despite  fairly  stable  levels  of 
participation.  License  sales  have  fallen  16.5  percent  in  the  1990s. 
This  decline  was  caused  largely  by  the  continuing  conversion 
of  resident  license  holders  to  senior  lifetime  license  holders. 
Pennsylvania’s  population  demographics  are  changing.  Our 
population  is  aging.  An  average  of  1.5  percent  of  the  Commission’s 
license-buying  base  is  lost  each  year.  Greater  numbers  of  our 
citizens  reach  the  age  of  65  and  take  advantage  of  the  one-time 
purchase  of  a lifetime  license. 

The  Commission  is  concerned  about  this  shift  in  population 
dynamics.  The  state  has  about  the  same  number  of  anglers  as 
we  had  five  years  ago.  But  the  number  of  anglers  buying  licenses 
has  declined  greatly.  In  fact,  Pennsylvania  continues  to  rank  in 
the  top  10  nationally  in  the  total  number  of  anglers  and  num- 
ber of  days  fished.  Specifically,  Pennsylvania  ranks  ninth  in  the 
number  of  anglers  and  eighth  in  terms  of  the  number  of  days 
fishing  in  the  state.  In  other  words,  demand  for  the  Commission’s 
services  remains  high,  but  our  traditional  funding  base  of  license 
buyers  is  eroding. 

Promoting  fishing  and  boating  in  Pennsylvania  makes  good 
sense  from  an  economic  standpoint.  Furthermore,  the  Common- 
wealth as  a whole  stands  to  benefit  from  what  the  Commission 
offers. 

Peter  A.  Colangelo 

Executive  Director 

Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
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Powell  Creek 

This  issue’s  cover  shows  Karen  Dreibelbis  stocking  trout  in  Powell 
Creek,  Dauphin  County.  Karen  now  attends  college,  but  last  spring, 
when  this  photograph  was  taken,  she  was  a senior  at  Upper  Dau- 
phin Area  High  School  and  a member  of  the  school’s  Upper  Dau- 
phin Area  Conservation  Club.  The  club  helps  the  Commission  stock 
trout.  The  cover  was  photographed  by  Art  Michaels. 

Powell  Creek  is  more  than  just  a good  trout  stream.  Sometimes 
a waterway  can  inspire  us  to  the  highest  pursuits.  For  a unique  per- 
spective on  Powell  Creek,  see  “A  Landowner’s  Story”  on  page  20. 
Also  in  this  issue,  check  out  the  Inseason  Trout  Stocking  Sched- 
ule on  page  29  to  learn  where  the  trout  will  be  stocked  statewide 
during  the  season  and  which  weeks  the  stockings  will  occur. 
NOTE:  This  issue  was  printed  a little  late  on  purpose  so  that  we 
could  include  the  1 998  Inseason  Trout  Stocking  Schedule, 
beginning  on  page  29. 
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Enduring  fish  story 

All  of  my  young  life  I heard  a fish  story 
from  my  father,  uncles,  and  my  oldest  sister 
that  my  Grandfather  Lewis  “Jake”  Brothers 
had  caught  two  very  big  sturgeons  from 
the  Allegheny  River  near  West  Monterey, 
near  the  Armstrong  County  and  Clarion 
County  border.  I had  no  idea  when  these 
fish  were  caught.  I always  just  let  it  go  as 
another  “fish  story.” 

In  1954,  I moved  to  the  Beaver  Valley 
and  met  a man  much  older  than  I was,  and 
when  I gave  him  my  name,  he  named  my 
father  in  the  same  fish  story  I had  heard. 
When  he  asked  if  I knew  the  man  in  the 
fish  story,  I told  him  that  the  man  in  the 
story  was  my  father.  He  told  me  he  knew 
my  father  and  grandfather.  The  fish  story 
this  time  had  one  of  the  fish  at  76  inches 
long  and  the  other,  84. 

Late  in  the  1950s  or  early  1960s,  there 
was  a short  piece  in  the  Angler  about  the 
two  sturgeons.  I am  now  75  years  old.- 
Robert  Brothers,  Beaver  Falls. 

Blue  pickerel? 

Last  summer,  I caught  a pickerel  at 
Promised  Land  State  Park.  It  was  23  inches 
long  and  looked  healthy.  When  I started 
to  clean  the  fish,  I noticed  that  the  tongue 
was  dark  blue.  When  I pulled  the  skin  off 
to  fillet  it,  I was  amazed  to  see  that  the  flesh 
was  bright  blue.  I discarded  the  fish.  I 
talked  to  a lot  of  fishermen  about  this,  and 
no  one  had  ever  seen  anything  like  it.  I 


decided  to  call  it  a genetic  freak  and  gave 
up  trying  to  get  an  answer. 

Then,  this  Monday,  while  fishing  at 
Minsi  Lake,  I caught  a 26-inch  pickerel 
that  weighed  almost  six  pounds,  but  I 
could  not  believe  my  eyes-the  inside  and 
outside  of  the  mouth,  all  the  fins,  around 
the  eyes,  and  part  of  the  belly  were  bright 
blue!  What’s  going  on }-Jim  Miller, 
Tatamy,  mail  and  photo  supplied  via  email. 

Thanks  for  your  report  of  “blue  pick- 
erel” caught  from  Promised  Land  Lake 
and  Minsi  Lake,  and  the  beautiful  color 
images  of  the  fish!  A color  variant  (color 
mutant)  of  the  chain  pickerel  has  been 
described  in  the  scientific  literature.  The 
blue  color  variant  was  first  reported  from 
Dryden  Lake  (in  New  York,  near  Ithaca) 
by  the  American  Fisheries  Society.  These 
scientists  report  that  gradations  of  blue 
among  pickerel  occur.  They  presumed 
this  was  caused  by  genetic  crossing,  be- 
cause both  the  “normal  form”  and  “blue 
variant”  occurred  in  the  same  lake,  with 
the  blue  form  being  rare.  It  was  noted 
that  the  blue  color  faded  somewhat  in 
dead  specimens.  No  descriptions  of  flesh 
color  were  made. 

I’ll  pass  this  information  on  to  Dave 
Arnold,  the  Area  Fisheries  Manager  for 
the  Northeast  (including  Promised  Land 
Lakes  and  Minsi  Lake). 

Thanks  for  reporting  what  may  be  the 
first  occurrence  of  “blue  pickerel”  that 
I am  aware  of  from  Pennsylvania! 

I want  to  thank  Roger  Kenyon  of  our 
Lake  Erie  Unit  for  identifying  the  Ameri- 
can Fisheries  Society  document  concern- 
ing blue  pickerel.-  Robert  Lorantas, 
Warm  water  Unit  Leader. 

Fish-for-Free  Day  kudos 

I am  writing  to  compliment  you  and 
your  department  in  sponsoring  and  pro- 
moting Fish-for-Free  Day,  which  last  year 
was  held  on  September  27, 1997.  My  son 
(now  age  3)  and  I have  participated  in  this 
event  for  the  past  two  years.  At  his  age 
it  simply  doesn’t  pay  us  to  purchase  a fish- 
ing license  yet-last  year  he  was  more  in- 
terested in  throwing  rocks  in  the  water, 
but  last  year  we  began  planning  our  Fish- 
for-Free  Day  about  two  weeks  in  advance. 
During  this  period,  we  traveled  looking 
at  places  where  we  would  fish.  We  read- 
ied our  equipment  the  night  before,  we 
made  our  lunches,  and  when  the  big  day 
came,  we  went  out  and  purchased  our 


nightcrawlers  and  set  out  on  our  big  ad- 
venture. 

We  went  first  to  a local  creek.  We  built 
a small  fire  and  began  fishing.  Last  year 
in  the  same  spot  we  saw  a bullfrog  jump 
into  the  creek.  My  son  was  only  two  then, 
but  he  remembered  it-he  started  talking 
about  it  this  year.  We  also  watched  a cat- 
erpillar, looked  at  leaves,  and  told  a ghost 
story  by  the  fire. 

We  didn’t  have  much  luck  there,  so  we 
went  to  another  location  a few  miles  away, 
near  a covered  bridge. 

The  weather  in  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania was  perfect  for  this  outing.  While 
we  fished  and  talked  about  a train  that 
passed  nearby,  we  watched  the  leaves  of 
different  colors  fall  from  the  trees.  We 
talked  about  the  bridge  and  about  Billy 
Goat  Gruff  and  the  trolls.  We  talked  about 
trees,  and  looked  at  all  different  kinds  of 
leaves.  We  listened  to  the  birds,  and  tried 
to  identify  them. 

Finally,  I noticed  my  son’s  fishing  pole 
bend-he  had  a bite!  He  reeled  and  reeled, 
and  when  he  pulled  the  big  sunfish  out 
of  the  water,  his  eyes  exploded! 

“Dad,  a fish,  I caught  a fish!” 

You  would  have  thought  it  was  Christ- 
mas morning,  as  excited  as  he  was. 

Naturally,  before  we  could  let  the  poor 
fish  go,  he  had  to  take  it  to  Grandma’s  and 
to  the  homes  of  his  uncles  and  aunts.  They 
all  had  to  see  it,  but  eventually  it  was  re- 
turned to  the  same  creek  in  good  shape. 

I had  to  write  to  you  to  express  how 
much  I learned  as  well. 

Our  family  is  close  and  we  do  everything 
together.  I do  believe  it  is  important, 
though  that  at  times  each  parent  should 
have  private  time  with  their  children. 

I noticed  how  my  son  was  so  happy  to 
participate  in  every  aspect  of  this  day.  He 
was  happy  to  help  make  his  lunch,  he  was 
happy  to  help  load  and  unload  the  car,  he 
was  happy  to  help  gather  firewood,  and 
to  help  put  the  fire  out  properly,  he  was 
happy  to  listen  when  instructed,  and  he 
was  happy  to  ask  questions  about  things, 
questions  that  he  would  never  have  asked 
otherwise  had  we  not  gone  fishing. 

We  both  grew  closer,  we  both  learned, 
we  shared  an  experience,  we  were  close 
before  we  went,  and  we  were  closer  when 
we  finished. 

I grew  up  in  a rural  setting  where  fishing 
and  hunting  are  second  nature.  Now  he 
is  learning  the  same  ways  my  father  taught 
me.  He  had  a natural  respect  for  nature 
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and  the  environment.  Even  for  the  fish, 
my  son  was  the  one  who  wanted  to  let  it 
go  after  we  had  caught  it. 

As  a parent,  I am  very  proud  of  this  little 
3-year-old  “man,”  as  these  traits  seem  to 
come  so  naturally. 

Not  only  does  “Fish-for-Free  Day”  pro- 
mote fishing  in  the  Commonwealth,  but 
it  also  promotes  the  family  unit  and  re- 
spect for  the  environment,  and  it  strength- 
ens family  relationships-at  least  it  does 
in  our  family. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  making  my  son 
so  happy  and  for  such  an  inspirational 
day  .-Charles  Wozny,  Greensboro. 

Fish-for-Free  Days  in  1998  are  June  6 
and  September  26. 

Critical  about  response 

Several  of  us  find  fault  in  your  response 
to  last  issue’s  letter  “Leery  about  wading.” 
The  letter-writer,  Mr.  Dadamio,  took  the 
time  to  write  asking  for  suggestions  on 
safe  wading  areas  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,  and  instead  of  receiving  these,  he 
(and  the  rest  of  us)  received  a lecture  on 
safe  wading  methods  and  the  dangers  of 
wading  rivers. 

While  you  may  have  a valid  argument 
that  we  are  obliged  to  warn  anglers  of  the 
dangers  inherent  in  big-river  wading,  that 
could  have  been  done  with  a simple  sen- 
tence or  two,  and  more  effort  could  have 
been  spent  responding  to  the  gentleman’s 
question. 

As  President  of  the  Susquehanna  Small- 
mouth  Alliance,  I will  try  to  locate  an 
address  for  Mr.  Dadamio  and  supply  him 
with  the  kind  of  information  he  requested, 
along  with  a Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Fishing  & Boating  Map.  We  hope  that  this 
will  enable  him  to  enjoy  fishing  the 
Susquehanna  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
maining safe,  both  through  safety  precau- 
tions and  being  very  selective  where  to 
wade,  and  under  which  river  conditions. 

We  feel  you  missed  the  boat  on  this 
response. -John  W.C.  Shearer , President, 
Susquehanna  Smallmouth  Alliance. 

The  Commission’s  Fishing  & Boating 
Map  offers  details  on  the  locations  and 
services  available  at  accesses  across  the 
state.  The  map  is  free,  but  by  mail  please 
include  $1  for  each  map  for  postage  and 
handling.  Contact:  Publications  Section, 
PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 


Mother  and  son  fishing  story 

Son ’s perspective:  My  father  and  I always 
go  fishing.  We  go  to  a pond  in  Allegheny 
County-McCormick  Pond.  Sometimes  I 
bring  my  fishing  buddy  Sam  and  we  catch 
about  30  bluegills  a day. 

One  time,  my  dad  got  home  late  from 
work,  so  he  couldn’t  take  me  fishing.  So 
my  mom  did.  It  was  August  29,  1996,  on 
a Thursday.  We  were  there  for  about 

2 '/i  hours.  While  I was  fishing,  my  mom 
was  reading.  I cast  both  my  rods  out  and 
then  fished  for  bluegills.  I wasn’t  having 
much  luck  because  it  was  in  the  high  80s. 
In  about  10  minutes  I was  getting  some 
hits,  but  then  they  weren’t  biting  anymore. 
Then  about  15  or  20  feet  away  I saw  a bass 
eat  a bluegill  or  something  so  I cast  my 
line  out  there.  As  soon  as  the  bait  hit  the 
water,  I had  a bite.  It  was  playing  with  me 
for  like  two  hours.  It  took  about  nine  of 
my  worms. 

My  mom  told  me  that  we’d  have  to  leave 
in  five  minutes,  so  I said  O.K.  I stopped 
getting  hits.  I hurried  up  and  put  a new 
worm  on.  I cast  it  out  and  put  a bobber 
on  my  line  between  the  two  eyes  of  the  rod. 
I watched  my  rod  carefully.  Then  at  the 
last  minute,  that  fish  took  my  worm  and 
I hurried  up  and  grabbed  my  rod.  I was 
so  excited,  the  rod  was  upside  down  and 
I was  reeling  it  in  the  wrong  way.  But  then 
I turned  it  the  other  way  and  was  reeling 
it  in  the  right  way.  This  fish  was  a fighter. 
When  he  was  halfway  in,  he  jumped  out 
of  the  water  so  high  you  could  see  it  per- 
fectly. I finally  got  it  in.  It  was  huge.  I 
weighed  it  and  measured  it.  This  small- 
mouth bass  was  17  */ 2 inches  and  weighed 

3 y2  pounds.  I then  put  it  back  in  the  water. 
I only  wish  that  I had  a camera.-Zdcfe  Parme, 
age  10,  Pittsburgh. 

Zack’s  mother’s  diary:  My  son,  Zachary, 
is  an  avid  angler.  He  lives  to  fish-that’s 
all  he  talks  about.  In  fact,  he  drives  his 
brother  and  sister  crazy  with  all  his  fish 
talk!  Zack  wrote  you  a story  about  one 
of  his  fishing  adventures.  I keep  a daily 
journal,  and  I have  recorded  his  adventure 
in  it.  I thought  I’d  share  it  with  you,  kind 
of  like  a mother’s  perspective  on  Zack’s 
letter  (above). 

August 29, 1996,  Thursday  5:20 p.m.  Zack 
and  I had  the  best  time  this  afternoon.  He 
called  me  at  work  and  asked  if  I’d  take  him 
fishing.  I said  “Yes”-to  his  amazement. 
So  about  2 p.m.  we  went  to  McCormick’s 


Pond.  I took  my  cup  of 
water  and  my  old  journals 
to  read.  I told  him  that 
he’d  have  to  do  all  the 
fishing  stuff  himself-I  don’t  do  worms 
or  fish. 

He  gave  me  perfect  directions  to  the 
pond  (I  had  never  been  there),  showed 
me  where  to  park,  and  led  me  down  the 
path.  It’s  a nice-size  pond,  perhaps  as 
long  as  our  lot.  I set  up  my  chair-he 
told  me  just  where  to  put  it-and  com- 
menced reading. 

He  set  up  all  his  fishing  equipment 
and  talked  constantly.  First,  he  put 
water  in  his  orange  fishing  bucket. 
Then  he  set  up  a rod,  setting  it  just  right 
on  a broken  tree  branch  so  it  was  set 
just  so.  He  found  a stick  and  tied  a fish- 
ing line  to  it  with  a hook.  Oh-before 
all  this  he  threw  some  bread  into  the 
water  to  attract  the  bluegills  and  to 
show  me  the  fish. 

Back  to  the  stick.  He  put  chipped  ham 
on  this  line  and  caught  six  or  seven  little 
bluegills  that  he  put  in  his  bucket.  He 
set  up  a second  rod  on  a branch  and  then 
kept  his  eye  on  both  bobbers  (I’m  not  sure 
how  to  spell  this  word-they’re  the  little 
white  and  red  plastic  balls  that  Zack  puts 
on  the  fishing  line.  He  watches  them, 
and  if  they  move,  he  knows  a fish  is  show- 
ing interest  in  his  hook).  He  fished  with 
his  homemade  rod  (the  stick). 

A fish  kept  teasing  him,  eating  his 
worms. 

It  got  to  be  4 p.m.,  and  I told  him  we’d 
hang  out  for  five  minutes,  but  then  we’d 
have  to  go.  Wouldn’t  you  know  it-a  huge 
smallmouth  bass  grabbed  his  hook.  He 
and  Zack  had  quite  a tug  of  war.  This 
thing  was  BIG!  We  used  Zack’s  scale  to 
measure  and  weigh  it.  It  was  17  l/i  inches 
long  and  weighed  3 x/i  pounds.  It  was 
great!  He  admired  it  for  awhile,  and  then 
let  it  loose. 

He  let  the  other  little  fish  go,  and  we 
were  able  to  go  home  then-he  was  happy. 
I loved  it! 

I told  him  I’d  get  him  a journal  so  he 
could  keep  a record  of  the  dates,  times, 
places,  types  of  bait  and  types  of  fish  he 
caught.  That  way  he  could  read  it  and 
remember.  I’m  going  to  get  him  a little 
camera,  too  -Rebecca  Parme  (Zack 's  mom ), 
Pittsburgh. 
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PARTNERSHIPS: 

VOLUNTEERS  AND  THE 
COOPERATIVE  NURSERY  PROGRAM 

by  Cecil  Houser 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 

Commission’s  Cooperative  Nursery  Pro- 
gram dates  back  to  the  mid-1950s,  when 
only  a handful  of  clubs  were  involved  in 
rearing  brook  trout  from  eggs  or  fry.  Today, 
only  one  of  the  original  clubs  still  partici- 
pates in  the  program,  the  Windber 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  with  65  years  of 
participation. 

The  program  currently  involves  154 
organized  sportsmen’s  groups  that  raise 
fish  at  184  sites  across  the  state.  These 
fish  include  mainly  trout,  though  there 
are  several  groups  that  also  rear  large- 
mouth  bass,  walleyes  and  striped  bass. 
These  groups  stock  the  fish  they  raise  into 
Commonwealth  waters  that  are  open  to 
the  public.  These  may  be  waters  that  are 
stocked  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  or  they  may  be  small,  good- 
quality  waters  that  do  not  meet  the 
Commission’s  flow  and  width  criteria  for 


stocking  and  are  not  classified  as  wild 
trout  waters. 

Most  operations  support  a put-and-take 
fishery.  Others  stock  fish  in  Delayed- 
Harvest  areas,  and  some  clubs  stock  fish 
for  children’s  events  or  for  physically  or 
mentally  challenged  folks. 

Sponsor  nurseries  vary  in  size  from  one 
in  Northumberland  County  that  rears 
1,000  fish  to  one  Erie  County  club  that  has 
eight  sites  and  rears  close  to  200,000  trout 
and  steelhead. 

The  sportsmen’s  organizations  and  their 
many  volunteers  are  provided  technical 
assistance  from  the  Cooperative  Nursery 
Unit  in  the  form  of  water  quality  analysis, 
site  selection  and  location,  construction 
guidance  and  blueprints,  and  guidance  in 
aquaculture  procedures  and  practices. 
These  practices  include  feeding,  sanitation, 
disease  detection  and  treatment,  and  aera- 
tion systems. 


Once  an  organization  has  been  approved 
by  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission,  and  its 
members  build  a rearing  facility,  they  re- 
ceive fingerling  trout  (or  in  the  case  of  bass, 
fry;  and  walleyes,  eggs)  that  are  six  to  seven 
months  old  and  range  in  size  from  3 to  4 
inches.  These  fish  are  then  reared  for  the 
next  10  to  12  months  to  stocking  size.  For 
the  current  fiscal  year,  the  overall  average 
size  was  1 1 inches.  The  organization  does 
all  the  construction,  feeding,  care  and 
stocking  at  its  own  time  and  expense  to 
add  more  trout  to  the  catchable  trout 
program  in  its  area  or  to  provide  fish  in 
waters  that  may  not  have  a viable  trout 
population  to  fish  over. 

During  the  rearing  phase,  the  organi- 
zation nurseries  are  visited  routinely  at  least 
twice  a year  by  a member  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Nursery  staff.  The  staff  member  will 
measure  the  trout,  check  feed  size  and 
amounts  fed,  look  over  the  operation, 
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answer  any  questions  the  sponsors  may 
have,  and  make  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  operation  that  may  be  necessary. 
The  nursery  sites  are  also  visited  by  a Co- 
operative Nursery  Unit  staff  member  in  situ- 
ations when  fish  get  sick  or  die.  The  staff 
member  determines  the  cause  and  then 
treatments  are  administered  as  necessary. 

Sponsor  involvement  gives  the  sponsor 
organization  a better  understanding  of  the 
Commission’s  work  with  trout,  warmwater 
and  coolwater  rearing  challenges,  as  well 
as  a better  understanding  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s functions  and  programs.  Sponsors 
often  understand  a greater  appreciation 
for  what  the  agency  is  doing,  and  they  are 
more  willing  to  support  agency  policy- 
including  license  increases  and  passage  of 
bills  related  to  our  water  resources. 

Cooperators  assume  certain  obligations. 
These  responsibilities  include  reporting 
of  all  fish  stocked,  waters  stocked  into, 
sizes,  and  dates  of  stockings.  They  also 
must  have  a representative  available  for 
on-site  inspections  when  scheduled  by  the 
Cooperative  Nursery  Unit  staff.  The  fish 
they  stock  must  be  stocked  into  waters  that 
are  open  to  the  general  public,  and  they 
can  conduct  special  fishing  events  as 
mentioned  earlier.  Some  of  the  sponsors 
have  become  involved  in  youth  field  days- 
providing  fish  to  teach  fishing  skills,  or 
use  of  club  property.  Some  nursery  spon- 
sors have  also  become  involved  in  public 
relations  programs  for  their  local  schools 
or  Scout  groups,  with  the  groups  visiting 
the  sites  and  learning  about  the  fish-rear- 
ing process. 

The  organizations’  involvement  in  the 
program  increases  the  number  of  trout 
stocked  in  Commonwealth  waters  by  some 
one  million  trout,  including  steelhead,  plus 
3,000  bass  and  600,000  walleye  fry. 


A majority  of  the  sportsmen’s  organi- 
zations involved  in  the  Cooperative  Nursery 
Program  have  been  doing  this  work  for  25 
years  or  longer.  That  shows  the  level  of 
commitment  of  the  organizations  in  the 
program.  Many  of  these  same  organiza- 
tions are  involved  in  other  Commission 
programs,  such  as  Habitat  Management, 
and  some  members  are  Deputy  Waterways 
Conservation  Officers.  These  folks  take 
pride  in  their  volunteer  efforts  and  work 
hard  to  provide  a quality  product  for  the 
people  in  their  areas,  and  in  some  instances 
even  in  other  counties  outside  of  their 
areas-larger  clubs  in  some  locations  stock 
fish  in  waters  outside  their  own  counties. 

Seminars 

Sponsors  are  also  invited  to  participate 
each  year  in  a training  seminar,  six  of 
which  are  held  in  the  six  law  enforcement 
regions  of  the  state.  In  these  seminars, 
these  dedicated  volunteers  are  given  new 
ideas  in  fish  culture  and  how-to  instruc- 
tions on  a variety  of  fish  culture  practices, 
they’re  shown  other  facilities  and  their 
improvements  that  may  be  helpful  to 
another  organization,  and  the  Commis- 
sion shares  what  the  agency  is  doing  and 
where  sportsmen  can  assist. 

During  the  course  of  a sportsmen’s  or- 
ganization involvement  in  the  program, 
volunteers  often  work  with  a number  of 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  personnel,  includ- 
ing Cooperative  Nursery  Unit  staff,  WCOs, 
Engineering  people,  and  Bureau  of  Boat- 
ing and  Education  staff,  to  name  some. 

The  partnership  that  has  come  from  this 
program  has  done  a lot  to  promote  agency 
public  relations.  It  has  also  benefited  the 
groups  by  giving  them  recognition  for  their 
fine  efforts  over  the  years.  O 

Cecil  Houser  is  Manager  of  the  Commission’s 
Cooperative  Nursery  Unit. 


How  Prospective  Sites 
are  Evaluated 

When  a sportsmen’s  organization 
wants  to  get  involved  in  the  Coop- 
erative Nursery  program,  its  mem- 
bers can  contact  the  local  WCO  or 
call  the  Cooperative  Nursery  Unit 
directly.  The  Cooperative  Nursery 
Unit  then  makes  arrangements  to 
meet  with  the  group  at  the  site  or  sites 
they  are  considering.  There  the  staff 
member  will  go  over  the  policy  and 
run  water  quality  tests  of  the  site. 
Then  the  site  will  be  visited  three 
more  times  through  the  year  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  rearing  fish. 
A one-year  observation  is  required 
before  any  action  can  be  taken  to 
begin  construction.  Requirements 
as  stated  in  the  policy  are: 

pH  values  of  6.0  to  8.5  inclusive. 
A minimum  dissolved  oxygen 
level  of  6 ppm  (parts  per  million)  at 
all  times. 

A minimum  water  flow  of  40  gpm 
(gallons  per  minute). 

Temperature  should  not  exceed 
65  degrees  at  the  nursery  inlet. 

The  Cooperative  Nursery  Program 
slide  lecture  is  presented  to  the  spon- 
soring organization,  and  any  ques- 
tions are  answered  so  that  all  involved 
have  a clear  understanding  of  the 
program  and  its  requirements. 

After  the  first  site  inspection,  a pre- 
liminary site  evaluation  form  is  filled 
out  and  sent  to  various  Commission 
personnel  for  their  comments,  espe- 
cially the  area  fisheries  manager  and 
waterways  conservation  officer,  be- 
cause they  may  have  some  knowledge 
regarding  the  water  that  the  sponsor 
may  no t.-CH. 


Norwich  Township  Sportsmen’s 
Association,  McKean  County 
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Ludkf  i Seven  Sfomms 

for  a Southeast  Opening  Day 

by  Vic  Attardo 


It’s  almost  here-the  opening  day  of  trout 

season.  In  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
Commonwealth,  opening  day  is  a public 
party  in  which  the  fish  are  the  honored 
guests.  Anyone  who  doesn’t  think  that 
this  April  18th  will  be  a hootin’  good  ole’ 
time,  is  just  a stodgy  codger  without  an 
ounce  of  boyhood  (or  girlhood)  left  in  his 
(or  her)  bones. 

Southeasterners  know  how  to  have  a 
blast  on  opening  day-and  do  it  within  the 
law.  Those  who  break  the  rules  are  tossed 
out  of  the  game  by  the  referees  in  tan  and 
green  uniforms. 

Later  in  the  season  we  often  turn  to  fly 
fishing,  dressing  up  in  those  high-priced 
get-ups  that  look  great  in  magazines.  But 
for  opening  day,  we  mostly  use  bait  and  wear 
jeans  and  dirty  sweatshirts.  In  the  water, 
we  fuss  and  complain  if  a fish  is  lost,  and 
when  they’re  not  biting,  we  blame  the  Fish 
and  Boat  Commission  for  not  putting  any 


trout  in  the  stream.  We  know  better,  of 
course,  but  it’s  all  part  of  the  game. 

We  also  take  our  kids  with  us  for  opening 
day.  We  behave  rationally  when  the  chil- 
dren are  around  because  most  of  us  are  re- 
sponsible adults  at  heart.  Some  anglers 
never  learn,  but  the  good  ones  don’t  lit- 
ter and  don’t  park  on  private  property.  We 
leave  with  everything  we’ve  brought  and 
we  don’t  light  fires  in  unauthorized  places. 
But  we  do  like  to  bring  our  camp  stoves- 
which  is  permitted-and  we  cook  our  fresh 
trout  right  on  the  spot.  If  there’s  no  trout, 
we  eat  steak. 

Along  Philadelphia’s  Wissahickon 
Creek,  which,  mile  for  mile,  is  arguably  the 
most  heavily  fished  stream  in  the  state  on 
opening  day,  you’ll  find  anglers  elbow  to 
elbow  enjoying  the  great  pastime.  You 
rarely  see  a problem. 

Two  years  ago  I spent  the  day  with  WCO 
Leo  George  (who  has  since  been  transferred 


up  north),  and  the  crowd  was  as  lawful  as 
a judge;  and  they  were  having  fun.  It  was 
a good  day,  bright  and  sunny  and  warm, 
and  trout  were  caught  by  the  buckets  full. 

In  the  southeast,  this  is  what  opening 
day  is  all  about.  Except  in  designated  zones, 
the  catch-and-release  code  is  brushed  aside 
for  later.  Opening  day  fish  are  destined 
for  the  pan.  Fried  or  broiled,  they  taste 
great;  besides,  whoever  heard  of  a party 
without  food? 

If  you  live  in  the  southeast  or  want  to 
visit,  here’s  a list  of  my  lucky  seven  streams 
and  a scratching  of  techniques  that  haven’t 
failed  me.  If  you  plan  to  join  us,  just  bring 
your  rods  and  party  favors  (and  license); 
the  Commission  sees  to  it  the  pantry  is 
well-stocked. 

East  Branch  of  the  Brandywine 

This  stream  is  the  beautiful  sleeper  of 
the  southeast.  Situated  above  Downing- 


asssteg 


Wissahickon  Creek,  Philadelphia.  You  might  find  plenty  of  people,  but  you’ll  probably  find  plenty  offish,  too. 
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town,  the  E.B.B.  still  manages  to  show  the 
glory  of  once  rural  Chester  County.  The 
upper  stream  flows  through  a rustic  mini- 
valley and  along  some  of  the  prettiest 
antique  dwellings  in  eastern  PA.  As  you 
wait  for  a bite,  the  Brandywine  may  have 
you  dreaming  of  elves  and  nymphs,  but 
sadly,  not  the  aquatic  insect  type  because 
the  E.B.B.  lacks  variety  in  that  department. 

The  East  Branch  is  a low-gradient,  gently 
flowing  stream.  With  small,  even-sized 
rocks,  it’s  an  easy  stream  to  wade.  I know 
of  only  a few  deep  holes  on  the  E.B.B.  and 
they’re  typically  located  under  some  coun- 
try bridges.  Closer  to  Downingtown,  the 
stream  fills  out  and  becomes  50  to  60  feet 
wide.  But  around  the  village  of  Lyndell, 
where  I like  to  go,  it’s  usually  no  more  than 
10  or  15  yards  across.  The  stream  is  stocked 
from  S.R.  282  to  Business  Route  30. 

The  narrower  the  E.B.B.,  the  more  likely 
it  is  to  have  mid-stream  slots  where  the 
stockies  hide.  Doorsteps-those  litde  breaks 
in  the  current  produced  by  shoreline 
rockpiles  and  tree  roots-are  commonplace 
along  the  East  Branch.  When  there’s  a good 
flow,  target  each  of  these  trout  hideouts 
as  you  make  your  way  downstream. 

Flow  is  a big  problem  with  the  Brandy- 
wine. The  stream  suffers  from  a depleted 
water  table,  and  in  drought  summers,  I have 
seen  it  go  bone  dry.  In  the  spring,  unless 
there’s  been  exceptional  rainfall,  I use  my 
lightest  lures-floating  wood  minnows  and 
bead-bodied  spinners  or  a Muddler  Min- 
now when  fly  fishing.  In  most  places,  this 
is  not  a stream  where  you’ll  need  a lot  of 
weight  to  hold  your  bait  on  the  bottom. 

Commission  Area  6 Fisheries  Manager 
Mike  Kaufmann  says  the  East  Branch  is 
a cool  stream,  and  because  of  its  cold  char- 
acteristics, it  often  receives  any  excess  trout 
leftover  in  the  state’s  hatchery  system. 

Around  Dowingtown  the  East  Branch 
is  quite  popular,  but  outside  the  area  it’s 
hardly  known,  and  that’s  a shame.  Opening 
day  brings  the  usual  crowds,  but  in  the 
following  days  the  numbers  decline  sharply 
while  the  amount  of  fish  remains  high. 
After  the  initial  frenzy,  the  East  Branch 
receives  two  inseason  stockings  in  April 
and  early  May. 

Access  is  excellent  along  the  E.B.B. 
Though  there  are  some  postings,  they’re 
minimal.  As  befitting  its  surroundings, 
this  is  a more  sedate  crowd  than  on  many 
southeastern  streams.  Loud  noises  would 
echo  through  the  valley,  and  that  would 
only  disturb  the  scene. 


East  Branch  of  the  Perkiomen 

Got  kids?  Take  'em  to  the  Perkiomen, 
particularly  the  East  Branch.  Centered  at 
Sellersville  at  old  Route  309  in  Bucks 
County,  the  flat,  quiet  East  Branch  is  the 
spot  where  you  can  dunk  com,  worms,  and 
marshmallows.  Heck,  you  name  it,  and  the 
Perkiomen  trout  will  eat  it. 

There’s  a lowhead  dam  in  Sellersville  and 
the  East  Branch  backs  up  there.  It’s  mucky 
and  gooey  but  so  full  of  stocked  fish  you 
can’t  help  but  setting  out  bait  and  wait- 
ing for  the  inevitable.  This  is  blanket  fish- 
ing: You  bring  your  blanket,  and  then  cover 
the  water  with  bait.  From  either  shore,  one 
spot  is  as  good  as  the  next,  and  few  folks 
go  away  from  this  deep  pool  unhappy. 


The  East  Branch  gets  dealt  a lot  of  trout 
both  pre-  and  inseason.  Besides  the  pre- 
season stocking,  it  receives  three  inseason 
additions  through  the  end  of  May;  in 
October,  it  gets  a fall  stocking. 

The  dam  at  Sellersville  is  not  the  only 
place  to  fish  on  the  East  Branch.  Stock- 
ing begins  at  Branch  Road  and  continues 
downstream  through  town.  In  many  spots, 
the  East  Branch  has  a speedy  run  with  high, 
eroded  banks.  Except  in  park  areas,  long 
backcasts  can  be  a problem. 

Skippack  Creek 

Here’s  a stream  that  still  remains  a lo- 
cal secret  but  offers  some  of  the  finest  rural 
fishing  in  the  southeast.  Located  prima- 


Dave  Baskin  (left)  and  Robert  Profitt  with  a 22-inch  golden  rainbow  trout  that  took  a 
worm.  The  action  took  place  on  the  East  Branch  Perkiomen  Creek,  Bucks  County. 
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rily  in  Evansburg  State  Park  in  Montgom- 
ery County,  the  Skippack  is  another  low- 
gradient  creek  that  is  usually  easy  to  fish. 

Saying  that  I live  only  40  minutes  from 
the  Skippack  but  didn’t  start  fishing  it 
until  some  three  years  ago,  is  some  mea- 
sure of  how  little  this  creek  is  known 
outside  its  immediate  area.  But  the  small- 
rock  creek  has  its  following  and  gets  a 
generous  helping  of  stocked  trout  for 
opening  day  and  two  other  stockings  into 
early  May. 

On  May  28  last  year,  I was  already  out 
looking  for  smallmouths  and  redbreast 
sunfish  on  the  Skippack  when  I ran  across 
a half-dozen  trout  in  a riffle  near  a very 
popular  spot.  At  this  time  of  the  season, 
I expect  the  lower  southeast  streams  to 
have  few,  if  any,  holdover  trout.  But  here 
I was  in  the  heart  of  the  state  park  catching 
bass,  redbreast  sunfish,  and  browns  all 
within  50  yards  of  one  another.  It’s  an- 
other measure  of  how  much  the  Skippack 
is  overlooked. 

Don’t  get  me  wrong-this  creek  attracts 
a sizable  opening  day  crowd  at  the  bridges 
along  Ridge  Pike,  Germantown  Pike,  and 
Skippack  Pike.  If  you’re  new  to  the  stream, 
the  bridges  are  good  starting  points  to 
begin  your  exploration,  but  please,  do 
explore  further. 

You  may  find  maneuvering  around 
Evansburg  State  Park  a little  difficult 
because  the  parallel  roads-Old  Forty  Foot 
Road,  Level  Road,  and  Evansburg  Road 
on  the  north  side,  and  Grange  Avenue  and 
Green  Hill  Road  on  the  opposite  bank- 
often  swing  away  from  the  stream.  But 
the  bridged  roads  noted  above  offer  im- 
mediate access.  I suggest  getting  a map 
from  the  park  office,  which  you  might  find 
by  taking  Evansburg  Road  to  Mill  Road. 

At  the  bridges,  it’s  bait  and  lure  fish- 
ing. Away  from  the  bridges  there  is  room 
to  fly  fish.  Skippack’s  deep  bridge  pools 
lend  themselves  well  to  bait  fishing.  Try 
starting  at  the  crumbled  bridge  on  Anders 
Road  and  work  your  way  with  either  spin- 
ners, nymphs,  and  streamers  all  the  way 
down  to  the  Eight  Arch  Bridge  and  beyond. 

In  the  last  couple  of  years,  I watched 
plenty  of  fish  come  out  of  the  Skippack, 
and  a lot  of  people  have  fun  fishing  it.  As 
southeasterners  seek  variety,  more  and 
more  are  trying  this  stream. 

The  Tohickon 

This  stream  doesn’t  get  written  or  talked 
about  much  for  opening  day  fishing,  and 
for  good  reason.  Because  of  concerns  over 
parking,  littering,  and  the  like,  it  doesn’t 
get  a pre-season  planting.  If  you  go  to  the 


East  Branch  Brandywine  Creek, 
Chester  County 


Tohickon  on  opening  day,  as  some  unin- 
formed anglers  usually  do,  you’ll  be  very 
disappointed.  But  if  you  wait  just  a few 
days  until  the  creek  receives  its  first  of  two 
in-season  stockings,  you’re  likely  to  have 
a real  blast. 

This  Bucks  County  creek,  which  flows 
into  the  Delaware  River,  is  quite  scenic. 
It  holds  large  rocks  behind  which  trout 
love  to  hide,  but  it’s  also  not  a difficult 
stream  to  wade  under  normal  conditions. 
A lot  of  fly  anglers  in  the  southeast  com- 
plain there’s  not  enough  room  to  make 
a backcast  during  the  first  few  weeks  of 
the  season  unless  they  travel  to  special 
regulation  waters.  The  Tohickon  is  built 
in  such  a way  that  you  can  backcast  to  your 
heart’s  content,  and  its  many  shallow  runs 
provide  excellent  places  to  drift  a nymph. 

The  Tohickon  is  stocked  for  5.3  miles 
from  Dark  Hollow  Road  downstream  to 
the  Point  Pleasant  bridge.  The  stream  is 
accessible  at  these  stocking  limits,  at  Ralph 
Stover  State  Park,  and  in  Bucks  County’s 
Tohickon  Valley  Park.  Trails  in  both  parks 
take  you  along  the  stream. 


For  two  miles  from  Ralph  Stover  State 
Park  downstream  to  the  county  park,  the 
stream  runs  through  a steep-sided,  for- 
ested valley.  This  area  is  float-stocked  and 
is  managed  as  a walk-in  fishery.  The  area 
is  ideal  for  anglers  who  are  willing  to  get 
off  the  beaten  path  in  exchange  for  beau- 
tiful scenery  and  the  type  of  fishing  that’s 
usually  reserved  for  the  northern  coun- 
ties. Among  southeastern  Pennsylvania’s 
stocked  trout  streams,  Tohickon  Creek’s 
setting  is  unique. 

Neshaminy  Creek 

Like  to  sit  and  fish  on  opening  day?  Like 
to  cast  fat  gobs  of  nightcrawlers  into  deep, 
slow  pools?  Like  to  catch  lots  offish?  Let 
me  recommend  Neshaminy  Creek  in 
Bucks  County. 

Along  a two-mile  stretch  from  Valley 
Road  to  Mill  Road  in  Warrington,  and 
where  Route  263  crosses  the  stream,  you 
can  sit  on  the  grass  and  enjoy  the  typical 
pleasures  of  southeast  trout  fishing. 

The  Neshaminy  is  wide  water,  up  to  60 
feet  wide,  and  probably  bigger  than  any 
other  water  I’m  describing  here.  It  has  a 
low  gradient  with  short,  shallow  riffles  and 
long,  deep  pools.  It’s  pools  will  climb  up 
over  your  chest  waders,  so  bank-sitting  is 
most  appropriate. 

For  such  a short  stretch  of  stream,  the 
Neshaminy  is  loaded  with  trout,  both 
browns  and  rainbows.  This  stream  receives 
so  much  angler  attention,  it  receives  three 
inseason  stockings,  instead  of  the  usual 
two  stockings,  common  in  most  south- 
east streams.  Up  until  summer,  it  always 
has  fish. 

Mauch  Chunk,  Pohopoco  creeks 

Strictly  speaking,  Mauch  Chunk  Creek 
and  Pohopoco  Creek  in  Carbon  County 
are  just  outside  the  range  of  what  is  nor- 
mally considered  a “southeast  stream.” 
The  general  northern  border  is  the  Lehigh 
Tunnel  on  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 
Because  these  streams  are  so  close  to  the 
tunnel,  they  are  not  often  written  about, 
and  are  such  a wonderful  experience,  I’m 
going  to  claim  a poetic  trout  license  and 
mention  them  here.  Besides,  these  waters 
offer  a challenging  experience,  and  you 
can  fish  the  Pohopoco  in  the  morning  and 
Mauch  Chunk  in  the  afternoon  and  still 
get  back  to  Philadelphia  for  supper. 

The  stocked  section  of  the  Pohopoco, 
also  called  Big  Creek  because  no  two 
people  pronounce  Pohopoco  in  the  same 
way,  is  minutes  from  the  Lehighton’s  Exit 
34.  Simply  get  off  the  Turnpike  and  head 
either  way  on  Route  209.  The  Pohopoco 
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flows  through  Beltzville  Reservoir.  Above 
the  lake,  it’s  a narrow,  wild  trout  water, 
but  below  the  spillway  it’s  stocked  water. 
You  can  reach  an  important  parking  area 
by  turning  right  off  the  cloverleaf  and 
proceeding  a short  distance  along  209.  The 
Pohopoco  transcribes  a wide  bend  at  that 
point,  and  it’s  a fine  place  to  fish. 

Mauch  Chunk  Creek,  located  down- 
stream from  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
can  be  a bit  daunting  for  a southeastemer 
unfamiliar  with  small  mountain  streams. 
Because  this  is  stocked  water,  it’s  a great 
place  to  learn  to  fish  this  type  of  creek. 

Running  swiftly  down  a hill,  Mauch 
Chunk  has  a steep  gradient  with  numerous 
pockets  and  small  pools.  To  fish  this  water 
effectively,  you  have  to  learn  to  conceal 
yourself  behind  bushes  or  camouflage 
clothing  or  else  the  trout  will  scatter. 
Working  upstream  instead  of  downstream 
also  increases  your  chances. 

Mauch  Chunk  Creek  is  easy  to  find,  and 
though  you’ll  have  to  walk  a little,  park- 
ing is  readily  available.  Simply  drive  into 
the  town  of  Jim  Thorpe  by  following  Route 
209  and  turn  up  Broadway.  Out  of  town 
you’ll  soon  see  a dirt  road.  A left-hand 
turn  puts  you  on  the  stream.  I also  men- 
tion Mauch  Chunk  Creek  and  Jim  Thorpe 
because  you  can  drop  off  any  non-fish- 
ing member  of  the  family  in  town  for  a 
couple  of  hours  and  let  them  enjoy  the 
shops  and  the  Asa  Packer  Mansion  while 
you  pursue  the  trout.  Visit  the  Mansion 
when  you’re  done.  o 


Lucky  Seven  Southeast  Trout  Streams 


CARBON 


SCHUYLKILL 


LEHIGH 


LANCASTER 


CHESTER 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


East  Branch  Brandywine  Creek,  Chester  County 
East  Branch  Perkiomen  Creek,  Bucks  County 
Tohickon  Creek,  Bucks  County 
Skippack  Creek,  Montgomery  County 
Neshaminy  Creek,  Bucks  County 
Pohopoco  Creek,  Carbon  County 
Mauch  Chunk  Creek,  Carbon  County 


Tackle  Box  Tips  for  Opening  Week 


BAIT.  It’s  undeniable  that  simple 
baits  take  a lot  of  trout  in  the  first  week 
of  the  season.  Meal  worms,  red  worms, 
salmon  eggs,  corn-all  the  traditional 
stuff  attracts  the  hungry,  sometimes 
imprudent  fish.  But  just  because  their 
diet  is  indiscreet,  doesn’t  mean  your 
presentation  can  be  careless.  A well- 
presented  grocery  store  bait  is  going  to 
outfish  the  stockies  a lot  better  than 
a recklessly  presented  natural  offering. 

Jim  Gerhart  of  East  Greenville 
showed  me  a little  trick  I think  a lot  of 
slow-water  anglers  should  try.  Jim  fishes 
with  the  simple  baits,  but  he  combines 
a few  of  them  to  get  the  utmost  attrac- 
tion. Using  either  corn  and  a meal 
worm,  or  a mini-marshmallow  and  a 
mealworm,  placement  on  the  hook  is 


key  to  his  presentation.  The  trick  is  to 
put  the  meal  worm  on  the  hook  first  and 
then  add  either  a few  kernels  of  com  or 
a mini-marsh.  The  air  contained  in  the 
corn  and  marshmallow  helps  float  the 
hook  just  off  the  bottom,  making  the 
whole  concoction  more  desirable  to  the 
fish.  Knowing  Jim’s  success  rate  at  his 
favorite  lake,  ids  something  worth  trying. 

LURES.  My  friend  Mike  Kaufmann 
says  that  the  most  overlooked  and  deadly 
lure  for  hatchery  trout  is  the  floating  min- 
now plug.  He  swears  by  them.  The  little 

2 '/-(-inch  jobs  and  the  slightly  larger 

3 ‘/2-inch  models  are  top  trout-catchers. 
I don’t  like  to  hand  out  a piece  of  an- 
gling advice  without  trying  the  technique 
or  bait  out  myself,  so  last  season  I went 


down  a southeastern  creek  with  a black- 
and-gold  balsa  minnow  and  I knocked 
‘em  dead  in  the  riffles  and  runs.  When 
I got  to  a deep  pool,  I didn’t  think  the 
floating  plug  was  getting  down  to  the 
cold  fish,  so  I pinched  on  a small  rub- 
ber-core sinker  about  four  or  five  inches 
above  the  lure.  I snagged  and  lost  the 
lure  on  the  first  cast-hey,  the  truth 
hurts-but  then  I tied  on  another  one, 
retrieved  it  a little  faster,  and  caught 
a 14-inch  brown. 

The  best  fly  for  the  cold  wa- 
ters of  opening  week  is  the  Muddler 
Minnow.  Sure,  I’m  prepared  for  the 
Hendricksons  and  what  have  you,  but 
let  the  cold  day  dawn  and  the  Muddler 
Minnow  will  draw  in  the  fish.-VA. 
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by  Mike  Bleech 


h-and-Release 


Catch-and-release  has  the  potential  to 

preserve  quality  fishing.  Fish  can’t  grow 
to  five  pounds  if  they  are  filleted  when  they 
weigh  just  two  pounds.  At  first  glance,  this 
seems  to  be  such  a simple  topic.  But  it  isn’t. 
In  some  cases,  the  best  thing  for  a fish 
population,  in  terms  of  its  value  to  anglers, 
is  harvesting  fish.  In  many  instances,  catch- 
and-release  is  either  so  misunderstood  or 
abused  that  it  accomplishes  the  opposite 
of  desired  results.  An  angler  who  keeps 
a limit  of  fish  might  kill  fewer  fish  than 
a catch-and-release  angler. 

Catch-and-release  fishing  is  not  a new 
concept.  As  early  as  the  1930s,  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  literature  car- 
ried the  slogan,  “If  you  would  catch  more 
fish,  kill  less.”  Yet,  it  was  not  until  catch- 
and-release  bass  tournaments  became 
popular  that  catch-and-release  fishing 
gained  widespread  acceptance,  then  only 
after  bad  publicity  forced  the  earliest 
modern  bass  tournaments  to  adopt  this 
policy.  Today,  catch-and-release  angling 
is  catching  on  with  a growing  number 
of  concerned  anglers. 

Is  it  necessary? 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  when  most  folks 
assumed  that  sport  anglers  could  not 
deplete  the  fish  from  our  waterways. 
Today,  of  course,  we  know  this  is  not  true. 
But  if  catch-and-release  fishing  were  nec- 
essary, why  would  we  have  creel  limits  that 
allow  us  to  take  fish  home  and  eat  them? 
Eating  at  least  part  of  the  catch  is  a sig- 
nificant part  of  the  angling  experience 
to  many  anglers. 

“We’ve  seen  a few  places  where  thinning 
down  could  be  good,”  says  Dick  Snyder, 
Chief  of  the  Commission  Division  of  Fish- 
eries Management.  Snyder  says  that  com- 
plete no-kill  regulations  don’t  always 
amount  to  many  more  fish  in  most  water- 
ways. However,  he  believes  catch-and-re- 
lease can  improve  quality  fishing. 

Fish  populations  can  become  so  large 
that  growth  is  stunted.  This  is  fairly  com- 
mon with  prolific  panfish,  usually  in 
smaller  lakes  and  ponds,  and  sometimes 
at  lakes  where  fishing  pressure  is  light.  But 
current  fishing  pressure  is  so  heavy,  and 
anglers  are  better  educated  and  better 
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Catch-and-release  is  an  option  for  anglers 
who  catch  more  fish  than  they  want  to  eat, 
a!  guideline  for  good  sportsmanship, 


a mon 

and  an  investment  in  the  future, 


equipped,  that  stunting  rarely  occurs  with 
our  more  popular  gamefish.  A common 
reason  for  an  exceptionally  high  propor- 
tion of  small  gamefish  is  that  some  anglers 
creel  them  as  soon  as  they  reach  legal  size. 

Fishing  pressure  is  very  heavy  in  Penn- 
sylvania. We  have  more  freshwater  anglers 
than  all  but  three  other  states,  according 
totheU.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  All 
of  those  states  are  larger  and  have  consid- 
erably more  water.  Pennsylvania  anglers 
also  fish  more  often  than  anglers  in  any 
other  state.  The  average  Pennsylvania 
angler  over  the  age  of  16  fishes  17.3  days 
per  year.  Collectively,  we  spend  more  days 
fishing  than  anglers  in  all  states  except 
Texas.  Most  serious  anglers  realize  fish- 
ing pressure  is  very  heavy  here,  and  they 
are  concerned. 

“They  want  us  to  be  more  conservative,” 
Snyder  says.  “The  pendulum  seems  to  be 
swinging  that  way.” 

Management  for  quality  fishing  based 
on  higher  creel  limits  and  lower  daily  bag 
limits  has  met  with  enthusiastic  approval 
in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere.  Catch-and- 
release  trout  fishing  areas  and  big  bass 
waters,  for  example,  are  very  popular, 
according  to  angler  surveys.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  anglers  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
take-home  catch  for  larger  fish  and  higher 
catch  rates.  Pennsylvania  anglers  want 
catch-and-release. 

But  effective  catch-and-release  is  more 
than  setting  fish  free.  For  it  to  be  effec- 
tive, the  fish  must  survive.  Recent  research 
reveals  that  sometimes  we  have  been  as- 
suming better  survival  than  has  actually 
occurred.  Fortunately,  the  research  also 
offers  solutions. 


Live  bait,  artificial  lures 

Catch-and-release  sometimes  degener- 
ates to  a form  of  snobbery,  often  connected 
with  using  artificial  lures  and  flies.  It  is 
human  nature  to  try  to  set  ourselves  apart, 
and  above  others,  to  attempt  to  establish 
some  sort  of  superiority.  Some  anglers 
consider  using  artificial  lures  in  some  way 
superior,  or  more  challenging  than  using 
bait.  This  is  often  justified  by  contending 
that  bait  anglers  kill  more  fish  because  fish 
swallow  baits  deeper  than  they  do  artifi- 
cial lures. 

This  controversy  came  to  a head  at  Lake 
Fork  and  Lake  Ray  Roberts,  in  Texas,  when 
artificial  lure  enthusiasts  were  concerned 
about  excessive  hooking  mortality  from  the 
use  of  live  bait  to  catch  trophy  bass.  In 
response,  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  Depart- 
ment biologists  designed  a “Largemouth 
Bass  Hooking  Mortality  Study”  to  compare 
relative  short-term  hooking  mortality  rates 
among  largemouth  bass  caught  on  a variety 
of  baits  including  live  carp  fished  Carolina- 
rigged,  live  carp  under  floats,  Carolina- 
rigged  scented  plastic  worms,  and  various 
crankbaits.  It  was  conducted  at  a private 
lake  in  eastern  Texas  during  the  summer 
of  1995  under  controlled  conditions. 

In  this  study,  anglers  caught  30  bass  using 
each  of  the  four  methods  during  two  pe- 
riods early  and  late  in  August.  Different 
sets  of  anglers  representing  different  lev- 
els of  fishing  expertise  were  used  in  each 
period.  All  anglers  fished  under  strict 
guidelines.  For  example,  anglers  using  live 
bait  under  bobbers  were  instructed  to  set 
the  hook  as  soon  as  the  bobbers  were  pulled 
underwater,  while  anglers  using  all  other 
baits  were  instructed  to  set  the  hooks  as 
soon  as  they  felt  hits. 


The  bass  that  were  caught  ranged  in 
length  from  14  to  21  inches.  With  each 
bass,  the  location  of  the  hook  wound  and 
the  condition  of  the  fish  were  noted.  All 
bass  were  tagged  and  placed  in  a holding 
net  for  72  hours.  Dead  bass  were  removed 
after  the  first  day,  and  after  72  hours  to 
determine  short-term  mortality  rates. 

“There  appears  to  be  no  difference  in 
short-term  hooking  mortality  on  large- 
mouth bass  from  the  use  of  live  bait  ver- 
sus various  types  of  artificial  baits,”  says 
study  coordinator  Steve  Poarch. 

Short-term  mortality  varied  only  from 
17  to  28  percent  between  the  four  fishing 
methods.  The  lowest  mortality  rate  was 
17  percent  for  Carolina-rigged  live  bait. 
Other  rates  were  18  percent  for  miscella- 
neous crankbaits,  25  percent  for  live  baits 
under  floats,  and  28  percent  for  Carolina- 
rigged  scented  plastic  worms. 

“Based  on  this  data,  I think  it’s  safe  to 
say  there  is  no  biological  justification  to 
regulate  use  of  live  bait  to  catch  bass.  I 
think  this  study  reinforces  what  we’ve 
found  out  during  our  creel  surveys  of 
anglers  at  Lake  Fork,  which  indicate  that 
only  about  four  percent  are  even  using  live 
bait.  Use  of  live  bait  appears  to  be  more 
of  a sociological  issue  than  a biological 
one,”  Poarch  says. 

Where  the  bass  were  hooked  was  a far 
more  significant  factor  than  the  type  of  bait 
or  lure.  Exactly  half  of  the  bass  hooked  in 
the  tongue  died,  while  47  percent  of  those 
hooked  in  the  esophagus  died.  Contrary 
to  a popularly  held  belief,  only  12.5  percent 
of  those  bass  hooked  in  the  gills  died, 
whereas  18.3  percent  of  those  hooked  in  the 
lip  died.  Hooks  in  the  mouth  produced  the 
lowest  mortality  rate,  10.5  percent. 
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Another  guideline  anglers  followed  was 
that  the  line  was  cut  when  bass  were  hooked 
deeply.  Hooks  were  set  relatively  quickly, 
so  only  a small  portion  of  the  lines  had  to 
he  cut.  Almost  half  of  these  bass  died.  Half 
of  the  bass  that  were  bleeding,  even  though 
the  hooks  were  removed,  died.  Clearly, 
those  bass  from  which  the  hooks  were  re- 
moved and  which  did  not  bleed,  stood  the 
best  odds  of  survival  with  a mortality  rate 
of  only  18.8  percent. 

The  effectiveness  of  catch-and-release 
fishing  does  not  appear  to  be  directly  re- 
lated to  the  use  of  either  artificial  or  live 
bait.  It  is  mostly  a matter  of  chance  in  where 
fish  are  hooked,  in  the  way  they  are  handled 
before  they  are  released,  and  on  habitat 
conditions. 

It’s  important  to  understand  that  a study 
mortality  rate  does  not  always  equate  to 
an  annual  catch-and-release  mortality  rate. 
This  means  that  a hook-and-release  mor- 
tality rate  for  a particular  tournament  or 
a particular  study  doesn’t  necessarily  trans- 
late into  that  same  mortality  rate  for  the 
entire  population  over  the  course  of  a year. 
The  results  of  the  study  are  linked  to  the 
number  of  bass  in  the  population  and  how 
often  they’re  captured  and  released. 

New  information 

Fishing  tournaments  have  become  a 
prominent  part  of  the  sport  fishing  scene. 
A significant  portion  of  the  more  serious 
anglers  compete  in  tournaments.  And  as 
in  other  sports,  competition  tends  to  be 
trend-setting.  In  this  role,  they  have  done 
superb  service  in  promoting  catch-and- 
release.  However,  recent  research  shows 
that  there  is  a lot  of  room  for  improvement 
in  tournament  procedures. 

Beginning  during  spring  1 995,  the  Okla- 
homa Department  of  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion (ODWC)  conducted  a two-year  “Bass 
Tournament  Delayed  Mortality  Study”  that 
tested  some  popular  theories  about  bass 
mortality  following  tournaments,  taking 
our  knowledge  on  this  subject  a giant  leap 
forward. 

“We  had  been  doing  work  with  bass  tour- 
naments over  the  past  several  years,”  ODWC 
biologist  Gene  Gilliland,  a bass  tournament 
participant  for  20  years,  explains. 

One  of  the  studies  involving  bass  tour- 
naments tagged  bass  to  look  at  their  dis- 
persal after  tournament  weigh-ins.  This 
brought  up  the  subject  of  how  delayed 
mortality  might  be  affecting  the  dispersal 
data.  Delayed  mortality  had  been  the  subject 
of  studies  in  other  states  since  the  1970s. 

The  first  year  of  the  ODWC  “Bass  Tour- 
nament Delayed  Mortality  Study”  con- 


firmed the  results  of  previous  research. 
Following  weigh-ins  of  three  tournaments 
during  spring  and  two  during  summer,  all 
of  the  bass  that  would  normally  have  been 
released  were  placed  in  large  holding  nets. 
Up  to  30  bass  were  held  in  each  net  for  six 
days.  Control  bass  caught  by  electrofishing 
were  also  placed  in  holding  nets  to  deter- 
mine whether  being  in  the  nets  for  a week 
caused  mortality.  Oxygen  and  temperature 
were  measured  in  the  bass  boat  live  wells 
and  in  the  holding  nets. 

Initial  mortality,  dead  bass  brought  to 
the  weigh-in,  was  tabulated  first.  After  six 
days,  dead  bass  in  the  nets  were  counted  to 
determine  delayed  mortality.  Total  mor- 
tality was  the  combination  of  initial  and 
delayed  mortality. 

Mortality  was  just  2.3  percent  total/2.3 
percent  delayed,  1.8  percent  total/0.9  per- 
cent delayed,  and  5.3  percent  total/1.3  per- 
cent delayed  after  the  three  spring 
tournaments.  Fake  water  temperature  var- 
ied from  60  to  68  degrees,  while  water  tem- 
perature in  the  live  wells  was  62  to  68 
degrees.  Oxygen  levels  in  the  lake  were  9.4 
to  10.2  ppm  (parts  per  million).  Live  well 
oxygen  was  3.8  to  10.0  ppm. 

These  mortality  levels  are  certainly  ac- 
ceptable. Summer  tournament  mortality, 
on  the  other  hand,  raised  cause  for  concern. 

Mortality  after  the  two  summer  bass 
tournaments  was  40.5  percent  total/34.2 
percent  delayed,  and  44.4  percent  total/43.3 
percent  delayed.  All  of  those  delayed  mor- 
tality cases  would  have  been  released,  pre- 
sumably alive,  after  the  weigh-ins,  and  the 
tournament  anglers  would  have  headed 
home  under  the  misconception  that  these 
fish  survived.  In  some  cases,  bass  an  an- 
gler brought  to  the  weigh-in  might  not  have 
died  until  the  angler  was  fishing  another 
tournament  hundreds  of  miles  away.  Most 
of  the  delayed  mortality  cases  died  three  to 
six  days  after  the  tournaments. 

High  water  temperatures,  78  to  82  degrees 
in  the  lake  and  77  to  85  degrees  in  the  live 
wells,  and  low  oxygen  levels,  had  stressed 
the  bass  beyond  their  limits. 

During  the  second  summer  tournament, 
after  measuring  oxygen  levels  in  live  wells, 
the  bass  were  separated  into  groups  from 
low-oxygen  live  wells  and  from  high-oxy- 
gen live  wells.  Delayed  mortality  was  51  per- 
cent from  the  low-oxygen  group,  and  just 
35  percent  from  the  high-oxygen  group.  The 
difference  appeared  to  be  whether  the  live 
well  aerators  were  run  continually  or  on 
timers.  Anglers  who  ran  their  aerators 
continually  had  16  percent  less  mortality. 

“What  we  tried  to  get  across  to  fishermen 
was  the  difference  between  spring  and  sum- 


mer events,”  Gilliland  says.  “That’s  what 
we  concentrated  on  the  second  year,  sum- 
mertime tournaments.” 

The  second  year  of  the  ODWC  “Bass 
Tournament  Delayed  Mortality  Study” 
went  a step  further  by  investigating  spe- 
cific causes  of  bass  mortality,  and  testing 
preventive  procedures  recommended  by 
other  researchers. 

“The  things  that  we  were  testing  had  been 
recommended  for  many  years,”  Gilliland 
notes,  “but  they  had  never  been  tested.” 

Tournament  competitors  were  given 
specific  instructions  on  how  to  run  their 
aerators.  Fresh  water  was  added  two  or 
three  times  per  day  to  flush  toxic  ammo- 
nia, a fish  by-product.  One  group  used 
recirculating  aeration  and  added  ice  and 
salt  to  the  live  well.  Another  group  pumped 
fresh  water  through  their  live  wells  all  day 
but  did  not  use  ice  and  salt. 

“We  wanted  to  come  up  with  a set  of 
recommendations  that  were  simple  enough 
and  easy  enough  that  people  would  follow 
them,”  Gilliland  says. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  study,  bass 
were  held  after  tournaments  in  large  nets 
along  with  control  fish  collected  by 
electrofishing.  The  results  show  that 
measures  can  be  taken  to  reduce  mortal- 
ity during  warm-weather  bass  tournaments. 
The  group  using  salt  and  ice  had  just  14 
percent  mortality.  The  group  that  ran  fresh 
water  continually  had  just  18  percent 
mortality. 

The  “Bass  Tournament  Delayed  Mortal- 
ity Study”  concludes  with  several  sugges- 
tions for  tournament  anglers  whenever  the 
water  temperature  is  over  70  degrees. 

Begin  filling  live  wells  immediately 
and  turn  on  the  aerator  to  build  oxygen. 

Aerate  continually.  Fish  will  use  oxy- 
gen faster  than  an  aerator  can  produce  it. 

Add  enough  ice  to  cool  the  water 
about  1 0 degrees  if  the  lake  water  is  warmer 
than  80  degrees. 

Add  about  '/i-cup  of  non-iodized  salt 
per  five  gallons  of  water  in  live  wells. 

Recirculate  water  in  live  wells  two  or 
three  times  per  day,  and  then  add  more  ice 
and  salt. 

Commercial  live  well  additives  calm 
fish  so  they  use  less  oxygen,  suffer  less 
stress,  and  do  not  harm  themselves. 

The  study  also  makes  suggestions  for 
tournament  directors. 

Increase  dead-fish  penalties  to  encour- 
age anglers  to  take  better  care  of  their 
catches. 

Decrease  tournament  creel  limits. 

Use  weigh-in  procedures  that  mini- 
mize fish  handling  and  reduce  stress. 
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Commercial  live  well  additives  calm 
fish  so  they  can  be  weighed  faster. 

Shorten  summer  fishing  hours,  and 
conduct  weigh-in  before  noon. 

Have  two  or  three  weigh-ins  during 
long  tournaments. 

Schedule  tournaments  to  avoid  times 
when  the  surface  water  temperature  is 
above  80  degrees. 

Catch-and-release  in  Pennsylvania 
The  survival  of  fish  released  by  anglers 
has  a lot  to  do  with  water  temperature.  In 
relatively  warm  water,  fish  are  more  likely 
to  become  infected  because  of  removal  of 
the  outer  slime  layer.  They  tend  to  suc- 
cumb to  stress  more  easily.  Here  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  water  seldom  becomes  so 
warm  that  this  is  a major  problem  with  our 
warm  water  species  such  as  walleyes  and 
bass.  But  it  could  be  a problem  with  trout. 

Commission  biologists  Bob  Lorantas 
and  Ron  Lee  performed  a study  on  the  sur- 
vival of  bass  caught  in  tournaments  at 
Kahle  Lake.  They  held  the  bass  for  three 
days  in  cages.  While  they  did  not  have 
enough  fish  for  the  study  to  be  conclusive, 
Lee  notes,  “We  found  very  little  mortality.” 
A study  at  that  same  lake  a few  years 
earlier  indicated  excellent  survival  from 
one  year  to  the  next  of  bass  caught  in  tour- 
naments. 

Many  aspects  of  catch-and-release  fish- 
ing remain  to  be  tested.  Much  research  on 
the  subject  has  involved  bass  because  bass 
are  the  most  popular  gamefish  in  the  coun- 
try and  organized  bass  tournaments  pro- 
vide ample  and  convenient  opportunities 
to  study  catch-and-release.  How  effective 
is  it  with  walleyes,  crappies,  and  trout?  What 
about  fish  caught  by  trolling?  What  are  the 
best  ways  to  handle  each  species?  Under 
the  restraints  of  today’s  tight  budgets,  re- 
search will  be  difficult.  Yet,  with  more  and 
more  anglers  adopting  and  promoting 
catch-and-release,  information  on  this 
subject  will  become  a greater  priority. 

Using  the  information  we  already  have, 
catch-and-release  anglers  can  be  confident 
that  their  efforts  are  not  in  vain.  Catch- 
and-release  can  work,  and  it  can  have  a posi- 
tive effect  on  our  sport  fisheries.  We  must 
remember,  nonetheless,  that  harvesting 
fish  within  legal  limits  is  an  important  part 
of  fishing  to  many  people,  and  this  fits  in 
the  management  goals  of  fisheries  profes- 
sionals. Catch-and-release  is  an  option  for 
anglers  who  catch  more  fish  than  they  want 
to  eat,  a moral  guideline  for  good  sports- 
manship, and  an  investment  for  the  future. 

O 


Catch-and-Release  Guidelines 


Most  Pennsylvania  anglers  practice  catch-and-release  sometime  because  catch 
and  release  is  associated  with  every  fish  that  has  a minimum  size,  and  anglers 
are  expected  to  release  sub-legal  fish  unharmed.  Many  factors  influence  a fish’s 
chance  for  survival  when  it’s  returned  to  the  water  after  it’s  hooked  and  played. 
Even  though  the  fish  may  appear  to  be  in  good  condition  when  it’s  released, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  survive.  Nevertheless,  if  you  follow  these  steps 
closely,  you  greatly  increase  the  likelihood  of  your  catch’s  survival. 

Time  is  important.  Play  and  release  a fish  as  quickly  as  possible.  Don't 
play  the  fish  until  it’s  completely  exhausted. 
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Keep  your  catch  in  the  water  as  much  as  possible  when  you  remove  the 
hook.  A fish  suffocates  out  of  water,  or  it  could  sustain  brain  damage.  In  ad- 
dition, you  can  injure  a fish  fatally  if  you  let  it  flop  around  on  rocks  or  on  a 
boat  deck. 


Remove  the  hook  gently  but  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Use  long-nosed  pliers,  forceps  or  simi- 
lar tools.  If  the  fish  is  hooked  deeply,  cut  the  line 
near  the  fish’s  mouth  and  leave  the  hook  in.  Don’t 
tear  out  the  hook. 


Revive  the  fish  and  then  release 
it  after  it  regains  its  equilibrium.  Hold 
the  fish  upright,  heading  upstream  if 
you’re  in  moving  water.  Move  the  fish 
slowly  and  gently  forward  and  backward 
to  force  water  through  the  gills.  When 
the  fish  revives  and  can  swim  normally, 
let  it 


Be  gentle  when  handling  fish.  Don’t  squeeze 
your  catch,  and  keep  your  fingers  out  of  its  gills. 
Small-mesh  rubber  nets  are  helpful  if  the  mesh 
doesn’t  get  tangled  in  the  fish’s  gills. 


illustration-Ted  Walke 
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The  scare  began  in  1993.  In  that  year,  the  Colorado  Division 

of  Wildlife  reexamined  its  previously  healthy  population  of  wild 
rainbow  trout  in  the  upper  Colorado  River.  Two  entire  year 
classes,  two  generations  of  fish,  were  missing.  By  the  end  of 
the  year,  1993’s  young  rainbows  had  died  out,  too.  And  nearly 
all  the  young  rainbows  from  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison 
disappeared  as  well. 

Colorado  wasn’t  alone.  In  1994,  Montana  reported  that  sec- 
tions of  the  famed  Madison  River  had  suffered  a 90  percent  decline 
in  rainbow  trout  numbers.  From  about  3,300  rainbows  per  mile 
in  the  river  above  Ennis  Lake  in  1991,  the  numbers  fell  to  about 
300  per  mile  in  1994. 

Out  West,  rainbow  trout  were  disappearing  and  continue  to 
from  “blue  ribbon”  fisheries,  national  angling  treasures.  Yet, 
the  brown  trout  numbers  in  these  streams  haven’t  been  hurt.  What 
could  kill  so  selectively?  And  if  such  woes  are  happening  to  Western 
fisheries,  what  about  here  in  the  East,  in  Pennsylvania? 

The  apparent  culprit  of  the  wild  rainbow  trout  population 
crashes  in  western  streams  is  an  ailment  of  fish  called  whirl- 
ing disease,  spread  by  a microscopic  parasite,  Myxobolus  cerebralis. 
It  principally  attacks  very  young  rainbow  trout,  damaging  the 
cartilage  skeleton  and  affecting  the  nervous  system.  This  re- 
sults in  deformed  fish  that  appear  to  chase  their  tails  when 
startled,  the  origin  of  “whirling”  in  the  affliction’s  name.  The 
diseased  fish  also  have  a characteristically  blackened  and  bent 
tail  section,  caused  by  skeletal  and  neural  damage.  Severely 
infected  fish  can  be  killed  directly  by  the  effects  of  the  para- 
site, or  the  fish  succumb  to  other  stresses  because  they  are 
weakened  by  the  disease. 

Whether  this  disease  could  invade  Pennsylvania,  the  answer 
is  moot.  Whirling  disease  is  already  here. 


Pennsylvania  is  where  whirling  disease  was  first  discovered  in 
the  United  States.  The  disease  was  detected  in  1956,  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission’s  Benner  Spring  trout-raising  facil- 
ity, in  Centre  County.  At  the  same  time,  two  other  state  fish  culture 
stations  near  the  Benner  Spring  hatchery  were  also  found  to  have 
the  disease.  It  spread  to  them  by  an  exchange  of  fish,  and  at  one 
hatchery,  the  use  of  stream  water  downstream  of  the  effluent 
discharge  of  the  Benner  Spring  facility. 

Like  Dutch  elm  disease,  the  gypsy  moth  and  the  chestnut  blight, 
whirling  disease  is  an  import  to  this  continent.  It  was  discov- 
ered in  rainbow  trout  in  Germany  in  1893,  and  has  since  been 
seen  throughout  Europe.  Brown  trout,  Eurasian  natives,  are  quite 
resistant  to  the  disease— not  surprising  if  the  parasite  and  the 
brown  trout  evolved  together. 

It  was  only  when  rainbow  trout  from  the  American  West  were 
exported  to  Europe  for  hatchery  culture  that  the  scenario  was 
set  for  trouble.  The  source  of  Benner  Spring  hatchery’s  infec- 
tion is  believed  to  have  been  frozen  rainbow  trout  that  were 
imported  from  Scandinavia  to  local  Centre  County  grocery  stores. 
A stream  flowing  through  residential  areas,  which  was  used  as 
a water  source,  is  the  probable  way  the  disease  reached  the  Benner 
Spring  hatchery.  Not  just  the  rainbow  trout,  but  the  brook  trout 
at  the  Benner  Spring  hatchery  and  the  two  nearby  fish  culture 
stations  developed  whirling  disease  symptoms,  tail-chasing  and 
crippling  deformities,  and  fish  died. 

The  first  efforts  to  rid  these  important  trout  hatcheries  of  the 
new  disease  were  drastic.  The  spring  water  source  was  chlori- 
nated and  disinfected,  as  well  as  the  ponds,  buildings  and  equip- 
ment that  came  in  contact  with  the  fish  or  the  water.  The  bottoms 
of  the  trout-rearing  ponds  and  raceways  were  limed,  and  the  fish 
were  removed. 


Ken  Stark  (left),  fisheries 
biologist  in  the 
Commission’s  Division  of 
Research,  Pathology 
Section,  and  fisheries 
biologist  aide  Bill  Quartz 
test  for  whirling  disease 
and  other  certifiable 
pathogens.  “We  don’t 
see  clinically  infected  fish 
anymore  in  the  hatchery 
system,”  Stark  says. 
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Parasites  attack  developing  cartilage.  Recently 
hatched  fry  may  be  killed  at  this  stage.  Infected  trout  show  "black  tail" 

(nerves  irritated  by  inflamed  cartilage  disrupt  pigment  control)  and  develop  whirling 
behavior  (also  caused  by  "pinched  nerves")  at  about  I to  I 1/2  months.  In  3-4  months,  Myxobolus 
spores  appear  within  the  fish.  Surviving  trout  may  be  deformed,  or  simply  act  as  carriers  of  the  disease. 


Healthy  trout  are  infected 
by  contact  with  waterborne 
Trioctinomyxon  or  by  eating 
infected  tubifex  worms. 


Mature  Trioctinomyxon 
spore  is  released  into 
the  water.  This  form 
lives  only  about  3-4  days 
if  it  cannot  find  a host. 


In  the  gut  of  the  tubifex 
worm,  the  spores 
are  converted  into 
Trioctinomyxon,  the  form 
of  the  disease  that 
infects  trout. 


IN  FISH 


When  infected  fish  die  (or  are 

eaten  by  predators)  they  release 
the  Myxobolus  spores.  These 
1 spores  may  survive  in  river 


bottom  sediment  — even 


in  dry  mud  — for  up 
to  30  years,  until  they 
are  ingested  by  Tubifex 
worms  and  start  the 
cycle  again. 


IN  TRANSITION 


IN  TUBIFICID 
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Whirling  disease  is  an 
infection  caused  by  a 
protozoan  parasite 
( Myxobolus  cerebrali s). 


(Tubifex  tubifex ) 
ingest  the  Myxobolus 


spores. 


Tubifex  worms 


Unfortunately,  these  efforts  didn’t  work,  largely  because  the 
life  cycle  of  the  disease  organism  was  not  fully  understood. 
Whirling  disease  came  right  back,  carried  most  likely  by  appar- 
ently healthy  but  actually  infected  brood  stock,  which  had  been 
retained  and  were  returned  to  the  hatchery  waters. 

In  the  years  since,  the  disease  was  detected  in  other  Commis- 
sion trout  hatcheries,  including  Reynoldsdale,  Corry,  Tylersville 
and  Oswayo,  several  commercial  hatcheries,  the  Lamar  National 
Fish  Hatchery,  and  some  of  the  sportsmen-operated  cooperative 
nurseries.  Trout  had  been  stocked  throughout  the  state  from 
these  hatcheries.  After  the  diseased  fish  were  discovered  in  the 
first  three  Centre  County  hatcheries,  where  whirling  and  black 
tails  were  noticed,  trout  in  the  other  state  rearing  facilities  did 
not  show  visible  signs  of  the  disease.  Only  testing  for  spores  during 
fish  health  inspections  revealed  the  presence  of  the  infection. 

Despite  a false  start  at  preventing  whirling  disease  and  stop- 
ping its  spread,  with  better  knowledge  of  the  parasite  came  the 
answer  to  controlling  it  in  trout  hatcheries. 

The  whirling  disease  organism  relies  on  two  hosts  to  complete 
its  life  cycle,  the  first  is  a trout  or  salmon.  Rainbow  trout  are 
the  most  susceptible  to  the  disease,  brook  trout  less  so,  and  brown 
trout  are  even  less  likely  to  be  infected.  Although  related  to  brook 
trout,  lake  trout  don’t  get  the  disease. 

The  second  host  animal  to  the  whirling  disease  protozoan  is 
a small,  thin  aquatic  worm  known  to  science  as  Tubifex  tubifex. 
It  is  known  to  the  rest  of  us  as  the  sludge  worm,  because  it  lives 
in  rich  organic  mud,  including  that  contaminated  by  sewage  sludge, 
where  it  often  forms  reddish  patches  on  the  river  or  pond  bot- 
tom. Sludge  worms  are  found  in  nearly  all  waters,  which  is  what 
is  making  whirling  disease  so  difficult  to  counteract  out  West. 

Tubifex  worms  ingest  the  whirling  disease  spores,  in  the  usual 
scenario  because  an  infected  fish  has  died  or  been  eaten  by  a predator, 
which  released  the  spores  back  into  the  water.  If  a tubifex  worm 
isn’t  immediately  available,  the  whirling  disease  spore  can  wait 
° up  to  30  years  or  more,  according  to  researchers.  In  the  gut  of 
the  worm,  the  spore  is  converted  into  a form  that  can  infect  trout. 


The  mature  spore  is  released  into  the  water  and  comes  in  contact 
with  young  trout,  or  the  trout  may  eat  infected  tubifex  worms. 
The  disease  parasite  then  attacks  the  soft  cartilage  that  consti- 
tutes the  tiny  fish’s  developing  skeleton.  Severe  mortalities  can 
occur  among  newly  hatched  rainbow  trout  that  were  exposed 
to  the  whirling  disease  spore,  with  about  90  percent  of  them  dying. 

If  the  fish  isn’t  killed  outright  by  the  disease,  when  its  skeleton 
changes  in  the  normal  maturing  process  to  bone,  the  spores  will 
be  encapsulated.  But  they  can  still  pass  on  the  disease,  because 
when  that  fish  eventually  dies  the  spores  can  reenter  tubifex  worms 
and  the  cycle  starts  again.  Simply  having  whirling  disease  spores 
isn’t  what  is  so  debilitating  to  the  trout-it’s  the  degree  of  infesta- 
tion, the  number  of  parasites  attacking  the  cartilage. 

One  way  to  eliminate  this  disease  was  obviously  to  eliminate 
one  of  the  hosts.  That  one  couldn’t  be  the  trout,  so  the  other 
choice  was  the  tubifex  worm.  And  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
worm  was  to  get  rid  of  its  habitat.  In  other  words,  eliminate  the 
mud  bottom  of  raceways  and  ponds,  which  had  been  enriched 
over  the  years  by  trout  excrement  and  which  had  become  per- 
fect breeding  grounds  for  sludge  worms. 

The  Commission  began  renovating  its  hatcheries  in  the  early 
1970s,  removing  the  earthen  rearing  units  and  replacing  them 
with  concrete.  The  concrete  bottoms  and  sides  of  the  sluices  are 
cleaned  and  flushed  regularly  to  avoid  any  buildup  of  tubifex- 
favored  sediment  and  organic  matter.  Since  going  to  concrete, 
whirling  disease  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  hatcheries. 

Dennis  Ricker,  Chief  of  Trout  Production  for  the  Commis- 
sion, says  the  recent  attention  on  whirling  disease  out  West  has 
this  and  other  states  intensifying  efforts  to  completely  rid  their 
hatchery  systems  of  the  pathogen.  In  Pennsylvania,  we’re  nearly 
there,  with  just  two  of  the  14  state  salmonid-rearing  stations  testing 
positive  for  the  spore  as  of  1997.  There  have  been  no  visible 
manifestations  of  the  disease  in  any  of  the  hatcheries  in  several 
decades,  says  Ricker,  emphasizing  that  “we  do  not  stock  fish  with 
clinical  signs  of  the  disease.” 
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Pennsylvania  has  been  using  a strategy  of  managing  around 
the  disease  and  trying  to  minimize  its  effect  in  state  trout  hatcheries. 
At  Big  Spring,  because  whirling  disease  was  present  at  a com- 
mercial hatchery  downstream,  infecting  the  creek,  spring  wa- 
ter is  pumped  uphill  to  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  trout 
hatchery,  which,  although  costly,  avoids  contamination. 

The  Commission’s  Reynoldsdale  Fish  Culture  Station,  in 
Bedford  County,  and  Tylersville  hatchery,  which  is  leased  from 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  in  Clinton  County,  are  the  two 
that  still  show  whirling  disease  spores.  Two  other  stations  carry 
a whirling  disease  classification,  which  is  removed  if  a site  tests 
negative  for  three  years  in  a row.  Pleasant  Gap  has  been  nega- 
tive since  1 996  and  Bellefonte  since  1995,  thanks  mostly  to  comple- 
tion of  renovations  to  concrete. 

Tylersville  station,  says  Ricker,  was  taken  out  of  trout  production 
by  the  federal  government  because  of  whirling  disease.  The 
problem  there  is  one  that  concrete  raceways  can’t  correct.  Whirling 
disease  is  in  the  water  source,  because  the  spring  used  to  sup- 
ply water  to  the  hatchery  draws  from  surface  water  up-valley.  Fish 
upstream  carry  the  disease,  and  that  is  “difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible to  correct,”  says  Ricker. 

So  at  Tylersville,  the  water  going  into  the  hatch  house,  where 
trout  are  hatched  from  eggs  and  the  very  young  kept,  is  filtered 
and  treated  with  ultraviolet  light,  a way  of  destroying  the  whirling 
disease  spores  that  is  “fairly  effective,”  says  Ricker,  adding,  “this 
minimizes  the  effect  that  whirling  disease  in  the  water  supply 
has  on  the  fish.”  Juvenile  trout  can  be  held  up  to  three  months 
in  the  hatch  house  at  Tylersville.  By  then,  their  skeletons  will 
have  hardened  somewhat,  says  Ricker,  and  they  can  be  moved 
to  outside  raceways. 

Rainbow,  brook  and  brown  trout  are  all  still  raised  at  Tylersville 
for  stocking  for  public  fishing.  Only  large  brown  trout  are  kept 
at  the  station  as  brood  stock,  from  which  eggs  and  sperm  are 
taken,  because  of  the  resistance  browns  have  for  the  disease  and 
the  small  chance  they  would  pass  it  on  to  other  trout.  Fertilized 
rainbow  trout  and  brook  trout  eggs  are  brought  from  other  stations 
to  Tylersville  for  incubation  and  hatching. 

Reynoldsdale  will  be  the  last  state  fish  hatchery  to  go  to  all 
concrete,  which  should  be  by  the  year  2000,  says  Ricker.  Earthen 
raceways  at  Reynoldsdale,  with  their  mud  bottoms  and  unavoiciable 
tubifex  worms,  still  have  the  whirling  disease  parasite. 
Reynoldsdale  is  a major  supplier  to  the  cooperative  nurseries, 
a program  by  which  the  Commission  supplies  young  trout  to 
organizations,  usually  sportsmen’s  clubs.  The  clubs  construct 
their  own  fish-rearing  sites  and  grow  the  trout  for  stocking  in 
waters  open  to  public  fishing. 

Whirling  disease-positive  fish  are  not  going  to  the  co-ops  from 
Reynoldsdale,  says  Ricker,  because  these  trout  never  get  into  that 
station’s  contaminated  earthen  raceways.  They  are  held  in  concrete 
units,  which,  although  old,  are  cleaned  regularly.  Also,  these  units 
receive  the  hatchery’s  water  before  it  goes  to  the  mud-bottomed 
raceways,  and  the  spores  can’t  swim  upstream. 

“Unless  we  bring  our  own  problems  in,  a modern  trout  hatchery 
can  pretty  well  rid  itself  of  whirling  disease,”  says  Ricker.  Even 
if  fish-eating  birds  consume  an  infected  trout  somewhere  and 
deposit  spores  in  their  droppings,  the  concreted,  well-cleaned 
raceways  won’t  have  the  tubifex  worms  that  convert  the  spore 
to  the  fish-infectious  form. 

Ricker  says  there  are  two  places  in  the  state  that  trout  from 
whirling  disease-positive  hatcheries  are  not  stocked,  to  avoid 
infecting  sensitive  populations.  One  is  the  Upper  Delaware  River, 
where  Pennsylvania  shares  the  waterway  with  New  York,  because 


of  an  agreement  with  that  state.  The  other  is  Lake  Erie  tribu- 
taries, because  of  an  agreement  with  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery 
Commission,  to  avoid  problems  with  steelhead  rainbow  trout. 
Otherwise,  there  is  no  restriction  on  where  trout  from  whirling 
disease-positive  hatcheries  can  be  stocked. 

That  might  seem  unwise,  until  you  consider  the  disease  has 
been  in  Pennsylvania  for  more  than  40  years.  Especially  early 
in  that  period,  because  of  ignorance  of  the  disease,  trout  that 
were  infected  were  stocked  around  the  state,  so  the  spore  is  al- 
ready present  in  many  of  our  waters. 

Sportsmen’s  club  cooperative  nurseries  have  also  planted  trout 
across  the  state,  and  in  earlier  years,  testing  for  whirling  disease 
revealed  a number  to  be  positive  for  the  spores.  Cecil  Houser, 
Manager  of  the  Commission’s  Cooperative  Nursery  Unit,  says 
emphasis  to  correct  the  problem  has  been  getting  the  cooper- 
ating clubs  to  build  concrete  raceways.  That  and  the  cleaner 
operation  of  the  state  hatcheries,  which  supply  trout  to  the  co- 
ops, seem  to  have  done  the  trick. 

The  only  co-op  that  still  has  detectable  whirling  disease,  says 
Houser,  is  in  Erie  County,  a mud-bottomed  site.  It  was  infected 
by  trout  from  the  Corry  hatchery  years  ago,  when  Corry  still  had 
whirling  disease.  The  Great  Lakes  Disease  Control  Committee 
does  not  permit  the  stocking  of  fish  in  Lake  Erie  if  they  are  in- 
fected with  the  whilring  disease  parasite,  so  that  co-op  site  is 
switching  to  brown  trout.  All  the  steelhead  for  the  Lake  Erie  co- 
op nurseries  come  from  Tionesta,  a whirling  disease-free  state 
hatchery. 

The  job  of  finding  out  if  hatcheries  have,  or  don’t  have,  whirling 
disease  falls  to  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission’s  Pathology  Sec- 
tion in  its  Division  of  Research.  Fish  health  biologist  Ken  Stark’s 
lab  is,  appropriately,  at  the  Benner  Spring  station. 

“We  don’t  see  clinically  infected  fish  anymore  in  the  hatchery 
system,”  says  Stark  of  whirling  disease.  The  hatcheries  are  tested 
for  whirling  disease  and  other  certifiable  pathogens  annually,  and 
sample  fish  are  sacrificed  for  spore  detection.  One  way  to  find 
the  spores  is  to  use  a plankton  centrifuge,  says  Stark,  which  looks 
like  a blender  and  spins  up  a liquid  from  the  fish’s  processed  body 
to  be  checked  for  the  disease  under  the  microscope. 

Viewed  magnified,  whirling  disease  spores  look  like  the  aliens 
they  are:  Minute  circular  protozoa  that  seem  to  have  an  ovoid 
“face”  and  the  two,  big,  dark  eye-spots  that  sensationalist  tabloids 
depict  on  creatures  from  outer  space.  The  disease  can  also  be 
detected  with  a more  sensitive  polymerase  chain  reaction  (PCR) 
method,  which  tests  for  the  spore’s  genetic  material.  Like  most 
pathogens  of  fish,  says  Stark,  the  whirling  disease  parasite  is 
destroyed  by  the  heat  of  cooking  and  isn’t  a human  health  hazard. 

Until  the  recent  outbreak  among  wild  trout  in  the  West,  says 
Stark,  whirling  disease  was  viewed  primarily  as  a hatchery  ail- 
ment. Besides  hatchery  inspections,  Stark  performs  tests  on  fish 
from  Lake  Erie  tributaries  and  some  wild  trout  streams.  Even 
when  the  parasite  is  found  to  be  present  in  a Pennsylvania  stream, 
says  Stark,  “We’re  not  seeing  the  effects  on  wild  populations.  We’re 
not  seeing  the  mortality  they  experienced  out  West.” 

This  may  be,  says  Stark,  because  Pennsylvania  doesn’t  have 
as  much  natural  reproduction  of  rainbows  as  the  West.  Although 
brook  trout  can  get  the  disease,  Pennsylvania’s  wild  populations 
don’t  seem  to  be  having  any  problems  related  to  the  ailment.  One 
reason  for  the  difference  in  experiences  with  the  disease  in  this 
country,  says  Stark,  could  be  that  the  Western  parasite  is  some- 
how different  from  its  Eastern  counterpart,  or  that  those  West- 
ern streams  are  better  places  for  the  organism  to  flourish. 

Tom  Greene,  fisheries  biologist  with  the  Commission’s 
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This  wild  rainbow  trout  conies  from  sjgg 

Falling  Spring  Branch,  Franklin  County, 

near  Chambersburg.  This  stream  has  the  •w.wS'Sgj  v : ' 

whirling  disease  organism,  but  it  also  has  a iSSR 

healthy  population  of  reproducing  rainbow  trout. 

The  fish  in  these  waters  today  may  have  built  up  a 
certain  degree  of  resistance  through  subsequent 
generations  of  whirling  disease-tolerant  trout.  Wild  trout  in 
Pennsylvania  streams  may  have  suffered  some  problems  decades 
ago,  when  whirling  disease  was  first  introduced,  which  may  have 
gone  unnoticed.  The  problem  may  have  been  here  and  passed. 


Coldwater  Unit,  and  the  area  fisheries  managers  have  been 
monitoring  some  of  Pennsylvania’s  wild  trout  streams  for  whirling 
disease.  “We  certainly  do  have  it  in  some  waters,”  says  Greene, 
including  such  famous  fisheries  as  Falling  Spring  Branch,  Fishing 
Creek  and  Spring  Creek.  “Whirling  disease  is  not  a problem  at 
the  population  level,”  says  Greene,  even  at  Falling  Spring,  per- 
haps the  state’s  best  wild  rainbow  fishery. 

“If  we  were  going  to  have  a problem,  it  would  be  at  Falling  Spring, 
says  Greene.  “We’ve  been  collecting  data  since  the  mid-1970s, 
and  there’s  been  no  real  decline  in  rainbow  trout,  even  though 
the  whirling  disease  organism  exists  in  the  stream.”  Fishing  Creek’s 
trout  biomass  is  “as  good  as  it  has  ever  been,”  says  Greene,  echoing 
that  Spring  Creek’s  wild  trout  numbers  are  in  fine  shape,  too. 

Some  other  wild  trout  streams  tested  for  the  disease,  says  Greene, 
include  Porcupine  Creek,  in  Venango  County,  known  for  its  wild 
rainbows,  and  Bear  Run,  in  Union  County,  which  has  brook  trout. 
Both  test  negative  for  the  spores.  The  testing  will  likely  be  done 
on  a five-year  basis,  says  Greene,  and  other  drainages  may  also 
be  checked. 

What  does  the  presence  of  a good  wild  rainbow  and/or  brook 
trout  population  in  a stream,  along  with  the  whirling  disease 
organism,  mean?  Perhaps  the  fish  in  those  waters  today  have 
built  up  a certain  degree  of  resistance,  says  Greene,  through 
subsequent  generations  of  whirling  disease-tolerant  trout.  Wild 
trout  in  Pennsylvania  streams  may  have  suffered  some  problems 
decades  ago,  when  whirling  disease  was  first  introduced,  which 
may  have  gone  unnoticed.  “The  problem  may  have  been  here 
and  passed,”  says  Greene. 

Pennsylvania’s  experience  with  whirling  disease  isn’t  much 
different  from  other  Eastern  states.  As  yet,  no  one  knows  why 
the  disease  isn’t  as  bad  here  as  out  West.  Even  there,  it  has  had 


differing  effects.  “There  are  a lot  of  questions,”  says  Stark,  “and 
until  recently  not  a lot  of  answers.” 

There  maybe  more,  if  federal  legislation  passes,  which  would 
provide  nearly  $2  million  more  for  whirling  disease  research.  Last 
September,  the  Senate  approved  the  bill  and  it  moved  to  a House/ 
Senate  Conference  Committee,  to  reconcile  the  two  versions.  The 
disease  is  of  national  significance:  22  states  have  confirmed  it 
in  their  waters,  and  the  disease  threatens  not  just  fish  survival 
but  billions  of  dollars  in  angling  tourism,  especially  in  the  West, 
where  such  sport-fishing  is  crucial  to  local  economies. 

Critical  areas  of  research  into  the  disease  include  a search  for 
a resistant  trout  species,  determining  whether  more  than  one  strain 
of  the  parasite  is  active  in  the  wild,  and  investigating  whether 
environmental  factors  influence  the  severity  of  the  disease. 

Besides  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  state  conser- 
vation agencies,  Trout  Unlimited,  the  national  coldwater  fish- 
eries conservation  organization,  is  involved  in  the  effort  to  find 
answers  about  whirling  disease  (1500  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite 
310,  Arlington,  VA  22209-2404;  web  site  http://www.tu.org;  email 
trout@tu.org). 

Also  active  is  the  Whirling  Disease  Foundation  (P.O.  Box  327, 
Bozeman,  MT  5977 1-0327;  email  whirling@mcn.net),  a nonprofit 
organization  that  is  raising  funds  for  whirling  disease  research. 
The  foundation  also  organizes  an  annual  whirling  disease  sym- 
posium for  fisheries  professionals  to  share  findings  and  iden- 
tify needed  avenues  of  research. 

A half-hour  video  on  the  disease,  “Whirling  Out  of  Control,” 
prepared  by  the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  and  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  is  available  for  $20  from  the  Whirling 
Disease  Foundation,  a must  for  interested  anglers  who  s 
want  to  know  more.  ' 
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by  Terry  Brady 


On  Sundays  they  come.  From  a fam- 
ily that  has  grown  to  eight  children,  16 
grandchildren  and  eight  great  grandchil- 
dren, they  visit  to  break  bread  with  the 
elders  of  the  family  farm.  And  they  come 
every  Sunday.  All  of  them.  Seats  often 
are  scarce  when  family  members  visit  the 
home  of  Wilbur  Laudenslager,  77,  and  his 
wife,  Jean. 

Family  is  a keystone  upon  which  Lauden 
Farms  stands,  rolling  over  1,150  acres  of 
fertile  valley  in  upper  Dauphin  County.  So, 
too,  is  tradition  at  this  dairy  operation  that 
dates  back  to  1884  and  now  numbers  over 
1,000  cows. 

Family.  Tradition.  Ask  members  of  this 
agricultural  family  why  they  extended  the 
hand  of  hospitality  to  Pennsylvania  anglers, 
and  they’ll  tell  you  they  see  the  value  of  one 
enhanced,  the  other,  preserved,  through 
fishing. 

Powell  Creek  makes  it  possible.  Charged 
by  springs  and  seeps,  it  spills  down  off 
Peters  Mountain  and  begins  its  serpentine 
meandering  through  a hardwood-shaded 
valley  on  its  way  to  the  Susquehanna  River. 

It  is  there,  on  this  mountain  brook 
turned  farm  stream,  that  Wilbur  Lauden- 
slager’s  son,  Murray,  now  can  watch  a 
Vietnam  veteran  missing  both  legs  and  an 
arm  show  his  granddaughter  how  to  thread 
a worm  on  the  hook. 


It  is  there  that  Richard  “Dick”  Bisking 
now  can  feel  the  warmth  of  a six-year-old’s 
smile  as  the  youngster  hefts  his  first  rain- 
bow trout  for  the  world  to  see. 

It  is  there  that  Waterways  Conservation 
Officer  Barry  A.  Mechling  now  can  see  the 
love  of  a single-parent  mom  as  she  tries 
to  show  her  children  what  so  many  of  their 
friends  already  know. 

Exclusive  Use  Fishing  Areas.  You  can 
read  about  them  in  your  Summary  ofFisb- 
ing  Regulations  and  Laws.  Sandwiched  with 
the  Trophy  Trout  and  Big  Bass  regula- 
tions offering  so  many  choices  to  so  many 
anglers,  is  a description  of  unique,  spe- 
cial areas  offering  a simple  chance  to 
so  few. 

It  was  the  desire  and  the  commitment 
to  offer  that  chance,  shared  by  the 
Laudenslagers,  Bisking,  Mechling  and 
others,  that  now  sees  a half-mile  stretch 
of  Powell  Creek  reserved  for  young  an- 
glers age  12  and  younger,  and  oth- 
ers who  are  blind  or  severely 
physically  challenged. 

Created  in  1986,  the 
Powell  Creek  area  is  one 
of  24  Exclusive  Use 
Fishing  Areas  across 
the  state.  It  offers  that 
chance  that  dairy  farmer 
Murray  Laudenslager,  37,  didn’t 
always  see  trout  fishing  as  a youth,  even 
when  he  was  on  his  family  property,  rub- 
bing elbows  with  others  on  the  stream  that 
flowed  through  his  parents’  farm. 


“I  just  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  have 
something  like  this  local  for  the  kids,” 
Laudenslager  said.  “We  had  a lot  of  neigh- 
borhood kids  back  then,  seemed  all  of  the 
neighbors  had  young  boys.” 

Among  them  was  Laudenslager’s 
Enterline  neighbor,  Richard  “Dick” 
Bisking,  60,  whose  property  borders  a 
stretch  of  the  stream.  He  remembers  the 
opening-day  crowds,  his  sons  trying  to  hold 
their  stake  on  their  hole  so  they  could  take 
home  a trout  or  two. 

“I  remember  how  it  was  with  my  kids, 
the  crowds  and  all.  It  was  rough,”  said  the 
civic  and  business  leader  who  owns  and 
operates  the  Carsonville  Hotel  and  a lo- 
cal bed  and  breakfast. 

“We  wanted  to  provide  an  area  that 
would  make  fishing  interesting  for  kids 
and  make  future  fishermen  out  of  them,” 
Bisking  said,  “and,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
just  a great  place  for  handicapped  individu- 
als to  enjoy  fishing.” 

In  a team  effort  that  WCO  Mechling  says, 
“has  really  taken  off,”  the  Laudenslagers, 
Bisking,  and  a third  landowner,  retired 
educator  Charles  Lebo,  called  in  the  Fish 
and  Boat  Commission.  Working  closely 
with  Mechling,  there  were  water  samples 
to  be  taken,  flows  to  be  monitored. 

Already  an  approved  trout  stream,  the 
special  section  saw  its  stocking  allocation 
sweetened  by  donated  fish  from  the  Dau- 
phin County  Anglers  and  Conservation- 
ists. The  Blue  Mountain  Chapter  of  Safari 
Clubs  International  stepped  in  with  a 
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$5,000  check  earmarked  for  wheelchair 
ramps,  hand  rails  and  pavement. 

Stream  improvement  devices  were  in- 
stalled with  local  high  school  conservation 
clubs  and  Boy  and  Cub  Scouts  providing 
the  labor,  Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light, 
the  materials.  Scouts  continue  mowing 
the  grass,  and  stream  improvement  projects 
are  continuing  thanks  to  students  at  Up- 
per Dauphin,  Halifax  and  Millersburg  high 
schools. 

And  the  response? 

“Opening  day  of  trout  season  always 
is  crowded  at  both  the  kids’  section  and 
the  rest  of  the  stream,”  Murray  Lauden- 
slager  said,  “but  even  through  the  sum- 
mer the  visitors  are  pretty  constant  at  the 
kids’  area.  We  have  one  or  more  cars  every 
day;  on  weekends  one  or  two  cars  are  there 
all  the  time.” 

Problems?  None  whatsoever,  Lauden- 
slager  says  without  hesitation. 

“Litter  along  the  whole  stream  is  much 
better  than  it  used  to  be,”  the  dairy  farmer 
said.  “And  drinking  now  is  virtually  non- 
existent. Ten  years  ago  everyone  used  to 
be  drinking  but  we  don’t  even  see  a can 
anymore.” 

Bisking  agrees:  “They  do  not  litter.  They 
do  not  mess  anything  up.  They  really 
appreciate  what  they  have  to  see  and  use, 
and  I have  no  problem  with  the  project 
whatsoever.” 

That  has  to  come  as  welcome  news  to 
Mechling  and  other  Fish  and  Boat  Com- 
mission officials  who  wage  a daily  pub- 
lic relations  battle  to  keep  private  land 
open  to  public  fishing.  Always,  it  is  the 
shortcomings  of  just  a few  that  ruin  it 
for  so  many. 

Not  far  from  Mechling’s  success  story, 
the  tale  of  another  stream  is  told.  Another 
landowner  insisted  property  near  his  home 
be  posted  against  fishing.  Forcing  the  move 
were  two  opening-day  anglers  who  peered 
in  a kitchen  window  as  the  landowner’s 
nightgown-glad  wife  was  eating  breakfast. 

Respect  is  the  ticket  to  good  landowner 
relations  and  open  land  on  which  to  fish. 
And  open  land  “is  everything,”  says 
Mechling,  whose  northern  Dauphin 
County  district  has  up  to  three-fourths  of 
its  trout  streams  flowing  through  private 
property. 

“And  the  closer  you  get  to  the  city,  the 
more  reliant  you  become  on  private  land 
because  the  number  of  people  who  have 
ready  access  to  it  is  greater.  Here,  we  have 
people  who  come  after  work  out  of  Harris- 
burg all  the  time,  and  the  landowners’  prop- 
erties are  being  used  almost  on  a daily  basis.” 

Across  Pennsylvania,  up  to  80  percent 


of  the  waterways,  especially  streams,  are 
on  private  land,  said  Dan  Tredinnick, 
Commission  Press  Secretary. 

“We  hear  so  much  about  our  wealth  of 
resources,  but  not  all  are  open  to  the  pub- 
lic,” Tredinnick  said.  “It’s  especially  im- 
portant in  the  state’s  more  urbanized  areas 
where  that  figure  may  be  closer  to  90  to 
95  percent.” 

Opening  one’s  land  to  provide  Exclu- 
sive Use  Fishing  Areas  takes  the  concept 
of  landowner  cooperation  to  the  summit, 
Tredinnick  said,  and  it’s  a cooperative 
arrangement  that  has  earned  the  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission  its  share  of  awards. 

But  the  agency  has  low-keyed  those  hon- 
ors, Tredinnick  said.  “We  should  not  be 
honored,  for  it’s  the  families  that  are  open- 
ing their  land  and  allowing  it  to  be  used  who 
are  the  real  award-winners.  They  are  the 
ones  w'ho  are  doing  the  real  good  here.” 

Murray  Laudenslager  expects  no  awards 
or  honors  for  what  he  is  doing;  he  requests 
no  thanks.  Expressions  of  gratitude  are  few' 
and  far  between  from  those  who  visit  his 
property,  he  says.  But  complaints  are  not. 

“In  the  beginning  I probably  took  more 
flak  on  it  than  I received  ‘thank-yous,’”  the 
landowner  said.  “Some  guys  fished  that 
area  for  20  years  and  they  let  me  know  they 
didn’t  appreciate  losing  their  favorite  fish- 
ing hole  to  kids.” 

Grudgingly  as  the  old-timers  move  over, 
there’s  a new'  type  of  angler  slipping  into 
hip  boots,  and  Mechling  sees  it  as  a move 
that  maybe  good  for  the  future  of  fishing. 

“What  I’m  seeing  is  a lot  more  young 
mothers  who  are  bringing  their  kids  out 
to  the  stream  when  dad  is  working,”  the 
WCO  said.  “And  moms  are  getting  into 
fishing  as  a result,  too.” 

What  Mechling  does  not  see  at  the  Ex- 
clusive Use  Area,  and  it  troubles  him,  is  a 


Partnership  project:  Dauphin  County 
Anglers  and  Conservationists  stock  fish. 

The  Blue  Mountain  Chapter  of  Safari  Clubs 
International  gave  $5,000  for  wheelchair 
ramps,  hand  rails  and  pavement.  Stream 
improvement  devices  were  installed  with 
local  high  school  conservation  clubs.  Boy 
and  Cub  Scouts  provided  the  labor,  and 
PP&L  donated  the  materials. 


show  of  commitment  to  catch  and  release, 
an  ethic  he  sees  improving  each  year  on 
the  nearby  Susquehanna. 

“I  haven’t  seen  it  so  far-dad  saying,  ‘Let’ s 
put  this  back  for  someone  else.’  There’s 
a lot  more  catch  and  release  practiced  by 
fathers  and  kids  bass  fishing  than  in  trout 
fishing.” 

Still,  Mechling  is  a strong  supporter  of 
the  Exclusive  Use  Fishing  Areas.  As  all 
anglers  should  be,  he  says,  if  they  want  to 
see  interest  in  their  sport  and  ranks  of  clean- 
water  defenders  continue  to  grow. 

“It’s  a definite  investment  in  the  future,” 
Mechling  said.  “There  are  so  many  oppor- 
tunities for  kids  to  do  other  things  besides 
fish.  If  we  don’t  keep  them  interested  in 
it,  I’m  afraid  we  are  going  to  lose  them. 

“Kids  like  to  be  able  to  catch  something 
w’hen  they  go  fishing,  and  I think  these 
areas  provide  that  opportunity,  versus 
public  waters  where  they  may  go  a mile  and 
not  get  a bite.” 

Chances.  That’s  all  the  Laudenslagers 
and  Bisking  wanted  to  provide.  Respect 
for  their  land  is  all  they  ask  in  return. 
Almost  daily  they’re  seeing  both,  and  these, 
they  say,  are  the  project’s  rewards. 

“It’s  the  kids,”  Laudenslager  said,  after 
a mid-July  tour  of  the  waterway  near  his 
home.  “They  just  smile  from  ear  to  ear 
when  they  are  catching  them,  and  they  do 
catch  them,  even  during  the  summer.  Like 
the  other  day,  a lady  stopped  and  she  had 
two  boys  and  they  were  yanking  them  out 
one  after  another. 

“I  enjoy  watching  kids  like  that  fish  more 
than  I enjoy  fishing  myself.” 

It  was  at  the  above  productive  hole  that 
we  w'atched  a golden  rainbow  trout  flash 
golden  flanks  in  a blistering  afternoon 
sun.  In  the  same  shaded  deep  pool,  a 
brown  trout  sipped  in  a hapless  ant  or 
beetle  that  tumbled  from  the  stream’s 
canopy  of  foliage. 

It  was  here,  too,  a few  seasons  back,  that 
Bisking  collected  one  of  his  many  rewards 
for  participating  in  the  project: 

A hefty  rainbow  was  thrashing  on  the 
bank,  a five-  or  six-year-old  angler  was 
doing  the  jubilation  dance.  And  his  family 
had  no  camera  to  capture  the  moment. 

Bisking’s  grabbed  his  camera  from  his 
nearby  hotel,  the  photographer  posed  his 
young  subject  and  trophy,  and  made  sure 
he  received  a print  of  his  memorable  catch. 

“Just  to  see  his  face,  grinning  from  ear 
to  ear  with  a couple  of  front  teeth  miss- 
ing; that  made  my  day,”  Bisking  said.  “It’s 
just  seeing  those  smiles  on  the  visitors’  faces 
like  that.  That’s  what  this  project  j— , 

is  all  about.”  V— / 
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4-WAY  TIE  FOR 

ADULT  SECOND-PLACE  WINNER 

First  Day  of  Trout  Season 

by  Michael  Rock,  Lancaster 

The  first  day  of  trout  season  with  my  family  was  as  big  as 
Christmas  morning.  Some  weeks  before  opening  day  my  father 
would  lock  himself  in  our  basement-his  private  place  where  he 
would  get  out  his  special  rod  with  the  special  line,  and  of  course, 
that  special  lure  that  he  claimed  no  trout  would  resist. 

I remember  opening  the  cellar  door  to  try  to  catch  a glimpse 
of  the  best  trout  fisherman  in  the  world.  But  my  mother  was 
there  to  say,  “Don’t  bother  your  father-you  know  he  does  not 
like  any  one  to  bug  him  while  he  is  working  on  his  fishing  gear.” 
The  basement  was  off  limits  this  time  of  year. 

As  a 10-year-old,  I could  never  really  figure  out  what  the  big 
secret  was,  why  my  father  would  lock  himself  in  the  dim,  dark, 
damp  basement  for  hours  on  end,  days  before  the  first  day  of 
trout  season.  As  time  grew  closer  to  opening  day,  my  mother 
started  to  get  extra  clothes  ready  for  my  sister  and  me,  for  those 
unexpected  slips,  I guess. 

It  was  now  the  day  before  opening  day  and  my  father  is  in  his 
“office.” 

My  mother  would  make  enough  sandwiches  to  feed  every  fish- 
ermen we  met.  So  I figured  this  would  be  a great  time  to  sneak 
a peak  from  the  top  of  the  cellar  steps.  I opened  the  cellar  door 
and  closed  it  quietly  behind  so  that  I could  have  sneaked  up  on 
any  brown  trout  in  the  state.  As  I took  a seat  on  the  top  step,  it 
looked  as  if  I were  watching  my  dad  from  the  top  of  a moun- 
tain. With  every  move  he  carefully  took  the  new  hooks  and  placed 
them  in  his  plastic  box,  as  if  they  were  diamonds. 

He  took  his  fishing  rod  in  his  large  hands  and  carefully  checked 
for  years  of  wear  and  tear,  but  it  always  looked  new.  As  I sat  there 
watching  him,  I wished  that  I could  catch  trout  like  dad  does. 
Just  then,  I saw  him  reach  for  my  rod.  He  quickly  checked  it  out 
and  then  set  it  aside.  He  also  worked  on  my  sister’s  rod. 

Then  he  reached  for  my  mother’s  fishing  rod,  and  leaned  it 
against  the  old,  worn  desk,  where  he  did  all  his  trout  work.  Dad 
then  reached  back  for  his  rod,  took  off  the  old  spool  of  line  that 
he  used  the  season  before,  and  placed  it  on  the  spool  of  my  mother’s 
rod.  He  then  took  a brand  new  spool  of  6-pound-test  line  and 
placed  it  on  his  rod.  As  he  made  the  change,  he  slowly  turned 
his  head  and  winked  at  me,  as  if  to  say,  “don’t  tell  your  mother.” 

I don’t  remember  how  my  mother  ever  found  out,  but  it  was 
the  joke  of  the  family  for  many  years. 

Now  I’m  on  the  back  side  of  40  with  a family  of  my  own.  And 
now  I spend  hours  in  my  basement  getting  my  two  sons’  rods 
and  my  daughter’s  rod  ready  for  the  best  time  of  the  year,  trout 
season.  My  wife  doesn’t  quite  understand  all  the  fuss,  but  I am 
trying  to  explain  it  to  her. 

Last  year  for  some  unknown  reason  I got  behind  on  getting 
things  in  order.  I had  spent  hours  in  the  basement  putting  new 


li  ne  on  my  rod.  And  as  I was  putting  my  old  line  on  my  daughter’s 
reel,  my  mind  raced  with  memories.  For  some  reason  I now  looked 
at  the  top  of  the  cellar  steps,  and  there  sat  my  son  with  a grin 
on  his  face.  I just  winked  at  him,  and  thought  to  myself  with  a 
tear  in  my  eye,  “memories  last  a lifetime!” 

4-WAY  TIE  FOR 

ADULT  SECOND-PLACE  WINNER 

Testimonial  to  a Father, 

Fisherman,  and  Friend 

by  Ronald J.  Olescyski,  New  Castle 

Thoughts  like  these  always  seem  to  go  unsaid  or  appear  in 
writing  too  late  for  the  person  who  deserves  them.  The  relationship 
we’ve  had  these  past  few  years  speaks  for  itself,  but  the  seeds  were 
planted  many  years  ago.  What  I have  been  able  to  pass  along 
and  enjoy  with  your  grandson  is  to  a great  extent  because  of  you. 
Maybe  he  will  be  able  to  share  and  pass  along  your  wisdom  to 
your  great-grandson. 

Sports  have  been  a big  part  of  our  lives.  We  shared  many 
memorable  moments  together,  but  fishing  and  the  outdoors  have 
been  the  commonest  bond  between  us.  The  stories  seem  to  get 
better  each  time  you  tell  them.  I will  always  cherish  my  first  big 
rainbow  on  the  Neshannock,  our  camping  trips  to  Oil  Creek,  and 
your  big  brownie;  the  nights  we  spent  picking  softshells  (you 
picking  and  me  carrying  the  bucket)  and  our  weekends  on  the 
Allegheny  fishing  for  smallmouths.  It  was  always  more  humorous 
when  your  hip  boots  leaked  or  you  fell  in,  but  somehow  you  got 
the  last  laugh. 

Watching  you  fish  with  my  son  permitted  me  to  relive  my 
childhood  again.  Your  involvement  in  recent  years  with  the  fishing 
club,  helping  other  people,  has  made  me  proud.  The  new  rod  I 
was  able  to  give  you  last  Christmas  and  the  fact  that  we  opened 
another  season  together  is  the  only  limit  I need.  Your  annual 
trips  to  the  Tionesta  for  the  opening  week  of  trout  with  your  friends 
have  always  made  me  happy  for  you,  and  our  trips  to  the  camp 
keep  getting  better. 

The  sunset  we  enjoyed  on  our  most  recent  trip  along  the  First 
Fork,  at  the  Cemetery  Pool,  and  the  full  moon  that  followed,  is 
something  I hope  all  sons  can  enjoy  with  their  fathers  at  least  once. 

Father,  I have  been  able  to  call  you  that  all  my  life,  but  in  re- 
cent years  you  have  been  like  a father  to  others  whose  dads  have 
gone  to  “the  pool  above,”  and  I am  honored  that  they  feel  this 
way  about  you.  You  take  a lot  of  kidding  from  our  buddies  and 
me,  but  you  always  manage  to  get  in  the  last  word.  We  only  hope 
that  you,  “Pap,”  can  continue  to  keep  the  fire  going  at  camp  and 
punish  us  with  your  practical  jokes  for  a long  rime  to  come.  Thanks, 
dad,  from  all  of  us,  from  your  son  and  fishing  partner,  Ron. 

By  the  way,  this  item  is  dedicated  to  all  fathers  who  spend  quality 
time  with  their  children. 
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1998  Expanded  Trout  Fishing  Opportunities 


by  Tom  Greene 

New  waters 

Big  Run,  Lawrence  County. 

Located  near  the  city  of  New 
Castle,  a 3.1 -mile  section  from  the 
SR  0065  bridge  downstream  to 
the  mouth  will  be  added  to  the 
catchable  trout  program.  This 
water  will  receive  a preseason  and 
an  inseason  stocking  of  brown 
and  rainbow  trout. 

Elk  Creek,  Elk  County.  Recent 
water  quality  improvements  re- 
sulted in  the  addition  of  catch- 
able  trout  management  on  an  8.0-mile 
section  of  this  stream,  from  the  confluence 
of  Watertank  Run  downstream  to  the 
mouth.  This  waterway  will  be  stocked  with 
brook  trout  on  a preseason-only  basis. 

Sugar  Creek,  North  Branch,  Bradford 
County.  Contiguous  with  the  currently 
stocked  section  of  Sugar  Creek,  a 1.0-mile 
section  of  the  North  Branch,  from  Alparon 
Park  downstream  to  the  mouth,  will  be 
added  to  the  catchable  trout  program.  This 
water  will  receive  a preseason  and  an 
inseason  stocking  of  brook  and  brown 
trout. 

Lackawanna  Lake,  Lackawanna 
County.  The  addition  of  this  large  198- 
acre  impoundment  will  provide  additional 
trout  angling  opportunities  near  a dense 
population  center  in  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania. Brook,  brown,  and  rainbow  trout 
will  be  stocked  during  the  spring,  fall  and 
late  winter. 

Leaser  Lake,  Lehigh  County.  This  1 17- 
acre  impoundment  will  return  to  the  catch- 
able trout  management  program  after  a 
six-year  absence  while  the  lake  was  man- 
aged to  pursue  warmwater  management 
initiatives.  The  lake  will  receive  plantings 
of  brook  and  rainbow  trout  during  the 
spring,  fall,  winter,  and  late  winter  stocking 
periods. 

Chester  Creek,  East  Branch,  Delaware 
County.  A new  2.2-mile  section  from  the 
pipeline  crossing  located  upstream  from 
T-373  at  Locksley  downstream  to  the  base 
of  the  dam  upstream  of  T-33 1 (Forge  Road) 
will  be  added  to  the  catchable  trout  pro- 
gram. Brown  and  rainbow  trout  will  be 
planted  on  an  inseason-only  basis. 

Expansions  to  listed  waters 

Classification  changes  and/or  stocking 
limit  extensions  have  led  to  an  increased 


stocking  program  on  the  following  waters: 
Cascade  Creek,  Erie  County;  Freeman  Run, 
Potter  County;  Riley  Creek,  Wyoming 
County;  Harveys  Lake,  Luzerne  County; 
Promised  Land  Lake,  Lower,  Pike  County; 
Lehigh  Canal,  Northampton  County;  Mill 
Creek,  Berks  County;  Angelica  Lake,  Berks 
County;  Chester  Creek,  East  Branch,  Dela- 
ware County;  Manada  Creek,  Dauphin 
County;  Swatara  Creek,  Upper  Little, 
Schuylkill  County;  Swatara  Creek,  Lower 
Little,  Schuylkill  County;  Piney  Run, 
Somerset  County;  and  Patterson  Creek, 
Armstrong  County. 

Restorations  to  listed  waters 

The  following  waters  will  have  their 
allocations  restored  following  reductions 
in  1997  as  a result  of  flood  damage  and 
or  drawdowns  for  repair:  Deep  Creek  Dam, 
Montgomery  County;  and  Fuller  Lake, 
Cumberland  County. 

New  Delayed-Harvest  areas 

Kettle  Creek,  Potter  County.  Recent 
inventory  efforts  have  indicated  that  the 
wild  trout  fishery  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quired biomass  standards  to  remain  un- 
der the  Catch-and-Release  program. 
Therefore,  beginning  with  the  1998  sea- 
son, the  1.1-mile  section  will  be  managed 
under  the  Delayed-Harvest,  Artificial- 
Lures-Only  Program.  Management  under 
the  Delayed-Harvest  Program  will  provide 
for  both  spring  and  fall  stockings  of  brown 
and  rainbow  trout. 

Early  warning  waters 

Cole  Creek,  McKean  County.  An  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  landowner  post- 
ing has  led  to  the  removal  of  this  1.7-mile 
section  of  stream  from  the  catchable  trout 
program. 


Cole  Creek,  South  Branch, 
McKean  County.  Similarly,  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  land- 
owner  posting  has  led  to  the  re- 
moval of  a 2.4-mile  section  of 
stream  from  the  catchable  trout 
program.  Formerly,  this  water 
had  been  stocked  on  a preseason- 
only  basis. 

Logan  Branch,  Centre  County. 
Recent  inventor}'  information  has 
confirmed  that  this  waterway  sup- 
ports an  excellent  Class  A wild 
brown  trout  fishery.  Therefore, 
stocking  will  be  terminated  in  favor  of  wild 
trout  management.  Formerly,  a 1.6-mile 
section  of  this  stream  had  been  stocked  with 
rainbow  trout  on  a preseason-only  basis. 

Canawacta  Creek,  South  Branch, 
Susquehanna  County.  Chronic  low'  stream 
flow  problems  during  the  spring  have  led  to 
the  removal  of  this  2.5-mile  section  of  stream. 
Before  the  1998  season,  this  water  had  been 
stocked  on  a preseason-only  basis. 

Chapman  Lake,  Lackawanna  County. 
Because  of  continual  angler  access  prob- 
lems, this  water  will  be  removed  from  the 
catchable  trout  program  in  favor  of  catch- 
able trout  management  on  the  publicly 
owned  Lackaw'anna  Lake. 

Fishing  Creek,  Columbia  County. 
Chronic  problems  with  stream  acidifica- 
tion have  led  to  the  removal  of  a 1.1 -mile 
section  of  this  stream  from  the  catchable 
trout  program.  Formerly,  this  section  was 
managed  under  the  Catch-and-Release  Pro- 
gram and  was  stocked  on  an  inseason-only 
basis. 

Red  Run,  Franklin  County.  Because  of 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  landowner 
posting,  this  2.0-mile  section  of  stream  will 
be  removed  from  the  catchable  trout  program. 

Loss  of  angling  opportunities 

The  following  w'aters  will  receive  a reduc- 
tion in  their  allocation  for  the  1 998  season 
because  of  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
landowner  posting.  In  many  cases,  post- 
ing and  the  loss  of  angling  opportunity  is 
a direct  result  of  poor  angler  behavior: 
Unami  Creek,  Bucks  County;  and  Beaver 
Creek,  Big,  Lancaster  County.  O 

Tom  Greene  is  the  Commission  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  Coldwater  Unit  Leader. 
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Like  the  swallows  returning  to  Capistrano,  schools 

of  smallmouth  bass  begin  showing  up  in  Presque  Isle 
Bay  around  April  1 . Because  it  is  far  more  exciting  than 
the  opening  day  of  trout  fishing,  I never  miss  the  ini- 
tial movement  of  bass  into  the  bay.  That’s  why  my  fishing 
trip  had  been  scheduled  for  months.  Dave  Lefebre,  an 
Erie  resident,  had  been  fishing  the  bay  for  a few  days 
before  my  arrival,  checking  some  of  the  usual  spots. 

It  turned  out  to  be  an  exceptional  morning  of  small- 
mouth fishing  without  a single  bass  under  15  inches. 
Three  of  the  fish  Lefebre  and  I caught  measured  over 
20  inches.  Following  a quick  snap  of  the  shutter,  all 
were  returned  to  the  water.  That  first  contact  was  fol- 
lowed by  a memorable  spring  of  smallmouth  fishing. 

“Unforgettable”  was  certainly  the  word  used  by  many 
anglers  drawn  to  Erie  this  past  year  for  the  premier  of 
the  spring  trophy  season.  The  special  Commission 
regulation  permits  the  harvest  of  one  bass  per  day  over 
20  inches  between  mid-April  and  mid-June  from  Presque 
Isle  Bay  or  Lake  Erie.  Even  though  one  trophy  may  be 
kept,  serious  bass  anglers  release  all  their  fish— as  verified 
in  Commission  creel  surveys. 

For  the  smallmouth  angler,  springtime  on 
Pennsylvania’s  North  Coast  is  heaven  on  earth.  No- 
where else  can  an  astute  angler  catch  and  release  doz- 
ens of  2 '/ 2-  to  3 y2-pound  smallmouths  each  day,  and 
usually  manage  to  land  at  least  one  bass  going  five 
pounds  or  better.  Lures  and  techniques  for  Erie  spring 
smallies  may  be  somewhat  different  from  what  inland 
bass  anglers  know.  But  if  visiting  anglers  are  willing 
to  adapt,  they  can  enjoy  outstanding  fishing. 

Getting-acquainted  tour 

Before  setting  out  for  an  encounter  with  Erie 
smallmouths,  it’s  a good  idea  to  understand  the  lay  of 
the  land.  At  640,000  acres,  Lake  Erie  is  hard  to  miss 
when  looking  at  a map.  Pennsylvania  borders  only  a 
small  section  of  the  big  lake.  The  Keystone  State’s  North 
Coast  is  approximately  40  miles  long,  with  roughly  20 
miles  of  lakeshore  on  either  side  of  the  city  of  Erie. 

Although  14  tributaries  enter  the  lake  within  the  Penn- 
sylvania section,  all  streams  are  narrow  and  shallow; 
no  major  rivers  feed  the  lake.  The  only  natural  har- 
bor along  the  Pennsylvania  shoreline  is  3,800-acre 
Presque  Isle  Bay,  created  by  a sandy  peninsula  extending 
into  the  lake  like  a curved  finger. 

The  Pennsylvania  shoreline  is  characterized  by  cliff 
banks  alternating  with  narrow  flats  where  tributary 
streams  enter.  But  radical  shoreline  contours  do  not 
continue  into  the  lake.  The  lake  bottom  (comprised 
chiefly  of  sand,  marl  and  rock  rubble)  has  a fairly  slow 
taper  with  ridges,  rises,  and  small  dropoffs.  In  early 
spring,  bass  relate  to  deeper  structure  features,  even- 
tually moving  onto  shallower  flats  when  the  water  climbs 
into  the  60s. 

The  most  effective  fishing  is  from  a boat.  Several 
excellent  boat  ramps  are  located  within  or  just  outside  s 
the  bay.  Along  the  rest  of  the  40-mile  shoreline,  only  ) 
two  sites  have  suitable  protected  ramps  to  launch  and  j 
retrieve  a boat  safely. 
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Springtime  smallmouth  movements 

Largemouth  bass  and  other  warmwater  species  reside 
in  Presque  Isle  Bay  and  connected  lagoons  year-round. 
The  main  lake  is  the  domain  of  the  smallmouth  bass. 
However,  many  smallies  are  transient  visitors  to  the  bay 
in  the  spring. 

Smallmouth  bass  winter  in  deep  water.  As  ice  cover 
disappears  and  lake  water  gradually  warms,  schools  of 
smallies  begin  a trek  toward  the  shallows.  Whether  the 
bass  movement  is  a direct  reaction  to  water  tempera- 
ture or  simply  predators  following  their  prey,  who  knows 
for  sure?  Warming  water  increases  the  microscopic  life 
that  baitfish  feed  on,  so  the  chain  of  life  simply  pulls 
gamefish  to  the  warmer  water  because  that’s  where  the 
food  is  located  in  the  spring. 

Relatively  shallow  and  protected  from  winds,  Presque 
Isle  warms  before  Lake  Erie.  Smallmouth  bass  migrate 
into  the  bay  from  the  main  lake  to  feast  on  an  array  of 
forage  fish.  Some  forage  species  have  wintered  over  in 
the  bay,  and  the  slightly  warmer  water  now  attracts 
additional  prey  species.  Because  of  rich  food  sources 
and  an  environment  conducive  to  spawning,  many 
smallmouths  remain  in  the  bay  through  June. 

Meanwhile,  the  main  lake  is  slow  to  warm,  so  small- 
mouth activity  is  not  moving  at  the  same  speed  as  it  is 
in  the  bay.  Bass  in  both  the  lake  and  the  bay  go  through 
the  same  instinctive  routine;  it’s  just  that  things  hap- 
pen later  on  the  main  lake. 

With  water  temperature  readings  in  the  mid-40s,  it 
is  possible  to  catch  numbers  of  smallmouth  bass.  These 
fish  are  eating,  but  not  chasing  prey.  Smallies  school 
tightly  in  “relatively  deep”  water,  usually  holding  near 
a breakline  or  dropoff.  Relatively  deep  water  in  the  bay 
is  around  20  feet;  on  the  lake,  relatively  deep  water  is 
closer  to  30  feet. 

Until  water  temperature  reaches  50  degrees,  bass 
schools  concentrate  in  20  to  35  feet  of  water.  Above  this 
temperature,  smallmouths  begin  moving  onto  flats  and 
spreading  out.  Now,  some  smallies  may  be  deep  and 
others  are  shallow,  perhaps  foraging  as  shallow  as  seven 
or  eight  feet.  The  smallies  then  engage  in  more  aggressive 
feeding.  By  the  time  water  temperature  climbs  to  60 
degrees,  more  bass  are  caught  shallow  than  deep. 

With  water  temperature  in  the  mid-60s,  anglers  may 
notice  a slowdown  in  the  bite  as  bass  begin  moving  onto 
nests.  Bedding  bass  do  not  feed.  However,  not  all  bass 
nest  at  the  same  time.  There  are  plenty  of  fish  to  be 
caught  without  disturbing  any  bass  observed  on  beds. 

As  smallmouths  complete  spawning  activities,  they 
again  form  large  schools  and  begin  voracious  feeding. 
Typically  reaching  a feeding  peak  with  water  tempera- 
ture in  the  low  70s,  smallmouths  may  chase  baitfish  near 
the  surface  all  day  over  depths  less  than  25  feet  deep. 
When  water  temperatures  reach  the  mid-70s,  smallmouth 
schools  move  out  over  deeper  water. 

Tackling  Great  Lakes  smallies 

Before  launching  into  specific  lures  and  presentations, 
let’s  get  one  thing  straight:  Real  bass  anglers  do  not 
troll.  The  majority  of  serious  bass  fishermen  prefer  not 
to  catch  bass  than  spend  the  day  in  a stupor  dragging 
a crankbait  on  a heavy  rod  behind  the  sleep-inducing 


Smallmouth  bass  winter  in  deep 
water.  As  the  ice  cover  disappears 
and  the  lake  water  gradually 
warms,  schools  of  smallies  begin  a 
trek  toward  the  shallows.  Presque 
Isle  warms  before  Lake  Erie,  so 
smallmouth  bass  migrate  into  the 
bay  from  the  main  lake  to  feast  on 


forage  fish.  Many  smallmouths 
remain  in  the  bay  through  June. 


Additional  Published  Resources 
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The  Commission  offers  a publication  called  “Lake  Erie— 
Pennsylvania’s  Great  Lake”  with  boating  tips,  launching  site  guides . 1 
and  important  numbers.  Be  sure  to  obtain  a copy  before  set- 
ting off  for  Erie.  Contact  the  Commission  for  a free  copy  by  writing 
to:  Publications  Section,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  Write  to  this  address  also 
for  a copy  of  the  Commission’s  Fishing  & Boating  Map.  It  is  free, 
but  include  $1  for  shipping  and  handling. 

Another  useful  resource  is  the  .Commission’s  96-page  book, 
Guide  to  Public  Fishing  Waters  and  Boating  Access.  It  is  also  avail- 
able from  the  Commission  at  the  address  above.  The  cost  is  $2.83 
V + $ .17  PA  state  sales  tax,  and  $2  for  shipping  and  handling.  See 
the  order  form  in  this  issue  between  pages  48  and  49. 
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Study  this  basic  lure  selection  for  Lake  Erie  smallmouth  bass. 
It  includes  soft-plastic  tubes  and  grubs  (top  five  lures),  spoons 
(two,  lower  left),  and  blades  (two,  lower  right). 


hum  of  an  outboard.  Bass  fishing  means  that  the  angler  has  hands 
on  the  rod  to  manipulate  the  lure  and  set  the  hook,  and  then  to 
enjoy  the  acrobatic  antics  of  the  fish.  Casting,  vertical  jigging, 
and  drifting  are  perfectly  acceptable  bass  presentations;  troll- 
ing is  reserved  for  Erie  walleye  fishermen.  With  that  said,  here’s 
how  to  catch  ‘em. 

There  are  four  must-have  lures  to  cover  80  percent  of  the  Erie 
smallmouth  fishing  in  the  spring-to-summer  period,  and  another 
six  or  seven  baits  that  can  be  extremely  effective  at  times.  The 
must-have  lures  include  blade  baits,  jigging  spoons,  tube  jigs, 
and  curl-tail  grubs.  Other  baits  that  score  under  specific  circum- 
stances include  spider  jigs,  crankbaits,  jerkbaits,  soft  sticks, 
spinnerbaits,  topwaters  and  Carolina-rigged  soft  plastic. 

Hang  around  Erie  smallmouth  anglers  long  enough  and  you’ll 
hear  them  refer  to  various  “bites”  that  take  place  between  April 
and  July.  They  may  talk  about  the  “blade  bite,”  “spoon  bite,” 
“spinnerbait  bite,”  “Slug-Go  (soft  stickbait)  bite,”  and  “topwater 
bite.”  These  anglers  are  referring  to  certain  windows  of  oppor- 
tunity when  bass  are  readily  caught  on  a particular  lure.  Some 
windows  are  very  narrow;  others  extend  over  a longer  period.  The 
effectiveness  of  specific  lures  results  from  the  smallmouth ’s  depth 
location,  forage  source,  and  aggressive  or  non-aggressive  feed- 
ing behavior. 


For  example,  with  45-degree  water,  the  best  lure  is  a small  blade 
bait  worked  vertically  with  very  small  lifts.  The  rod  tip  should 
be  moved  no  farther  than  a few  inches— just  enough  to  detect  the 
blade  beginning  to  vibrate.  Early  spring  is  the  blade  bait  bite. 

When  the  water  gets  into  the  mid-50  degree  range,  bass  are  more 
aggressive  and  willing  to  chase  larger,  slightly  more  active  prey. 
Dragging  a 4-  or  5-inch  curl-tail  grub  along  breaklines,  around 
humps,  and  over  flats  can  be  very  effective  in  depths  from  15  to 
30  feet.  This  is  the  grub  bite. 

With  bass  spreading  out  on  the  flats  during  the  pre-spawn,  there 
is  a brief  period  of  very  aggressive  feeding  behavior.  In  the  bay, 
anglers  need  to  cover  water  in  depths  from  three  to  eight  feet  with 
a fairly  fast-paced  bait.  This  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
spinnerbait  bite. 

As  more  and  more  bass  come  off  the  beds  and  cruise  the  shal- 
lows looking  for  an  easy  meal,  the  stop-and-go  drift  retrieve  of 
a soft  stickbait  works  best.  This  is  known  as  the  Slug-Go  bite, 
and  the  lure  can  be  effective  in  the  bay  and  main  lake. 

In  the  early  summer  when  smallmouths  again  school  to  chase 
emerald  and  spot-tail  shiners  near  the  surface  on  calm  days,  it’s 
an  excellent  time  to  work  a chugger  or  dog-walking  lure  over  10 
to  20  feet  of  water.  Thus,  the  topwater  bite  comes  on  strong  with 
water  temperature  hovering  around  70  degrees. 

But  if  there  are  two  lures  that  epitomize  Lake  Erie  smallmouth 
fishing,  they  are  the  tube  jig  and  jigging  spoon.  The  Pennsylva- 
nia record  smallmouth  was  taken  on  a tube  jig  and  the  Ohio  record 
smallmouth  was  taken  on  a jigging  spoon;  both  fish  came  from 
Lake  Erie  in  the  spring. 

The  tube  jig,  perhaps  better  known  by  the  brand  name  “Gitzit,” 
is  a lure  that  catches  Great  Lakes  bass  all  season  long.  It  is  a hollow 
soft  plastic  with  a rounded  head  and  a multi-strand  tentacle  tail. 
A tear-shaped  leadhead  is  inserted  through  the  open  end  and 
pushed  to  the  front  of  the  lure.  The  hook  eye  is  punched  through 
the  plastic  and  the  line  tied  to  the  jig. 

What  a tube  lure  represents  is  a long-standing  debate:  baitfish 
or  a crayfish?  Actually,  a tube  jig  simply  represents  food  to  a bass. 
Bass  are  opportunistic  feeders  most  of  the  time,  so  a hungry  bass 
will  engulf  the  lure  first  and  then  determine  if  it’s  worth  eating. 

In  cold  water,  tubes  can  be  dragged  or  popped  lightly  on  the 
bottom.  Later  in  the  season,  if  bass  are  chasing  bait  at  middle 
depths,  a swimming  retrieve  is  the  way  to  go.  And  if  bass  are  busting 
bait  on  top,  the  tube  may  be  streaked  through  the  surface  frenzy 
and  then  permitted  to  drop  like  an  injured  minnow.  That’s  ver- 
satile. That’s  why  the  tube  jig  catches  smallmouth  all  year. 

Many  long-time  Erie  bass  anglers  swear  by  only  one  color  for 
their  tube  jigs— watermelon,  especially  the  Original  Gitzit  #200 
color.  But  there  are  many  quality  brands  of  tubes  on  the  mar- 
ket these  days.  And  I have  enjoyed  success  with  a wide  variety 
of  colors,  including  smoke  pepper  (black  flake  in  smoke  plas- 
tic), firecracker  (red,  blue  and  silver  sparkle  in  clear  plastic),  sand 
(black  and  gold  glitter  in  milky  plastic),  pumpkin  with  chartreuse 
tail,  and  more.  By  experimenting  with  retrieve  and  color,  you’ll 
find  the  right  combination  for  smallmouth  bass  on  any  given  day. 

A jigging  spoon  will  likely  be  found  tied  to  at  least  one  rod  of 
an  Erie  smallmouth  angler  all  the  time,  too.  The  Hopkins  Shorty 
is  the  most  popular,  but  other  choices  include  Crippled  Herring, 
Rattle  Snakie,  Krocodile,  and  Kastmaster  spoons. 

More  often  than  not,  anglers  use  a ‘/2-ounce  or  3/4-ounce  spoon 
when  a '/4-ounce  or  3/s-ounce  tube  jig  cannot  be  fished  effectively. 
With  choppy  seas,  if  you  observe  suspected  baitfish  and  gamefish 
marks  intermingling  on  your  depthfinder  screen  several  feet  above 
the  bottom,  the  circumstances  are  right  for  a jigging  spoon.  Use 
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a vigorous  rod  snap  to  make  the  spoon  jump  two  feet  or  more. 

The  radical  spoon  action  detailed  above  will  not  always  pro- 
duce smallmouths,  especially  in  the  cold  water  of  early  spring. 
An  alternative  method  is  to  pop  the  spoon  lightly  off  the  bot- 
tom with  small  hops. 

Expectations 

There  is  no  guarantee  of  catching  a “ton”  of  smallmouths  on 
every  trip  to  Lake  Erie.  Just  like  smallies  anywhere,  Great  Lakes 
bass  can  be  negatively  affected  by  factors  beyond  your  control. 
An  extended  period  of  unseasonably  cold  weather  after  a warming 
trend  will  shut  the  fish  down.  Storms,  particularly  big  blows 
from  the  northeast,  will  disrupt  fishing  patterns.  Everyday  changes 
in  weather  and  atmospheric  pressure  also  result  in  ups  and  downs 
in  the  catch  rate. 

Furthermore,  most  bass  activity  comes  in  spurts.  You  may  fish 
for  three  or  four  hours,  catching  only  a few  bass.  Then  suddenly 
you  will  catch  20  bass  in  the  next  hour. 

With  the  trophy  season,  most  Erie  bass  anglers  expected  the 
7-pound,  10-ounce  state  record  smallmouth  to  fall.  After  all,  the 
present  record  was  taken  from  Erie  in  April  1990— the  last  year- 
round  harvest  season.  Since  then,  Ohio  and  New  York  have  es- 
tablished records  from  Lake  Erie  exceeding  eight  pounds. 

But  a new  Pennsylvania  record  didn’t  happen  in  1997.  Anglers 
pointed  the  finger  at  the  dirty  water  resulting  from  a high  number 
of  spring  storms  and  high  winds.  The  anticipated  early  season 
big-fish  bite  was  a washout  on  the  main  lake. 

But  with  the  1998  season  upon  us,  you  could  be  the  individual 
to  land  the  next  record  smallmouth  bass  from  Lake  Erie.  y 

Blade  baits,  like  the  one  pictured  with  the  smallie  at  right,  work 

well  when  the  water  is  cold. 


Preparation  and  Information 


If  you  have  fished  smallmouth  bass  only  on  inland  lakes 
and  rivers,  angling  on  Lake  Erie  can  be  as  foreign  as  learn- 
ing a new  language.  This  Great  Lake  can  get  rough  very  quickly, 
and  you  may  find  yourself  in  trouble  within  the  blink  of  an 
eye.  Even  though  some  storms  may  be  forecast  in  advance, 
a quick  wind  direction  shift  can  change  lake  conditions  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.  Most  Erie  regulars  are  well  aware  of  this 
phenomenon.  The  main  lake  is  no  place  for  a small,  under- 
powered boat;  especially  flat-bottomed  johnboat-type  hulls. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  boat  safety  equipment  requirements, 
all  Lake  Erie  boats  must  have  on  board  Coast  Guard  approved 
visual  distress  signals;  check  your  Boating  Handbook  for  de- 
tails. Although  not  required,  it  is  strongly  recommended  to 
have  either  a marine  radio  or  cellular  phone  to  call  for  assis- 
tance. GPS  (global  positioning  system)  is  also  recommended; 
the  bare  minimum  for  boating  on  the  lake  is  a compass  and 
a weather  alert  radio.  I try  to  plan  Erie  fishing  trips  with  several 
friends  so  there  will  be  another  boat  in  the  immediate  area 
for  assistance. 

Launch  only  at  safe  harbor  sites,  not  at  one  of  the  exposed 
“beach”  sites  that  locals  may  use.  The  safe  harbor  sites  are 
ramps  within  Presque  Isle  Bay,  Lampe  Marina,  East  Avenue 


Launch,  Walnut  Creek  Access,  and  North  East  Access. 

Always  call  the  day  before  to  obtain  the  nearshore  marine 
weather  report.  The  phone  number  is  216-265-2370;  the  re- 
cording comes  from  the  National  Weather  Service  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  The  prevailing  lake  breeze  is  westerly.  A true  south 
or  southeast  wind  keeps  the  nearshore  waters  calm;  however, 
these  are  rare.  Any  north  or  northeast  wind  means  rough  seas. 
Sections  of  Presque  Isle  Bay  are  generally  fishable  except  under 
a strong  northeast  wind.  If  the  forecast  is  for  waves  greater 
than  two  feet  on  the  lake,  I stay  home  or  switch  to  the  bay. 

Bait  and  tackle  shops  along  the  Erie  shoreline  cater  to  walleye, 
perch,  steelhead,  and  salmon  anglers.  Although  some  offer 
limited  quantities  of  bass  lures,  none  offers  a full  selection 
of  necessary  baits  or  provides  precise,  current  smallmouth 
information.  The  best  source  of  Lake  Erie  smallmouth  lures 
and  information  in  the  Erie  area  is  B.A.’s  Bait  & Bassin’  Shop 
in  Meadville;  phone:  814-336-1344. 

Be  sure  to  bring  plenty  of  warm  clothing  for  spring  fish- 
ing. Breezes  across  the  cold  lake  keep  temperatures  much 
cooler  than  on  inland  lakes,  even  into  June.  One  buddy  claims 
he  wears  his  winter  longjohns  when  fishing  Erie  until  July 
4th. -DB. 
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Commission  Update: 


Public  Comment 
Sought  on  Mandatory 
PWC  Education 


At  its  quarterly  meeting  last  January,  the  Fish  and  Boat  Com- 
mission voted  to  seek  public  input  on  a regulatory  proposal  that 
would  require  boaters  to  obtain  a boating  safety  education  cer- 
tificate before  operating  a personal  watercraft  (PWC)  on  Com- 
monwealth waters.  Personal  watercraft  are  a special  class  of  small, 
powerful  and  highly  maneuverable  motorboats.  PWC  currently 
make  up  a mere  6.3  percent  of  the  340,000  boats  registered  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  they  are  involved  in  a disproportionate  number 
of  boating  accidents.  In  1997,  27  percent  of  all  reported  boat- 
ing accidents  involved  at  least  one  PWC,  and  43  percent  of  all 
boating  collisions  involved  at  least  one  PWC.  In  1996,  61  per- 
cent of  collisions  involved  a PWC.  Fish  and  Boat  Commission 
analysis  shows  that  these  accidents  are  usually  caused  by  operators 
not  keeping  a proper  lookout  or  operating  the  boat  in  a reck- 
less manner.  Many  of  the  accidents  are  caused  by  people  new 
to  boat  operation,  and  nearly  all  of  these  accidents  are  avoidable. 

“It’s  not  so  much  that  these  boats  themselves  are  inherently 
dangerous,  but  the  way  some  people  operate  them  can  be,”  said 
Commission  spokesperson  Dan  Tredinnick.  “Operated  safely, 
PWC  are  a lot  of  fun.  There  can  be  an  unfortunate  tendency  to 
get  too  wrapped  up  in  that  fun.  Trouble  starts  the  minute  you 
treat  a personal  watercraft  as  a toy  instead  of  what  it  really  is-a 
very  powerful  motorboat.  Too  often  we  come  across  people  who 
are  operating  in  a reckless  manner  simply  because  they  don’t  know 
any  better.  That’s  why  we  believe  strongly  that  education  pro- 
grams can  contribute  a lot  to  watercraft  safety.” 

The  Commission  believes  so  strongly  about  that  role  of  edu- 
cation that  at  the  January  meeting  it  voted  to  move  forward  with 
a plan  to  require  all  PWC  operators  to  obtain  and  carry  a boat- 
ing safety  education  certificate  to  operate  legally.  Certificates 
are  issued  on  successful  completion  of  an  approved  boating  safety 
course.  The  Commission  is  now  seeking  input  on  the  proposed 
regulation.  Collected  comments  will  be  considered  before  a fi- 
nal vote  is  taken  on  the  matter  later  this  year.  If  adopted,  the 
ruling  would  become  effective  January  1,  2000. 

Those  interested  in  commenting  either  in  favor  or  against  the 
proposal  may  do  so  by  writing  to:  Executive  Director  - PWC, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Har- 
risburg, PA  17106-7000. 

Last  year,  the  Commission  issued  9,678  boating  safety  certificates 
to  boaters  who  took  courses  voluntarily.  If  the  mandatory  edu- 
cation proposal  were  adopted,  an  estimated  60,000  to  90,000  PWC 
operators  would  be  required  to  have  safety  certificates  as  proof 
of  completing  a course.  As  a result,  the  Commission  is  encour- 
aging PWC  operators  to  seek  voluntary  courses  now,  instead  of 
waiting  on  the  outcome  of  the  vote  on  mandatory  courses. 
Tredinnick  noted  that  if  the  measure  is  adopted,  there  would 
be  nearly  two  years  to  enroll  in  a course,  but  that  those  who  wait 
until  the  last  minute  could  be  hard-pressed  for  time. 


Boating  safety  courses  are  offered  through  the  Commission 
(PFBC  courses  are  free)  and  other  organizations  such  as  the  U.S. 
Power  Squadrons  and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary.  A list  of 
boating  safety  courses  can  be  found  on  the  Commission’s  web 
site  at  www.state.pa.us/Fish/boatinf.html.  Courses  can  be  also 
be  located  over  the  telephone  by  calling  the  Coast  Guard  Auxil- 
iary at  1-800-AUX-USCG  or  Boat  US  at  1-800-336-BOAT. 

In  other  business  at  the  meeting,  the  Commission: 

Adopted  on  final  rulemaking  the  All  Tackle  Selective  Har- 
vest Program.  The  program  will  provide  an  alternative  to  the 
current  Selective  Harvest  Program,  in  which  angling  is  limited 
to  the  use  of  artificial  lures  only  (including  flies  and  streamers). 
The  regulations  should  appeal  to  a broad  spectrum  of  anglers, 
because  fishing  would  be  permitted  with  the  use  of  artificial  lures, 
flies,  streamers,  natural  bait,  baitfish  and  fishbait.  Both  spin- 
ning and  fly  fishing  gear  will  be  permitted  in  these  areas.  This 
regulation  will  provide  year-round  angling  (no  closed  season) 
with  a 12-inch  minimum  length  limit  on  brown  trout  and  a 9- 
inch  minimum  length  limit  for  all  other  salmonid  species.  The 
daily  creel  limit  will  be  two  trout  (combined  species)  from  8 a.m. 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  regular  trout  season  to  midnight  La- 
bor Day.  No  harvest  would  be  permitted  from  midnight  Labor 
Day  to  8 a.m.  on  the  opening  day  of  regular  trout  season  of  the 
following  year.  Initial  waters  for  the  program  include  stretches 
of  Camp  Run,  Westmoreland  County;  Hunts  Run,  Cameron 
County;  Sinnemahoning  Creek  East  Fork,  Potter  County;  and 
Cherry  Run,  Union  County. 

Adopted  as  final  rulemaking  a Panfish  Enhancement  Spe- 
cial Regulations  Program.  The  minimum  length  requirements 
for  waters  managed  under  the  special  regulations  will  be  7 inches 
for  sunfish  (principally  bluegi  1 Is,  pumpkinseeds  and  redear 
sunfish)  and  9 inches  for  crappies  (black  and  white  crappies)  and 
yellow  perch.  There  will  be  a 20-fish  total  daily  creel  limit  (com- 
bined species)  for  panfish  species  with  a size  restriction  for  those 
waters  managed  under  this  program. 

Approved  for  inclusion  in  the  Delayed-Harvest/Artificial- 
Lures-Only  Program:  A one-mile  stretch  of  Cove  Creek,  Fulton 
County;  a 1.7-mile  section  of  Meadow  Run,  Fayette  County;  and 
a 4-mile  stretch  of  East  Licking  Creek  in  Juniata  and  Mifflin 
counties. 

Codified  a policy  and  forms  to  allow  anglers  to  produce 
evidence  of  license  purchase  when  apprehended  for  fishing  without 
the  required  license. 

Approved  property  dispositions  to  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  for  0.3  acres  at  the  Liverpool  Access  to 
the  Susquehanna  River  in  Liverpool  Borough,  Perry  County,  and 
0.1-acre  at  the  Mahantango  Access  to  the  Susquehanna  River  in 
Chapman  Township,  Snyder  County.  Also  authorized  was  the 
disposition  of  3.29  acres  of  land  in  Allegheny  Twp.,  Venango 
County,  in  return  for  its  fair  market  value  in  either  cash,  prop- 
erty, services  and/or  materials. 

Clarified  the  designation  of  a section  of  Pine  Creek  in  Val- 
ley View  for  the  exclusive  use  of  children  12  and  under  AND  special 
populations. 

Approved  a vision  statement  pledging  cooperation  among 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources,  and  Game  Commission  in  the  management 
of  lands  and  waters  for  biological  diversity.  j— c 
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Pennsylvania's  1 998  Approved  Trout  Waters 


INSEASON  STOCKING 


Beginning  the  Monday  after  opening  day,  more  than  two  million 
legal-sized  trout  will  be  shipped  from  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  hatcheries  and  cooperative  rearing  facilities  to  restock 
most  of  the  Commonwealth’s  trout  waters. 

In  order  to  improve  landowner/sportsmen  relations  and  to  provide 
increased  opportunity  for  anglers  who  have  limited  time  to  fish,  the 
Commission  is  announcing  inseason  stockings  by  week  only.  (No 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  employee  is  permitted  to  release  information 
as  to  the  exact  date,  time  or  number  of  fish  to  be  stocked  after  opening 
day.) 


Waterway 

Week  of: 

Waterway 

Adams  County 

Beaver  County  cont. 

Antietam  Ck,  E Br 

5/11.5/25,6/1,6/8, 10/5 

Mill  Ck 

Bermudian  Ck 

4/20 

Raccoon  Lk 

Carbaugh  Rn 

5/25 

Conewago  Ck 

4/27,  10/5 

Sewickley  Ck,  Bg.  N Fk 

Conococheague  Ck 

4/20,  5/4,5/11,6/1, 
6/8,  10/5 

Traverse  Ck 

Latimore  Ck 

4/27 

Bedford  County 

Marsh  Ck 

6/1 

Beaver  Ck 

Marsh  Ck,  Ltl 

6/1 

Bobs  Ck 

Middle  Ck 

6/1 

Clear  Ck 

Opossum  Ck 

6/1 

Cove  Ck 

Toms  Ck 

4/20 

Evitts  Ck 

Waynesboro  Water  Co  Rs 

5/4,5/18 

Gladdens  Rn 
Juniata  R,  Raystown  Br 

Allegheny  County 

Maple  Rn 

Bull  Ck 

4/20,5/4,5/18,  10/5 

Sherman  Valley  Rn 

Deer  Ck 

4/20,5/4,5/11,6/1,10/5 

Three  Springs  Ck 

Deer  Lks 

4/20*.  4/27*,  5/1 1,  10/5 

Town  Ck 

North  Park  Lk 

4/20*.  4/27*,  5/4, 5/11, 

Wills  Ck 

5/18, 11/2,2/15/99 

Wills  Ck,  Ltl 

Pine  Cr 

4/27,  5/18,  10/5 

Yellow  Ck 

Sewickley  Ck,  Bg 

5/4,5/11,5/18 

Berks  County 

Armstrong  County 

Allegheny  Ck 

Buffalo  Ck 

4/20,4/27,  5/4,5/11, 

Angelica  Lk 

5/25,  10/5 

Antietam  Ck 

Cherry  Rn 

4/27,5/11,5/18,  10/5 

Antietam  Lk 

Complanter  Rn 

5/11 

Cowanshannock  Ck 

4/20,  4/27,5/11 

Furnace  Ck 

Glade  Rn 

5/4,5/11,5/18 

Hay  Ck 

Patterson  Ck 

4/27 

Kistler  Ck 

Pine  Ck,  S Fk 

5/18 

Maiden  Ck 

Plum  Ck 

5/18 

Manatawny  Ck 

Scrubgrass  Ck 

5/4 

Mill  Ck 
Moselem  Ck 

Beaver  County 

Northkill  Ck 

Beaver  R,  Ltl,  N Fk 

4/20,  4/27 

Ontelaunee  Ck 

Brady  Rn  Lk 

4/20*,  5/4*,  5/11, 

Perkiomen  Ck 

5/18,  10/5,  1/11/99 

Pine  Ck 

Brady  Rn,  S Br 

4/20,  5/11,5/18,  10/5 

Sacony  Ck 

Hereford  Manor  Lk,  Lw 

4/27*,  5/11*,  5/18, 
5/25,  10/5,  1/11/99 

Scotts  Run  Lk 

Hereford  Manor  Lk,  Up 

4/27*,  5/11*,  1/11/99 

Spring  Ck 

* - Saturday  stocking.  See  separate  listing  on  last  two  pages. 


This  listing  provides  information  as  to  the  names  of  streams  and 
lakes  in  each  county  scheduled  for  inseason  stocking  and  the  week(s) 
during  which  they  will  be  stocked.  Due  to  conditions  beyond  the 
Commission’s  control  (weather,  pollutions,  postings,  mechanical  failures 
in  stocking  trucks,  etc.),  last  minute  changes  in  stocking  schedules  may 
occur.  In  such  instances,  the  district  waterways  conservation  officer 
will  attempt,  when  possible,  to  notify  the  local  media  of  these  changes. 
However,  if  the  changes  occur  after  local  media  deadlines  or  the  officer 
is  committed  to  other  assignments,  notice  of  the  changes  may  not  occur. 


Week  of: 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

4/27 

Berks  County  cont. 
Swamp  Ck 

4/27 

5/4*  5/1 1,5/ 18*.  5/25, 

Swatara  Ck,  Ltl 

5/18 

10/5,  11/9,2/15/99 

Tulpehocken  Ck 

5/11,5/25 

5/4,5/11,5/18 
4/20, 5/1 1, 5/18, 5/25, 10/5 

Blair  County 

Bald  Eagle  Ck 

4/27,  5/4 

Beaverdam  Ck 

4/20,  5/4 

5/25 

Bells  Gap  Rn 

4/27,  5/4 

5/25 

Blair  Gap  Rn 

4/20,  5/4 

5/25 

Bobs  Ck 

5/25 

4/27,  5/25 

Canoe  Ck 

4/20.  5/4.  5/11,6/1 

5/4 

Canoe  Lk 

4/20*,  5/4*,  5/11. 

5/18 

10/5,  12/14,  2/15/99 

4/27,  5/1 1 

Clover  Ck 

5/11 

5/25 

Juniata  R,  Frankstown  Br 

4/27,  5/4 

5/25 

Poplar  Rn 

4/20 

5/25 

Poplar  Rn,  S 

4/20 

4/20,  5/4 

Vanscoyoc  Rn 

4/27 

4/27,5/18 

5/18 

Bradford  Countv 

5/11.  10/5 

Millstone  Ck 

4/20 

Mountain  Lk 

10/5 

Schrader  Ck 

4/20,  5/25 

4/20 

Sugar  Ck 

4/20 

4/20*,  2/22/99 

Sugar  Ck.  N Br 

4/20 

4/27,5/11,9/28 

Sugar  Rn 

4/20 

4/20,4/27,5/11,9/28, 

Sugar  Run  Ck 

4/20 

12/14,  2/22/99 

Sunfish  Pd 

4/27,5/4,5/18,5/25,  10/5 

4/20,  4/27 

Towanda  Ck 

4/27 

4/20,5/4,  5/11,  10/5 

Towanda  Ck,  S Br 

4/27 

4/27 

Tuscarora  Ck 

4/20 

4/27 

Wysox  Ck 

4/27 

4/27,  5/4 
5/4,  5/18,  5/25 

Bucks  County 

4/27,  5/25 

Delaware  Canal 

4/20 

5/18 

Lake  Luxembourg 

4/20,4/27.5/11.  10/5. 

4/27 

12/7,  2/15/99 

4/20,  5/1 1 

Levittown  Lk 

4/20*.  5/4*.  5/11*, 

4/27 

10/5,  12/7,  2/15/99 

4/27,  5/1 1 

Neshaminy  Ck 

4/20,  4/27,  5/1 1 

4/27,5/4,5/11,  10/5, 

Perkiomen  Ck,  E Br 

4/20.4/27,5/11.  10/5 

12/7,2/15/99 

Tohickon  Ck 

4/20,  5/4 

4/27,  5/4 

Unami  Ck 

4/20,  5/4 
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Waterway 


Week  of: 


Waterway 


Week  of: 


Butler  County 


Bear  Ck 

5/11 

Buffalo  Ck 

4/20,4/27,5/4,5/11, 

Buffalo  Rn,  Ltl 

5/25,  10/5 
5/4 

Connoquenessing  Ck 

4/20 

Connoquenessing 
Ck,  Ltl 

4/27,  5/1 1 

Glade  Run  Lk 

4/20, 5/4*,  5/11*,  1/4/99 

Harbor  Acres  Lk 

5/11,  10/5,  1/11/99 

McMurray  Rn 

5/4 

Silver  Ck 

5/11 

Slippery  Rock  Ck 

4/27,5/11,5/18,  10/5 

Slippery  Rock  Ck,  N Br  5/4 

Thom  Ck 

4/27,  5/1 1 

Cambria  County 

Beaverdam  Rn 

5/4 

Bens  Ck 

4/20,  5/1 1 

Blacklick  Ck,  N Br 

4/20,  4/27 

Chest  Ck 

4/20,  5/18,  10/5 

Conemaugh  R,  Ltl,  N Br  4/27,  5/1 1 

Duman  Dm 

4/20*,  5/4*,  5/18, 

Elton  Sportsmens  Dm 

12/14,  2/15/99 
5/11,5/18 

Hinckston  Rn 

5/11,5/18 

Howells  RN 

4/20,  4/27 

Killbuck  Rn 

4/27,  5/4 

Killbuck  Rn,  Ltl 

5/4 

Laurel  Lick  Rn 

4/27,  5/1 1 

Laurel  Rn 

5/4,  5/11, 5/18 

Lake  Rowena 

4/20*,  5/4*,  5/11, 

Noels  Ck 

10/5,  12/14,2/15/99 
5/11 

Paint  Ck,  Ltl 

5/11,5/18 

Slate  Lick  Rn 

5/4 

Stewart  Rn 

4/20,  4/27 

Cameron  County 

Brooks  Rn 

4/20,5/4,5/18 

George  B.  Stevenson  Rs 

; 4/27*,  5/11  *,5/1 8, 

Hicks  Rn,  E Br 

10/5,  12/14,2/1/99 
4/27,  5/18,  5/25 

Hicks  Rn,  W Br 

5/25 

Jerry  Rn,  Up 

5/18 

Mix  Rn 

4/27,  5/18,  5/25 

North  Ck 

5/25 

Sinnemahoning  Ck, 
Driftwood  Br 

4/27,5/4,  5/11,9/28 

Sinnemahoning  Ck, 
First  Fk 

4/20,  5/4 

Sinnemahoning- 
Portage  Ck 

5/25 

West  Ck 

4/20.  5/25 

Wykoff  Rn 

5/18 

Carbon  County 

Aquashicola  Ck 

4/27.  5/4,  5/1 1 

Bear  Ck,  Bg 

4/20 

Buckwha  Ck 

5/4,5/18 

Drakes  Ck 

5/11 

Fourth  Rn 

4/20 

Hunter  Ck 

4/20 

Lehigh  Canal 

4/20,  5/4,  9/28 

Lehigh  R 

5/4,  5/25 

Lizard  Ck 

5/18 
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Week  of:  Waterway 


Carbon  County  cont. 

Clearfield  County  cont 

Mahoning  Ck 

4/27,  5/4 

LaBorde  Br 

5/25 

Mauch  Chunk  Ck 

4/20,  4/27 

Medix  Rn 

4/20,4/27,5/11,6/1 

Mud  Rn 

5/11,9/28 

Moose  Ck 

5/4 

Pohopoco  Ck 

4/27,5/11 

Muddy  Rn,  Ltl 

4/20 

Sand  Spring  Rn 

4/27,  5/4,  5/1 1 

North  Witmer  Rn 

5/25 

Stony  Ck 

4/27 

Parker  Lk 

5/4*,5/18*,6/l,  10/5, 11/2 

Centre  County 

Sinnemahoning  Ck, 
Bennett  Br 

5/25 

Bald  Eagle  Ck 

5/4.  5/18,5/25 

South  Witmer  Rn 

5/25 

Beech  Ck,  S Fk 

4/27 

Tannery  Dm 

5/4*,  5/18* 

Black  Bear  Rn 

4/27 

Wilson  Rn 

5/25 

Black  Moshannon  Ck 
Boy  Scout  Dm 

4/27,5/4,5/25,6/1.  10/5 
5/11 

Clinton  County 

Cold  Stream 

5/18 

Baker  Rn 

4/20 

Fishing  Ck,  Ltl 

5/25 

Cooks  Rn 

4/20 

Marsh  Ck 

4/27 

Fishing  Ck 

5/4,  5/18,  10/5 

Mountain  Br 

5/18 

Fishing  Ck,  Ltl 

5/25 

Penns  Ck 

4/20 

Hyner  Rn 

4/20 

Pine  Ck 

5/4,5/11,5/25,6/1 

Hyner  Rn,  Lf  Br 

4/20 

Poe  Ck 

4/20,  5/11,  10/5 

Hyner  Rn,  Rt  Br 

4/20,  5/11.5/18 

Poe  Lk 

4/20*,  5/18*,  5/25, 

Kettle  Ck 

4/20,4/27,5/11,5/18 

6/1.  10/5,  11/9 

Kettle  Ck  Lk 

4/27,  5/4*,  5/18*, 

Sinking  Ck 

4/20 

10/5,  12/14,2/1/99 

Sixmile  Rn 

4/27,  5/4,  5/25,  6/1 

Long  Rn 

4/20 

White  Deer  Ck 

5/4 

Rauchtown  Ck 

4/20,  5/4 

Chester  County 

Beaver  Ck 

4/20,  5/11 

Young  Womans  Ck,  L Br  4/27,  5/1 1 , 5/18,  6/1 

Columbia  County 

Brandywine  Ck,  E Br 

4/20,  5/18 

Beaver  Rn 

4/20 

Brandywine  Ck,  W Br 

4/20,  5/11,5/18 

Briar  Creek  Lk 

4/20*,  4/27*,  5/4, 

Buck  Rn 

4/20 

10/5,  11/2,2/1/99 

Elk  Ck,  Bg 

4/27 

Fishing  Ck 

5/4,  5/18,  10/5 

Elk  Ck,  E Br 

4/27 

Fishing  Ck,  Ltl 

4/27 

French  Ck 

4/27,5/11,5/18,9/28 

Roaring  Ck 

5/11,5/18 

Octoraro  Ck,  E Br 

4/27,5/18 

Scotch  Rn 

4/20 

Pickering  Ck 

5/4,  5/18,  9/28 

West  Ck 

4/27 

Pocopson  Ck 
Valley  Ck,  W 

4/20,  5/1 1 
4/20,  5/18,9/28 

Crawford  County 

White  Clay  Ck 

4/20,5/18,6/1 

Caldwell  Ck 

5/4,  5/18,  10/5 

White  Clay  Ck,  E Br 

4/20,5/18,6/1 

Conneaut  Ck 

4/27 

White  Clay  Ck,  Md  Br  4/20,  5/18,  9/28 

Five  Mile  Ck 

5/18 

Clarion  County 

McLaughlin  Ck 
Muddy  Ck 

5/25 

5/18 

Beaver  Ck 

4/20 

Oil  Ck 

6/1 

Canoe  Ck 

4/27 

Oil  Ck,  E Br 

5/18 

Cathers  Rn 

5/4 

Pine  Ck 

5/18,5/25 

East  Sandy  Ck 

4/27 

Sugar  Ck 

5/18 

Leatherwood  Ck 

5/4 

Sugar  Ck,  Ltl 

5/4 

Mill  Ck 

4/20,  5/4,  5/18 

Thompson  Ck 

5/25 

Piney  Ck 

5/18 

Woodcock  Ck 

4/20,  10/5 

Toms  Rn 
Turkey  Rn 

4/27, 5/4, 5/1 8,(^1,  6$,  9/28 
4/20 

Cumberland  County 

Clearfield  County 

Big  Spring  Ck 
Childrens  Lk 

4/20,  5/4,  9/28 
5/4,  5/1 1 * 

Anderson  Ck 

4/27,  5/25 

Doubling  Gap  Lk 

4/20,  4/27* 

Beaver  Rn 

4/20 

Fuller  Lk 

5/11* 

Beech  Rn 

5/25 

Green  Spring  Ck 

4/27,  9/28 

Chest  Ck 

4/20,  5/18 

Laurel  Lk 

4/20*,  5/4,  5/11*,  5/18, 

Clearfield  Ck,  Ltl 

4/20,  5/4,  10/5 

10/5,  12/14,  2/22/99 

Curry  Rn 

5/4 

Middle  Spring  Ck 

5/4,  5/25 

Cush  Ck 

4/27 

Mountain  Ck 

5/11,5/18,5/25,  10/5 

Goss  Run  Dm 

4/20*,  5/4* 

Old  Town  Rn 

4/20 

Hockenberry  Rn 

5/25 

Opossum  Ck  Lk 

4/27*,  5/11  *,9/28, 

Jack  Dent  Br 

4/20,  4/27.  5/1 1 

12/14,  2/22/99 

Janesville  Dm 

4/20*,  10/5,  11/2 

Yellow  Breeches  Ck 

4/20,  4/27,  5/4,  5/1 1 

* = Saturday  stocking.  See  separate  listing  on  last  two  pages. 
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Dauphin  County 

Fayette  County  cont. 

Armstrong  Ck 

4/27,5/11 

Dunlap  Ck 

Clarks  Ck 

5/4,  5/11,5/18,  10/12 

Dunlap  Ck  Lk 

Manada  Ck 

5/4,  5/25,  10/5 

Middletown  Rs 

4/20,  4/27 

Georges  Ck 

Pine  Ck 

5/25 

Indian  Ck 

Powell  Ck 

4/27.  5/18 

Meadow  Rn 

Powell  Ck,  S Fk 

5/25 

Mill  Rn 

Stony  Ck 

5/4,  5/18,  5/25 

Sandy  Ck,  Bg 

Rattling  Ck 

4/27,5/11,5/25 

Virgin  Rn  Dm 

Rattling  Ck,  E Br 

4/27 

Wiconisco  Ck 

4/27,  5/1 1 

Youghiogheny  R 

Delaware  County 

Chester  Ck 

5/11.5/18 

Chester  Ck,  E Br 

4/20,5/11,5/18,  10/12 

Forest  County 

Chester  Ck,  W Br 

5/11,5/18 

Beaver  Rn 

Darby  Ck 

4/20,  5/4,  5/18,  10/12 

Bluejay  Ck 

Darby  Ck.  Ltl 

5/18 

Coon  Ck,  Bg 

Ithan  Ck 

4/20,  5/4 

Coon  Ck,  Ltl 

Ridley  Ck 

4/20,  5/4,  5/18,  10/12 

Hickory  Ck,  East 
Hickory  Ck,  West 

Elk  County 

Hickory  Rn,  Ltl 

Bear  Ck 

5/18 

Maple  Ck 

Byrnes  Rn 

4/27 

Millstone  Ck,  W Br 

Clarion  R,  E Br 

5/11,5/18,6/1 

Queen  Ck 

Clarion  R,  W Br 

5/4,  5/11,5/18.9/28 

Ross  Rn 

Crooked  Ck 

4/27,5/4,  5/18,6/1 

Salmon  Ck 

Hicks  Rn 

4/27,  5/18,  5/25 

Spring  Ck 

Hicks  Rn,  E Br 

4/27,  5/18,  5/25 

The  Branch 

Hicks  Rn.  W Br 

5/25 

Tionesta  Ck 

Hoffman  Rn 

5/4 

Tionesta  Ck,  S Br 

Laurel  Rn  Rs 

4/27*,  5/4*.  9/28,  12/7 

Toms  Rn 

Maxwell  Rn 

5/18 

Mead  Rn 

5/4 

Wards  Ranch  Pd 

Medix  Rn 

4/20,4/27,5/11,6/1 

Mill  Ck,  Bg 

4/20,4/27,5/11,5/25, 

Franklin  County 

6/8,  9/28 

Antietam  Ck.  E Br 

Millstone  Ck 

4/20,4/27,5/11,5/25 

Millstone  Ck,  E Br 

4/20,  4/27,  5/25,  6/8 

Antietam  Ck,  W Br 

Mix  Rn 

4/27,5/18,5/25 

Buck  Rn 

Powers  Rn 

4/27,5/4,  5/18,  6/1 

Carbaugh  Rn 

Ridgway  Rs 

4/27*,  5/4*,  9/28,  12/7 

Conococheague  Ck 

Rocky  Rn 

5/4 

Spring  Ck 

4/27,  5/1 1 

Conococheague  Ck, 

Spring  Ck,  E Br 

5/11 

W Br 

Straight  Ck 

6/1 

Conodoguinet  Ck 

Twin  Lks 

4/27*,  5/4*,  5/18 

Cove  Ck,  Ltl 

Toby  Ck,  Ltl 

5/4,  5/18 

Dennis  Ck 

West  Ck 

4/20,  5/25 

Falling  Spring  Br 

Wilson  Rn 

6/1 

Letterkenny  Rs 

Wolf  Rn 

Erie  County 

4/27 

Muddy  Rn 
Rowe  Rn 

Cascade  Ck 

4/20,  4/27 

Fulton  County 

Conneauttee  Ck 

4/27,5/11 

Aughwick  Ck,  Ltl 

Crooked  Ck 

5/4 

Aughwick  Ck,  Ltl,  N Br 

Elk  Ck 

4/20,  4/27 

Aughwick  Ck,  Ltl,  S Br 

French  Ck,  S Br 

4/27,  5/4 

Brush  Ck 

Lake  Pleasant 

4/27, 5/4*.  12/7,  2/8/99 

Cove  Ck 

Twentymile  Ck 

4/20,  5/4 

Cowans  Gap  Lk 

Upper  Gravel  Pit 

4/20*,  2/8/99 

Laurel  Fk 

Fayette  County 

Licking  Ck 

Back  Ck 

5/11 

Oregon  Ck 

Dunbar  Ck 

4/20,  5/25,  10/5 

Sideling  Hill  Ck 

* - Saturday  stocking.  See  separate  listing  on  last  two  pages. 


Week  of: 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

4/27,  6/1 

Fulton  County  cont. 
Spring  Rn 

6/1 

4/20*,  4/27,  5/4*,  5/1 8, 

Tonoloway  Ck,  Ltl 

5/18 

6/1.  10/5,  12/7,  2/8/99 

Wooden  Bridge  Ck 

6/1 

4/20,  5/18 
4/20 

Greene  County 

5/4,5/18 

Browns  Ck 

4/20 

4/20,  5/1 1 

Duke  Lk 

4/27*,  5/11*.  12/14. 

4/20,  5/18 

2/15/99 

4/27*.  5/4*.  5/25, 

Wheeling  Ck,  Dunkard  Fk  5/4 

12/7.  2/8/99 

Wheeling  Ck, 

4/20,  5/4,  5/11,5/18, 

Dunkard  Fk,  N Fk 

4/20,  5/4 

6/8,6/29,  7/20,  8/31, 

Wheeling  Ck, 

10/5,2/8/99 

Dunkard  FT,  S Fk 

4/20 

Whiteley  Ck 

4/20 

5/18 

Huntingdon  County 

4/20,  5/11,6/1,6/8 

Aughwick  Ck.  Ltl.  N Br  5/18 

5/4.  5/18 

Blacklog  Ck 

5/11,5/25 

4/27 

Globe  Rn 

4/20 

5/4,  5/18,9/28 

Greenwood  Lk 

5/11*,  5/18* 

5/4 

Hares  Valley  Ck 

4/27 

5/18 

Laurel  Rn 

4/20,4/27.5/18,  10/5 

5/18 

Licking  Ck,  W 

5/4 

5/11 

North  Spring  Br 

4/27 

5/4 

Saddler  Ck 

5/4 

4/27,5/11,6/1 

Shade  Ck 

4/27 

4/20,4/27.  5/11 

Shaver  Ck 

4/20 

4/27,5/11 

Standing  Stone  Ck 

4/20,5/4,  5/11,5/18 

4/20 

Stone  Valley  Lk 

5/4*,  10/5. 12/7, 2/15/99 

4/20.  4/27,  5/4,  5/1 1 

Three  Springs  Ck 

4/27 

5/4,  5/25 

Trough  Ck,  Great 

4/20,  4/27.  5/4.  10/5 

4/27,5/4,  5/18,6/1, 

Tuscarora  Ck 

5/1 1 , 5/25 

6/8,  9/28 

Whipple  Lk 

5/11*.  5/18*,  12/7 

4/27,5/4,  11/2 

Indiana  County 

Blacklegs  Ck 

5/11 

5/11,5/25,6/1,6/8. 

Blue  Spruce  Lk 

4/20* 

10/5 

Brush  Ck 

5/11 

4/20,  4/27 

Cush  Ck 

4/27 

5/11 

Cush-Cushion  Ck 

4/27 

5/25 

Laurel  Rn 

5/11 

4/20,  5/4,  5/11,6/1. 

Mahoning  Ck,  Ltl 

4/20.  5/4.  10/5 

6/8,  10/5 

Mudlick  Rn 

5/4 

Toms  Rn 

4/20,  5/11 

4/27,  5/4 

Two  Lick  Ck,  S Br 

4/27 

5/11 

Yellow  Ck 

4/20,  5/1 1 

5/25 

Yellow  Ck,  Ltl 

5/11 

5/11,5/25 
5/11,5/25,  10/5 

Jefferson  County 

4/27*,  10/5,  12/14 

Big  Rn 

5/18 

5/11,5/25 

Canoe  Ck 

4/27 

5/11,5/25 

Cathers  Rn 

5/4 

Clear  Ck 

4/27.  5/18,  6/22.  9/28 

Clear  Rn 

4/27 

5/18 

Cloe  Lk 

4/20*.  4/27*.  12/14,2/1/99 

5/18 

Five  Mile  Rn 

5/4 

4/20,  4/27,  5/18 

Horm  Rn 

4/20 

5/4 

Mahoning  Ck,  E Br 

4/27 

6/1 

Mill  Ck 

4/20 

4/20, 4/27, 5/11*.  5/18*, 

Mill  Ck.  Ltl 

5/4 

10/5,  12/14,2/22/99 

Pekin  Rn 

5/4 

5/4 

Rattlesnake  Ck 

5/18 

4/27 

Rattlesnake  Rn 

5/18 

5/11 

Red  Bank  Ck 

5/4.5/18.6/22 

5/11 

Red  Bank  Ck,  N Fk 

4/20.  4/27,  5/4.  9/28 
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Waterway 


Week  of: 


Week  of:  Waterway 


Jefferson  County  coni. 

Sandy  Ck,  Ltl 

5/11,5/18 

Sandy  Lick  Ck 

4/20,  5/1 1 

Toby  Ck,  Ltl 

5/4,5/18 

Walburn  Rn 

5/4 

Wolf  Rn 

5/11 

Juniata  County 

Big  Rn 

4/27 

Blacklog  Ck 

5/11,  5/25 

Cocolamus  Ck 

4/27 

Delaware  Ck 

4/27 

Homing  Rn 

4/27 

Horse  Valley  Rn 

5/25 

Laurel  Rn 

5/25 

Licking  Ck.  E 

4/20,4/27,5/11,5/18 

Lost  Ck 

4/27 

Tuscarora  Ck 

5/11,5/25 

Lackawanna  County 

Aylesworth  Ck  Lk 

4/20*,  4/27* 

Gardners  Ck 

5/11 

Lackawanna  Lk 

5/4,5/11,9/28,2/22/99 

Lackawanna  R 

5/4,  5/18 

Lehigh  R 

4/20,4/27,5/11,9/28 

Merli  Samoski  Lk 

4/20*,  4/27*,  5/1 1,5/25, 

Roaring  Bk 

10/5,  1 1/2,  2/22/99 
5/11, 5/25,  10/5 

Spring  Bk 

5/4 

Tunkhannock  Ck,  S Br 

4/20,  5/4 

Wallenpaupack  CL.  W Br 

5/4 

Lancaster  County 

Beaver  Ck,  Bg 

4/27,5/18 

Beaver  Ck,  Ltl 

4/27,5/18 

Bowery  Rn 

5/4 

Chickies  Ck,  Ltl 

4/20,  4/27 

Climbers  Rn 

5/18 

Cocalico  Ck,  Ltl 

4/27,5/18 

Conestoga  Ck,  Ltl 

5/4,  5/11 

Conestoga  Ck,  Ltl,  W Br 

5/4,  5/1 1 

Conowingo  Ck 

5/4,  5/18 

Conoy  Ck 

4/20,  4/27 

Donegal  Ck 

4/20,  4/27,  10/5 

Eshelman  Rn 

4/20,  5/4 

Fishing  Ck 

5/4 

Hammer  Ck 

5/4,  5/11 

Indian  Rn 

5/18 

Londonland  Rn 

4/20 

Meetinghouse  Ck 

4/20 

Middle  Ck 

4/27,5/18 

Muddy  Ck,  Ltl 

4/27 

Muddy  Run  Rec  Lk 

4/27*,  10/5, 12/7,2/15/99 

Octoraro  Ck,  E Br 

4/27,5/18 

Octoraro  Ck,  W Br 

4/27,5/11,  10/5 

Pequea  Ck 

4/27,5/18 

Rock  Rn 

4/27,5/18 

Shearers  Ck 

5/4,  5/1 1 

Trout  Rn 

5/18 

Tucquan  Ck 

5/4 

Lawrence  County 

Beaver  R,  Ltl,  N Fk 

4/20 

Bessemer  Lk 

4/20*,  4/27*,  5/11, 

Big  Rn 

10/5,  1/4/99 
5/11 
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Lawrence  County  cont. 

Cascade  Quarry 

4/20*,  10/5,  12/14 

Deer  Ck 

5/4 

Hickory  Rn 

5/4 

Honey  Ck 

4/20 

Neshannock  Ck 

4/20,5/4,5/11,5/18, 10/5 

Slippery  Rock  Ck 

4/27,5/11,5/18,  10/5 

Taylor  Rn 

4/27 

Lebanon  County 

Bachman  Rn 

4/20,  4/27 

Conewago  Ck 

4/20,  4/27 

Hammer  Ck 

5/4,  5/1 1 

Lions  Lk 

4/27 

Marquette  Lk 

4/20 

Mill  Ck 

5/4,  5/18 

Quittapahilla  Ck 

4/27,  5/4,  5/18,  10/5 

Rexmont  Dm,  Lw 

4/20,  5/4 

Rexmont  Dm,  Up 

4/20,  5/4,  10/5 

Snitz  Ck 

4/20,  5/18 

Stony  Ck 

5/4,  5/18,  5/25 

Stovers  Dm 

10/5,  12/14,  2/22/99 

Trout  Rn 

4/20 

Tulpehocken  Ck 

5/11,5/25 

Lehigh  County 

Cedar  Ck 

5/4,  5/18 

Coplay  Ck 

5/4,  5/18 

Jordan  Ck 

4/20,  5/4,  9/28 

Kistler  Ck 

4/27 

Leaser  Lk 

4/20*,  4/27,  10/5, 
12/14,2/22/99 

Lehigh  Ck,  Ltl 

4/27,5/11,5/25,9/28 

Ontelaunee  Ck 

4/27 

Swabia  Ck 

5/11, 5/18 

Switzer  Ck 

5/11 

Trout  Ck,  Bg 

5/18,6/1 

Luzerne  County 

F E Walter  Rs 

5/4*,  5/18* 

Francis  Slocum  Lk 

4/20 

Harvey  Ck 

5/4,5/11,5/18,9/28 

Harveys  Lk 

5/18,9/28 

Irena  Lk 

4/20*,  5/4,  5/18*, 
10/5,2/1/99 

Lake  Francis 

4/20,  5/4,  5/18 

Lake  Took-A-While 

4/20,  4/27 

Lehigh  R 

5/4,  5/25 

Lily  Lk 

4/27*.  5/11  *,10/5,  2/1/99 

Moon  Lk 

4/20*,  5/4,  5/11, 
5/18*,  10/5,  2/1/99 

Mountain  Springs  Lk 

5/4*,  5/11  *,5/18* 

Nescopeck  Ck 

5/4,5/11,  10/5 

Pine  Ck 

5/18 

Sylvan  Lk 

11/2 

Wapwallopen  Ck 

4/20,  5/4 

Wrights  Ck 

5/4 

Lycoming  County 

Bear  Ck,  Ltl 

4/20,  4/27,  5/4 

Black  Hole  Ck 

4/20,  5/4 

Blockhouse  Ck 

5/4 

Hoagland  Rn 

4/20 

Larrys  Ck 

5/4 

Little  Pine  Lk 

4/27*,  5/4*,  5/18, 
10/5,  12/7,2/1/99 

Lycoming  County  cont. 

Loyalsock  Ck 

4/20,  5/4,  5/25,  6/1, 
10/5 

Lycoming  Ck 

4/27,5/11,5/18 

Mill  Ck 

5/11 

Muncy  Ck 

4/20,4/27,5/4,5/11,10/5 

Muncy  Ck,  Ltl 

4/27 

Pine  Bottom  Rn,  Up 

4/20 

Pine  Ck 

4/27,  5/4 

Pine  Ck,  Ltl 

4/20,  4/27,5/11,  10/5 

Roaring  Bk 

6/1 

Rock  Rn 

4/20,4/27,5/18,6/1 

Spring  Ck 

5/4 

Trout  Rn 

4/20 

White  Deer  Hole  Ck 

5/4 

McKean  County 

Allegheny  R 

5/11 

Bell  Rn 

4/27 

Bradford  Rs  #3 

4/20*,  5/4*,  10/5, 
12/21,2/22/99 

Brewer  Rn 

5/11 

Chappel  Fk 

4/20,  5/4,  5/18,6/1 

Clarion  R,  W Br 

5/4,5/18 

Colegrove  Bk 

5/11 

Combs  Ck 

4/27 

Hamlin  Lk 

4/20*,  5/4*,  5/18,  10/5 

Havens  Rn 

5/25 

Kinzua  Ck 

4/27,5/11,5/25,6/8, 
6/22,  10/5 

Kinzua  Ck,  S Br 

4/27 

Marvin  Ck 

4/20,5/4,5/18,5/25,10/5 

Meade  Rn 

4/20,  5/4,  5/18,6/1 

Potato  Ck 

4/20,  5/1 1 

Potato  Ck,  W Br 

5/11 

Red  Mill  Bk 

5/25 

Sevenmile  Rn 

5/4 

Skinner  Ck 

4/27 

Sugar  Rn 

5/18 

Tionesta  Ck,  E Br 

5/4 

Tunungwant  Ck,  W Br  5/18,  10/5 

Twomile  Rn 

5/11 

Willow  Ck 

4/20,  5/4,  5/18,  6/15 

Mercer  County 

Cool  Spring  Ck 

5/11,5/18,9/28 

Mill  Ck 

4/20 

Neshannock  Ck 

4/20,  5/4,  5/11,5/18 

Neshannock  Ck,  Ld,  W Br 

4/20 

North  Deer  Ck 

5/11 

Pine  Rn 

6/1 

Sandy  Ck 

5/4,  5/1 1 

Shenango  R 

4/20,5/11, 10/5,2/8/99 

Shenango  R,  Ltl 

5/11,5/25 

Wolf  Ck 

5/11,6/1 

Mifflin  County 

Havice  Ck 

4/27 

Honey  Ck 

5/18 

Kishacoquillas  Ck 

4/20,  5/4,  5/18 

Licking  Ck,  E 

4/20,  5/11,5/18 

Licking  Ck,  W 

5/4 

Lingle  Ck 

4/27 

Musser  Rn 

5/18 

Strodes  Rn 

5/18 

Treaster  Rn 

4/27 

* = Saturday  stocking.  See  separate  listing  on  last  two  pages. 
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Week  of: 

Monroe  County 

Appenzell  Ck 

4/20 

Brodhead  Ck 

4/27,  5/11,5/25,  10/5 

Buckwha  Ck 

5/4 

Bushkill  Ck 

4/27,5/4,  5/18,9/28 

Dotters  Ck 

5/18 

Hidden  Lk 

4/20*.  5/4,  2/22/99 

Lake  Ck 

5/18 

Lehigh  R 

4/20,4/27,5/11,9/28 

McMichaels  Ck 

5/1 1 , 5/25 

Pocono  Ck 

4/20,  5/18 

Princess  Rn 

5/18 

Snow  Hill  Dm 

4/20*,  5/4 

Tobyhanna  Ck 

4/20,4/27,5/18,9/28 

Tobyhanna  Lk 

11/2 

Montgomery  County 

Deep  Creek  Dm 

4/20,  4/27 

Loch  Alsh  Rs 

4/20,  4/27 

Mill  Ck 

4/20,  4/27 

Pennypack  Ck 

4/27,  5/4,  5/1 1 

Perkiomen  Ck 

4/20,  5/1 1 

Perkiomen  Ck,  E Br 

4/27,  5/1 1 

Skippack  Ck 

4/20,  5/4 

Stony  Ck 

4/20,  4/27 

Unami  Ck 

4/20,  5/4 

Unnamed  Trib 

4/20,  4/27 

Wissahickon  Ck 

4/20,  5/4,  5/18 

Montour  County 

Kase  Br 

4/27 

Mahoning  Ck 

4/20,  4/27 

Northampton  County 

Bushkill  Ck 

4/20,4/27,5/11,5/18, 
5/25,  10/5 

Bushkill  Ck,  Ltl 

5/11,5/25 

Hokendauqua  Ck 

5/18,5/25 

Indian  Ck 

5/18,5/25 

Jacoby  Ck 

5/11 

Lehigh  Canal 

4/20,  5/4 

Martins  Ck 

5/4,  5/1 1 

Minsi  Lk 

5/4*,  11/23,2/15/99 

Monocacy  Ck 

4/27,  5/25 

Saucon  Ck 

4/20,  5/25 

Waltz  Ck 

5/4,  5/1 1 

Northumberland  County 

Mahantango  Ck 

5/4 

Roaring  Ck,  S Br 

4/20 

Schwaben  Ck 

5/4 

Shamokin  Ck,  Ltl 
Zerbe  Twp  Rod  & 

4/20,  5/4,  5/1 1 

Gun  Club  Pd 

5/11 

Perry  County 

Allen  Holman  Lk 

4/20,4/27*,  10/5,  12/7 

Bixler  Rn 

5/25 

Buffalo  Ck 

5/4,  5/25 

Buffalo  Ck,  Ltl 

4/20,  5/4,  5/25 

Bull  Rn 

5/11 

Fishing  Ck 

5/4 

Fowler  Hollow  Rn 

5/11,5/18 

Horse  Valley  Rn 

5/25 

Juniata  Ck,  Ltl 

5/25 

Laurel  Rn 

5/25 

* - Saturday  stocking.  See  separate  listing  on  last  two  pages. 
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Waterway 

Week  of: 

Perry  County  cont. 

McCabe  Rn 

5/25 

Montour  Ck 

5/25 

Panther  Ck 

5/18 

Raccoon  Ck 

5/18 

Sherman  Ck 

4/27,5/18 

Shultz  Ck 

5/11 

Philadelphia  County 

Pennypack  Ck 

4/27,  5/4,  5/1 1 

Wissahickon  Ck 

4/20.  5/4,  5/18,  10/12 

Pike  County 

Bushkill  Ck 

4/27,  5/4,  5/18,  9/28 

Bushkill  Ck,  Ltl 

4/20,4/27,5/4,  5/18 

Decker  Bk 

4/20,  4/27,  5/4 

Dingmans  Ck 

5/4,  9/28 

Fairview  Lk 

5/18,  11/2 

Lackawaxen  R 

5/11,5/18,9/28 

Lake  Loch  Lomond 

4/20,  5/4 

Lake  Minisink 

4/20,  5/4 

Little  Mud  Pond 

4/20,  5/4 

Masthope  Ck 

4/20,  4/27 

Promised  Land  Lk,  Lw  4/20*.  5/4,  1 1/2 

Saw  Ck 

4/27 

Shohola  Ck 

6/1 

Potter  County 

Allegheny  R 

5/4,  5/11,5/18,  10/5 

Bailey  Rn 

5/4 

Cowanesque  R 

4/27 

Cowley  Rn,  E Br 

4/20,  5/11,5/25 

Cowley  Rn,  W Br 

4/20,  5/1 1 

Elevenmile  Ck 

5/4 

Fishing  Ck 

4/27 

Fishing  Ck,  E Br 

4/27 

Fishing  Ck,  W Br 

4/27 

Freeman  Rn 

4/20,  5/1 1 

Genesee  R 

5/18 

Genesee  R,  Md  Br 

5/18 

Genesee  R,  W Br 

5/18 

Kettle  Ck 

4/27,5/18,5/25,6/1, 10/5 

Kettle  Ck,  Ltl 

5/4,5/18,5/25,6/1 

Lyman  Lk 

4/20*,  4/27*,  5/1 8, 6/29, 
10/5,  11/16,2/22/99 

Lyman  Rn 

5/4 

Oswayo  Ck 

5/4 

Oswayo  Ck,  S Br 

5/4 

Pine  Ck 

4/20,5/11 

Pine  Ck,  W Br 

5/4 

Sinnemahoning  Ck,  E 
Sinnemahoning  Ck, 

Fk  4/20,5/11,5/25 

First  Fk 

4/20,5/4,  5/11,  10/5 

South  Woods  Br 

4/20,  5/25 

Schuylkill  County 

Bear  Ck 

5/4,  9/28 

Beaver  Ck 

5/18 

Catawissa  Ck,  Ltl 

5/25 

Cold  Rn 

5/18 

Deep  Ck 

4/20 

Lizard  Ck 

5/18 

Locust  Ck 

4/27,  5/1 1 

Locust  Lk 

4/20,4/27,5/11,5/25, 

12/14,2/1/99 

Lofty  Rs 

4/27 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Schuylkill  County  coni. 

Mahanoy  Ck,  Ltl 

5/11, 5/25 

Mahantango  Ck 

5/4 

Mahoning  Ck 
Neifert  Ck  Flood 

4/27 

Control  Rs 

5/25 

Pine  Ck 

4/20,5/4,5/11,5/18,5/25 

Pumping  Station  Dm 

4/27,  5/25 

Rabbit  Run  Rs 

5/4 

Red  Ck 

5/4 

Schuylkill  R,  Ltl 

5/18,9/28 

Swatara  Ck,  Lw,  Ltl 

5/4 

Swatara  Ck,  Up,  Ltl 

5/4 

Tuscarora  Lk 

9/28 

Whipoorwill  Dm 

4/27,5/18,5/25 

Snyder  County 

Kern  Rn 

5/11 

Mahantango  Ck,  N Br 

5/4 

Mahantango  Ck,  W Br  5/4 

Middle  Ck 

4/20 

Middle  Ck,  N Br 

5/11 

Middle  Ck,  S Br 

5/11 

Swift  Rn 

4/20,  5/11,5/18 

Somerset  County 

Beaverdam  Ck 

5/18 

Beaverdam  Rn 

5/25 

Bens  Ck 

4/20,5/18 

Bens  Ck,  S Fk 

4/20,5/18 

Blue  Hole  Ck 

4/20 

Breastwork  Rn 

4/27 

Brush  Ck 

6/1 

Casselman  R 

4/27 

Clear  Shade  Ck 

5/4,  5/25,  6/1 

Cub  Rn 

5/25 

Elk  Lick  Ck 

6/1 

Fall  Ck 

4/20 

Flaugherty  Ck 

6/1 

Gladdens  Rn 

5/18 

Jones  Mill  Rn 

4/20,  5/4.  5/18,  5/25 

Juniata  R,  Raystown  Br  4/27 

Kimberly  Rn 

5/4,  5/1 1 

Kooser  Lk 

4/20*.  4/27*,  5/1 1 , 6/29 

Kooser  Rn 

4/20,  5/4,  5/11 

Laurel  Hill  Ck 

4/20,4/27,5/4,5/11, 10/5 

Laurel  Hill  Lk 

4/20*,  4/27*,  5/25, 
12/14.  2/8/99 

McClintock  Rn 

5/11 

Miller  Rn 

6/1 

Piney  Ck 

5/4,  5/25 

Piney  Rn 

5/25 

Shafer  Rn 

5/18 

Shaffers  Rn 

4/20 

Stony  Ck 

5/18,6/1 

Tub  Mill  Rn 

6/1 

Whites  Ck 

5/11 

Wills  Ck 

4/27,5/18,6/1 

Youghiogheny  R 

4/20,  5/4,  5/11,5/18, 
6/8,  6/29,  7/20,  8/3 1 , 
10/5,  2/8/99 

Sullivan  County 

Double  Rn 

5/11 

Elk  Ck 

5/11 

Fishing  Ck,  W Br 

5/4 

Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater  33 


Waterway 

Week  of: 

Sullivan  County  cont. 

Hunters  Lk 

4/27*,  5/11,5/18*, 
9/28,  11/16,  2/22/99 

Loyalsock  Ck 

4/27,5/11 

Loyalsock  Ck,  Ltl 

5/11 

Mehoopany  Ck,  N Fk 

4/27 

Mill  Ck 

5/11 

Muncy  Ck 

4/27,  5/4 

Pole  Bridge  Rn 

5/11 

Rock  Rn 

5/18 

Susquehanna  County 

Fall  Bk 

4/20 

Gaylord  Ck 

4/27 

Lackawanna  R 

5/4,  5/18 

Martin  Ck 

4/20 

Meshoppen  Ck 

4/27 

Meshoppen  Ck,  W Br 

4/27 

Nine  Partners  Ck 

5/11 

Quaker  Lk 

4/20,4/27,5/18,  11/2 

Salt  Lick  Ck 

4/27,  5/1 1 

Silver  Ck 

4/27 

Snake  Ck 

4/20 

Starrucca  Ck 

5/4 

Tunkhannock  Ck 

5/18 

Tunkhannock  Ck,  E Br  5/25 

Wyalusing  Ck,  E Br 

4/27 

Wyalusing  Ck,  Md  Br 

4/27 

Wyalusing  Ck,  N Br 

4/27 

Tioga  County 

Asaph  Rn 

4/27 

Asaph  Rn,  Lf 

4/27 

Beechwood  Lk 

4/20,4/27*  5/11*,  12/21 

Cowanesque  R 

4/27 

Lake  Hamilton 

4/20*,  5/4*,  10/5, 
11/16,  2/22/99 

Long  Rn 

4/20,  4/27,  5/4 

Marsh  Ck 

5/11 

Mill  Ck 

4/27 

Pine  Ck 

4/20,4/27,5/4,5/11,5/18 

Roaring  Bk 

6/1 

Stony  Fk 

5/4 

Stony  Fk,  E Br 

5/4 

Tioga  R 

4/20 

Union  County 

Buffalo  Ck 

4/20,  5/25 

Buffalo  Ck,  N Br 

5/18 

Halfway  Lk 

4/27*,  5/11*,  10/5, 11/2 

Laurel  Rn 

5/18 

Penns  Ck 

5/18 

Rapid  Rn 

4/20,  5/4,5/18,6/1 

Spring  Ck 

5/4 

Spruce  Rn 

5/4 

White  Deer  Ck 

4/20,  5/4,  5/25,  10/5 

Venango  County 

East  Sandy  Ck 

5/25 

Hemlock  Ck 

5/25 

Horse  Ck 

5/25 

Justus  Lk 

4/27*,  5/11*,  10/5, 
11/2,  2/15/99 

Mill  Ck 

5/25 

Oil  Ck 

4/27,5/4,  5/11,  10/5 

Pine  Rn 

5/25 

Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater 


Waterway 

Week  of: 

Venango  County  cont. 

Pithole  Ck 

4/27,  5/4 

Pithole  Ck,  W 

4/27 

Prather  Ck 

5/11 

Sandy  Ck 

5/4,  5/1 1 

Sandy  Ck,  Ltl 

5/4,  10/5 

Scrubgrass  Ck,  Ltl 

5/25 

Sugar  Ck 

4/27,5/11,5/18 

Sugar  Ck,  E Br 

4/27 

Sugar  Ck,  Ltl 

5/11 

Two  Mile  Rn,  Lw 

5/4 

Two  Mile  Rn,  Up 

5/4,  5/1 1 

Warren  County 

Blue  Eye  Rn 

5/18 

Brokenstraw  Ck 

4/27,5/18 

Brokenstraw  Ck.  Ltl 

5/11 

Browns  Rn 

5/4 

Caldwell  Ck 

5/4,5/18,  10/5 

Caldwell  Ck,  W Br 

5/18 

Chapman  Lk 

4/27*,  5/18, 5/25, 
11/30,  1/4/99 

Farnsworth  Br 

4/20,  5/4,  5/18,  5/25 

Fourmile  Rn 

5/18 

Hemlock  Rn 

5/4 

Hickory  Ck,  E 

5/4 

Hickory  Ck,  W 

5/4 

Jackson  Rn 

5/25,  9/28 

Perry  Magee  Rn 

5/11 

Pine  Ck 

5/18,5/25 

Queen  Ck 

5/4 

Sixmile  Rn 

5/18 

Sixmile  Rn,  N Fk 

5/18 

Spring  Ck 

5/11 

Spring  Ck,  E Br 

5/11 

Thompson  Rn 

4/20,  5/4,  5/11,6/8 

Tidioute  Ck 

5/11 

Tionesta  Ck 

4/20,4/27,  5/4,  5/11 

Tionesta  Ck,  E Br 

4/27 

Tionesta  Ck,  S Br 

5/4,  5/25 

Tionesta  Ck,  W Br 

4/27,5/4,5/25,6/1,  10/5 

Twomile  Rn 

5/11 

Washington  County 

Aunt  Clara  Fk 

4/27 

Canonsburg  Lk 

4/20, 4/27*,  5/4, 5/11*, 
5/18,5/25,  10/5,  11/2, 
2/15/99 

Chartiers  Ck,  Ltl 

5/18,5/25,  10/5 

Dutch  Fk  Ck 

5/18.  10/5 

Dutch  Fk  Lk 

4/20, 4/27*,  5/4,  5/11*, 
5/18,5/25, 10/5,  11/2, 
2/15/99 

Enlow  Fk 

4/20,5/18 

Kings  Ck 

4/27 

Millers  Rn 

4/27,  5/4 

Mingo  Ck 

4/20,4/27,5/4,5/18 

Pike  Rn 

4/20,  4/27,  5/4,  10/5 

Templeton  Fk 

4/20 

Tenmile  Ck 

4/20,  5/18 

Wayne  County 

Butternut  Ck 

4/27,  9/28 

Dyberry  Ck 

5/4,  5/18,9/28 

Dyberry  Ck.  E Br 

5/4,  5/18,5/25,6/1 

Dyberry  Ck,  W Br 

5/4 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Wayne  County  cont. 

Equinunk  Ck 

6/1 

Jones  Ck 

4/27 

Lackawanna  R 

5/4,  5/18 

Lackawaxen  R 

5/11,5/18,5/25,9/28 

Lackawaxen  R,  W Br 

5/25,  6/1 

Long  Pd 

5/11,  5/18,  11/2 

Upper  Woods  Pd 
Van  Auken  Ck 

4/27*.  5/11*,  5/18,  11/2 

(Waymart  Br) 

5/11 

Wallenpaupack  Ck,  W Br  4/27,5/4 

Westmoreland  County 

Donegal  Lk 

4/20*,  4/27, 5/4*,  5/11, 
5/18,5/25, 12/7,2/15/99 

Fourmile  Rn 

4/20,  4/27,  5/25 

Hannas  Rn 

5/11 

Hendricks  Ck 

4/20 

Indian  Ck 

4/20,  4/27,  10/5 

Jacobs  Ck 

4/20,  5/4 

Keystone  Lk 

4/20*,  4/27, 5/4*,  5/11, 
5/18, 10/5, 12/7,2/15/99 

Linn  Rn 

5/4,  5/1 1 

Loyalhanna  Ck 

4/20,4/27,  5/11,5/18, 
5/25,  10/5 

Mammoth  Lk 

4/20*,  5/4*,  5/11, 
10/5,2/15/99 

Mill  Ck 

5/11 

Northmoreland  Lk 

4/20*,  4/27*,  5/11, 
10/5,2/15/99 

Roaring  Rn 

4/27 

Sewickley  Ck,  Bg 

5/4,  5/11 

Tubmill  Ck 

4/20 

Twin  Lk,  Lw 

4/20,  4/27,  5/4,  5/11, 
10/5,  12/7,2/15/99 

Twin  Lk,  Up 

12/7 

Wyoming  County 

Bowman  Ck 

5/4,5/18,  10/5 

Horton  Ck 

4/20 

Lake  Winola 

5/11,  11/2 

Leonard  Ck 

5/4 

Mehoopany  Ck 

4/27 

Mehoopany  Ck,  N Fk 

4/27 

Meshoppen  Ck 

4/20,  4/27 

Meshoppen  Ck,  W Br 

4/27 

Oxbow  Lk 

4/20,  10/5 

Riley  Ck 

4/20 

Tunkhannock  Ck,  S Br 

4/20,5/4,5/11,5/18,10/5 

York  County 

Bald  Eagle  Ck 

4/27 

Beaver  Ck 

4/27 

Blymire  Hollow  Rn 

5/4 

Codorus  Ck 

4/20,  4/27 

Codorus  Ck,  E Br 

4/20,  5/4,  5/18 

Codorus  Ck,  S Br 

4/20,  5/4 

Fishing  Ck 

4/20,  4/27,  5/4,  5/1 1 

Haldeman  Pond  #1 

4/20 

Hanover  Water  Co  Dm 

4/20,  10/5,  12/14 

Leibs  Ck 

4/27 

Lk  Marburg 

4/20 

Muddy  Ck 

4/20,  4/27,  10/5 

Muddy  Ck,  N Br 

4/20,  4/27 

Muddy  Ck,  S Br 

4/27 

Otter  Ck 

4/20,  5/11 

Yellow  Breeches  Ck 

4/20,  4/27 

* = Saturday  stocking.  See  separate  listing  on  last  two  pages. 
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Pennsylvania's  1 998  Approved  Trout  Waters 


SATURDAY  STOCKINGS 


At  its  January  1997  meeting,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission  created  Saturday  stockings  on  some  publicly  owned  lakes 
as  a way  to  increase  and  diversify  fishing  opportunities.  All  these 
Saturday  stockings  are  inseason,  beginning  after  the  April  18  trout 
season  opener.  Since  1978,  Commission  practice  has  been  to  an- 
nounce only  the  week  that  waters  will  receive  inseason  stockings. 
That  policy  will  continue  on  the  vast  majority  of  trout-stocked  wa- 
ters. By  announcing  these  special  Saturday  stockings  and  their  loca- 
tions on  public  lakes,  the  Commission  hopes  to  serve  segments  of  the 


angling  public  who  may  benefit  from  fishing  immediately  after  fish  are 
stocked. 

Because  of  conditions  beyond  the  Commission's  control  (weather, 
pollutions,  posting,  mechanical  failures  in  stocking  trucks,  etc.),  last- 
minute  changes  in  stocking  schedules  may  occur.  In  such  instances,  the 
district  waterways  conservation  officer  will  attempt,  when  possible,  to 
notify  the  local  media  of  these  changes.  However,  if  the  changes  occur 
after  local  media  deadlines  or  the  officer  is  committed  to  other  assign- 
ments, notice  of  the  changes  may  not  occur. 


Waterway 

Date 

Time 

Time 

Allegheny  County 

Deer  Lks 

4/25 

2:30pm 

Deer  Lks 

5/2 

2:30pm 

North  Park  Lk 

4/25 

4:30pm 

North  Park  Lk 

5/2 

4:30pm 

Beaver  County 

Brady  Rn  Lk 

4/25 

1 :45pm 

Brady  Rn  Lk 

5/9 

1 :45pm 

Hereford  Manor  Lk.  Lw 

5/2 

1 : 15pm 

Hereford  Manor  Lk,  Lw 

5/16 

1 : 15pm 

Hereford  Manor  Lk,  Up 

5/2 

1 : 15pm 

Hereford  Manor  Lk.  Up 

5/16 

1 : 15pm 

Raccoon  Lk 

5/9 

1 :45pm 

Raccoon  Lk 

5/23 

1 :45pm 

Berks  County 

Angelica  Lk 

4/25 

1 1 :45am 

Blair  County 

Canoe  Lk 

4/25 

10:30am 

Canoe  Lk 

5/9 

10:30am 

Bucks  County 

Levittown  Lk 

4/25 

12:30pm 

Levittown  Lk 

5/9 

12:30pm 

Levittown  Lk 

5/16 

12:30pm 

Butler  County 

Glade  Run  Lk 

5/9 

1 :30pm 

Glade  Run  Lk 

5/16 

1 :30pm 

Cambria  County 

Duman  Dm 

4/25 

1 1 :30am 

Duman  Dm 

5/9 

1 1 :30am 

Lk  Rowena 

4/25 

1 1 :30am 

Lk  Rowena 

5/9 

1 1 :30am 

Cameron  County 

George  B.  Stevenson  Rs 

5/2 

1 1 :00am 

George  B.  Stevenson  Rs 

5/16 

1 1 :00am 

Centre  County 

Poe  Lake 

4/25 

1 :00pm 

Poe  Lake 

5/23 

10:00am 

Fishing  & Boating  Memories  Last  A Lifetime 

Waterway 

Date 

Time 

Clearfield  County 

Goss  Run  Dm 

4/25 

12:00pm 

Goss  Run  Dm 

5/9 

2:30pm 

Janesville  Dm 

4/25 

10:30am 

Parker  Lk 

5/9 

10:30am 

Parker  Lk 

5/23 

10:30am 

Tannery  Dm 

5/9 

12:00pm 

Tannery  Dm 

5/23 

10:30am 

Clinton  County 

Kettle  Ck  Lk 

5/9 

10:45am 

Kettle  Ck  Lk 

5/23 

10:45am 

Columbia  County 

Briar  Creek  Lk 

4/25 

1 1 :30am 

Briar  Creek  Lk 

5/2 

1 1 :30am 

Cumberland  County 

Childrens  Lk 

5/16 

10:00am 

Doubling  Gap  Lk 

5/2 

10:00am 

Fuller  Lk 

5/16 

10:00am 

Laurel  Lk 

4/25 

9:30am 

Laurel  Lk 

5/16 

10:00am 

Opossum  Ck  Lk 

5/2 

10:00am 

Opossum  Ck  Lk 

5/16 

10:00am 

Elk  County 

Laurel  Rn  Rs 

5/2 

1 1 :00am 

Laurel  Rn  Rs 

5/9 

1 1 :00am 

Ridgway  Rs 

5/2 

1 1 :00am 

Ridgway  Rs 

5/9 

1 1 :00am 

Twin  Lks 

5/2 

1 1 :00am 

Twin  Lks 

5/9 

1 1 :00am 

Erie  County 

Lake  Pleasant 

5/9 

9:00am 

Upper  Gravel  Pit 

4/25 

9:30am 

Fayette  County 

Dunlap  Ck  Lk 

4/25 

1 1 :00am 

Dunlap  Ck  Lk 

5/9 

10:30am 

Virgin  Rn  Dm 

5/2 

10:30am 

Virgin  Rn  Dm 

5/9 

10:30am 

Franklin  County 

Letterkenny  Rs 

5/2 

1 1 :00am 

Waterway 

Date 

Fulton  County 

Cowans  Gap  Lk 

5/16 

1 1 :45  am 

Cowans  Gap  Lk 

5/23 

1 1 :45am 

Greene  County 

Duke  Lk 

5/2 

2:15pm 

Duke  Lk 

5/16 

2:15pm 

Huntingdon  County 

Greenwood  Lk 

5/16 

12:00pm 

Greenwood  Lk 

5/23 

12:00pm 

Stone  Valley  Lk 

5/9 

9:45pm 

Whipple  Lk 

5/16 

10:00am 

Whipple  Lk 

5/23 

10:00am 

Indiana  County 

Blue  Spruce  Lk 

4/25 

1 2:45pm 

Jefferson  County 

Cloe  Lk 

4/25 

1 1 :30am 

Cloe  Lk 

5/2 

1 1 :30am 

Lackawanna  County 

Aylesworth  Ck  Lk 

4/25 

2:30pm 

Aylesworth  Ck  Lk 

5/2 

2:30pm 

Merli  Samoski  Lk 

4/25 

2:30pm 

Merli  Samoski  Lk 

5/2 

2:30pm 

Lancaster  County 

Muddy  Run  Rec  Lk 

5/2 

1 1 :30am 

Lawrence  County 

Bessemer  Lk 

4/25 

2:00pm 

Bessemer  Lk 

5/2 

2:00pm 

Cascade  Quarry 

4/25 

2:00pm 

Lehigh  County 

Leaser  Lk 

4/25 

12:15pm 

Luzerne  County 

F E Walter  Rs 

5/9 

1 1 :45am 

F E Walter  Rs 

5/23 

1 1 :45am 

Irena  Lk 

4/25 

1 1 :45am 

Irena  Lk 

5/23 

1 1 :45am 

Lily  Lk 

5/2 

12:00pm 

Lily  Lk 

5/16 

12:00pm 
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Waterway 

Date 

Time 

Waterway 

Date 

Time 

Waterway 

Date 

Time 

Luzerne  County  cont. 

Pike  County 

Venango  County 

Moon  Lk 

4/25 

1 1:45am 

Promised  Land  Lk,  Lw 

4/25 

2:30pm 

Justus  Lk 

5/2 

12:45pm 

Moon  Lk 

5/23 

1 1 :45am 

Justus  Lk 

5/16 

12:45pm 

Mountain  Springs  Lk 

5/9 

1 1:45am 

Potter  County 

Mountain  Springs  Lk 

5/16 

12:00pm 

Lyman  Lk 

4/25 

10:00am 

Warren  County 

Mountain  Springs  Lk 

5/23 

1 1 :45am 

Lyman  Lk 

5/2 

9:30am 

Chapman  Lk 

5/2 

9:30am 

Lycoming  County 

Somerset  County 

Washington  County 

Little  Pine  Lk 

5/2 

10:30am 

Kooser  Lk 

4/25 

10:00am 

Canonsburg  Lk 

5/2 

2:00pm 

Little  Pine  Lk 

5/9 

10:30am 

Looser  Lk 

5/2 

10:00am 

Canonsburg  Lk 

5/16 

2:00pm 

Laurel  Hill  Lk 

4/25 

10:00am 

Dutch  Fk  Lk 

5/2 

4:30pm 

McKean  County 

Laurel  Hill  Lk 

5/2 

10:00am 

Dutch  Fk  Lk 

5/16 

4:30pm 

Bradford  Rs  #3 

4/25 

10:00am 

Bradford  Rs  #3 

5/9 

9:45am 

Sullivan  County 

Wayne  County 

Hamlin  Lk 

4/25 

10:00am 

Hunters  Lk 

5/2 

1 1 :00am 

Upper  Woods  Pd 

5/2 

3:00pm 

Hamlin  Lk 

5/9 

9:45am 

Hunters  Lk 

5/23 

1 1 :00am 

Upper  Woods  Pd 

5/16 

3:00pm 

Monroe  County 

Tioga  County 

Westmoreland  County 

Hidden  Lk 

4/25 

2:30pm 

Beechwood  Lk 

5/2 

9:30am 

Donegal  Lk 

4/25 

2:00pm 

Snow  Hill  Dm 

4/25 

2:30pm 

Beechwood  Lk 

5/16 

9:30am 

Donegal  Lk 

5/9 

2:00pm 

Lake  Hamilton 

4/25 

10:30am 

Keystone  Lk 

4/25 

12:00pm 

Northampton  County 

Lake  Hamilton 

5/9 

10:15am 

Keystone  Lk 

5/9 

12:00pm 

Minsi  Lk 

5/9 

12:00pm 

Mammoth  Lk 

4/25 

1:30pm 

Union  County 

Mammoth  Lk 

5/9 

1:30pm 

Perry  County 

Halfway  Lk 

5/2 

10:00am 

Northmoreland  Lk 

4/25 

12:30pm 

Allen  Holman  Lk 

5/2 

9:30am 

Halfway  Lk 

5/16 

10:00am 

Northmoreland  Lk 

5/2 

12:30pm 

Pennsylvania  Fish-for-Free  Days 
June  6, 1998  (Saturday) 
September  26, 1998  (Saturday) 


Mark  these  dates  on  your  calendar  and  plan  to  take  a friend  fishing! 
These  dates  are  free  fishing  days  in  Pennsylvania.  No  fishing  license  is 
needed  to  fish  on  either  of  these  two  days.  It’s  a great  way  to  introduce  a 
friend  or  relative  to  the  lifelong  sport  of  fishing.  It’s  a good  time-and  a 
fun  way-to  spend  a day  with  the  entire  family.  Remember  that  all  other 
regulations  apply,  but  no  fishing  license  is  needed.  Take  advantage  of  this 

opportunity.  You’ll  be  glad  you  did! 


Mind  Your  Stream  Manners 


• Use  good  manners  on  the 
stream  today  to  ensure  your 
access  to  your  favorite  fishing 
spots  tomorrow.  If  fishing  on 
private  land,  remember  that  you 
are  a guest  of  the  landowner. 


• Ask  permission  of  the  landowner 
before  entering  on  private  land. 

• Treat  the  area,  including  trees, 
shrubs  and  lawns,  with  respect. 

• When  departing,  leave  the  area  as 
clean  as  you  found  it.  Littering  is 
unlawful  as  well  as  bad  manners. 


• Do  not  obstruct  driveways, 
cattleways,  or  fields,  and  do  not  dig 
in  or  drive  over  cleared  or  cultivated 
land.  These  actions  are  also 
unlawful. 
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Have  you  priced  canoeing  attire  lately? 

A classy  wind  shirt  costs  $60,  $50  gets  a 
stylish  sun  hat,  and  $80  buys  fast-drying 
river  pants.  Serious  paddlers  will  want  $60 
paddling  gloves,  a $90  pile  sweater,  $85  river 
shoes  and  a $400  dollar  Gore-textm 
stormsuit.  For  about  a grand,  you  can  join 
the  high-tech  crowd.  Thank  goodness  you 
can  put  it  all  on  VISA! 

Admittedly,  I’m  being  flippant  because 
I own  lots  of  expensive  clothes— not  to 
impress  my  friends,  mind  you,  but  because 
they  have  features  (they  dry  fast,  resist 
stains,  are  waterproof  and  breathable,  etc.) 
traditional  ones  can’t  match.  Each  sum- 
mer, I guide  canoe  trips  in  northern  Canada 
where  rivers  run  cold  and  help  is  an  air- 
plane ride  away.  In  this  country,  you  want 
every  advantage  you  can  get. 

But  my  northern  trips  take  up  only 
about  four  weeks  of  my  eight-month 
canoeing  season.  The  rest  of  the  year,  I’m 
a casual  canoeist— probing  the  gentle 
rivers  and  streams  near  my  home.  On 
these  jaunts,  I usually  rely  on  a blend  of 
traditional  and  high-tech  gear.  This  saves 
wear  on  pricey  clothes. 

Here’s  a nose-to-toes  overview  of  what 


you  need  for  casual  canoeing.  We’ll  review 
reliable  low-cost  items  and  suggest  flashy 
alternatives  that  will  decimate  your  credit 
card.  Space  prohibits  a discussion  of  April 
ice-out  and  white-water  outfits. 

Hats 

Hats  are  at  the  top  of  the  list.  You  need 
three— a cool  fedora  for  sun,  a wide- 
brimmed  waterproof  rain  hat,  and  a warm 
cap  that  covers  your  ears.  An  inexpensive 
cotton  fishing  hat  will  do,  and  so  will  a 
cheap  ball  cap  if  you  put  sunscreen  on  your 
ears  and  wear  a cowboy  handkerchief  on 
the  back— Lawrence  of  Arabia  style.  You’ll 
also  want  a serious  rain  hat.  Without  one, 
your  head  will  be  snuggled  inside  the  hood 
of  your  rain  parka  and  you  won’t  see  the 
river.  Ten  bucks  buys  a yellow  plastic- 
coated  souwester,  like  the  ones  lobster 
fishermen  wear.  Wear  the  souwester  alone 
in  rain,  together  with  your  sun  hat,  or  over 
a light  fleece,  acrylic  or  wool  stocking  cap. 

If  you  want  a pricey  sun  hat,  go  for  a 
genuine  Canadian  Tilley™  or  a U.S.  made 
Ultimate  Hat™  (an  exact  Tilley  copy).  Both 
are  made  from  pre-shrunk,  white  (sun- 
reflecting)  cotton  and  cost  $30  to  $50.  They 


are  worth  every  penny!  Trust  me;  if  you 
want  to  look  like  a real  canoeist,  you  will 
wear  a Tilley! 

A Tilley  hat  will  soak  through  in  pro- 
longed rain.  What  won’t  soak  through  is 
a classic  Seattle  Sombrero  (about  $45),  from 
Outdoor  Research,  Inc.  The  “Sombrero” 
is  watertight  and  breathable  (it’s  Gore-tex), 
and  the  fashionable  choice  of  many  accom- 
plished paddlers.  Four  sizes  fit  all  and  each 
size  is  widely  adjustable— so  you  can  cinch 
tight  for  wind,  or  loosen  to  wear  over  a 
stocking  cap.  Naturally,  there’s  a chin  strap. 

Equally  good  and  similarly  priced  are 
the  less  stylish,  serious  souwesters  you’ll 
find  at  upscale  sailing  shops. 

Rainsuits 

The  low-cost  ones  construction  work- 
ers wear  are  fine  for  casual  canoeing.  Many 
paddlers  even  use  them  on  expeditions  to 
the  Arctic.  The  new  construction-grade 
suits  (about  $50)  are  light  and  compact. 
Industrial  supply  stores  and  high-end 
discount  stores  have  them. 

Well-heeled  paddlers  will  fork  out  $300 
or  more  for  a Gore-tex  storm  suit  or  foul- 
weather  sailing  suit.  In  the  past,  Gore-tex 
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was  unreliable  and  some  canoeists  still 
don’t  trust  it.  However,  my  experience  over 
the  past  five  years  suggests  that  it  works 
as  advertised. 

A “fishing  shirt”  (or  “cagoule”)  is  more 
comfortable  than  a two-piece  rain  suit. 
Picture  a very  full  cut,  waterproof  parka 
that  goes  over  your  head  and  reaches  be- 
low the  knees  (you  don’t  need  rain  pants). 
Features  include  a hood  and  kangaroo 
pocket  on  the  chest.  Air  wafts  in  and  out 
under  the  large  open  skirt,  so  you  don’t 
overheat  in  a warm  rain.  Get  your  fishing 
shirt  large  enough  to  fit  over  warm  clothes 
and  your  life  jacket. 

Caution:  The  cagoule’s  long  skirt  can 
catch  on  debris  if  you  capsize,  so  stick  with 
a conventional  rain  suit  if  you’re  paddling 
rapids.  You’ll  find  $20  fishing  shirts  at 
discount  stores  and  $80  ones  at  mountain- 
eering shops. 


shower  and  continues  to  insulate  when  it’s 
soaked  with  rain.  Why?  Natural  fibers 
swell  when  wet;  most  synthetics  don’t! 
Wool  is  largely  out  of  fashion,  so  you’ll 
find  good  buys  at  second-hand  stores  and 
garage  sales. 

The  “in”  crowd— and  those  who  dislike 
wool— wear  shirts  made  from  luxurious 
polyester  fleece.  Fleece  dries  much  faster 
than  wool  and  it’s  non-scratchy,  non-al- 
lergenic,  and  fashionably  correct. 
Negatives:  Fleece  is  bulky  (trim  garments 
are  starting  to  appear)  and  it  has  a narrower 
temperature  comfort  range  than  wool. 
Unlike  wool,  fleece  won’t  stop  rain  or  camp- 
fire sparks.  And  be  careful— the  chemicals 
in  some  insect  repellents  will  dissolve  it. 

When  you  open  your  wallet,  be  aware 
that  low-priced  fleece  garments  differ  from 
their  high-priced  cousins  largely  in  features 
and  tailoring.  Cruel-weather  performance 


Outdoors  people  have  largely  abandoned 
“polypro”  in  favor  of  more  expensive  fab- 
rics that  feel  more  luxurious.  The  problem 
with  polypropylene  is  that  it  absorbs  and 
magnifies  body  odors.  You  must  wash  it 
frequently  or  you’ll  smell  like  a garbage  truck 
to  your  friends. 

Note:  All  synthetics  absorb  odors  to  some 
degree,  and  the  longer  they  go  unwashed, 
the  smellier  they  become.  Washing  items 
in  cold  water  will  not  remove  or  kill  all  the 
odor-causing  bacteria.  You  might  want  to 
rub  deodorant  into  the  armpits  of  your 
soiled  shirt  before  you  wash  it.  If  you  want 
to  keep  peace  with  your  friends  on  a long 
trip,  occasionally  chalk  the  arm-pits  of  your 
under  shirt  with  deodorant.  It  works! 

Don’t  change  anything  if  you’re  already 
comfortable  in  any  weather.  If  there’s  a 
problem,  try  to  develop  a solution  before 
you  run  out  and  buy  new  stuff. 


Shirts 

You  need  a light,  tightly-woven  long 
sleeve  “sun  shirt”  for  hot,  buggy  days  and 
a medium-weight  warm  one  to  ward  of  chill. 
Sun  shirt:  Any  cotton,  cotton-polyes- 
ter or  pure  polyester  dress  shirt  that  is 
not  navy  blue  (navy  attracts  mosquitoes 
and  black  flies)  will  do.  Some  experienced 
paddlers  wear  a white  dress  shirt  to  re- 
flect the  sun. 

Tightly  woven  nylon  shirts,  like  those 
made  by  North  Face  Tekware'"1  and 
ExOfficio,  are  the  pricey  alternative  to 
cotton  and  polyester.  North  Face  Tekware 
and  ExOfficio  shirts  feel  like  soft  combed 
cotton  and  are  stylish  enough  to  wear  with 
a tie.  They  are  cool  when  it’s  hot  and  warm 
when  it’s  not.  They  dry  quickly,  resist  stains 
and  wrinkles,  and  they’re  wind-proof  and 
bug-proof. 

Warm  shirt:  Wool  wards  off  a short 


is  similar  for  both  if  you  compare  garments 
of  equal  weight. 

Undershirts 

A cotton  tee-shirt  or  a cotton/polyester 
blend  will  suffice  for  summer  sun.  Be  aware 
that  blended  cottons  are  cold  and  clammy 
on  rainy  days,  while  the  new  polyesters  aren’t. 
Even  the  best  rain  gear  may  not  keep  you 
dry  if  you  wear  the  wrong  stuff  under  it. 

Long  Johns 

The  Scout  motto  is  “Be  prepared ! ’’—and 
that’s  I why  I always  pack  light  long  johns 
on  my  casual  canoe  trips.  Dupont 
Thermax™  (a  polyester)  is  my  favorite  fabric 
because  it  dries  fast,  never  feels  cold  or 
clammy,  and  doesn’t  hold  body  odors  as 
much  as  other  synthetics. 

Polypropylene  is  the  low-cost  alterna- 
tive to  Thermax  and  its  polyester  relatives. 


Pants 

I’ve  always  questioned  the  sanity  of 
people  who  will  pay  up  to  $100  for  high- 
tech  canoeing  pants  that  will  be  covered 
with  mud,  showered  with  campfire  sparks, 
and  stuck  with  sticks  and  pine  needles.  But 
frankly,  some  of  the  new  fabrics  are  worth 
every  penny.  This  summer,  my  wife,  Susie, 
and  I field-tested  some  new  North  Face 
Tekware  and  Ex  Officio  pants  on  our  sum- 
mer canoe  expeditions  in  Canada.  I wore 
the  Tekware  trousers  for  two  weeks  in  the 
Canadian  bush,  machine  washed  ’em  when 
I got  home,  and  then  confidently  wore  them 
to  a shirt-and-tie  event.  And  I got  com- 
pliments! Susie’s  Ex  Officio  field  pants 
looked  great,  too. 

The  secret  is  a tightly  woven,  fast-dry- 
ing, tear-resistant  nylon  fabric  treated  with 
a permanent  finish  that  draws  moisture 
away  from  your  skin.  Sweat  goes  through 
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the  fibers  and  you  stay  dr)'.  Best  of  all,  your 
legs  stay  cool  when  it’s  hot  and  warm  when 
it’s  not.  Susie  likes  her  Ex  Officio  pants 
because  they  have  zip-off  legs  and  convert 
to  shorts.  I’m  wary  of  losing  the  zippered 
knees  on  a canoe  trip,  so  I stand  on  my  long- 
legged  tradition. 

Inexpensive  pants:  Olive-drab  army  fa- 
tigues head  the  list  of  low-priced  canoe- 
ing pants.  Korean  War  cottons  dr)'  fast  and 
are  widely  available.  Cold  spring  canoe  trips 
demand  wool  pants,  or  long  johns  layered 
under  nylon  wind  pants.  Nylon  military 
pants  are  great  for  canoeing,  and  are  not 
too  expensive.  You’ll  want  to  wear  long 
johns  under  them  in  cold  weather. 

Blue  jeans  are  not  fit  for  canoeing.  Wet 
jeans  are  cold  and  they  take  forever  to  dr)'. 
Canoeists  do  not  wear  blue  jeans.  Not  ever! 

Sweaters,  coats 

A light  wool,  fleece  or  acrylic  sweater, 
plus  a change  of  clothes  from  nose  to  toes, 
is  all  you  need  for  casual  canoeing.  If  you 
get  cold,  put  on  your  long  johns,  double 
up  on  shirts,  and  add  wind  and  rain  gear. 
If  that’s  not  enough,  you’d  best  head  home 
and  wax  your  skis! 

Gloves 

Survey  some  casual  paddlers  on  a warm 
summer  day  and  you’ll  discover  that  almost 
none  has  gloves.  That’s  a mistake,  because 
unforeseen  storms  develop  and  tempera- 
tures drop  suddenly.  Your  paddles  are  your 
engines  and  you  can’t  paddle  with  your 
hands  in  your  pockets. 

You  can  buy  adequate  canoe  gloves  for 
next  to  nothing,  or  you  can  spend  a for- 
tune. Here’s  what’s  available: 

Acrylic  gloves  cost  about  $5  at  your  lo- 
cal discount  store.  Be  sure  you  get  the  kind 
with  the  grippy  plastic  dots. 

Thermax  and  Thermastat™  (polyester) 
gloves  with  grippy  dots  are  twice  the  price 
of  acrylic  gloves,  but  they’re  much  warmer 
when  wet.  I like  wool  gloves  with  Sure- 
gripcm  dots  (about  $8)  when  it’s  really  cold. 
Many  trout  anglers  agree. 

Expensive  gloves  range  from  sport-spe- 
cific neoprene  paddling  gloves  to  hybrids 
(neoprene/ fleece,  leather/ fleece, 
Thinsulate‘m/Gore-tex,  etc.)  of  all  types. 
Gloves  costing  $50  are  not  uncommon 
on  the  canoeing  scene.  Serious  white-wa- 
ter canoeing— where  hands  are  cold  and 
wet  all  the  time— demands  specialized 
gear.  Casual  paddlers  do  fine  with  wool 
or  polyester. 

Socks 

Despite  high  tech  materials,  wool  re- 


Polished  paddlers  are  still  searching  for  the 
perfect  footwear,  so  you’ll  be  in  style  as  long 
as  what  you  wear  keeps  your  feet  warm  and 
comfortable.  The  exception  is  leather  boots, 
which  get  wet  and  stay  that  way. 

mains  the  word  in  outdoor  socks.  But  it’s 
important  to  wear  thin  wool,  polyester  or 
polypropylene  liner  socks  under  them.  The 
liners  wick  perspiration  away  from  your 
skin,  reduce  friction  and  eliminate  itch- 
ing. You’re  less  likely  to  blister  if  you  wear 
your  liner  socks  inside  out,  with  the  abra- 
sive seams  away  from  your  skin. 

Thick-fleece  socks  are  the  alternative  to 
wool.  Fleece  dries  faster  than  wool,  but 
it  has  a narrower  temperature  comfort 
range  and  it’s  not  as  durable. 

Footwear 

You  could  start  a war  with  this  one. 
Here’s  my  list: 

1.  Low-cut  sneakers  with  wool  socks. 
Low-cut  so  you  can  wrench  your  feet  out 
of  them  ifyou  step  into  the  water  and  catch 
a foot  between  rocks.  The  pricey  “river 
tennies”  you  find  at  equipment  stores  dry 
faster  and  are  more  grippy  than  standard 
sneakers. 

Polished  paddlers  wear  all  kinds  of  shoes 
(they’re  still  searching  for  the  perfect  pair), 
so  you’ll  be  in  style  as  long  as  what  you  wear 
keeps  your  feet  warm  and  comfortable.  The 
exception  is  leather  boots,  which  get  wet 
and  stay  that  way. 

2.  When  the  water’s  really  cold,  wear  wet- 
suit socks  inside  over-size  sneakers.  Or  wear 


Gore-tex  socks.  Your  feet  won’t  “rubber 
burn”  if  you  wear  thin  liner  socks  inside 
neoprene  socks  and  booties.  You  may  also 
get  a bad  chemical  burn  if  you  apply  in- 
sect repellent  to  skin  that  is  in  direct  contact 
with  rubber  socks  or  gloves. 

If  you’re  canoeing  cold  water  and  don’t 
have  neoprene  socks  or  booties,  wear  a 
knee-high  plastic  poly  bag  over  your  socks! 
Tightly  duct  tape  the  bags  around  your  legs 
and  put  on  your  tennis  shoes.  Your  feet 
will  be  warm,  even  if  cold  water  comes  in 
over  the  bags. 

3.  L.L.  Bean  boots  (leather  top,  rubber 
bottom)  are  the  traditional  solution  to  dry 
feet  on  canoe  trips  where  you  don’t  have 
to  wade  but  do  have  to  portage.  Bean  boots 
are  soft  and  flexible,  they  dry  fast  and  are 
reasonably  secure  on  wet  rocks.  Be  sure 
to  get  the  genuine  sheepskin  insoles,  which 
are  cooler  and  more  breathable  than  syn- 
thetics. 

4.  Sixteen-inch  high  rubber  “garden” 
boots  are  good  in  cool  weather,  as  long  as 
you  don’t  step  over  them  or  have  to  swim. 

5.  Neoprene  wet-suit  booties  with  felt 
soles  are  the  clear  choice  for  cold  rivers. 
Wet-suit  socks  or  Gore-tex  socks  worn 
inside  felt-soled  wading  shoes  are  wonder- 
ful if  you  have  to  wade.  Nothing  sticks  to 
wet  rocks  like  felt!  Ask  any  trout  angler. 

6.  Northern  wilderness  paddlers  some- 
times wear  16-inch  high  Tingleytm  rubber 
overshoes  (about  $20  at  industrial  supply 
stores).  Tingley’s  roll  to  fist  size  for  easy 
storage.  Their  soft,  pliable  soles  stick  to 
rocks  better  than  most  river  shoes. 

River  sandals  (which  were  designed  for 
rafters)  are  fine  for  sandy  bottomed  streams 
but  not  for  rock)'  rivers  where  pebbles  may 
catch  between  your  toes  when  you  wade. 
And  watch  out  for  mosquitoes— they’ll 
hone  in  on  your  bare  feet! 

Admittedly,  there  are  lots  more  options 
than  what’s  here.  More  and  more  people 
are  suddenly  discovering  water  sports  and 
manufacturers  are  responding  with  a 
wealth  of  new  products.  Only  a tech-weenie 
can  keep  up  with  it  all. 

Here’s  a good  plan:  Don’t  change  any- 
thing if  you’re  already  comfortable  in  any 
weather.  If  there’s  a problem,  try  to  de- 
velop a solution  before  you  run  out  and 
buy  new  stuff.  For  example,  do  you  dress 
in  layers  and  wear  fabrics  that  wick  water 
away  from  your  skin?  Do  you  put  on  your 
rain  gear  when  the  first  drop  falls,  or  do 
you  wait  until  you're  half-soaked?  Do  you 
keep  your  clothes  clean  and  in  repair?  Even 
the  best  equipment  can  fail  if  you  don’t 
maintain  it  and  use  it  properly. 
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by  Robert  Ik.  Petri 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  extremely  popular 
and  successful  Delayed-Harvest  trout  management  program 
has  been  giving  Pennsylvania  anglers  an  opportunity  to  throw 
off  the^nter^lue^^and  get  the  jump  on  Opening  Day  for  over 
a decade.  In  64  speciallyTegulated  stream  sections  across  the 
state,  the  early  season  trout  fisherman  has  the  opportunity  to 
do  more  than  soak  up  a little  sun  or  change  the  stornlwindows 
on  those  magic  days  in  March  and  early  April  when  the  oncoming 
spring  serves  up  a preview  of  the  warm  weather  to  come.  Thanks 
to  Delayed  Harvest,  we  can  put  off  those  household  chores  until 
another  day  and  hit  the  water. 

All  areas  of  the  Commonwealth  have  a healthy  share  of  De- 
layed-Harvest areas,  but  none  has  a better  variety  of  destina- 
tions than  the  northwest.  From  the  big-water  setting  of  Oil 
Creek  to  the  smaller  confines  of  Kinzua  Creek,  the  Delayed- 
Harvest  projects  of  Pennsylvania’s  northwest  offer  a satisfy- 
ing experience  for  almost  every  angling  taste.  Let’s  take  a closer 
look  at  the  possibilities. 


This  major  northwest  Pennsylvania  waterway  is  one  of  the 
region’s  best-loved  and  most  popular  trout  streams.  Heavily 
stocked  and  with  a reputation  for  producing  some  large  holdover 
brown  trout,  it’s  a busy  place  on  Opening  Day,  especially  in 
the  nine-mile  section  that  flows  through  Oil  Creek  State  Park 
in  northwest  Venango  County. 

The  lower  reaches  of  the  state  park  section  host  a 1.6-mile 
long  Delayed-Harvest,  Artificial-Lures-Only  (DHALO)  project 
that  extends  from  the  bridge  at  Petroleum  Center  downstream 
to  the  railroad  bridge  at  Columbia  Farm. 

Oil  Creek  in  the  project  water  is  one  of  the  largest  Pennsyl- 
vania streams  managed  under  the  Delayed-Harvest  program. 
Many  sections  easily  exceed  100  feet  in  width,  so  even  though 
this  is  a very  popular  and  busy  project,  there  is  almost  always 
room  to  stake  out  a run  or  riff  of  your  own.  Most  of  the  project 
water  is.  a series  of  deep  pocket  water  interspersed  with  a few 
deeper  pools.  
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Oil  Creek  is  usually  among  the  first  of  the  northwest  Delayed- 
Harvest  projects  to  receive  a pre-season  allotment  of  trout.  Stocking 
usually  takes  place  during  the  first  week  of  March.  The  Oil  Creek 
Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited  traditionally  supplements  this  stock- 
ing with  a healthy  complement  of  trout  raised  by  the  chapter  at 
its  nearby  rearing  ponds. 

Oil  Creek’s  size  in  the  project  water  can  make  it  difficult  to 
wade  and  fish  in  March  and  early  April.  But  during  years  of  lower 
spring  flow,  it  can  also  be  the  best  producer  of  any  of  the  northwest 
Delayed-Harvest  projects.  The  open  nature  of  the  Oil  Creek  valley 
often  allows  the  water  temperature  to  exceed  the  magic  50-de- 
gree mark  on  warmer  early  spring  days.  During  these  times,  the 
project  produces  a major  hatch  of  early  black  stoneflies,  and  the 
trout  rise  readily  to  them. 

Little  Sandy  Creek 

This  small  and  brushy  stream  near  the  village  of  Polk  in  Venango 
County  is  almost  a complete  opposite  in  appearance  to  Oil  Creek, 
but  it  also  offers  a quality  Delayed-Harvest  experience  for  the 
early  spring  angler.  A 1.3-mile  section  of  Little  Sandy,  from  the 
State  Route  3024  bridge  near  the  stream’s  mouth  just  west  of 
Polk  upstream  to  the  foot  bridge  at  the  Polk  Center  pump  house, 
is  managed  under  Delayed-Harvest,  Fly-Fishing-Only  (DHFFO) 
regulations.  The  stream  is  bridged  by  US  Route  62  just  above 
the  lower  project  limits,  and  there  are  numerous  pull-offs  here 
for  the  visiting  angler.  There  is  also  a parking  area  at  the  upper 
project  limit,  near  the  Polk  Center  pump  house. 

Like  Oil  Creek,  the  Little  Sandy  project  usually  receives  its  early 
spring  stocking  during  the  first  week  in  March,  and  Commis- 
sion plants  are  supplemented  by  fish  raised  by  the  Oil  Creek 
Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited.  According  to  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission Area  2 Fisheries  Manager  Ron  Lee,  Little  Sandy  Creek 
is  a “very  good”  trout  stream,  with  significant  holdover  of  stocked 
fish  as  well  as  fair  natural  reproduction  of  brook  and  brown  trout. 

The  project  section  of  Little  Sandy  is  characterized  by  short 
and  gentle  riffles  interspersed  with  deeper  runs,  and  a few  truly 
huge  pools.  While  Little  Sandy’s  smaller  size  means  that  it  will 
return  to  fishable  levels  after  spring  freshets  much  more  rapidly 
than  Oil  Creek,  the  deep  woods  setting  of  much  of  the  project 


1.  Little  Sandy  Creek,  Venango  County,  1.3  miles;  from 
SR  3024  at  Polk  upstream  to  old  bridge  at  Polk  Center  pump 
house.  Delayed-Harvest,  Fly-Fishing-Only. 

2.  Oil  Creek,  Venango  County,  1.6  miles;  from  the  bridge 
at  Petroleum  Center  downstream  to  the  railroad  bridge  at 
Columbia  Farm.  Delayed-Harvest,  Artificial-Lures-Only. 

3.  Caldwell  Creek,  Warren  County,  1.4  miles;  from 
Selkirk  highway  bridge  downstream  to  near  the  Dotyville 
Bridge.  Delayed-Harvest,  Fly-Fishing-Only. 

4.  East  Hickory  Creek,  Forest  County,  1.7  miles;  from 
the  Otter  Creek  bridge  on  Township  Road  328  upstream 
to  the  Queen  Creek  bridge  on  the  same  road.  Delayed-Harvest, 
Artificial-Lures-Only. 

5.  Kinzua  Creek,  McKean  County,  2.3  miles;  from  the 
U.S.  Route  219  bridge  at  Tally  Ho  downstream  to  Camp  Run. 
Delayed-Harvest,  Artificial-Lures-Only. 

6.  West  Branch  Clarion  River,  Elk  County,  0.5  mile; 
from  intersection  ofSR219  and  SR  4003  upstream  to  Texas 
Gulf  Sulphur  property.  Delayed-Harvest,  Fly-Fishing-Only. 

water  means  that  the  stream  warms  more  slowly  than  Oil  Creek, 
and  the  fish  will  often  be  less  active  and  likely  to  feed  on  a typi- 
cal March  day. 

Caldwell  Creek 

One  of  the  northwest’s  oldest  special  reg  areas  is  the  DHFFO 
project  on  Caldwell  Creek  in  southwest  Warren  County.  A 1.4- 
mile  section  of  the  stream  from  the  Selkirk  Road  bridge  down- 
stream to  a marking  wire  a short  distance  above  the  bridge  on 
the  Dotyville  Road  is  managed  under  DHFFO  regulations. 

Caldwell  Creek  is  a medium-size  waterway,  averaging  40  to  50 
feet  in  width  in  the  project  section.  A relatively  gentle  gradient 
prevails  here  as  the  stream  glides  through  patches  of  woodlot 
and  meadow.  There  is  an  abundance  of  downed  timber  to  pro- 
duce some  seriously  deep  pools  and  good  trout  cover  as  well  as 
many  fishy  looking  undercut  banks  for  the  angler  to  explore. 

One  of  the  keys  to  success  on  the  Caldwell  Creek  project  is  to 
explore  the  many  braided  sections  of  the  stream.  As  a fairly  good- 
sized  waterway,  Caldwell  takes  some  time  to  run  off  after  sig- 
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* East  Hickory  Creek,  Forest  County,  Delayed-Harvest, 
Artificial-Lures-Only  stretch.  This  project  is  in  a beautiful 
wooded  setting  along  the  western  edge  of  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest.  Access  is  easy. 


nificant  spring  rainfalls.  In  the  split  channels  that  dominate  a 
good  portion  of  the  project,  the  force  of  the  current  is  lessened, 
and  trout  gravitate  to  these  areas  seeking  less  arduous  holding 
conditions. 

The  Caldwell  Creek  project  is  easily  accessible  off  PA  Route 
27  a few  miles  north  of  the  crossroads  village  of  Enterprise  in 
Warren  County.  The  best  access  is  in  a large  parking  area  just 
to  the  east  of  the  project’s  upstream  limit  at  the  Selkirk  bridge. 
From  here,  a good  footpath  follows  both  stream  banks  through 
most  of  the  project. 

Caldwell  Creek  usually  receives  a pre-season  plant  of  brown 
trout  during  the  third  or  fourth  week  of  March,  and  offers  about 
three  weeks  of  pre-season  angling  for  the  early  spring  fisherman. 

Kinzua  Creek 

At  the  U.S.  Route  219  bridge  at  Tally  Ho  about  15  miles  south 
of  the  city  of  Bradford  in  McKean  County,  a 2.3-mile  long  DHALO 
project  begins  on  Kinzua  Creek,  and  extends  downstream  to  the 
junction  with  Camp  Run.  The  entire  project  traverses  the  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  Allegheny  National  Forest.  Forest  Service  Road 
321  closely  parallels  the  south  bank  of  the  stream  over  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  project,  providing  easy  access. 

In  its  project  waters,  Kinzua  Creek  is  a moderate-size  stream 
that  wanders  through  alternating  sections  of  deep  woods  and 
brief,  boggy  meadows.  Interspersed  throughout  are  numerous 
deeper  pools  with  lots  of  downed  timber  to  provide  good  trout 
cover.  Like  Caldwell  Creek,  the  stream  travels  through  numer- 
ous splits  and  braids  as  it  traverses  the  project  section,  and  in 
periods  of  higher  water,  these  more  sheltered  areas  draw  many 
trout  trying  to  escape  the  stronger  currents  of  the  main  stem. 

Kinzua  Creek  in  the  project  is  one  of  the  most  heavily  shaded 
of  the  Delayed-Harvest  areas  of  the  northwest,  and  it  is  located 
in  a portion  of  the  Commonwealth  where  winter  is  tenacious 
and  surrenders  grudgingly  to  spring.  It  takes  a warm  March 
day  to  push  the  water  temperature  very  far  up  into  the  40s  and 


trigger  trout  activity  here.  Hence,  in  early  spring,  this  water  is 
best  fished  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  particularly  in 
the  mid-afternoon. 

Kinzua  Creek’s  pre-season  stocking  of  brook  and  brown  trout 
usually  takes  place  in  mid-March  to  late  March,  but  the  best  pre- 
season fishing  takes  place  closer  to  opening  day  when  spring  gets 
a little  firmer  grip  on  the  land  and  water  temperatures  begin  to 
moderate. 

East  Hickory  Creek 

With  its  beautiful  wooded  setting  along  the  western  edge  of 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest  and  easy  access,  the  1.7-mile  long 
DHALO  project  on  the  middle  reaches  on  this  Forest  County 
waterway  is  one  of  northwest  Pennsylvania’s  most  popular  special 
reg  areas.  The  project  on  East  Hickory  Creek  extends  from  the 
Otter  Creek  bridge  on  Township  Road  328  upstream  to  the  Queen 
Creek  bridge  on  the  same  road.  The  road  closely  parallels  the 
entire  length  of  the  project  and  offers  numerous  pull-offs.  Ac- 
cess to  T328  is  off  PA  Route  666  just  east  of  the  Forest  County 
village  of  Endeavor. 

East  Hickory  is  a medium-sized  waterway  in  the  project  sec- 
tion, averaging  20  to  30  feet  wide  in  most  sections.  There  are 
many  undercut  banks  and  deeper  runs  and  pools  with  downed 
trees  or  large  boulders  to  provide  good  trout  cover. 

Like  Kinzua  Creek  to  the  north,  early  spring  water  tempera- 
tures in  East  Hickory  are  slow  to  warm,  and  your  best  fishing 
here  is  usually  later  in  the  day.  The  stream  usually  receives  its 
pre-season  allotment  of  brown  and  rainbow  trout  about  the  same 
time  as  Kinzua  Creek,  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  March. 

West  Branch,  Clarion  River 

The  DHFFO  project  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Clarion  River 
along  US  Route  219  about  two  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Wilcox 
is  short,  only  a half-mile  long.  But  because  the  substantial  size 
of  the  stream  and  its  fairly  open  valley  allow  for  more  rapid  rises 
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in  early  spring  water  temperatures,  this  project  may  be  one  of 
the  best  bets  in  the  northwest  for  an  outing  before  opening  day. 

The  West  Branch  in  the  project  is  a fairly  large  stream,  aver- 
aging 50  to  60  feet  wide  in  most  sections.  The  gradient  here  is 
relatively  gentle,  reminiscent  of  Caldwell  Creek.  There  are  sev- 
eral deep  pools  and  many  undercut  banks  to  provide  cover  all 
throughout  the  length  of  the  project.  The  West  Branch  is  stocked 
toward  the  end  of  March  with  brown  trout. 

According  to  Area  Fisheries  Manager  Ron  Lee,  recent  stream 
surveys  show  the  entire  West  Branch  of  the  Clarion  on  the  up- 
swing as  a trout  fishery.  Lee  says  that  trout  holdover  here  is  quite 
good  compared  to  most  of  the  other  Delayed-Harvest  projects 
of  the  northwest,  and  that  some  brown  trout  reproduction  is  taking 
place  as  far  downstream  as  the  lower  limits  of  the  project. 

Anglers  sampling  the  West  Branch  project  should  be  aware 
of  a few  “rules  of  the  road”  that  apply  specifically  to  these  wa- 
ters. No  wading  is  permitted  here,  and  all  fishing  must  be  done 
from  the  east  (Route  219  side)  bank. 

Tackle,  tactics 

Despite  their  newly  stocked  naivete’,  and  the  fairly  high  den- 
sity of  fish  present  under  the  catch-and-release  restrictions  in 
force  on  the  Delayed-Harvest  projects,  these  trout  are  not  always 
easy.  Cold  water  temperatures  and  some  of  the  highest  stream 
levels  of  the  season  present  an  angling  challenge  that  requires 
you  to  have  a good  knowledge  of  where  the  trout  will  be  and  why 
to  be  successful. 

Whether  you  are  a fly  angler  on  one  of  the  DHFFO  projects 
like  Caldwell  Creek  or  Little  Sandy,  or  a spin  fisherman  match- 
ing wits  with  the  trout  in  the  DHALO  area  of  East  Hickory  or 
Oil  Creek,  the  key  to  early  spring  success  is  to  fish  low  and  slow. 
March  and  early  April  water  temperatures  in  these  streams  are 
unlikely  to  exceed  45  degrees  on  all  except  the  warmest  early  spring 
days.  This  means  the  trout  will  be  somewhat  lethargic,  and  will 
be  seeking  areas  where  they  need  to  expend  minimal  energy  to 
hold  in  the  flow. 

Pay  special  attention  to  splits  in  the  stream  flow,  where  the 
force  of  the  current  is  considerably  lessened.  As  previously 
mentioned,  the  projects  on  Caldwell  Creek  and  Kinzua  Creek 
abound  with  these  divided  channels. 

Other  areas  to  concentrate  on  include  the  deeper  slack  water 
along  the  higher  stream  banks  just  out  of  the  flow,  the  holding 
spaces  behind  instream  obstructions  like  boulders  and  downed 
logs,  and  slack  sections  of  the  heads  of  the  larger  pools  just  be- 
low where  the  broken  water  ends.  Fish 
your  lure  or  sunken  fly  slowly  and  as 
close  to  the  bottom  as  possible.  In  the 
colder  flows  of  early  spring,  the  trout 
need  an  extra  second  or  two  to  make 
the  decision  to  expend  the  energy  to 
take  your  offering.  Give  them  that 
opportunity  by  fishing  your  lure  or 
fly  slow  and  deep. 

The  best  tackle  and  techniques  for 
these  Delayed-Harvest  areas  vary  by 
your  preference  in  gear  and  by  which 
project  you  choose  to  fish.  A good  rig 
for  the  spin  fisher  is  an  ultralight 
combo  with  a rod  of  5 feet  to  5 feet 

long  and  a spinning  reel  with  a retrieve 
ratio  of  5:1  or  more  spooled  with  4- 
or  6-pound  test.  On  the  larger  projects 


like  Oil  Creek,  a 6-foot  rod  works  equally  well.  The  higher  re- 
trieve ratio  reels  give  you  better  control  over  your  retrieve  and 
let  you  “walk”  your  lure  in  a deliberate  manner  through  good 
holding  water. 

Good  lures  for  fishing  these  project  waters  early  in  the  spring 
include  size  1 spinners  in  shades  of  silver  and  gold  and  small 
crankbaits  like  a crayfish  and  others.  Use  quartering  or  direct 
upstream  casts  and  retrieve  the  lure  just  fast  enough  to  keep  it 
moving  through  the  current. 

Fly  anglers  on  these  waters  cannot  go  wrong  with  an  assort- 
ment of  medium-size  nymphs  and  streamers.  The  Gold-Ribbed 
Hare’s  Ear  or  a black  stonefly  nymph  in  sizes  10  to  14  are  excel- 
lent and  reliable  searching  flies.  Use  enough  weight  to  get  them 
down  on  the  bottom  of  the  deeper  runs  and  along  the  under- 
cut banks.  Woolly  Buggers  in  shades  of  olive  and  black  in  sizes 
8 to  12  are  also  excellent  producers.  Try  dead-drifting  these  versatile 
flies  along  the  edges  of  good  cover,  much  as  you  would  a nymph. 
Then,  at  the  end  of  the  drift,  retrieve  the  fly  with  a series  of  short 
pulls  on  the  rod  tip  or  line.  Many  hits  will  come  just  as  the  re- 
trieve begins. 

Streamers  such  as  the  Gray  Ghost  and  White  Marabou  in  sizes 
8 to  12  retrieved  cross-current  deep  take  many  early  spring  De- 
layed-Harvest trout. 

Even  though  most  of  the  good  dry  fly  fishing  is  still  a month 
or  so  away,  occasionally  on  the  larger  projects  like  Oil  Creek  and 
Caldwell  Creek,  warm  days  and  moderate  flows  in  March  show 
the  visiting  angler  good  hatches  of  black  stoneflies  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  make  the  fish  take  notice.  Dark,  downwing  stonefly 
dries  in  sizes  12  to  14  are  a must  to  have  in  your  box  at  these  times. 

As  the  warmer  weather  of  April  arrives,  most  of  the  Delayed- 
Harvest  projects  of  the  northwest  host  good  hatches  that  start 
the  fish  rising.  Oil  Creek  and  Little  Sandy  have  a strong  Grannom 
caddis  hatch  in  mid-April,  and  on  almost  all  the  projects,  Blue 
Quills  in  size  18  appear  in  adequate  numbers  to  provide  good 
surface  fishing. 

On  Oil  Creek,  a 8 '/2-foot  to  9-foot  rod  balanced  for  a 5-weight 
or  6-weight  line  is  the  choice  of  most  of  the  stream’s  veteran  anglers. 
On  the  smaller  projects  like  Kinzua  Creek  and  East  Hickory,  a 
7 ‘/2-foot  to  8-foot  rod  is  a better  choice. 

In  Pennsylvania’s  northwest,  the  folks  like  to  think  their  part 
of  the  Commonwealth  offers  the  best  there  is  in  variety  in  almost 
all  facets  of  quality  of  life.  The  smorgasbord  of  Delayed-Har- 
vest angling  opportunities  to  be  found  here  is  no  exception.  It 
just  goes  on  and  on.  o 
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Ah,  Spring!  And  throughout  Pennsylva- 
nia covers  are  being  pulled  off  boats  to 
reveal  remnants  of  winter  hibernation. 
Undisturbed  for  months,  your  boat  has 
become  the  home  for  a variety  of  little 
critters  that  have  left  their  marks  on  canvas, 
fiberglass,  and  aluminum.  Leaves  that  went 
unnoticed  when  you  put  your  boat  away 
for  the  winter,  or  the  ones  that  blew  un- 
der your  cover  last  November,  have  created 
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patterns  on  canvas  and 
gelcoat,  and  that’s 
only  the  beginning. 

The  task  of  getting 
your  boat  ready  for 
launch  is  at  hand. 
Those  who  own  the 
bigger  boats  and  yachts  call  this  rite 
of  spring  “fitting  out.”  Whatever  you 
call  it,  no  matter  the  size  of  your  boat, 
if  it’s  aluminum  or  fiberglass,  car-top- 


by Alex  Zidock,  Jr. 


Bulbs  are  the  main  source  for  corrosion 
on  your  boat  and  trailer.  Remove  the 
bulbs,  clean  the  contacts  with  steel 
wool,  apply  a light  coating  of  grease, 
and  replace  the  bulbs.  Remember  to 
check  the  wires.  Re-tape  them,  or  use 
“liquid  electrical  tape.  ” 


per  or  trailerable,  this  initial  clean-up  and 
fix-up  is  very  important  if  you  want  to  keep 
your  boat  lookmg  good  and  trouble-free 
during  peak  fun  times. 

If  you  kept  your  boat  outdoors  last  win- 
ter you  should  have  rigged  a way  to  cover 
it  with  a large  tarp,  supported  so  that  it 
would  hold  the  heavy  winter  snow  and  ice, 
and  also  let  water  run  off.  A tent-type  tarp 
allows  the  boat  and  canvas  cover  under- 
neath to  breathe,  keeping  condensation  to 
a minimum.  The  tarp  also  protects  the 
canvas  cover  from  the  elements,  bird  drop- 
pings, and  from  small  branches  and  twigs 
poking  holes  through  it.  Commercially 
applied  boat  wrap  works  well,  but  it  can 
be  costly  and  it  can’t  be  reused. 

After  you  remove  the  tarp,  wash  it,  dry 
it,  and  fold  it  neatly  for  next  year’s  use. 
Before  you  remove  the  boat’s  canvas  cover, 
check  it  for  wear  at  all  stress  points.  Bird 
droppings  on  canvas,  either  on  covers  or 
Bimini  tops,  can  easily  be  cleaned  with  a 
good  canvas  cleaner  or  mild  soap,  a sponge, 
and  a hose.  Before  attacking  those  soiled 
spots,  it’s  best  to  try  a little  of  the  cleaner 
or  soap  on  an  inconspicuous  area  to  make 
sure  there  is  no  adverse  reaction  or  discol- 
oration of  the  canvas.  Once  you’ve  cleaned 
and  dried  the  canvas,  you  may  want  to  spray 
on  a coating  of  waterproofing.  Follow 
directions  on  the  container,  allowing  the 
treatment  to  dry  before  the  canvas  is  put 
to  use  or  folded  for  storage. 

No  matter  if  your  boat  is  constructed 
of  aluminum  or  fiberglass,  the  next  step 
is  to  wash  the  boat  thoroughly.  You  may 
have  cleaned  the  scum  from  the  bottom 
when  you  put  the  boat  up  for  the  winter, 
but  wash  it  again.  Remove  from  the  boat 
any  loose  or  easy-to-undo  items  such  as 


cushions,  portable  seats,  cup  holders,  and 
rod  holders.  This  makes  cleaning  a lot 
easier.  You  should  have  removed  the  drain 
plug  in  the  fall  to  let  any  water  drain  out 
of  the  hull  during  storage.  Make  sure  leaves 
and  other  debris  have  not  plugged  the  hole 
before  you  begin  washing.  Make  sure  the 
bilge  pump,  if  you  have  one,  is  working 
freely,  and  then  check  other  through-hull 
fittings  for  blockages. 

According  to  JeffTieger,  vice  president 
of  Star  Brite,  a company  that  makes  clean- 


After  washing  your  boat,  apply  a marine 
polish  to  maintain  the  gel  coat  in  a wet 
environment. 


ing,  polishing  and  preserving  products, 
“Boat  surfaces  are  unlike  surfaces  found 
in  homes,  or  more  specifically,  in  kitch- 
ens. And  in  many  cases,  boat  surfaces  are 
not  like  automobile  surfaces,  either.  Clean- 
ers and  polishing  agents  used  in  homes  or 
on  automobiles  can  damage  gelcoat  and 
other  materials  found  on  boats.” 

Tieger  says  that  household  cleaners, 
especially  dish  washing  detergents,  are 
highly  alkaline  and  will  streak  fiberglass 
and  marine  paint.  Boat  wash,  made  spe- 
cifically for  marine  surfaces,  has  a neutral 
pH  and  will  safely  wash  away  surface  ac- 
cumulations without  leaving  a residue. 

Even  though  many  household  products 
appear  to  work  in  marine  applications, 
inherent  characteristics  of  those  products 
could  lead  to  costly  repairs  later. 

Unpainted  or  untreated  aluminum 
boats,  or  unpainted  surfaces  on  pontoon 
boats,  will  form  a dusty  residue  no  mat- 
ter what  you  use  to  wash  or  clean  the  boat. 
This  oxidation  of  untreated  aluminum  is 
a normal  process. 

If  after  you’ve  washed  the  boat,  and  the 
gelcoat  or  paint  still  has  a powder-like  haze, 
deterioration  and  oxidation  has  begun. 
You  can  use  a variety  of  rubbing  com- 
pounds made  for  gelcoat  or  painted  sur- 
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faces  to  remove  the  oxidation,  but  go  easy 
here.  Course  compounds  can  quickly  cut 
through  the  boat’s  finish.  A better  option 
is  a good-quality  fiberglass  color  restorer 
with  sealer.  After  that,  apply  a liquid  polish 
or  paste  wax.  But,  once  again,  don’t  use 
the  same  one  that  you  use  on  the  family 
sedan.  Get  one  specifically  for  marine  use. 
Car  polish  leaves  a film  on  the  surface  of 
the  boat,  and  it  won’t  protect  the  boat 
surface  as  well  as  one  made  for  a watery 
environment. 

There  are  few  products  that  have  been 
established  as  automotive  or  household 
cleaners  or  restorers  that  can  be  used  effec- 
tively for  boat  maintenance.  Road  tar  can 
be  removed  by  dabbing  the  deposits  with 
a cloth  wetted  with  linseed  oil.  Let  the  spots 
stand  until  they  soften.  Dampen  with  the 
oil  again  if  needed,  and  then  take  the  same 
wet  cloth  and  wipe  off  the  tar.  Wash  the 
linseed  oil  off  before  proceeding. 

Even  though  there  are  many  good  ma- 
rine products  available  for  cleaning  and 
restoring  vinyl,  Armor-All  is  an  all-around 
gem  for  keeping  rubber  or  vinyl  looking 
like  new  once  it  has  been  cleaned  with  a 
product  like  Vinyl  Brite  or  similar  prod- 
uct. Armor-All  works  on  nearly  everything 
rubber,  vinyl,  plastic,  Plexiglas,  and  even 
sealed  wood  and  finished  leather.  It  keeps 
trailer  tires  from  cracking  and  protects 
trailer  rollers  from  the  elements. 

Don’t  use  any  vinyl  protector  on  surfaces 
where  you  stand,  step,  or  need  good  foot- 
ing, or  on  wooden  bench  seats  in  small 
boats.  It’s  not  good  to  use  on  controls  such 
as  steering  wheels  or  other  areas  where 
slippery  surfaces  could  be  dangerous  for 
safe  operation.  There  are  marine  products 
specifically  made  for  these  applications. 
Armor- All  may  work  in  some  instances,  but 
Tieger  warns  about  using  harsh  household 
cleaners  on  vinyls. 

“Cleaners  made  specifically  for  vinyl  are 
formulated  not  to  remove  plasticizers 


Check  and  clean  electrical  connections  to  keep 
them  trouble-free  all  boating  season.  Clean 
the  hitch  electrical  harness  with  a moisture- 
displacing  product,  like  CRC  or  WD-40. 
Replace  wiring  that’s  chafed,  worn  or  split. 


(added  agents  that  keep  vinyl  soft  and 
pliable),  so  they  don’t  contribute  to  vinyl 
degradation,”  says  Tieger.  “Most  general 
household  cleaners  cause  vinyl  to  harden 
and  eventually  crack.” 

Boat  running  lights  and  the  lights  on  your 
trailer,  which  occasionally  get  submerged, 
are  particularly  vulnerable  to  corrosion. 
With  switches  off,  remove  the  lenses  care- 
fully. Then  remove  the  bulb.  If  the  bulb 
is  difficult  to  remove,  spray  it  with  some- 
thing like  WD-40  and  let  it  set  a while.  If 
you  still  have  a problem  or  if  the  bulb  loos- 
ens from  the  base,  you  may  need  a pair  of 
pliers  to  get  the  base  out  of  the  socket.  If 
the  bulb  is  intact,  polish  the  contacts  with 
steel  wool.  Before  reassembly,  spray  the 
socket  with  CRC,  WD-40,  or  another  cor- 
rosion blocker.  While  you  are  inspecting 
and  cleaning  the  bulbs,  check  the  wires.  If 
old  electrical  tape  is  coming  loose,  try  liq- 
uid electrical  tape.  It  goes  on  easily  and 
leaves  a solid,  waterproof  connection.  For 
marine  applications,  it  can’t  be  beat. 

While  you’re  checking  the  lights  on  your 
boat  trailer,  you  might  as  well  check  the 
hitch  ball  on  the  tow  vehicle  and  socket 
on  the  trailer.  If  the  ball  is  rusty,  shine  it 
up  with  steel  wool  and  apply  a light  film 
of  grease  on  the  ball.  Dab  a “finger-full” 
of  grease  in  the  socket.  Use  some  of  the 
same  grease  you’ll  pack  in  your  trailer’s 
wheel  bearings. 

Does  the  winch  work  freely?  And  what 
about  the  cable  or  strap?  Clean  and  spray 
CRC  in  the  electrical  harness  that  provides 
power  to  your  trailer  from  the  tow  vehicle. 

When  you’re  ready  to  begin  refitting  your 
boat,  check  each  item  carefully  before  you 
put  it  back  on  board.  Check  all  dock  lines 
and  replace  any  that  look  frayed.  Deter- 
mine if  your  anchor,  anchor  line  and  rode 
are  in  good  condition.  For  line  ends  that 
are  frayed  you  can  use  a liquid  plastic  prod- 
uct into  which  you  dip  the  end  of  the  line. 
When  the  product  dries,  it  makes  for  a really 
neat  end  on  your  lines  and  prevents  fur- 
ther unraveling.  The  liquid  rope  whip 
comes  in  colors  so  you  can  easily  distin- 
guish different  lines. 

Fire  extinguishers  and  flares  may  need  to 
be  recharged  or  replaced  if  they  are  out  of 
date.  Check,  repair  or  replace  any  items  you 
carry  in  your  first  aid  container.  Does  your 
whistle  or  horn  work?  How  about  flashlight 
bulbs  and  batteries,  spare  fuses,  engine  sheer 
pins,  emergency  paddle,  and  tools? 

Check  each  life  jacket  and  make  sure  all 
the  belts  and  buckles  are  secure  and  in  good 
working  order.  Don’t  skimp  here.  Safety' 
is  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
when  boating.  Replace  PFDs  that  don’t 


Use  vinyl  cleaner  and  restorer  on  your 
Bimini  top,  boat  seats  and  cushions. 

Don’t  use  vinyl  protector  where  you  stand 
or  step,  or  where  slippery  surfaces  could 
be  dangerous  for  safe  operation. 

meet  legal  requirements.  If  the  jackets  are 
moldy,  use  a marine  mold  and  mildew 
cleaner  to  restore  them. 

Hopefully,  you  put  your  outboard  away 
last  fall  after  completing  routine  fogging 
and  storage  maintenance,  so  firing  it  up 
this  spring  shouldn’t  be  a chore.  Just  make 
sure  spark  plugs  are  in  tightly,  the  mice 
have  not  built  a nest  in  the  carburetor  or 
blower  hoses,  and  all  controls  and  steer- 
ing cables  work  freely.  Wipe  out  the  spi- 
der webs  and  egg  sacks  from  under  the 
outboard’s  cover.  If  you  did  not  replace 
the  oil  in  the  engine’s  lower  unit  last  fall, 
you  should  do  it  now.  If  your  engine  has 
electric  start  or  if  you  run  an  electric  motor, 
make  sure  your  battery  is  in  tip-top  shape. 
Use  a hydrometer  to  check  the  cells,  if  your 
battery  is  not  maintenance-free.  You  may 
need  to  add  distilled  water.  Use  a wire  brush 
to  clean  the  battery  terminals  and  cable 
ends.  A light  application  of  grease  on  the 
posts  slow's  corrosion. 

You  may  not  have  thoroughly  inspected 
the  propeller  before,  so  now'  is  a good  time 
to  look  for  dings  and  bent  blades.  Badly 
bent  propellers  should  be  repaired  or  re- 
placed. Even  small  nicks  and  minor  bends 
can  affect  long-range  propeller  and  boat 
performance.  Most  of  the  time  you  can 
file  nicks  out  of  the  blades,  or  lightly  tap 
the  bend  back  in  shape  with  a hammer,  and 
it  will  work  just  fine.  You  should  remove 
the  propeller  to  work  on  it.  Check  the 
propeller  hub  and  splines  for  wear.  Pro- 
tect your  engine  by  applying  a coat  of  good 
marine  w7ax. 

Small  boat?  Big  boat?  Your  list  for  fit- 
ting out  may  be  longer  or  shorter,  but  the 
last  line  should  read,  “put  in  j— u 

the  drain  plug.”  ' 
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by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 


Surface  tension,  or  surface  film,  as  it 

is  often  called,  plays  a big  role  in  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  many  aquatic  insects  in 
the  process  of  emerging.  The  film  is  thick, 
elastic  “skin”  formed  by  the  cohesion  of 
water  molecules  at  the  surface.  Without 
it,  our  dry  flies  could  not  float;  on  the  other 
hand,  its  presence  sometimes  causes  our 
leaders  to  float  when  we  want  them  to  sink. 

The  emergence  of  most  mayflies  occurs 
at  the  surface,  and  during  this  activity  they 
are  most  vulnerable  to  feeding  trout.  In 
the  usual  scenario,  the  nymph  swims  to 
the  surface  (or  is  buoyed  there  by  gases 
under  its  skin),  and  the  dun  emerges  from 
the  nymphal  shell  as  the  shell  hangs  sus- 
pended from  the  film. 

The  nymph  is  able  to  penetrate  the  sur- 
face film  because  its  head  and  thorax  are 
endowed  with  a property  called  hydrofuge, 
a water-repellant  quality  similar  to  that  of 
wax  paper.  Once  the  film  is  pierced  by  the 
nymph’s  upper  body,  surface  tension  grips 
the  waist  and  holds  it  while  the  dun  pulls 
free  and  emerges. 

During  the  course  of  emergence,  the 
nymph  hangs  from  the  underside  of  the 
film,  usually  at  an  angle  of  about  45  de- 
grees. This  posture  has  great  relevance  in 
the  success  of  emerger  patterns.  There  are 
mayfly  species  that  emerge  quickly,  while 
others  seem  to  have  difficulty  in  freeing 
themselves  from  the  nymphal  skin,  mak- 
ing themselves  dangerously  more  available 
as  food.  Trout  can  easily  spot  nymphs 
dangling  from  the  underside  of  the  film, 
and  they  seem  to  recognize  this  condition 
as  easy  pickings. 

I remember  watching  an  emergence  of 
duns  from  a flat,  slow-water  pool  when 
trout  cruised  under  the  surface  and  picked 
off  hanging  nymphs  as  one  would  pluck 
strawberries.  We  occasionally  hear  of  a 
stream  described  as  a “dry  fly  stream”  while 
another  may  carry  the  loose  designation 
of  “wet  fly  water.”  I once  took  such  dis- 
tinctions with  a grain  of  salt,  but  I’m  now 
not  sure  they  don’t  deserve  a degree  of  merit. 

Of  course,  there  are  always  exceptions: 
Sometimes  sunken  flies  work  where  dries 
are  the  rule,  and  vice-versa.  But  looking  back 
over  the  years  I can  recall  more  and  larger 
trout  taken  on  nymphs  than  dries  in  the  big 
limestone  streams  like  Penn’s  Creek  or  the 
penitentiary  water  of  Spring  Creek,  except 
during  the  Green  Drake  hatch. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  such  freestoners 


as  Young  Woman’s  Creek  and  Slate  Run, 
the  trout  always  seemed  to  be  looking 
upward  and  floaters  were  generally  the  first 
choice.  It  is  possible  that  differences  in 
surface  tension  may  play  a part  in  the  feed- 
ing behavior  of  trout. 

In  England  the  two  most  famous  chalk 
streams  are  the  Test,  where  Halford  devel- 
oped his  historic  dry  flies,  and  the  Itchen, 
where  Skues  experimented  with  his 
nymphs.  There  are  authorities  who  now 
believe  the  proclivity  of  the  Itchen  trout 
to  feed  mainly  beneath  the  surface  maybe 
linked  to  the  stream’s  extraordinary  sur- 
face tension,  which  emerging  nymphs  find 
difficult  to  penetrate.  The  trout  apparently 
avail  themselves  of  the  situation  and  dine 
wherever  they  find  their  food. 

The  challenge  to  produce  emerging 
nymph  patterns  that  land  realistically  on 
the  film  has  taxed  the  creativity  of  fly  tiers 
for  a long  time.  Many  approaches  have 
been  tried,  including  the  use  of  spun  deer 


Dressing: 
Generic  Emerger 

Hook:  Size  1 2 to  1 8 Daiichi  1 1 80 

or  Mustad  94840. 

Thread:  Olive  6/0  prewaxed. 

Tails:  Three  stripped  brown 

hackle  ribs. 

Ribbing:  3/0  yellow  thread. 

Dubbing:  Olive  or  brown  natural 
or  synthetic  fur. 

Wing:  Dark-gray  Fly  Foam. 


hair  and  novel  use  of  tiny  styrofoam  bits 
enclosed  in  a small  sac  cut  from  a nylon 
stocking  and  attached  over  the  nymph’s 
thorax. 

For  some  years  I have  been  experiment- 
ing with  foam  as  a material  to  induce  flo- 
tation, first  as  a furled  wing  case  over  the 
thorax,  and  now  as  the  unfurled  wing  of 
the  emerging  mayfly.  The  latter  has  proven 
to  be  the  more  consistently  successful  of 
the  two,  and  it  is  the  basis  of  the  Generic 
Emerger. 

This  pattern  is  “generic”  because  the 
tying  procedure  may  be  applied  to  virtu- 
ally any  mayfly.  The  tier  has  the  option 
of  changing  the  hook  size  and  fur  dubbing 
color  to  suit  the  represented  mayfly.  I 
suggest  gray  foam  be  used  as  wing  mate- 
rial in  all  cases.  Because  most  nymphs  are 
brown  or  olive,  those  colors  in  a range  of 
sizes  from  12  to  18  will  cover  most  Emerger 
requirements. 

This  pattern’s  dominant  feature  is  its 
posture  in  the  water,  the  way  it  hangs  in 
the  film,  so  any  appendages  (like  hackles) 
that  would  interfere  with  this  process  have 
been  omitted.  Thus,  it’s  a bare-bones, 
purely  functional  fly  that  even  two- 
thumbed  tiers  will  find  easy  to  dress. 

When  trout  are  picking  off  emergers 
from  the  underside  of  the  film,  fishing  an 
appropriate  artificial  can  be  very  rewarding. 
Work  a bit  of  dressing  into  the  foam  wing 
and  soak  the  abdomen  in  water  to  ensure 
that  the  Generic  Emerger  hangs  properly 
from  the  film.  Following  each  tussle  with 
a trout,  squeeze  the  moisture  from  the  wing 
and  it’s  ready  to  go  again.  O 
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I • Tie  iti  the 
thread  behind  the 
eye  and  wind  back 
to  the  bend.  Tie  in 
the  tails  at  the  bend 
for  an  effective 
length  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  shank 
length.  Wind  over 
the  tail  butts  and 
trim  the  excess 
butts  behind 
the  eye. 

2 . Tie  in  the 
ribbing  behind  the 
eye  and  wind  over 
to  the  bend.  Wax  a 
length  of  the  thread 
and  apply  dubbing. 
Make  a dubbing 
loop  and  twist. 

Wind  the  working 
thread  to  the  tie-in 
point. 


3*  Wind  the 

dubbing  forward 
two-thirds  of  the 
shank  length. 


* • Wind  the  ribbing  counterclockwise  in  spaced  turns  and  tie  off  in  front  of 
the  abdomen.  Trim  the  excess.  Then  make  a short  dubbing  loop  and  wind 
the  dubbing  to  form  a thorax.  Tie  off. 


«5.  From  Fly  Foam  cut  a wing  '/winch  thick,  slightly  wider 
than  the  thorax  and  as  long  as  the  overall  hook  length.  Cut  a 
notch  in  one  end.  Then  tie  in  the  unnotched  end  behind  the  eye 
as  shown. 

6»  Fold  the  foam  up  and  back.  Then  bind  it  down  with  two 
turns  at  the  fore  end  of  the  thorax,  forming  a large  head  and 
angling  the  wing.  Whip  finish  the  thread  behind  the  eye  and 
lacquer  the  winds. 
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Different  Methods 
for  Catching  Trout 

by  Michael  W.  Lassick,  Jr. 


As  you  probably  already  know  and  have 

read  in  the  Angler  & Boater,  trout  face  into 
the  current,  so  casting  upstream  makes 
good  sense.  You  approach  the  fish  from 
behind  with  a natural  drift.  I catch  my  share 
of  trout  this  way.  I fish  three  or  four  days 
a week  year-round  for  anything  that  wants 
to  stretch  my  line,  but  this  article  is  about 
trout.  Here’s  how  I do  best. 

I catch  my  share  of  trout  on  spinning 
gear  by  casting  straight  across-stream.  I 
think  this  is  a semi-natural  drift,  but  I must 
say  I catch  most  of  my  lunkers  by  going 
against  logic.  I cast  my  spinners  far  down- 
stream, far  enough  so  what  I stir  up  doesn’t 
spook  the  fish  in  the  area  where  I think 
they  are.  I cast  far  past  a pocket  or  a semi- 
deep current  and  bring  my  spinner  up  to 
it.  Yes,  the  splash  spooks  fish,  but  not  the 
ones  that  can’t  hear  or  see  the  splash.  This 


The  author  shows  the  20 -inch  trout  he 
caught  on  a spinner  in  Yellow  Creek, 
Indiana  County.  Four-pound  test  and 
a '/8-ounce  spinner  did  the  trick. 


I get  much  better 
action  from  my  spinners  by 
bringing  them  up  against  the  current, 
far  better  than  casting  upstream,  not 
to  mention  dealing  with  fewer  snags. 


is  why  I put  distance  between  me  and  the 
spinners.  Even  though  I may  be  approach- 
ing them  in  front,  apparently  my  spinners 
make  them  curious  enough  to  go  after 
them  and  strike.  I get  much  better  action 
from  my  spinners  by  bringing  them  up 
against  the  current,  far  better  than  cast- 
ing upstream,  not  to  mention  dealing  with 
fewer  snags. 

When  casting  upstream,  even  if  you  reel 
extremely  fast,  more  snags  are  likely.  It’s 
good  that  the  spinner  stays  close  to  the  bot- 
tom, but  you  may  spend  more  time 
unsnagging  and  less  time  fishing.  I pre- 
fer heavier  spinners  for  downstream  cast- 
ing. They  make  a louder  splash  and  scare 
more  fish  than  smaller  spinners,  but  in  a 
current  you  barely  have  to  reel  to  keep  the 
right  depth  and  good  action.  Lighter  spin- 
ners stay  on  top  of  the  water,  but  you  can 
add  splitshot.  That  works,  but  they  may 
lose  some  of  their  action. 

There  are  some  problems  with  casting 
downstream,  including  losing  your  fish. 
It  is  a challenge.  I lost  some  in  currents 
but  none  I can  recall  snapped  my  line.  For 
trout,  I use  clear  4-pound  mono.  If  your 
drag  isn’t  too  tight,  the  fish  won’t  snap  your 
line.  You’ll  get  more  strikes  on  light  line 
than  on  heavier  line. 

The  picture  features  a 20-inch  trout  that 
I caught  on  big  Yellow  Creek,  Indiana 
County.  I used  4-pound  test  and  a Tho- 
mas spinner  with  a Ys-ounce  nickel  blade 
and  gold  beads. 

I have  read  in  the  Angler  & Boater,  and 
I agree,  that  trout  don’t  have  to  be  hun- 
gry to  strike  a spinner.  I prefer  covering 


a lot  of  territory  and  agitating  more  trout 
with  spinners,  opposed  to  spending  time 
fishing  holes  with  bait.  I believe  this  gives 
me  a better  chance  to  score. 

Of  course,  the  angler  who  tries  every- 
thing all  the  time  usually  can  catch  fish 
sooner  or  later.  I stick  to  my  spinners  and 
my  methods.  For  color,  I use  silver  for 
cloudy  days  or  muddy  water.  I use  dark 
colors  for  bright  sun.  I found  that  green 
sometimes  works  in  the  early  morning,  par- 
tial sunlight.  I use  a combination  of  gold 
and  silver  for  somewhere  in  between.  If 
you  use  the  right  color  for  conditions  as 
I’ve  described,  I think  that  most  of  the  time 
trout  will  strike  the  first  cast. 

I make  two  casts  and  then  I move  down- 
stream. I move  around  other  anglers  along 
the  shoreline  so  that  I don’t  interfere.  If 
I get  no  strikes  after  an  hour  or  so,  I may 
change  colors. 

No  matter  what  you  use,  keep  the  line 
tight  when  you  attempt  to  net  your  catch 
or  chances  are,  you  will  lose  the  fish.  I’ve 
lost  nice  lunkers  because  of  excitement, 
when  I was  to  too  eager  and  let  my  line 
loosen.  Now  I hold  my  rod  straight  up  over 
my  shoulder  to  guarantee  a tight  line  when 
I net  a fish. 

I take  some  vacation  time  from  work  in 
trout  season,  but  the  majority  of  my  trout 
are  caught  in  the  evening  from  about  7 p.m. 
to  9 p.m. 

Most  trout  anglers  have  their  own  per- 
sonal methods.  My  method  sure  O 
works  for  me! 
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Wayne  County 

Much  of  this  area  provides  a combi- 
nation of  scenic  float  tripping  and 
some  really  super  shad,  smallmouth 
bass,  walleyes  and  trout  fishing.  There 
are  six  Pennsylvania  and  four  New  York 
accesses,  and  many  shore  access  points. 

Trout  fishing  is  best  upstream  from 
Callicoon  beginning  in  late  April.  A 
20-mile  stretch  from  Hankins,  New 
York,  upstream  is  hot.  Dry  flies  and 
tandem  wet  flies  work  equally  well.  Try 
flies  in  sizes  10  and  12  early,  and  smaller 
sizes  as  water  levels  drop. 

Shad  fishing  begins  about  the  end 
of  April  and  continues  well  into  June. 

A great  variety  of  shad  darts  and 
flutterspoons  works  well.  Bucktails 
are  the  most  effective  lure  in  eighth- 
to  quarter-ounce  sizes.  Various  brightly 
colored  streamers  also  take  shad. 

Smallmouth  bass  take  live  bait  and 
lures.  The  best  area  begins  at  Dam- 
ascus and  continues  downstream.  For 
walleyes  and  muskies,  try  the  big  hole 
at  Narrowsburg,  at  the  bridge. 

Floaters  should  be  especially  cau- 
tious when  going  through  the  area  at 
Skinners  Falls,  five  miles  above 
Narrowsburg.  Waters  run  swift  and  cold. 

Pike  County 

There  are  six  Pennsylvania  accesses  and  one  New  York  access 
along  this  67-mile  stretch.  Anglers  can  find  good  trout  fishing 
at  the  mouths  of  tributary  trout  streams.  Excellent  hatches  of 
mayflies,  stoneflies  and  caddises  come  off  in  June  and  into  early 
September. 

This  spawning  ground  for  shad  endures  lots  of  action  mid- 
April  through  June;  early  morning  and  dusk  are  the  best  times. 
Allow  your  dart  to  drift  into  and  then  hover  in  deep  pools.  The 
area  near  the  Zane  Grey  Access  at  Lackawaxen  is  noted  for  at- 
tracting large  numbers  of  shad.  Work  the  main  river  flow. 

Smallmouth  bass  are  active  from  July  until  cold  weather  sets 
in.  Crayfish  and  hellgrammites  are  the  preferred  live  baits. 
Topwater  lures  do  well  in  the  fall. 

Pike  County  river  flow  is  swift  and  could  pose  problems  for 
beginning  anglers  and  boaters.  One  especially  hazardous  area 
is  located  about  two  miles  above  the  Zane  Grey  Access. 

Monroe  County 

Fifteen  miles  of  scenic  beauty  ending  at  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  enhance  your  trip  in  this  area.  There  are  one  Pennsylvania 
access  and  three  NJ  accesses,  and  many  shore  access  points.  Ameri- 
can shad  are  in  the  area  from  early  April  until  early  June. 

This  stretch  is  a hotspot  for  smallmouths.  Offer  the  smallies 
minnow-like  plugs,  live  minnows,  or  hellgrammites.  For  wall- 
eyes, fish  the  riffle  and  still  water  below  the  pool  at  Walpack  Bend 


in  late  fall.  Use  lamprey  eels,  nightcrawlers 
and  imitation  minnows.  Lead-head  jigs 
work  in  winter. 

Look  for  muskies  at  the  mouths  of  the 
many  tributary  streams,  the  area’s  deeper 
pools,  and  at  the  tip  of  Poxono  Island, 
about  mid-way  through  the  count)'. 

Avoid  Sambo  Riff,  just  below  the 
mouth  of  Flat  Brook.  It’s  a mile  of  swift 
rapids  that  novice  boaters  should  avoid. 

Northampton  County 

Thirty-five  miles  of  river  in  this  section 
have  shad  from  April  into  June.  There 
are  four  PA  accesses  and  two  NJ  accesses. 
The  top  shad  spots  include  the  mouth 
of  the  Lehigh  River  at  Easton,  Eddystone 
Beach,  the  pool  at  the  Met-Ed  access 
(about  a mile  south  of  Portland),  and  a 
huge  riffle  below  the  Portland  railroad 
bridge. 

Smallmouth  bass  are  found  in  deep 
pools  with  nearby  riffles.  Try  the  usual 
artificials,  but  crayfish  are  best  during 
July  and  August.  Poppers  and  hair  bugs 
work  during  June  and  July. 

There  are  muskies  here,  too.  Fish  a size 
5 spinner  in  the  shallows  surrounding 
deeper  pools.  Walleye  fishing  is  best  in  late  fall  and  early  win- 
ter. Troll  eels  in  big  pools.  Striped  bass  are  present  from  mid- 
June  through  early  September.  They  are  taken  on  live  eels,  jigs, 
and  crankbaits. 

Be  alert  to  dangerous  rapids  at  Foul  Riff,  just  above  the  Met- 
Ed  Access.  These  rapids  are  among  the  most  dangerous  in  the 
watershed.  Only  the  most  experienced  boaters  should  attempt  them . 

Bucks  County 

Divide  this  county  into  upper  non-tidal  (43  miles)  and  lower 
tidal  (17  miles)  sections.  In  the  upper  section,  boaters  must  watch 
wing  dams  at  Lambertville  and  Lumberville.  Shad  action  peaks 
around  the  second  week  of  April  through  mid-May.  Fish  shad 
darts  and  flutterspoons  below  heavy  riffles  and  in  deep  pools 
above  the  riffles. 

Striped  bass  are  present  from  late  May  through  September. 
They  are  taken  on  live  eels,  jigs  and  crankbait. 

Smallmouth  bass  fishing  heats  up  toward  the  end  ofjune  and 
continues  into  October.  Jigs  with  white  or  yellow  plastic  tails 
work  well.  Live  hellgrammites  take  bass  in  June  and  July.  Wall- 
eyes offer  an  occasional  cold-weather  fishery,  and  there  is  some 
musky  fishing. 

The  tidal  section  starts  at  the  Route  1 bridge  at  Trenton  Falls. 
Tides  can  vary  some  seven  feet.  Fishing  pressure  is  heavy  for 
stripers,  white  perch,  herring  and  shad,  catfish,  largemouth  and 
smallmouth  bass,  and  muskies.  Bloodworms  take  stripers  from 
May  through  early  October.  Anglers  take  herring  in  April  and 
May  using  plain  gold  hooks  jigged  in  six  to  eight  feet  of  water. 
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East  Branch 
Delaware  River 


Balls  Eddy 


Buckingham 


Public  Launch  Sites 

Estimated  distance  to  next  site 

Balls  Eddy  (6)  miles 
Buckingham  (19) 
Callicoon  (5) 

Damascus  (8) 
Narrowsburg  (13) 

Zane  Grey  (22) 

Matamoras  Park  (10) 
Milford  Beach  (6) 
Dingmans  Ferry  (8) 
Eshback  (5) 

Bushkill  (10) 

Smithfield  (12) 

Met  Ed-Portland  (12) 
Martin’s  Creek,  PP&L  (5) 
Sandts  Eddy  (5) 

Easton  (17.2) 

Upper  Black  Eddy  (6) 
Tinicum  (26) 

Yardley  (16) 

Bristol  (2.5) 

Neshaminy  (6) 

Linden  (2.5) 

Tacony  (1.5) 

Frankford  Arsenal  (16) 
Commodore  Barry  Bridge 

* Example:  Balls  Eddy  Access 
to  Buckingham  Access  = 6 Miles 


b. 


Damascus  A 


. A 

Narrowsburg 


A Skinner's  Falls 
A Narrowsburg 


Zane  Grey  A 


Matamoras  Park, 
Milford 
Milford  Beach ^ 

i 

Dingmans  FerryA 


Port  Jervis 


Eshback 


Bushkill 


A 


Smithfield, 

Stroudsburg  • 

Met-Ed—  Portland  A 


A 


LU 

oc 

Uj 


A Worthington  Tract 


Martins  Creek,  PP&L  a Worthington  Tract 


A 


A 


PHILADELPHIA 

a, 


Sandts  Eddy 
Easton^" 

Easton  APhlllipsburg  Musconetcong  River 

-Lehigh  ^ Riegelsville 

Rjver  A Holland  Church 

Upper  Black  Eddy  A A Kingman 
A Bryan 

Tinicum  A Lumberville  Wing  Dam 
A Bulls  Island 

New  Hope  ^mbertville  Wing  Dam 
^ Scudders  Falls 
Yardley A Wi"VDm 

TRENTON 


Neshaminy 
Linden 


Bristol 


A 


A 


A Mercer  Co. 


A 


Tacony A 

Frankford  Arsenal  A 


map  graphic-Ted  Walke 


Commodore  Barry  Bridge 

A 


DELAWARE 

RIVER 


Trenton  Falls  is  a herring  hotspot. 

Channel  catfish  action  is  excellent 
in  Northampton  and  Bucks  counties, 
and  in  Monroe,  Northampton  and 
Bucks  counties  (non-tidal).  Panfishing 
is  excellent  for  rock  bass  and  redbreast 
sunfish. 

Philadelphia  County 

This  18-mile  section  is  affected  by 
tides  and  heavy  commercial  traffic.  Be 
aware  of  treacherous  rips  formed  when 
the  incoming  tide  meets  the  outgoing 
current.  The  best  angling  includes  a 
variety  of  warmwater  species.  There  is 
seasonal  striper  and  herring  angling. 
White  perch  are  taken  on  small  spin- 
ners, minnows  or  garden  worms. 
Striper  action  starts  in  May  and  con- 
tinues through  early  October.  The 
mouths  of  Pennypack  Creek  and 
Poquessing  Creek  are  hotspots.  Anglers 
enjoy  good  bass  fishing  from  May 
through  August.  The  best  catches  occur 
between  piers  and  in  coves  where  weed 
growth  is  good,  usually  during  the  two 
hours  on  either  side  of  high  ride. 

Delaware  County 

Here  are  12  miles  of  good  boating 
water,  but  consider  the  tidal  influence 
and  respect  the  size  and  power  of  sea- 
going vessels  passing  through  this  area. 
A variety  of  warmwater  fish  are  caught, 
especially  at  the  mouths  of  tributar- 
ies. Live  minnows  are  effective  for 
gamefish.  Doughballs,  nightcrawlers 
and  shrimp  take  carp  and  catfish. 
Striper  fishing  is  best  in  May, June,  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Bloodworms  are 
a good  bet  for  stripers  along  with 
bucktail  jigs  dressed  with  a three-inch 
minnow.  Stripers  like  areas  where  tidal 
currents  are  heaviest.  Herring  pass 
through  in  late  April  and  May  when 
anglers  score  while  jigging  with  bare 
gold  hooks.  Try  fishing  for  herring 
along  bulkheads  and  against  rocky 
shorelines. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission’s  Fishing  and  Boating  Map 
provides  more  details  on  Delaware 
River  accesses.  For  a free  copy  (but  add 
$ 1 for  postage  for  each  map),  contact: 
Publications  Section,  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17106-7000.  Q 
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Dave  Wolf 

Large  Trout 


The  line  draws  tightly  and  a leaping 

trout  becomes  visible  on  the  other  end.  The 
cast  and  presentation  were  correct,  or  we 
have  been  fortunate;  usually  a little  of  both. 
The  size  and  the  weight  of  the  trout  are 
important  to  many;  the  larger  the  trout, 
the  more  appealing  it  becomes.  It  also 
provides  evidence  that  the  angler  is  a good 
one,  and  others  who  view  a large  fish  are 
quick  to  agree.  It  is  akin  to  the  trophy 
animal  of  the  hunter,  and  there  probably 


isn’t  an  angler  alive  who  doesn’t  enjoy 
catching  a large  trout. 

The  cast  and  the  bait  become  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  our  minds,  and  we  are  of- 
ten quick  to  buy  more  of  the  same  at  the 
local  tackle  shop,  whether  it’s  live  bait,  a 
fly,  a spinner  or  some  “super  bait,”  new 
on  the  market  this  year.  The  mind  will 
catalog  the  item.  Few  forget  the  lure  or 
bait  used  to  take  one’s  largest  and,  thus, 
many  assume,  the  finest,  trout.  We  seldom 
discuss  luck  when  we  describe  to  others 
our  finest  moment.  Instead,  we  talk  about 
the  cast,  the  strike,  and  of  course,  the  tre- 
mendous fight.  We  never  forget  the  cap- 
ture of  large  trout;  they  are  discussed  time 
and  time  again  over  the  years,  usually  salted 
with  a few  more  details  we  had  failed  to 
mention  the  last  time  we  described  the 
whole  ordeal. 

Another  fish  that  becomes  even  more 
interesting  is  the  one  that  got  away.  Ah, 
the  leeway  that  such  a fish  allows.  Have 
you  ever  noticed  that  most  anglers  have 
lost  the  largest  fish  they  have  ever  hooked? 
Have  we  ever  stopped  to  think  why?  The 
story  usually  goes  something  like  this: 
“Tried  to  horse  him  in  and  the  line  broke,” 
or  “He  simply  ‘spit  out’  the  hook.” 

I find  the  stories  interesting  and  even 
amusing.  I have  even  named  the  largest 
fish  of  my  life  that  still  swim  only  within 
my  mind.  “Old  Mike”  and  “The  Colonel’s 
Trout”  are  two  that  come  quickly  to 
mind.  One  threw  the  hook;  the  other  broke 
me  off,  and  despite  the  passing  of  many 
years,  they  still  swim  in  the  depths  of  that 
northern  freestone,  as  they  should. 

The  trout  were  large,  but  then,  “large” 
is  relative,  isn’t  it?  A large  native  brook 
troufgoes  somewhere  around  12  inches. 
A large  wild  brown  is  weighed  in  pounds. 
The  few  wild  rainbows  in  Pennsylvania  re- 
quire a scale.  Stocked  trout,  no  matter 
which  species,  need  to  exceed  20  inches  and 
weigh  somewhere  around  four  pounds  or 
better.  At  Ieast^  that  is  my  criteria  for  large 
trout.  Others  may  have  their  own 
standards. 


Sometime  in  an  angler’s  life,  degree  of 
difficulty  is  an  ingredient  of  success.  Many 
of  us  have  found  and  pursued  difficult 
trout,  both  stocked  and  wild.  Many  be 
come  frustrated  with  such  fish  and  move 
on;  some,  like  me,  continue  the  pursuit 
until  the  fish  moves,  dies  of  old  age,  or  is 
caughtatthe  hand  ofa  more  skillful,  for- 
tunate angler.  Difficult  fish  pit  ouryears 
of  knowledge  and  expertise  against  a pea- 
brained fish  with  instincts  to  which  we 
cannot  relate.  Difficult  fish  thumb  their 
noses  at  our  best  presentations  and  offer 
ings,  and  we  often  look  forward  to  return- 
ing with  a new  lure,  fly  or  bait,  to  try  for 
them  again. 

At  this  point  we  forsake  more  willing 
trout  for  the  difficult  ones.  We  are  not 
looking  for  quantity,  so  often  knotted  to 
the  quality  of  the  experience.  We  are  look- 
ing for  yet  another  factor  of  angling  suc- 
cess. Many  do  not  understand  why  we 
spend  hours  over  a trout  that  may  go  no 
more  than  1 2 inches,  when  larger  trout  may 
be  readily  available.  I cannot  explain  my 
reasoning,  because  I fear  that  my  reason- 
ing is  not  all  that  sound.  I,  too,  question 
myself  spending  an  hour  or  so  on  a par- 
ticular trout,  at  times  without  success, 
when  more  willing  trout  of  larger  stature 
lie  a cast  away.  I also  cannot  explain  the 
pleasure  and  subsequent  release  of  such 
a trout,  which  now  more  than  likely  will 
become  even  more  difficult. 

Like  the  changing  winds  of  the  season, 
like  the  rising  and  falling  waters  of  my 
favorite  stream,  the  complexity  of  the  trout 
at  times  still  remains  a mystery.  Nevermind 
that  we  have  all  written  that  catching  trout 
is  easy  if  you  use  this  or  that,  or  fish  here 
orthere.  Itis,attimes.  Still,  difficult  trout, 
and  those  that  have  escaped  me,  bring  forth 
memories  as  strong  and  as  fond  as  those 
large  trout  that  I have  reached,  touched 
and  then  released. 

Within  each  angling  excursion  a new, 
unpredictable  day  lies  before  me,  and  to 
me  that  is  what  the  attraction  is  all  about. 
I will  fish  the  finest  equipment  and  tie  the 
most  unique  flies  to  make  the  result  of  my 
day  more  predicable.  Rut  like  life,  tomor- 
row, when  I once  again  fish  for  trout,  pro- 
vides no  written  script  to  be  followed,  no 
prediction  of  what  the  day  will  bring.  The 
only  sure  knowledge  that  I do  have  is  that 
it  will  be  a rewarding  experience,  and  if  I 
pay  careful  attention,  I will  surely  learn 
something-something  that  will  bring  me 
back  time  and  time  again. 
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The  Nongame  and  Endangered  Species 
office  routinely  handles  three  to  five  tele- 
phone calls  per  day  from  April  to  November 
each  year  regarding  snakes.  Typically,  the 
caller,  often  in  a frantic  state,  has  just  dis- 
covered a live  snake  in  or  around  their 
home.  The  following  are  the  top  10  ques- 
tions asked  and  their  answers. 

10.  Are  rattlesnakes  attracted  to  hot 
tubs?  No. 

9.  Do  you  think  the  snake  was  really 
smiling  at  me?  Not  really. 

8.  There’s  a cucumber  smell  coming 
from  my  garden;  could  it  be  a copperhead? 
No,  it’s  probably  your  cucumbers. 

7.  I saw  a snake  eight  inches  long  and 
as  big  around  as  a pencil-what  kind  is  it? 
Not  enough  information  to  decide. 

6.  Is  it  true  that  copperheads  and  black 
rat  snakes  are  breeding?  No,  copperheads 
give  live  birth  and  black  rat  snakes  lay  eggs. 

5.  Which  hurts  more,  the  bite  of  a cop- 
perhead or  a rattlesnake?  They  both  hurt; 
I wouldn’t  recommend  either. 

4.  I heard  leaves  rustling  under  my 
trailer,  could  it  be  a rattlesnake?  Not  likely. 

3.  What  do  snake  feces  look  like?  Just 
like  skink  feces! 

2.  I found  four  snakes  near  the  fireplace 
in  my  living  room.  How  do  you  think 
they’re  getting  into  the  house?  I don’t 
know...maybe  the  fireplace? 


And  the  number  one  question  is... 

1.  Is  it  true  the  Game  Commission  is 
stocking  rattlesnakes  to  control  wild  turkey 
populations?  No,  neither  the  Game  Com- 
mission nor  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission 
stocks  timber  rattlesnakes.  Timber  rattle- 
snakes eat  small  rodents  and  mammals.  It 
is  physically  impossible  for  them  to  eat  an 
animal  the  size  of  a wild  turkey! 

As  people  who  study  and  understand  the 
ecology  of  snakes,  we  find  these  questions 
humorous.  However,  they  emphasize  that 
more  and  better  educational  efforts  must 
be  aimed  at  dispelling  the  various  myths 
and  misinformation  regarding  snakes.- 
Andrew  L.  Shiels,  Nongame  and  Endangered 
Species  Unit. 


Got  any  ear  plugs,  lady? 

Anyone  whose  job  involves  answering  the 
telephone  knows  you  get  many  bizarre  calls. 
To  say  the  least,  my  experience  at  the  South- 
west Regional  Law  Enforcement  Office  has 
been  no  exception.  One  day  last  spring  I 
received  a call  from  a nice  lady  who  was  very 
upset  about  chirping  frogs  keeping  her 
awake  every  night.  She  said  she  was  tempted 
to  pour  some  whiskey  in  the  water  to  get 
them  drunk  so  they  would  go  to  sleep.  I 
told  her  that  they  were  probably  mating  and 
that  their  chirping  was  to  at- 
tract a mate.  She  then 
asked  how  long  the  mat- 
ing season  lasted.  Refer- 
ring to  my  Pennsylvania 


Amphibians  & Reptiles  book,  I told  her  it  could 
go  until  August,  depending  on  the  species. 
She  was  a good  sport  about  the  entire  or- 
deal and  said  that  I must  have  a lot  of  “nutty” 
people  calling  all  the  time  and  that  she  was 
probably  one  of  them  because  these  frogs 
were  driving  her  nuts.  I jokingly  told  her 
she  may  want  to  purchase  some  ear  plugs 
until  things  quieted  down.  She  thanked  me 
for  my  time  and  hung  up.  She  certainly 


made  my  day,  “nuts”  or  not  -Michele  Klein, 
Secretary,  Southwest  Regional  Law  Enforcement 
Office. 

Timber! 

During  field  training  in  Schuylkill 
County,  I had  the  arduous  pleasure  of 
stocking  trout  with  WCO  Gary  Slutter.  We 
had  just  finished  hauling  the  first  of  many 
buckets  of  brookies  several  miles  back  on 
a steep,  rugged  gamelands  trail  just  out- 
side Tuscarora  State  Park.  We  were  hot 
and  sweaty  from  the  labors,  but  had  smiles 
on  our  faces  knowing  that  these  fish  were 
well  scattered  and  would  be  a real  challenge 
for  the  local  anglers.  The  stupid  grins  lasted 
for  the  two  minutes  it  took  us  to  get  the 
jeep  turned  around  for  the  bumpy  ride  back 
to  the  road.  There  in  front  of  us  on  the 
only  trail  out  was  a 100-foot  white  pine  that 
chose  that  particular  moment  in  its  cen- 
tury of  life  to  fall  down.  It  took  nearly  two 
hours  to  cut  our  way  out. -WCO  Tom 
Nunamacher,  Northcentral  Region. 

First  response 

While  on  vacation  in  Florida,  I witnessed 
a traffic  accident.  A northbound  vehicle 
had  gone  out  of  control,  crossed  the  me- 
dian, crossed  the  southbound  lanes  of 
1-95,  and  landed  in  a storm  drainage  pond. 

I stopped  to  render  assistance  and  quickly 
determined  that  both  elderly  occupants 
were  not  seriously  injured. 

My  wife  called  91 1 to  report  the  accident, 
but  neither  of  us  was  familiar  with  the  area, 
so  she  was  unable  to  tell  the  dispatcher  our 
exact  location.  I took  the  phone,  identi- 
fying myself  as  a DWCO  from  Pennsylvania, 
informed  the  operator  of  the  condition  of 
the  occupants  and  attempted  to  locate  a 
mile  marker.  As  I did  so,  a Bronco  with 
blue  lights  flashing  pulled  over.  I told  the 
operator  that  a police  officer  had  arrived, 
but  she  said  that  was  unlikely  because  she 
had  not  yet  dispatched  anyone. 

To  my  surprise,  the  uniformed  officer 
was  Conservation  Officer  William  Stiffler 
of  the  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish 
Commission.  He  was  able  to  make  the 
appropriate  radio  transmissions  for  assis- 
tance. Then  he  and  I tended  the  two  vic- 
tims until  paramedics  and  the  Florida 
Highway  Patrol  arrived. 

Isn’t  it  amazing  that  the  first  two  people  | 
on  the  scene  to  offer  assistance  were  both  g 
conservation  officers 7-DWCO  Alan  j 
Bernardi,  Southcentral  Region. 
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Making  up  for  lost  time 

Last  May  an  individual  was  checked  by 
a WCO  from  the  Southeast  Regional  Of- 
fice and  was  found  to  be  in  possession  of 
40  trout.  Eight  of  the  fish  were  on  a 
stringer,  and  32  were  in  a cooler  in  the  back 
of  his  truck.  The  individual  said  to  the 
officer  that  he  had  caught  16  of  the  fish, 
but  that  the  remaining  24  were  given  to 
him  by  other  fishermen.  However,  he  could 
not  produce  information  on  these  other 
fishermen  and  said  he  would  take  respon- 
sibility for  all  the  trout.  A citation  was 
issued  and  the  gendeman’s  trout  and  fish- 
ing tackle  were  confiscated.  When  the 
defendant  appeared  to  pay  the  fine  and 
have  his  tackle  returned,  he  told  the  officer 
that  he  did  not  have  much  rime  to  fish  this 
year  and  was  just  making  up  for  lost  time ! - 
Jim  Wagner,  Assistant  Regional  Supervisor, 
Southeast. 

Repeat  offender 

Last  summer  I met  a boat  operator  who 
had  seven  violations-I  cited  him  for  reckless 
and  negligent  operation.  I served  a war- 
rant on  him  for  non-payment,  he  paid  the 
fine  and  was  forgotten  until  recently. 
DWCO  William  Kropa  was  on  patrol  along 
the  Susquehanna  River  when  he  found 
some  illegally  dumped  garbage.  In  the 
garbage  was  a considerable  amount  of  mail 
addressed  to  the  above-mentioned  indi- 
vidual. DWCO  Kropa  asked  if  I knew  the 
location  of  the  address.  Looking  at  the 
name,  I knew  exactly  where  to  find  the 
individual,  so  I paid  him  a visit.  When  he 
opened  the  door,  I said  “Mr.  — -,  remember 
me?”  He  responded  by  saying,  “I  paid  that 
fine  from  last  summer,  so  you  must  be  here 
about  the  garbage  I dumped ! ”-WCO  Larry 
Bundy,  Jr.,  eastern  Sullivan/Wyomingcounties. 

Out  of  the  way, 
there’s  fish  to  stock 

Stocking  trout  can  be  a festive  and  much 
anticipated  affair  in  York  County.  While 
traveling  to  the  meeting  place,  a farm  truck 
was  traveling  very  slowly  and  apparently 
saw  fit  to  pull  aside  and  let  me  pass.  A short 
distance  later,  a car  decided  to  do  the  same. 
I thought  this  was  a kind  gesture,  because 
I was  running  a little  behind  schedule 
anyway.  It  wasn’t  until  I met  the  stocking 
truck  and  exited  my  vehicle  that  I realized 
the  red  light  on  top  of  the  car  was  flash- 
ing. Apparently,  while  using  the  radio,  the 
cord  on  the  microphone  caught  on  the 


switch  and  turned  on  the  light.  Soon  the 
two  vehicles  that  pulled  over  arrived.  They 
both  stopped  to  see  what  the  “emergency” 
was.  I explained  we  were  about  to  stock 
trout  in  Muddy  Creek.  They  fully  under- 
stood the  urgency  of  this  matter  and  asked 
if  I needed  any  help.- WCO  Lee  Creyer,  south- 
ern York  County. 

Diversity 

During  my  years  in  Delaware  County, 
I have  observed  just  about  everything  come 
up  and  down  the  Delaware  River.  While 
on  foot  patrols  and  boat  patrols,  I have 
witnessed  aircraft  carriers,  large  offshore 
speedboats,  cruise  ships,  oil  tankers,  Mary- 
land blue  crabs,  American  shad,  and  even 
a pilot  whale.  Although  some  of  these 
sights  are  common  to  residents  of  this  area, 
the  pilot  whale  was  something  that  seemed 
to  attract  a lot  of  attention. 

Pennsylvania  residents  should  feel  very 
lucky  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  diverse  fish- 
ing and  boating  opportunities  that  the 
waters  of  the  Commonwealth  provide. - 
WCO  Ted  Kane,  Delaware  County. 

Pig  in  a blanket 

While  on  boat  patrol  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  River,  DWCO  Guy  Hess  and  I had 
stopped  an  out-of-state  boat  for  a moving 
violation.  While  in  the  process  of  check- 
ing safety  equipment,  we  found  they  had 
only  five  personal  flotation  devices  for  the 
seven  people  on  board.  Officer  Hess  got 
my  attention  and  said  not  to  count  the  pas- 
senger sitting  between  the  operator  and 
another  passenger.  Looking  again,  I saw 


that  it  was  a pot-bellied  pig  wrapped  from 
head  to  tail  in  wet  towels  to  keep  it  cool. 
Now  they  were  short  only  one  personal  flo- 
tation  device. -WCO  Donald  Hyatt, 
Westmoreland  County. 


Ignorance  is  no  excuse 

Deputy  Ron  Matson 
stopped  at  Lock  7 on  the  Al- 
legheny River  to  check  two 
young  men  fishing  there.  One  was  under 
16,  and  the  other  was  a few  months  past 
his  16th  birthday  but  lacked  the  required 
fishing  license.  “I  thought  I didn’t  need 
one  until  I was  17,”  was  his  excuse.  While 
filling  out  the  field  acknowledgment,  Ron 
asked  the  youth  if  he  had  a job.  His  affir- 
mative reply  left  us  puzzled-his  employer 
is  a local  bait  shop  that  sells  more  than  500 
fishing  licenses  annually!-WCO  Bruce 
Gundlach,  western  Armstrong  County. 

Good  guy? 

While  serving  arrest  warrants  for  unpaid 
fines  in  the  Philadelphia  suburbs,  I had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  a man  who  had  been 
cited  for  taking  bass  during  the  closed  sea- 
son. The  violation  had  occurred  in  another 
district  and  the  warrant  had  been  forwarded 
to  me  for  service.  I informed  the  defendant 
that  he  needed  to  pay  the  fine  and  costs  or 
accompany  me  to  the  judge  for  an  imme- 
diate trial.  He  did  not  recall  the  incident. 
I explained  that  if  he  paid  the  amount  due, 
he  could  still  plead  not  guilty  and  request 
a hearing  if  he  believed  he  was  innocent. 
He  then  asked  what  the  fine  was  for  and  I 
told  him  he  was  charged  with  possessing 
eight  bass  during  the  closed  season.  With- 
out hesitation  he  stated,  “Yeah,  I’m  a good 
fisherman.  I’ll  plead  guilty  to  that.”  I col- 
lected the  amount  due  and  departed,  just 
a little  confused.  I thought  a “good  fish- 
erman” obeyed  the  law.- WCO  Gerald  Barton, 
southern  Montgomery  County. 

In  need  of  a change 

The  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth  have 
always  been  right  on  the  front  line  regard- 
ing the  protection  of  their  natural  re- 
sources. The  article  in  theDecember  1996 
Angler  by  Mike  Bleech  indicates  that  as  far 
back  as  1901,  Act  No.  203  was  created  to 
“protect  the  waters  in  the  state  from  im- 
proper and  wasteful  fishing”  and  “to  pro- 
vide penalties  and  punishments  for 
violations  of  this  act.” 

Most  amazing  were  the  fines  set  by  this 
act  for  violations,  which  were  $25  plus 
$10  for  each  fish  caught  out  ofseason  or 
for  each  brook  trout  over  the  limit,  which 
was  50.  Those  were  the  days  before  a fish- 
ing license  was  needed,  and  there  weren’t 
limits  except  on  brook  trout,  according 
to  the  article. 
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The  fines  of  $25  per  violation  and/or 
$10  per  illegal  fish  must  have  amounted 
to  a king’s  ransom  back  then.  But  guess 
what?  Most  of  our  fines  today,  in  1998, 
97  years  later,  remain  the  same  at  $25  plus 
$10  per  fish. 

The  Commission  has  supported  legis- 
lation to  update  these  penalties,  but  with 
limited  success  to  date.  If  the  penalties  for 
“improper  and  wasteful  fishing”  are  a 
reflection  of  our  attitudes  toward  the 
importance  of  these  resources,  then  we 
must  admit  that  the  Pennsylvania  citizens 
of  nearly  100  years  ago  valued  those  re- 
sources much  more  than  we  seem  to  to- 
day .-WCO  Fred  Mussel,  Lehigh  County. 

Wise  advice 

While  removing  the  ski  zone  buoys  from 
Lily  Lake  with  the  assistance  of  WCO  Mark 
Pisko,  we  helped  a husband  and  wife  team 
launch  their  boat.  Before  untying  their 
watercraft,  the  couple  put  on  personal 
flotation  devices.  I made  a comment  to 
the  anglers  about  how  glad  I was  to  see 
them  wear  their  PFDs.  The  husband  re- 
plied, “I’ve  been  wearing  one  for  30  years,” 
explaining  that  he  got  in  the  practice  of 
doing  this  when  he  fished  alone  even 
though  all  that  was  required  on  board  then 
was  a seat  cushion.  He  said,  “If  I fell  over- 
board, who  was  going  to  throw  it  to  me?” 
A wise  statement  from  a couple  of  boat- 
ing anglers,  ages  80  and  81,  out  to  enjoy 
a beautiful  fall  afternoon  -WCO  David  Corl, 
Luzerne  County. 

Another  new  duty 

As  a waterways  conservation  officer,  I 
am  required  to  perform  many  varied  du- 
ties. It  appears  that  the  Commission  can 
add  one  more  duty  to  the  list.  After  attend- 
ing a two-day  training  session  in  Carbon 
County,  WCO  John  Sabaitis  and  I were 
returning  to  our  districts  when  we  had 
stopped  at  a convenience  store  for  coffee. 
As  we  parked  in  front  of  the  store  and  got 
out  of  the  patrol  car,  a woman  at  the  gas 
pumps  called  to  us.  The  woman  told  us 
she  had  j ust  put  gas  in  her  car,  and  because 
her  baby  was  sleeping  in  its  car  seat,  she 
was  afraid  to  leave  the  car  and  go  inside 
to  pay.  She  asked  us  to  take  her  money  to 
the  clerk  inside;  not  feeling  comfortable 


with  this,  we  told  the  woman  we  didn’t  want 
to  handle  her  money.  She  then  asked  if  we 
would  stay  with  her  car  and  keep  an  eye  on 
her  baby  while  she  went  inside.  We  agreed, 
and  stood  on  guard  by  the  car  until  she 
returned.  I guess  “babysitter”  will  have  to 
be  added  to  the  job  description  for  WCOs.- 
WCO II  A.  Bednarchik,  eastern  Berks/northern 
Montgomery  counties. 

Start  'em  off  right! 

During  my  patrols,  it  bothers  me  to  see 
youngsters  become  frustrated  with  fishing. 
Usually,  the  frustrations  set  in  because  the 
parent  or  guardian  does  not  know  enough 
about  the  basics  of  fishing  to  keep  the  child 
interested.  I usually  give  the  following 
advice  to  frustrated  anglers: 

Use  line  in  the  4-  or  6-pound  range,  and 
fully  spool  your  reel.  Many  fishing  outfits 
for  kids  are  spooled  with  line  that  would 
land  “Jaws.” 

Use  small  or  medium  terminal  tackle 
(hooks  and  bobbers).  I usually  see  children 
using  bobbers  that  are  too  large.  Small 
hooks  in  sizes  8 or  10  will  catch  panfish, 
which  are  usually  plentiful. 

Use  live  bait  (worms,  minnows,  meal 
worms,  etc.).  Hanging  an  artificial  lure 
under  a bobber  usually  does  not  result  in 
any  success  for  a novice  angler. 

Supervise  the  youngster.  Be  at  hand 
to  help  with  things  like  line  tangles.  Teach 
the  youngster  to  cast  properly.  If  the  fish 
aren’t  biting,  most  kids  still  enjoy  casting. 

Read  about  and  study  the  habits  of  the 
freshwater  fish  that  you  are  most  likely  to 
target.  Apply  this  information  to  your 
favorite  fishing  locations. 

Getting  a young  person  off  to  a good  start 
is  a way  of  creating  a lifetime  fishing  partner 
and  possibly  giving  a child  another  inter- 
est while  growing  through  those  difficult 
teenage  years.  Fishing  is  a great  activity. 
Help  your  child  to  see  that  it  is  great,  too!- 
WCO  Stanley  D.  Plevyak,  northern  Bucks 
County. 

Opening  day  for  the  birds 

A recent  opening  day  of  trout  season 
proved  to  be  one  for  the  birds-at  least,  that’s 
how  I saw  it.  It  began  with  my  pre-dawn 
3/ 4-mile  hike  along  an  old  logging  road  into 
an  area  I anticipated  seeing  some  preseason 
fishing.  Surprisingly,  there  wasn’t  an  an- 
gler in  sight.  I made  a hasty  retreat  toward 
my  vehicle.  My  travel  was  serenaded  by  the 
continuous  calling  of  two  wild  turkeys 
gobbling  from  the  ridge  above  me. 


At  7:15  a.m.,  I found  another  good  spot 
to  watch.  I eased  into  position  behind  an 
old  blown-over  oak  tree  and  set  up  my 
spotting  scope.  It  wasn’t  long  before  two 
men  came  into  view.  I quickly  noticed  they 
were  doing  a lot  of  looking  over  their  shoul- 
ders as  they  approached  the  stream.  They 
stopped  on  the  creek  bank  about  30  to  35 
feet  from  the  stream.  I was  across  the 
stream  and  above  them,  about  70  yards 
away.  There  was  no  way  they’d  spot  me! 
In  the  stillness  of  the  morning,  I began  to 
hear  them  conspire  to  fish.  “There’s  no- 
body else  here.  Come  on,  let’s  fish!  It’s 
close  enough  to  8 o’clock  for  me!”  I 
watched  as  each  of  them  tied  on  a spin- 
ner and  began  to  take  a few  steps  toward 
the  water. 


Suddenly,  “it”  happened-a  dark  blur 
crossed  in  front  of  my  scope.  I peered  over 


the  scope  in  time  to  see  a longbearded 
gobbler  only  10  feet  on  the  other  side  of 
the  tree  roots.  My  movement  caught  his 
eye  and  he  cut  loose  with  a shocked  gobble 
and  flew  off.  Half  shocked  myself,  I ad- 
mired his  escape  and  glanced  back  at  the 
men.  Somehow,  they  spotted  me  through 
the  gnarled  tree  roots.  At  the  same  time, 
their  faces  held  a “deer-caught-in-head- 
lights”  look  the  turkey  and  I had  shared 
earlier.  That  was  the  last  I saw  of  those  two 
“birds”-they  took  off  through  the  woods. 

I attempted  quickly  to  find  one  last 
vantage  point.  Within  150  yards  of  the  spot 
I’d  just  left,  I flushed  two  grouse  off  the 
trail.  They  rocketed  off  the  slope  and 
banked  upstream.  I paused  to  enjoy  the 
sight,  only  to  be  distracted  by  the  waving 
arm  of  a camo-clad  angler  who  was  lean- 
ing against  a tree  100  yards  upstream.  He 
didn’t  appear  intent  on  fishing  early,  but 
I still  had  to  stop  for  a moment  and  laugh 
to  myself. -WCO  James  Vatter,  Greene  County. 
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American  Shad  Go  Wild  in  the  Susquehanna 


For  the  first  time  in  a multi-million  dol- 
lar partnership  to  restore  American  shad 
to  the  Susquehanna  River,  researchers  have 
documented  more  wild  shad  than  hatch- 
ery-born fish  in  populations  migrating 
upstream  to  spawn. 

Fish  and  Boat  Commission  biologists 
have  found  that  60  percent  of  the  adult 
American  shad  in  the  1997  spawning  run 
were  fish  bom  in  the  wild.  Previously,  the 
majority  of  the  shad  in  the  annual  migra- 
tion were  fish  stocked  by  the  Commission 
from  its  Van  Dyke  Research  Station  in 
Thompsontown,  Juniata  County.  In  1996, 
some  45  percent  of  the  returning  shad  were 
wild  fish;  before  last  year,  wild  shad  never 
accounted  for  more  than  a third  of  the  mn. 

The  abundance  of  wild  shad  in  the 
spawning  mn  is  an  important  benchmark 
in  the  restoration  effort.  Even  though  the 
Commission  has  stocked  more  than  170 
million  juvenile  shad  since  1976,  the  goal 
is  to  create  a self-sustaining  population 
throughout  the  watershed. 

Researchers  are  able  to  ascertain  the 
origin  of  adult  shad,  thanks  to  a complex 
tagging  system.  Since  1985,  every  shad 
produced  at  the  Van  Dyke  hatchery  has 
been  marked  with  a chemical  tag.  Shad 
fry,  some  as  young  as  three  days  old,  are 
immersed  in  a tetracycline  solution  that 
is  absorbed  into  growing  bone  tissue.  At 
this  early  age,  the  otolith,  or  earstone,  is 
the  only  true  bone  present  in  the  fish.  All 
other  bones,  still  in  their  early  stages  of 
development,  are  comprised  of  cartilage. 
The  otoliths  grow  by  adding  rings,  like  the 
rings  in  tree  trunks,  except  that  one  ring 
is  laid  down  each  day.  Because  otolith  rings 
begin  to  form  at  hatching,  tetracycline 
immersion  at  three  days  of  age  produces 
a tetracycline  mark  in  the  third  ring. 
Additional  immersions  of  the  young  shad 
at  later  dates  produce  multiple  marks.  Feed 
laced  with  tetracycline  can  be  fed  to  fin- 
gerlings  to  produce  still  more  marks. 

When  fish  migrate  back  up  the  river  as 
adults,  researchers  collect  some  for  study. 
The  otolith  is  removed,  ground  into  a thin 
section,  and  viewed  under  a microscope. 
Under  ultraviolet  light,  tetracycline  pro- 
duces a yellow  glow.  Fish  that  don’t  show 
a tetracycline  tag  are  wild  shad.  When  a 
tag  is  detected,  biologists  can  study  the 
unique  combinations  of  immersion  and 
feed  marks  to  determine  the  original  stock- 


ing site,  the  river  from  which  eggs  were 
obtained,  and  age  of  the  shad  at  stocking. 

The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  has  re- 
ceived national  recognition  for  its  role  in 
the  development  of  this  technology.  The 
shad  tetracycline  marking  program  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  is  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  Nearly  140  million  marked 
shad  have  been  stocked  since  1985. 

The  discovery  of  a greater  number  of 
wild  fish  than  tagged  fish  is  the  third  major 


most  valued  commodities  for  commerce 
and  daily  living  through  the  1830s.  Shad 
were  a key  food  source  for  early  settlers 
and  later  they  helped  spur  economic 
growth  because  of  their  commercial  value. 

Shad  runs  in  the  Susquehanna  began 
declining  in  the  mid- 1 800s  and  were  lost 
altogether  by  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
Tragically,  the  shad’s  natural  migratory 
cycle  was  broken  by  human  activities,  pri- 
marily the  construction  of  dams. 


Dauphin  Narrows,  Susquehanna  River.  For  the  first  time,  researchers  have  documented 
more  wild  shad  than  hatchery-born  fish  in  populations  migrating  upstream  to  spawn.  The 
abundance  of  wild  fish  means  that  the  Commission  is  accomplishing  its  goal  of  restoring  a 
self-sustaining  shad  population  throughout  the  watershed. 


milestone  in  the  shad  restoration  program 
this  year.  Completion  of  fish  lifts  at  the 
Safe  Harbor  and  Holtwood  hydroelectric 
dams  allowed  shad  and  other  migratory 
fish  to  pass  freely  over  those  blockages  for 
the  first  time  since  the  early  1900s.  The 
1997  spawning  run  was  also  the  largest  in 
the  restoration  program’s  history.  Using 
the  Conowingo  Dam  Fish  Lift  were  103,945 
American  shad  and  more  than  216,000 
river  herring. 

For  centuries,  the  cycle  of  American 
shad  and  other  migratory  fish  returning 
to  their  natal  waters  to  spawn  played  out 
all  across  the  Susquehanna  watershed. 
Because  of  the  species’  long  absence, 
however,  today  few  Pennsylvanians  are 
aware  that  the  American  shad  once  ruled 
the  Susquehanna  River  and  its  tributar- 
ies. The  shad’s  sheer  abundance  made  for 
bountiful  harvests  each  spring  during 
their  spawning  runs. 

The  largest  member  of  the  herring  fam- 


ily, American  shad  were  one  of  the  region’s  PA  17106-7000. 


Today,  one  of  the  largest  restoration 
programs  of  its  kind  is  underway.  Part- 
ners in  the  program  with  the  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission  include  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service,  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
Commission,  Maryland  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  New  York  Department 
of  Environmental  Conservation,  PECO 
Energy  (owner  of  Conowingo  Dam),  Penn- 
sylvania Power  and  Light  Company  (owner 
of  Holtwood  Dam),  York  Haven  Power 
Company,  and  Safe  Harbor  Water  Power 
Company. 

A complete  history  of  the  effort  to  re- 
store American  shad  and  other  migrator)' 
fish  to  the  Susquehanna  watershed  is 
detailed  in  the  16-page  full-color  publi- 
cation Fish  Restoration  and  Passage  on  the 
Susquehanna  River.  Copies  are  available  free 
by  contacting:  Publications  Section,  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  and  Boat  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  67000,  Harrisburg, 
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Nathan  Breidenstein,  age  12,  caught 
this  23-inch,  five-pound  rainbow  trout 
in  Hay  Creek,  Berks  County. 


Deb  Dore’s  first  fsh  of  last  season  was 
this  36-inch,  12-pound  walleye-not 
a bad  season-starter!  The  action  took 
place  near  Red  Bridge  on  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir. 


Karen  Grauer,  Media,  shows  the  nice 
largemouth  bass  she  caught  while 
fishing  at  Promised  Land  State  Park 
last  summer. 


Robert  Hughes,  McKeesport,  shows 
the  37-inch  striped  bass  he  caught  last 
spring  in  Raystown  Lake.  The  fsh 
weighed  22  pounds. 


Tim  ( right)  and  Patrick  McNeal  show 
the  trout  they  caught  on  the  West 
Branch  Brandywine  Creek,  Chester 
County,  last  September.  Nice  fsh, 
guys! 


Don’t  let  the  ice  marks  on  this  1 1- 
pound,  4-ounce  steel  head  bother  you! 
Bob  Schmider,  Pittsburgh,  caught  the 
steelie  while  fshing  out  of  the  Wal- 
nut Creek  Access  last  fall. 


Memories  To  Last  A Lifetime 


Scott  Mathias  (left)  and  Scott’s  nephew  Cody  Derr  show  the  4-pound,  22- 
inch  channel  catfish  they  caught  last  August  in  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Sunbury. 
The  fsh  took  a spinner. 


Michael  Crossley,  Warren,  caught 
this  northern  pike  in  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir. 


Ryan  Dean  shows  his  first  largemouth 
bass.  He  caught  the  fsh  at  Pinchot 
State  Park  Lake,  in  York  County.  The 
fsh  weighed  2 pounds.  It  was  14 
inches  long. 


Dylan  Vallino,  Ligonier,  caught  and 
released  this  1 6 '/2-inch  small  mouth 
bass  at  Alvin  R.  Bush  Dam,  Kettle 
Creek  State  Park. 


Manuel  Katz,  Aliquippa,  shows  the 
steelhead  he  caught  at  Trout  Run  in 
Erie  last  September. 
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ANNUAL 


REPORT 


Financial  Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1996-97  (July  1,  1996  through  June  30,  1997)  Ross  E.  Starner,  Comptroller 


The  balance  sheet  and  the  statement  of  unreserved  fund  balance 

were  prepared  on  a cash  basis,  with  accruals  for  vouchers  pay- 
able, expenditures,  and  encumbrances,  which  is  a comprehensive 
basis  of  accounting  other  than  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles.  The  classification  of  expenditures  report  includes 
accrued  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year.  All  other  schedules  included 
in  this  report  were  prepared  strictly  on  a cash  basis. 

The  Fish  Fund’s  June  30,  1997,  unreserved  fund  balance  was 
$13,293,335,  an  increase  of  $2,443,837,  or  22.5  percent,  from  June 
30,  1996. 

Actual  revenue  deposited  in  the  Fish  Fund  during  the  1996- 
97  fiscal  year  was  $28,008,563,  which  reflects  a $1,298,0 1 1,  or  4.8 
percent,  increase  from  revenue  deposited  during  the  1995-96  fiscal 
year.  Regular  resident  fishing  license  revenue  rose  by  $707,769, 
or  5.3  percent,  because  of  the  combination  of  the  license  fee  increase 
and  a rise  in  sales  of  licenses.  Tourist  fishing  revenue  increased 
by  $158,559.  Federal  aid  receipts  increased  by  $144,447.  Offset- 
ting the  increases  in  revenue  was  a decrease  of  $66,243,  or  3.9 
percent,  for  revenue  received  for  non-resident  fishing  licenses. 

Expenditures  for  the  Fish  Fund  totaled  $25,554,842,  an  increase 
of  $378, 929,  or  1.5  percent,  from  the  1995-96  fiscal  year.  Fish  food 
and  agricultural  supplies  increased  by  $135,007,  because  of  in- 
creased costs  and  the  effect  of  floods,  which  damaged  soybean 
crops  (soybean  is  used  in  the  production  of  fish  food).  Expenses 
for  maintenance  materials  and  supplies  rose  by  $189,469,  or  46.4 
percent,  from  the  previous  year.  Fixed  assets/capital  improve- 
ments reflect  increased  expenditures  in  the  areas  of  buildings  and 
structures,  which  rose  by  $22 1,837  because  of  new  projects,  and 
machinery  and  equipment,  which  rose  by  $207,70 1.  These  increases 
in  expenditures  were  offset  by  a decrease  in  state-paid  employee 
benefits  totaling  $849,644,  resulting  from  a lower  health  care  benefit 
rate  for  the  1996-97  fiscal  year. 

The  Boat  Fund’s  June  30,  1997,  unreserved  fund  balance  was 
$9,448,763,  an  increase  of  $2,833,069,  or  42.8  percent,  fromjune 
30, 1996,  primarily  because  of  the  receipt  of  both  the  1995-96  and 
1996-97  liquid  fuels  tax  refunds  in  the  1996-97  fiscal  year. 

Actual  revenue  deposited  in  the  Boat  Fund  during  the  1996- 
97  fiscal  year  was  $11,016,684,  which  reflects  a $4,743,427,  or  75.6 
percent,  increase  from  revenue  deposited  during  the  1995-96  fiscal 
year.  The  Boat  Fund  received  the  reimbursement  from  the  Mo- 
tor License  and  Liquid  Fuels  Tax  funds  for  the  liquid  fuels  tax 
refund  for  both  the  1995-96  and  1996-97  fiscal  years  during  the 
1996-97  fiscal  year.  The  1995-96  amount  was  $2,045,684,  and  the 
1996-97  amount  was  $1,882,155.  Motorboat  registration  revenue 
increased  by  $354,430,  or  8.5  percent.  Federal  aid  receipts  for  sport 
fish  restoration  and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  grant  for  boat  safety 
increased  by  $496,160  from  the  previous  year.  These  increases  were 
offset  by  a decrease  in  sales  tax  agent  fees  of  $71,123  and  Clean 
Vessel  Act  federal  aid  of  $41,277. 

Expenditures  for  the  Boat  Fund  totaled  $8,183,6 15,  an  increase 
of  $736,256,  or  9.9  percent,  from  fiscal  year  1995-96.  Costs  for 
salaries  and  wages  increased  by  $414,512.  Land  acquisition  costs 
rose  by  $150,000  because  of  the  purchase  of  a boating  access  on 
the  Ohio  River  in  Beaver  County.  Automobile  and  truck  purchases 
increased  by  $107,480  from  the  previous  year.  Offsetting  these 


increases  in  expenditures  were  decreases  in  state-paid  employee 
benefits  totaling  $111,816,  resulting  from  a lower  health  care 
benefit  rate  for  1996-97.  Expenditures  for  machinery  and  equip- 
ment decreased  by  $83,338.  Payments  for  grants  and  subsidies 
decreased  by  $42,175. 


Total  Fish  Fund  Revenue 


Total  Boat  Fund  Revenue 


$28,008,563 

1 00% 

$11,016,684 

1 00% 

Licenses  and  Fees 

Licenses  and  Fees 

$19,907,636 

71% 

$4,585,101 

42% 

Fines  and  Penalties 

Fines  and  Penalties 

$322,944 

1% 

$168,033 

2% 

Miscellaneous  Revenue 

Miscellaneous  Revenue 

$1,993,511 

7% 

$4,565,336 

41% 

Augmentations 

Augmentations 

$5,784,472 

21% 

$1,698,214 

15% 

EXPENDITURES 

i%  i% 


Total  Fish  Fund  Expenditures 
$25,554,842  100% 

Personnel  Services 

$17,722,094  69% 

Operational  Expenses 
$6,162,267  24% 

Fixed  Assets/ 

Capital  Improvements 
$1,525,163  6% 

Grants  and  Subsidies 

$145,318  1% 


Total  Boat  Fund  Expenditures 
$8,183,615  100% 

Personnel  Services 

$5,365,582  65% 

Operational  Expenses 
$1,868,017  23% 

Fixed  Assets/ 

Capital  Improvements 
$870,912  11% 

Grants,  Subsidies, 
Adjustments 
$79,104  1% 


Amounts  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  dollar. 
Percentages  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  number. 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Directory 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Executive  Director,  Peter  A.  Colangelo 
Deputy  Executive  Director/Chief  Counsel, 
Dennis  T.  Guise 

Assistant  Counsel,  Laurie  E.  Shepler 
Facilities  Planning  Coordinator,  K.  R.  Weis 
Legislative  Liaison,  Joseph  A.  Greene 
Executive  Secretary,  Louise  A.  Baney 
Aquatic  Resource  Planner,  Thomas  P.  Ford 
Press  Secretary,  Daniel  B.  Tredinnick 
Personnel  Officer,  Louis  C.  Kauffman,  Jr. 
Division  of  Environmental  Services, 

John  A.  Arway,  Chief 


717-657-4515 

717-657-4526 

717-657-4546 

814-359-5127 

717-657-4517 

717-657-4516 

717-657-4394 

717-657-4012 

717-657-4528 

814-359-5140 


BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 

Director,  Wasyl  J.  Polischuk,  Jr. 

Information  Systems  Manager,  Thomas  E.  Thomas 
Information  Systems  Manager,  Pleasant  Gap, 
William  M.  Frazier,  Jr. 

Budget  & Fiscal  Management,  Chris  E.  Warehime 
Federal  Aid/Grants,  Brian  P.  Barner 
Purchasing  & Warehousing,  Dennis  A.  Grove 
Boat  Registrations,  Andrew  R.  Mutch 
Fishing  Licenses,  Mary  C.  Stine 
Office  Services,  Jay  M.  Osman 


717-657-4522 

717-657-4369 

814-359-5156 

717-657-4524 

717-540-7495 

717-657-4533 

717-657-4551 

717-657-4534 

717-657-4545 


BUREAU  OF  BOATING  8c  EDUCATION 

Director,  John  F.  Simmons 
Administrative  Officer,  Frederick  Menke 
Boating  Safety  Education  Manager,  Daniel  G.  Martin 
Aquatic  Resources  Program  Manager, 

Carl  E.  Richardson 
Marina  Manager,  J.  Gary  Moore 
Aquatic  Resources  Program  Specialist,  Northwest, 
Keith  A.  Edwards 

Aquatic  Resources  Program  Specialist,  Southwest, 

T.  Dudley  Parr,  Jr. 

Aquatic  Resources  Program  Specialist,  Northcentral, 
Michael  J.  Roush 

Aquatic  Resources  Program  Specialist,  Southcentral, 
Heidi  H.  Milbrand 

Aquatic  Resources  Program  Specialist,  Southeast, 

Rich  Wood 

Publications  Section  Chief  and  PA  Angler  & Boater 
Editor,  Arthur  J.  Michaels 
Fulfillment  Section,  Eleanor  C.  Mutch 
Graphic  Services  Section  Chief/Art  Director, 

Ted  R.  Walke 


717-657-4538 

717-657-4434 

717-657-4368 

717-657-4010 

814-725-8244 

814-336-2426 

814-443-9841 

814-359-5193 

717-657-4367 

717-626-9081 

717-657-4518 

717-657-4521 

717-564-6846 


BUREAU  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Director,  Edward  W.  Manhart  717-657-4542 

Assistant  to  the  Director,  Guy  A.  Bowersox  717-657-4542 

Assistant  to  the  Director,  Thomas  J.  Kamerzel  717-657-4542 

REGIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICES 

Northwest,  Gary  Deiger,  Manager  814-337-0444 

Mailing  Address  P.O.  Box  349,  Franklin,  PA  16323 

Location  1281  Otter  Street,  Franklin,  PA 

Southwest,  Anthony  B.  Murawski,  Manager  814-445-8974 

Mailing  Address  236  Lake  Rd.,  Somerset,  PA  15501-1644 

Location  On  Lake  Somerset,  Somerset,  PA 

Northeast,  Kerry  L.  Messerle,  Manager  717-477-5717 

Mailing  Address  Box  88  Sweet  Valley,  PA  18656-0088 

Location  On  Harris  Pond,  Sweet  Valley,  PA 

Southeast,  Jeffrey  S.  Bridi,  Manager  717-626-0228 

Mailing  Address  Box  8,  Elm,  PA  17521-0008 

Location  On  Speedwell  Forge  Lake 

Northcentral,  Paul  F.  Swanson,  Manager  717-726-6056 

Mailing  Address  P.O.  Box  187,  Lamar,  PA  16848-0187 

Location  Fishing  Creek  Rd.,  Lamar,  PA 

Southcentral,  Larry  V.  Boor,  Manager  717-486-7087 

Mailing  Address  1704  Pine  Rd.,  Newville,  PA  17241 

Location  On  Pine  Rd.,  Huntsdale,  PA 


BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 

Director,  Delano  R.  Graff 
Administrative  Officer,  William  H.  Beck 
Warmwater/Coolwater  Production, 

Marty  Marcinko,  Chief 

Division  of  Trout  Production,  Dennis  Ricker,  Chief 
Division  of  Fisheries  Management, 

Richard  Snyder,  Chief 

Division  of  Research,  Rickalon  Hoopes,  Chief 
Cooperative  Nursery  Unit,  Cecil  R.  Houser,  Chief 


814-359-5154 

814-359-5161 

814-359-5222 

814-359-5141 

814-359-5177 

814-355-4837 

814-359-5172 


AREA  FISHERIES  MANAGERS 

Area  1:  Craig  W.  Billingsley  814-683-4451 

Mailing  Address  P.O.  Box  127,  Linesville,  PA  16424-0127 

: Ronald  D.  Lee  814-755-3890 


Area  2: 


Mailing  Address 


Area  3: 


Bruce  A.  Hollender 


Mailing  Address  450  Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823-9620 


Area  4: 


Area  5: 


Area  6: 


Area  7: 


Area  8: 


HC02,  Box  l,Tionesta,  PA  16353-9729 
814-359-5118 


Robert  E.  Moase  717-477-5717 

Mailing  Address  Box  88,  Sweet  Valley,  PA  18656-0088 

David  A.  Arnold  717-588-6388 


Mailing  Address  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Bushkill,  PA  18324 


Michael  L.  Kaufmann 


Mailing  Address 


Lawrence  L.  Jackson 


Mailing  Address 


Richard  D.  Lorson 


Mailing  Address 


610-847-2442 
P.O.  Box  356,  Revere,  PA  18953-0356 
717-486-3710 
195  Lebo  Rd.,  Carlisle,  PA  17013-9362 
814-445-3454 
236  Lake  Rd.,  Somerset,  PA  15501-1644 


FISH  CULTURE  STATIONS 

Bellefonte,  Jeffrey  L.  Weaver,  Manager  814-355-3371 

Mailing  Address  1150  Spring  Creek  Rd.,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823-8458 
Benner  Spring,  Paul  V.  Mards,  Manager  814-355-4837 

Mailing  Address  1225  Shiloh  Rd.,  State  College,  PA  16801-8495 
Big  Spring,  Terry  L.  Farner,  Manager  717-776-3170 

Mailing  Address  844  Big  Spring  Rd.,  Newville,  PA  17241-9473 
Corry,  William  C.  Shuey,  Manager  814-664-2122 

Mailing  Address  13365  Route  6,  Corry,  PA  16407 

Fairview,  Neil  W.  Shea,  Manager  814-474-1514 

Mailing  Address  P.O.  Box  531,  Fairview,  PA  16415-0531 

Huntsdale,  Paul  K.  Drumm,  Manager  717-486-3419 

Mailing  Address  195  Lebo  Rd.,  Carlisle,  PA  17013-9362 

Linesville,  James  E.  Harvey,  Manager  814-683-4451 

Mailing  Address  P.O.  Box  127,  Linesville,  PA  16424-0127 

Oswayo,  Kenneth  C.  Martin,  Manager  814-698-2102 

Mailing  Address  RR  2 Box  84,  Coudersport,  PA  16915-9646 

Pleasant  Gap,  Robert  E.  Wilberding,  Manager  814-359-5121 

Mailing  Address  450  Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823-9620 
Pleasant  Mount,  Thomas  A.  Pekarski,  Manager  717-448-2101 

Mailing  Address  P.O.  Box  3,  Pleasant  Mount,  PA  18453-0003 
Reynoldsdale,  Vacant,  Manager  814-839-2211 

Mailing  Address  162  Fish  Hatchery  Rd.,  New  Paris,  PA  15554-8213 
Tionesta,  Larry  E.  Hines,  Manager  814-755-3524 

Mailing  Address  HCR  2 Box  1,  Tionesta,  PA  16353-9729 

Tylersville,  Kenneth  L Slogaski,  Manager  717-725-3965 

Mailing  Address  RR  2 Box  173,  Loganton,  PA  17747-9734 

Union,  William  C.  Shuey,  Manager  814-664-2122 

Mailing  Address  9450  Route  6,  Union  City,  PA  16438 


BUREAU  OF  ENGINEERING  & DEVELOPMENT 

Director,  James  A.  Young 
Administrative  Officer,  Elizabeth  E.  Ebeling 
Property  Services  Division, 

Bernie  Kiesnoski 

Division  of  Construction  & Maintenance, 

James  I.  Waite,  Chief 
Fishing  & Boating  Facilities  Design, 

Richard  Mulfinger 
Engineering,  David  S.  Buman 


814-359-5152 

814-359-5166 

814-359-5181 

814-359-5128 

814-359-5157 

814-359-5190 


State  Headquarters  3532  Walnut  Street,  Harrisburg,  PA  17109 

Mailing  Address  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000 

World  Wide  Web:  http://www.state.pa.us/Fish 
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Angler  Award  PROGRAM 

Rules 


Qualifying  Minimum  Weights  and  State  Records 


Species  Catch 

i & Release 

Sr. 

Jr- 

State  Record 

Inches 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds,  ounces 

Bass,  Largemouth 

20 

5 

4 

11,3 

Bass,  Rock 

8 

3/4 

V2 

3,2 

Bass,  Smallmouth 

19 

4 

3 72 

7,10 

Bass,  Striped  (includes  hybri 

d) 

Marine 

30 

23 

21 

53,  13 

Landlocked  Lake 

23 

10.0 

7 72 

53,  12 

Bass,  White 

14 

2 

1 72 

3,  14 

Bluegill 

8 

7< 

V2 

2,9 

Carp 

28 

14 

11  72 

52 

Catfish,  Bullhead 

11 

1 '/2 

1 

4,4 

Catfish,  Channel  & White 

24 

io  72 

8 

35,  2 7z 

Catfish,  Flathead 

34 

20 

16 

43,  9 

Crappie 

10 

1 74 

1 

4,1 

Drum,  Freshwater 

21 

5 

4 

19,  14 

Muskellunge  (includes  tiger) 

39 

28 

20 

54,  3 

Perch,  White 

9 

74 

1/2 

1,7 

Perch,  Yellow 

11 

1 /V  4 

3 74 

2,8 

Pickerel,  Chain 

20 

4 

3 

8 

Pike,  Northern  &.  Amur 

27 

11 

8 

33,  8 

Salmon,  Atlantic 

21 

5 V2 

4 

10, 1472 

Salmon,  Chinook 

30 

14 

11  7z 

28,  15 

Salmon,  Coho 

24 

8 

6 7z 

15,  5 

Salmon,  Pink 

17 

3 

2'/2 

4,8 

Sauger 

18 

2 

1 72 

3,15 

Shad,  American 

22 

6 

4 7z 

9,9 

Sucker 

17 

2 74 

2 

12,  9 

Trout,  Brook 

15 

2 

1 72 

7 

Trout,  Brown 

21 

5 72 

4 

17,  14  7z 

Trout,  Lake 

30 

15 

12 

27,  13 

Trout,  Palomino 

20 

5 

3 72 

11,  10 

Trout,  Rainbow 

20 

5 

3'/2 

15,  6 74 

Trout,  Steelhead 

24 

10 

8 

19,  2 

Walleye 

23 

8 

6 

17,  9 

1.  Program  open  to  resident  and  non-resident  anglers. 

2.  All  fish  must  be  caught  in  Pennsylvania  waters  open  to  the  public  with- 
out charge  or  fee.  Except  for  First  Fish,  fish  taken  from  farm  ponds,  fee-fish- 
ing lakes,  ponds  or  streams,  or  waters  restricted  to  use  by  club  members  or  their 
guests,  do  not  qualify. 

3.  Fish  must  be  caught  by  legal  methods  during  legally  open  seasons. 

4.  Kept  fish  must  be  weighed  and  measured  by  fishing  license  agents,  Offi- 
cial Weighing  Stations,  or  tackle  stores  or  authorized  employees  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

5.  Catch-and-release  and  First  Fish  catches  must  be  witnessed 

6.  Measurements  must  be  made  with  a metal  ruler  or  tape  measure.  Mea- 
sure from  tip  of  the  nose  (with  closed  mouth)  to  tip  of  the  tail. 

7.  Photographs.  For  kept  fish:  A clear,  side-view  photograph  of  the  fish  IS 
required  UNLESS  its  species  has  been  verified  by  an  official  weighing  station  or 
authorized  employee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

For  catch-and-release  fish:  A clear,  side-view  photograph  of  the  fish  IS  al- 
ways required.  Photographs  for  catch-and-release  category  must  be  taken  at 
the  catch  site.  Driveway,  bait  shop  or  kitchen  shots  are  unacceptable  for  catch- 
and-release  fish.  In  addition,  photos  showing  mishandling  will  be  disqualified. 

First  Fish:  Need  only  witness  signature.  Photos  are  encouraged,  but  not  re- 
quired. 

8.  Applications  must  be  received  within  60  days  of  the  catch. 

10.  To  be  considered  as  a potential  STATE  RECORD  fish,  additional  require- 
ments must  be  met,  and  a separate  application  is  required.  See  any  official  weighing 
station  or  contact  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

1 1 . The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  reserves  the  right  to  investi- 
gate the  identification,  methods  used  in  catching,  and  the  accuracy  of  measurement 
and  weighing.  It  also  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  application. 

12.  Only  one  patch  per  species  will  be  awarded  annually  to  each  applicant. 

13.  Each  entry  becomes  the  property  of  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  with 
all  publication  rights.  The  information  contained  on  the  application  and  ac- 
companying photograph  may  be  used,  but  not  limited  to  press  releases,  pub- 
lished articles  and  promotional  materials.  Photographs  cannot  be  returned. 

NOTE:  State  record  fish  require  a separate  application.  Contact  an 
official  weighing  station  or  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  office. 


Application  for  .*  (check  one)  Fish  Species 


□ Senior  Angler  Award  Date  caught  - 

for  those  anglers  16  and  older. 

Award  includes  certificate  and  patch.  Angler’s  Name 


□ Junior  Angler  Award 

for  those  anglers  under  1 6 years  of 
age.  Award  includes  certificate 
and  patch. 


Street  or  P.O.  Box 
City 


State Zip 


□ Husky  Musky  Club- 

anglers  who  land  a musky  that 
is  50  inches  or  longer.  Award 
includes  certificate  and  patch. 

□ Catch  and  Release- 

award  for  those  anglers  who 
practice  catch  and  release. 
Qualification  based  on  length. 


Fish  Weight Length in.;  Girth in. 

Water  Where  Caught 

County  Where  Caught 

Rod Reel  Line 

Name  of  Bait  or  Lure 


□ First  Fish 

certificate  recognizing  a new  angler’s 
first  fish.  There  are  no  size 
qualifications. 


Weighed  and  Measured  by 
Catch  Witnessed  by 


Applicant’s  Signature 


Date 


Mail  application  and  photograph  to:  Angler  Award  • Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  • P.O.  Box  67000  • Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000 


The  Striper 


on  the  DekwAre 


by  Mark  Demko 


Not  far  from  the  skyline  of  metropoli- 
tan Philadelphia  and  the  hustle  and  bustle 
of  everyday  center-city  life,  the  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission  is  conducting  important 
research  aimed  at  shedding  some  light  on 
one  of  the  Delaware  River’s  largest,  most 
intriguing,  and  suddenly  sought-after 
inhabitants-the  striped  bass.  For  the  past 
four  years,  the  Commission  has  been  study- 
ing stripers  each  spring  in  the  tidal  por- 
tion (estuary)  of  the  river. 

“In  1994,  we  started  assessing  the  spawn- 
ing  populations  of  striped  bass,”  says 
Commission  Area  6 Fisheries  Manager 
Mike  Kaufmann.  The  work  involves  sam- 
pling spawning  sites  from  the  Chester  area 
upriver  to  the  mouth  of  Neshaminy  Creek 
in  Bucks  County. 

“We  sample  21  sites  over  34  miles  of 
river,”  Kaufmann  says. 

Although  they  have  a pool  of  locations 
to  work  from,  Kaufmann  and  his  col- 
leagues opt  for  those  known  to  be  continu- 
ally productive  spawning  areas.  The 
biologist  says  the  best  sites  have  a few 
characteristics:  On  an  outgoing  or  incom- 
ing tide,  there  is  a strong  current,  the  shore- 
line is  rocky,  and  even  if  there  isn’t  any  rock 
riprap,  there  is  a current  over  a hard-packed 
sand,  gravel,  cobble,  or  mud  bottom.  Is- 
lands are  also  productive. 

These  locations  are  in  the  main  stem  of 
the  river  as  opposed  to  being  located  in 
coves  or  inlets.  “The  sites  are  shoreline 
sites,”  Kaufmann  says,  noting  they  actu- 
ally range  from  the  shoreline  roughly  to 
75  to  100  yards  out. 

Biologists  spend  about  26  to  30  minutes 
at  each  spawning  site,  but  are  not  actually 
electrofishing  the  whole  time.  Kaufmann 
says  the  actual  time  is  about  1 6 '/>  minutes. 

“We  apply  the  electrical  current  inter- 
mittently to  ambush  the  fish,  instead  of 
warning  them  by  applying  the  electrical 
current  continuously.” 

Kaufmann  says  that  the  striped  bass 
could  actually  sense  the  electricity  and 
escape  ahead  of  the  field  if  the  current  were 
constant. 


The  amount  of  electrical  current 
workers  use  is  about  6 to  8 amps 
(450  to  500  volts).  “If 
you  fell  into  the  water, 
there  is  a good  chance 
you  would  no  longer  be 
with  us,”  Kaufmann 
says,  explaining  how 
strong  the  charge  really 
is.  However,  the  electro- 
fishing boat  is  equipped 
with  safety  gear  designed 
to  minimize  the  chance  of 
such  an  occurrence. 

According  to  information  from  the 
Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion (ASFMC).  That  Commission  oversees 
a partnership  of  15  coastal  states  from 
Maine  to  Florida  and  provides  a forum  for 
cooperative  interstate  fisheries  manage- 
ment. According  to  ASMFC,  striped  bass 
may  live  up  to  30  years  and  top  50  pounds. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  state  record  ocean- 
run  striper  is  55  pounds,  13  ounces. 

On  the  average,  Commission  employ- 
ees usually  turn  up  stripers  ranging  from 
seven  to  42  inches.  Of  the  bass  captured 
in  1997,  those  from  32  to  40  inches  long 
averaged  19  J/ 4 pounds,  and  ones  between 
20  and  25  inches  averaged  4 '/ 4 pounds.  The 
biggest  one  of  the  568  that  the  workers 
captured  last  spring  was  a 40-inch,  28- 
pounder. 


“It  was  a spawned-out  female,” 
Kaufmann  notes.  They  have  also  seen  a 
few  whoppers  in  the  past,  including  a 42 
‘/2-pounder. 

The  Commission’s  work  also  involves 
taking  scale  samples  and  tagging  fish 
before  releasing  them.  U.S.  Fish  & Wild- 
life Service  anchor  tags  are  placed  in  stripers 
to  aid  in  ASMFC  migration  and  exploita- 
tion studies. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  things  bi- 
ologists have  learned  from  this  research 
is  how  far  and  fast  striped  bass  actually 
travel.  Kaufmann  says  one  fish  tagged  on 
the  Delaware  River  in  1996  was  captured 
17  days  later  in  Massachusetts. 

“One  thing  that  it  tells  you  is  that  they 
can  move  very  rapidly  up  and  down  the 
coast,”  he  says.  “That  impresses  on  us  how 
fast  the  fish  can  move  and  how ‘metropoli- 
tan’ they  are.” 

Because  stripers  are  a migratory  species 
and  a sought-after  fish,  commercial  fish- 
eries and  sport  anglers,  both  saltwater  and 
freshwater,  can  have  a major  effect  on  the 
population. 

“It’s  clear  to  us  that  anglers  play  a great 
role  in  the  catch  and  harvest  of  migratory 
fishes,  specifically  striped  bass,”  says 
Kaufmann. 

As  an  example,  Kaufmann  points  out 
in  1995, 13  percent  of  the  tagged  fish  were 
captured  by  anglers  up  and  down  the  coast 
by  December.  There  were  161  fish  tagged 
that  year  and  21  were  reportedly  hauled 
in  by  fishermen.  What  this  suggests  to 
Kaufmann  is  that  if  anglers  lost  their  con- 
servation ethics,  they  could  put  a real  dent 
in  the  striped  bass  population. 

Fortunately,  those  ethics  seem  well- 
entrenched.  According  to  ASMFC  statis- 
tics, an  estimated  14  million  stripers  were 
caught  by  anglers  in  1996,  and  91  percent 
were  released  alive.  In  recent  years,  that 
figure  has  ranged  from  90  to  93  percent 
annually. 

Lab  work 

Even  though  much  of  the  assessment 
work  is  done  on  the  river  itself,  the 
Commission’s  job  is  not  finished  when  the 
electrofishing  is  completed.  Back  in  the 
laboratory,  biologists  look  at  scale  samples 
for  annuli,  or  growth  rings,  to  determine 
the  age  of  the  fish.  They  also  compile  all 
the  necessary  information,  such  as  the 
weights,  size  distribution  and  catch  rate 
statistics. 

All  of  this  is  done  for  one  very  impor- 
tant reason:  To  monitor  the  recovery  of 
the  striped  bass  and  year-to-year  changes 
in  the  population.  In  turn,  this  informa- 
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tion  is  then  used  in  combination  with  other 
states’  data  to  determine  coastwide  har- 
vest quotas. 

By  performing  the  striped  bass  assess- 
ment on  the  Delaware,  Kaufmann  says, 
biologists  have  become  aware  of  the  re- 
sponse of  the  fish  population  to  anti-pol- 
lution efforts  in  the  Delaware  and 
conservative  fishing  regulations,  and  they 
can  use  that  information  to  inform  the 
general  public.  “It  shows  the  resiliency  of 
nature  and  it  shows  there’s  good  reason 
for  having  the  anti-pollution  laws,”  he  says. 

Benefits  for  anglers 

The  information  can  also  be  beneficial 
to  fishermen  in  a more  direct  way. 
Kaufmann  says  he  and  his  crew  often  re- 
fer anglers  to  the  types  of  habitats  that  likely 
have  fish,  as  well  as  help  anglers  avoid  the 
areas  that  are  unlikely  to  produce  stripers. 

The  area  fisheries  manager  says  anglers 
may  also  want  to  know  when  the  best  time 
is  to  fish  for  striped  bass  and  when  the  peak 
of  the  spawning  occurs,  and  biologists  can 
now  provide  that  information  because  they 
have  the  timing  pretty  well  figured  out. 

But  even  though  studies  of  Delaware 
River  stripers  are  revealing  a wealth  of 
information,  these  efforts  were  not  always 
necessary  or  possible-and  for  good  reason. 
The  area  where  the  Commission’s  sampling 
crew  is  working  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  traditional  main  spawning  area  for 
stripers.  It  was  also  the  area  of  the  worst 
pollution  from  Colonial  times  until  the 
early  1980s. 

Fishing  & Boating  Memories  Last  A Lifetime 


Before  the  upgrading  of  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  in  Newjersey  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, a pollution  block,  or  a stretch  of 
oxygenless  water,  would  form  in  the  spring 
and  summer.  This  pollution  block 
stretched  from  Chester  to  the  Tacony- 
Palmyra  Bridge,  in  northeast  Philadelphia. 
On  an  annual  basis  there’d  be  almost  no 
aquatic  life  in  that  30-mile  stretch. 

By  the  late  1970s,  the  striped  bass  popu- 
lation up  and  down  the  Eastern  Seaboard 
was  in  trouble,  primarily  because  of  a 
depleted  Chesapeake  Bay  stock.  Fortu- 
nately, people  realized  something  had  to 
be  done.  In  1981,  ASMFC  prescribed  a 
management  plan  that  recommended 
increasing  minimum  size  limits  on  stripers 
and  implementing  closed  seasons  in  states 
from  North  Carolina  to  Maine.  State 
participation  in  the  program  was  strictly 
voluntary.  Three  years  later,  however,  states 
were  required  to  follow  the  plan,  after  the 
Atlantic  Striped  Bass  Conservation  Act 
became  law. 

Today,  Newjersey,  Delaware  and  Penn- 
sylvania cooperate  in  monitoring  the 
Delaware’s  striped  bass.  According  to 
Kaufmann,  Newjersey  does  beach-seine 
surveys  to  monitor  annual  reproductive 
success  throughout  the  estuary.  Newjersey 
also  conducts  late-winter  gill  net  surveys 
of  adults  in  Delaware  Bay,  and  assesses 
angler  harvest  with  telephone  surveys  and 
tagging  studies.  Delaware  conducts  an- 
gler and  commercial  harvest  studies,  as- 
sesses juvenile  abundance  through  an 
autumn  trawl  survey,  and  monitors  the 
adult  population  in  spring.  Delaware’s 
spring  work  on  the  estuary,  which  is  similar 
to  Pennsylvania’s,  brings  it  as  far  north  as 
the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  Craig  Shirey, 


fisheries  biologist  with  the  Delaware  Di- 
vision of  Fish  & Wildlife,  says  they  cover 
the  area  from  the  Delaware  Memorial 
Bridge  (in  Delaware)  to  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard.  While  noting  the  1997 
data  was  not  yet  complete,  Shirey  said  the 
overall  population  “looks  pretty  good.” 

Stripers  doing  well 

In  fact,  biologists  and  officials  note 
striped  bass  populations  up  and  down  the 
coast  are  doing  well.  ASMFC  Anadromous 
Species  Coordinator  John  Field  says  the 
total  biomass,  at  least  in  terms  of  mature 
fish,  “is  well  above  historic  highs.” 

However,  it  is  tough  to  get  concrete  fig- 
ures on  the  overall  population.  Field  says 
state  and  federal  biologists  just  know  it  is 
growing  at  a healthy  rate  and  that  it  is 
experiencing  sustainable  fishing  mortality' 
rates  that  are  below  the  level  of  being  a 
danger  to  the  population.  Closer  to  home, 
the  remarkable  improvement  in  the 
Delaware’s  stock  is  good  news,  especially 
because  it’s  thought  to  be  a different  one 
from  the  Chesapeake’s,  which  makes  up 
most  of  the  East  Coast’s  striped  bass  popu- 
lation. According  to  Field,  the  Chesapeake 
stock  accounts  for  about  75  to  80  percent 
of  all  fish. 

Today,  the  Delaware  River’s  striper 
population  appears  stable.  Biologists  note 
there  has  been  a slight  decrease  in  the 
number  of  larger  fish,  but  this  has  been 
offset  by  some  good  reproduction  in  re- 
cent years. 

Whether  a person  is  out  to  hook  his  first 
striper,  or  is  searching  for  a real  lunker, 
it’s  important  to  remember  that  if  it  weren’t 
for  anti-pollution  laws,  more  conservative 
fishing  regulations  and  improved  angler 
ethics,  there  is  a good  chance  nobody  would 
be  wetting  a line  in  the  Delaware  in  search 
of  the  ocean-run  bass. 

And  if  the  striped  bass  population  in  the 
river  is  going  to  continue  to  improve,  it  will 
take  the  combined  efforts  of  local,  state 
and  federal  governments,  and  commercial 
and  sportfishermen  from  the  Carolinas  to 
Kennebunkport,  Maine,  to  ensure  that 
striped  bass  keep  returning  each  year  to 
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Anglers  Currents 

Four  employees  received  awards  for  staff  contributions  to  Pennsylvania  Angler 
& Boater  during  the  Commission’s  January  1 998  meeting.  Two  awards,  one  for 
a feature  article  and  another  for  a “Notes  from  the  Streams"  item,  are  conferred 
biannually.  Pictured  (from  left)  are  Commission  President  Samuel  M.  Concilia, 

Andrew  Shiels  (award  for  the  article  “Pennsylvania’s  Dynamic  Darters”  in  the 
January/February  PA&BJ,  Robert  Weber  (award  for  the  article  “Electrofishing 
and  Managing  Pennsylvania’s  Trout”  in  the  November/December  issue),  WCO 
Bill  Carey  (award  fora  “Notes  from  the  Stream”  item  in  the  November/December 
issue),  WCO  Craig  Carman  (award  for  a “Notes  from  the  Stream”  item  in  the 
May/June  issue),  and  Commission  Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo. 
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ShorerlMnch'pi&h  Scmbwicfj 

by  Wayne  Phillips 


The  perfect  shore  lunch  features  fresh- 
made  bread  and  fried  fish  with  dill  may- 
onnaise. Any  white-fleshed  fish  can  be 
used  for  these  sandwiches. 

INGREDIENTS  (serves  four): 

Bread: 

1 l/i  cups  flour 
1 y 2 tsp.  baking  powder 

1 tsp.  salt 

2 Tbsp.  margarine 
Water,  about  cup 


Dill  mayonnaise: 


Build  a fire  and  let  it  burn  down  to 
coals.  The  bread  ingredients  can  be 
mixed  right  in  a heavy  plastic  bag.  Work 
margarine  into  the  dry  bread  ingredi- 
ents. Add  enough  water  to  moisten. 
Place  a pan  over  the  coals  and  add 
1 Tbsp.  margarine.  Place  the  dough 
into  the  pan  and  flatten  with  a fork. 
Flip  the  bread  when  browned  on  the 
first  side.  It  is  done  when  it  sounds  hol- 
low when  tapped  on  the  bottom. 

Fillet  your  fish  and  pat  the  fillets  dry. 
Remove  the  bread  from  the  pan.  Re- 
turn the  pan  to  the  coals  and  add  mar- 
garine and  the  fish  fillets.  Salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  When  browned,  flip 
the  fillets.  Add  a squeeze  of  lemon  if 


or  1 tsp.  dried 

desired. 

Lemon  juice  to  taste 

Mayonnaise  should  be  prepared  at 

Fish  fillets  for  four: 

home  and  brought  in  a cooler.  Break 
the  bread  into  four  pieces  and  slice 

Salt  and  pepper 

them  in  half.  Place  fish  on  the  bread 

2 Tbsp.  margarine 

and  liberally  coat  with  mayonnaise. 

Lemon  juice  (optional) 

Tomato  slices,  lettuce,  and  thinly 
sliced  sweet  onions  can  be  added  to  the 

sandwiches. 

Boat  Auction 

The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  will 
conduct  a public  auction  of  surplus  boats 
and  surplus  property  on  May  9,  1998,  at 
Fort  Indiantown  Gap  Military  Reservation 
in  Lebanon  County.  Hours  of  inspection 
are  from  9 a.m.  until  noon.  The  auction 
begins  promptly  at  noon. 

Surplus  boats,  trailers,  outboard  engines, 
boating  accessories,  maintenance  equip- 
ment, fishing  tackle,  and  other  items  are 
offered  for  sale.  All  items  must  be  removed 
on  the  day  of  the  sale.  A detailed  list  of 
items  offered  for  sale  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to:  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission,  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement, 
P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 

Please  note  “Boat  auction”  on  the  out- 
side of  your  envelope,  and  be  sure  to  in- 
clude a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 
Lists  will  not  be  mailed  the  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope. 


Familiar  Faces  Shift  Places 

Anglers  and  boaters  will  see  some  famil- 
iar faces  on  the  water  this  year,  but  those 
faces  might  not  be  in  the  familiar  places. 
The  following  Fish  and  Boat  Commission 
waterways  conservation  officers  are  now 
assigned  to  new  districts. 

WCO  Transferred  from/Transferred  to 

James  Ammon,  Southern  Allegheny 
County/Lawrence  County 
Jeffrey  Bridi,  Harrisburg,  Asst,  to  the 
Director/Southeast  Region,  Manager 
Gary  Deiger,  Northwest  Region, 

Asst.  Supervisor/Northwest  Region, 
Manager 

J.  Gary  Moore,  Northwest  Region,  Man- 
ager/North East  Marina,  Manager 
Barry  Pollock,  Southeast  Region,  Manager/ 
Potter  County 

Thomas  Quakers,  Jr.,  Bedford  County/ 
Somerset  County 
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Growing  Pains  Slow  Registration  Process 


The  Commission,  the  state  agency  tasked 
with  registering  watercraft  in  the  Common- 
wealth, advises  its  customers  to  expect 
delays  in  receiving  renewals  and  new  reg- 
istrations. 

The  Commission  began  upgrading  its 
registration  system  last  year.  The  previ- 
ous boat  registration  system  software  was 
about  30  years  old.  The  programming 


required  is  complex  and  the  firm  con- 
tracted to  do  the  work  was  not  able  to  as 
easily  adapt  registration/titling  software 
under  development  elsewhere  as  originally 
projected. 

As  of  March  1,  the  Commission  has 
processed  about  35,000  of  the  157,000 
renewals  and  is  currently  unable  to  print 
or  mail  the  valid  registrations.  If  the  Com- 
mission cannot  clear  the  current  backlog 


of  renewals  by  the  March  3 1 expiration  date, 
the  deadline  will  be  extended. 

The  system  is  not  yet  able  to  process  new 
registrations  and  transfers  of  ownership. 
The  Commission  has  already  extended 
temporary  registrations  by  60  days.  We  will 
be  providing  for  a further  extension. 

Should  extensions  become  necessary, 
Commission  will  contact  other  states  to 
advise  them  of  the  situation. 


The  mission  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  to 
provide  fishing  and  boating 
opportunities  through  the 
protection  and  management 
of  aquatic  resources. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Peter  A.  Colangelo,  Executive  Director 
Dennis  T.  Guise, 

Deputy  Executive  Director/Chief  Counsel 
Laurie  Shepler,  Assistant  Counsel 
K.  Ron  Weis,  Project  Planner 
John  Arway,  Division  of  Environmental  Services 
Joseph  A.  Greene,  Legislative  Liaison 
Louis  C.  Kauffman,  Jr.,  Personnel 
Tom  Ford,  Resources  Planning  Coordinator 
Dan  Tredinnick,  Press  Secretary 

COMPTROLLER 

Ross  E.  Starner 

BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

7 17-657-4522 

Wasyl  James  Polischuk,  Jr.,  Director 
Tom  E.  Thomas,  Information  Systems 
Brian  Barner,  Federal  Aid/Crants 
Mary  Stine,  Fishing  Licenses  and  Boat  Registrations 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 

814-359-5100 
Delano  Graff,  Director 
Rickalon  L.  Hoopes,  Division  of  Research 
Richard  A.  Snyder,  Division  of  Fisheries  Management 
Dennis  C.  Ricker,  Division  of  Trout  Production 
Martin  T.  Marcinko, 

Division  ofWarm/CoolwaterFish  Production 

BUREAU  OF  ENGINEERING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

814-359-5100 

James  Young,  P.E.,  Director 
James  I.  Waite, 

Division  of  Construction  and  Maintenance 
Bernard  J.  Kiesnoski,  Property  Services 
Richard  Mulfinger,  P.E., 

Fishing  & Boating  Facilities  Design 
David  Bumann,  P.E.,  Engineering 

BUREAU  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

717-657-4542 

Edward  W.  Manhart,  Director 
Tom  Kamerzel,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
Guy  A.  Bowersox,  Assistant  to  the  Director 

BUREAU  OF  BOATING  AND  EDUCATION 

717-657-4540 
John  Simmons,  Director 
Dan  Martin,  Boating  Safety  Program 
Carl  Richardson,  Aquatic  Resource  Program 
Art  Michaels,  Publications 
Ted  R.  Walke,  Graphic  Services 

PFBC  World  Wide  Web  Site: 

http://www.fish.state.pa.us 
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Angler's  Notebook  ip  Seth  Cagseffl 


The  clinch  knot  is  an  old  standby 
that  many  anglers  rely  on.  One 
variation  of  this  popular  knot  is  the 
two-turn  clinch  knot,  often  called 
the  “Trilene  Knot.”  Many  anglers 
say  this  knot  is  stronger  than  the  tra- 
ditional clinch  knot.  To  tie  it,  first 
pass  the  line  through  the  hook  eye 
twice,  making  two  loops.  Then  wrap 
the  end  of  the  line  around  the  main 
section  four  to  six  times.  Lastly, 
bring  the  end  of  the  line  back 
through  the  two  loops,  pull  tight, 
and  clip  the  tag  end. 


If  you’re  not  getting  any  hits,  try 
presenting  your  offering  differently. 

Fish  strike  for  a variety  of  reasons, 
and  sometimes  it’s  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  they  respond  to  certain 
presentations  at  certain  times.  If 
you’re  working  your  lure  upstream, 
for  example,  try  working  it  down- 
stream instead.  If  you’re  using  a me- 
thodical retrieve,  try  using  an  erratic 
retrieve.  If  you’re  dead-drifting  a dry  fly  over  the  surface,  try  skittering  it  across 
the  water.  Sometimes,  these  presentation  changes  can  mean  the  difference  between 
fast  action  and  no  action. 


J 


Most  fly-fishermen  know  that  fishing  nymphs  on  the  bottom  is  one  of  the  best 
‘ ways  of  taking  early  season  trout.  Of  course,  you  want  to  fish  close  to  the  bottom, 
but  you  don’t  want  to  get  snagged  on  every  cast,  either.  To  avoid  this,  instead  of 
using  a weighted  nymph,  use  micro  splitshot  to  get  your  offering  where  you  want 
it.  Micro  shot  lets  you  control  where  your  offering  goes  by  adding  or  subtracting 
: weight.  Also,  try  crimping  the  shot  about  six  inches  above  the  fly.  The  shot  will 
drag  along  the  bottom,  and  the  fly  will  drift  right  above  it,  free  of  in-stream  ob- 
i structions. 

One  of  the  most  popular  and  productive  trout  flies  is  the  Gold-Ribbed  Hare’s 
Ear.  The  spun  fur  of  a hare’s  mask  gives  the  fly  a “buggy”  appearance,  which  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  this  fly  is  so  productive.  You  can  make  an  equally  appetiz- 
ing rendition  of  this  fly  (for  the  trout,  at  least)  by  using  the  back  of  a squirrel  hide, 
j Squirrel  fur  is  soft  and  easy  to  spin  on  a dubbing  loop,  and  it  gives  the  fly  a realis- 
: tic  dark-gray  appearance.  Strands  of  hair  from  a squirrel  tail  tied  at  the  thorax 
can  also  be  used  to  imitate  legs. 


illustration-  Ted  Walke 
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NEW  BASS  FISHING  SEASON  REGULATIONS  PROPOSED 


The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  will  consider  imple- 
menting a proposal  to  allow  year-round  black  bass 
angling  during  a three-tiered  fishing  season  to  begin 
in  1999.  The  Commission  acted  at  its  fall  quarterly 
meeting  in  Erie  last  October  4 to  set  in  motion  the  process 
of  seeking  comment  on  the  proposed  change  from  anglers 
across  the  state. 

The  proposal,  which  was  generated  by  a workgroup 
of  anglers  and  Commission  biologists,  is  a departure 
from  the  current  structure:  An  open  bass  season  from 
mid-June  to  mid-April,  followed  by  a three-month  closed 
season.  The  main  tenet  of  the  proposed  season  struc- 
ture is  to  allow  year-round  fishing  for  largemouth,  small- 
mouth  and  spotted  bass.  Under  the  suggested  approach, 
anglers  would  be  allowed  to  harvest  some  bass  in  the 
summer,  much  as  they  may  under  the  current  “open  sea- 
son” regulations,  but  harvest  would  be  limited  through 
fall  and  winter.  The  reduced  harvest  period  would  be 
followed  by  a catch-and-immediate-release-only  period. 

The  intent  is  to  maximize  fishing  opportunities  by 
allowing  angling  throughout  the  entire  year,  while  af- 
fording bass  populations  adequate  protection  from 
increased  fishing  pressure.  Reducing  harvest  in  the  fall 
would  give  bass  increased  protection  during  a tradition- 
ally vulnerable  period,  thus  offsetting  any  incidental 
losses  that  might  result  from  catch-and-immediate- 
release  fishing  during  the  spring  spawning  period. 

To  strike  that  appropriate  balance,  the  proposal  in- 
cludes provisions  to  regulate  the  bass  fisheries  in  riv- 
ers and  streams,  which  contain  mostly  smallmouth  bass, 
differently  from  the  lakes  and  ponds  that  are  the  pre- 
ferred domain  of  largemouth  bass.  A 15-inch  minimum 
size,  four-bass  creel  limit  would  be  in  effect  on  lakes  and 
ponds  from  January  1 to  mid-April  and  November 
through  December,  essentially  a Big  Bass  regulation  for 
the  late  fall  through  spring  fishery.  A 20-inch  minimum 
size,  one-bass  creel  limit  would  be  in  effect  on  rivers  and 
streams  from  January  1 to  mid-April  and  October  through 
December  (harvest  limited  only  to  the  exceptional  trophy- 
sized bass).  This  change  would  also  apply  to  those  river 
reaches  in  the  Big  Bass  Program. 

By  regulating  lakes  and  streams  differently,  fisher- 
ies managers  can  address  the  difference  in  fish  harvest 
during  the  winter  when  ice  fishing  is  popular. 

Shifting  to  a year-long  bass  season  is  seen  by  the  Com- 
mission as  a sound  and  scientific  way  to  improve 
Pennsylvania’s  standing  as  a top-notch  bass  fishing 
destination.  Pennsylvania  is  home  to  more  than  7 million 
bass  fishing  trips  annually,  according  to  the  U.S.  Fish 
& Wildlife  Service.  Only  the  warm-weather  states  of  Texas 
and  Florida  can  boast  of  more  bass  fishing  activity  on 
their  waters. 

The  Commission  will  not  vote  on  final  adoption  of 
the  proposal  until  the  July  1998  meeting,  affording 
interested  anglers  ample  opportunity  to  weigh  in  with 
their  opinions  on  the  proposal.  Several  public  meet- 
ings will  be  held  around  the  state  to  inform  anglers  of 
the  suggested  season  changes  and  to  gather  input. 
Written  comments  are  also  welcome.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to:  Executive  Director-Bass  Season,  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  and  Boat  Commission,  P.O. 

Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 


Proposed  Bass  Seasons,  Sizes,  and  Creel  Limits 

General  Statewide  Regulations 

Species 

Seasons * 

Minimum  Size 

Daily  Limit 

LAKES 

Largemouth 

Jan.  1 to  Mid-April,** 

15  inches 

4 (combined  species) 

Smallmouth 

and  Nov.  1 to  Dec.  31 

Spotted  Bass 

Mid-April  to  Mid-June*** 

NO  HARVEST, 
catch  and  immediate 
release  only  (no 
tournaments  permitted) 

Mid-June  to  Oct.  31 

12  inches 

6 (combined  species) 

RIVERS  AND  STREAMS 

Largemouth 

Jan  1.  To  Mid-April, 

20  inches 

1 (combined  species) 

Smallmouth 

and  Oct.1  to  Dec.  31 

Spotted  Bass 

Mid-April  to  Mid-June 

NO  HARVEST, 
catch  and  immediate 
release  only  (no 
tournaments  permitted) 

Mid-June  to  Sept.  31 

12  inches 

6 (combined  species) 

Big  Bass  Program  and  Conservation  Lakes  Program  (portion  applicable  to  bass) 

Species 

Seasons * 

Minimum  Size 

Daily  Limit 

LAKES 

Largemouth 

Jan.  1 to  Mid-April,** 

15  inches 

4 (combined  species) 

Smallmouth 

and  Nov.  1 to  Dec.  31 

Spotted  Bass 

Mid-April  to  Mid-June*** 

NO  HARVEST, 
catch  and  immediate 
release  only  (no 
tournaments  permitted) 

RIVERS  AND  STREAMS 

Largemouth 

Jan  1.  To  Mid-April, 

20  inches 

1 (combined  species) 

Smallmouth 

and  Oct.1  to  Dec.  31 

Spotted 

Mid-April  to  Mid-June 

NO  HARVEST, 
catch  and  immediate 
release  only  (no 
tournaments  permitted) 

Mid-June  to  Sept.  31 

15  inches 

4 (combined  species) 

O 


Power  dam  pools  and  recreational  dam  pools  on  the  Susquehanna  River  and  navigational  dam  pools  in  the  Ohio 
Drainage  would  be  considered  "rivers. " Boundary  water  agreements  with  border  states  would  be  preserved  (Conown 
Reservoir.  Delaware  River  and  Pymatuning  Lake).  Lake  Erie  and  Presque  Isle  Bay  regulations  would  remain  unchan  d 
’ Seasons  begin  at  12:01  a m.  on  the  date  indicated  and  end  at  12:00  midnight  on  the  date  indicated. 

"Mid- April  will  be  defined  as  the  first  Saturday  after  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month  of  April  as  in  the  past. 

"'Mid- June  will  be  defined  as  the  first  Saturday  after  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month  of  June  as  in  the  past. 


c-z~ 
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What’s  a “capital  project”?  In  state  government,  a capital  project 
is  a venture  involving  the  acquisition  or  development  of  build- 
ings, structures,  or  real  property  costing  $100,000  or  more.  Most 
state  agencies,  like  most  individuals,  pay  for  capital  projects  for 
acquiring  or  improving  buildings,  structures,  or  real  property 
by  borrowing  money  and  spreading  payments  over  several  years. 
However,  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  pays  for  most  capital 
improvements  from  day-to-day  operating  revenues.  An  official 
once  observed  that  if  the  Department  of  Transportation  had  to 
pay  for  the  building  and  repair  of  highways  the  way  the  Com- 
mission pays  for  improving  its  fish  hatcheries,  for  example,  there 
would  be  few  highways  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  is  a landowner. 
The  Commission  controls  through  ownership  or  easements 
approximately  33,500  acres  of  land  in  the  Commonwealth  that 
are  open  for  public  recreation.  The  Commission  manages  these 
lands,  which  contain  fish  culture  stations,  lakes,  fishing  and 
boating  access  areas,  and  support  facilities,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  citizens-especially  anglers  and  boaters.  In 
addition  to  open  space  and  stream  corridors,  the  Commission’s 
real  estate  holdings  contain  facilities  that  demand  constant  at- 
tention and  improvement.  The  13  fish  culture  stations  support 
the  stocking  of  millions  of  trout  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
warmwater/ coolwater  fish.  The  62  publicly  accessible  lakes  and 
nearly  250  boating  access  areas  the  Commission  owns  and  main- 
tains support  2 1 million  fishing  trips  and  20  million  boating  trips 
annually.  These  trips  generate  an  economic  effect  valued  at  more 
than  $3  billion  annually. 

Just  like  any  landowner,  the  Commission  has  costs  associated 
with  the  upkeep  of  its  properties.  And  just  as  they  do  for  pri- 
vate property  owners,  maintenance  and  repair  costs  provide  a 
major  challenge.  In  fact,  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  capital 
improvement  needs  have  accumulated  at  the  fish  culture,  public 
recreation,  and  support  facilities  the  Commission  controls.  But 
unlike  private  citizens,  the  Commission  currently  has  no  way  to 
borrow  money  to  address  these  critical  needs.  Instead,  we  must 
pay  them  up  front,  out  of  our  normal  operating  budget. 

The  current  estimated  cost  of  addressing  the  Commission’s 
backlog  of  400  major  maintenance  and  repair  projects  is  more 
than  $60  million.  As  these  needs  grow  and  time  goes  on,  these 
projects  become  more  plentiful  and  more  expensive  to  address. 
Many  of  the  capital  repair  and  improvement  projects  are  essen- 
tial for  the  continued  operation  of  Commission  facilities.  For 
example,  the  hatchery  physical  plants  are,  in  most  cases,  over  30 
years  old.  I recently  appointed  a “Fish  Culture  Facility  Green 
Team”  to  identify  improvements  to  ensure  that  our  fish  hatch- 
eries not  only  meet  current  effluent  discharge  standards,  as  they 
do,  but  that  they  also  work  toward  continuous  improvement  of 
their  wastewater  in  the  future. 

Our  capital  project  needs  include  the  following: 

Hatchery  improvement  and  effluent  treatment  upgrade:  $10 
million  to  $20  million. 


Dam  safety  repairs  and  improvements:  $18.5  million. 

Access  area  deferred  major  maintenance  and  improvements: 
$11  million. 

Support  facility  construction  and  renovation:  $ 12  million. 

Priority  fish  passage  projects:  $5  million. 

If  that  sounds  like  a lot  of  money,  it  is,  especially  since  the 
Commission’s  annual  budget  is  only  around  $37  million-barely 
enough  to  cover  routine  operating  costs  for  the  programs  and 
services  that  the  anglers  and  boaters,  our  customers,  have  come 
to  expect  and  demand.  In  the  1960s,  the  Commission  used  state 
capital  debt  facilities  funding  to  address  similar  capital  improve- 
ment needs.  However,  as  a rule,  the  Commission  has  funded  capital 
improvement  projects  out  of  operating  revenues.  This  has  the 
effect  of  severely  limiting  the  size  and  number  of  projects  that 
can  be  funded. 

The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  can  no  longer  afford  to  un- 
dertake the  capital  projects  to  meet  its  infrastructure  needs  out 
of  day-to-day  operating  revenues.  As  we  face  these  challenges 
in  the  years  ahead,  we  will  be  asking  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Budget  Office  to  show  flexibility.  A model  for  a new  approach 
to  these  issues  is  the  proposed  construction  of  a new  Commis- 
sion headquarters  on  Commonwealth  property  in  the  Harrisburg 
area.  The  General  Assembly  and  the  Budget  Office  have  allowed 
us  to  finance  this  project  through  a lease-purchase  arrangement 
that  will  permit  us  to  spread  the  costs  over  20  or  25  years. 

We  need  to  look  at  similar  innovative  approaches  for  other 
capital  projects,  and  the  Commission  needs  to  forge  partnerships 
with  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  and 
other  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  to  attract  additional 
funding  support  for  these  projects.  We  need  to  spread  the  cost 
of  these  capital  projects  over  a period  of  years  so  that  we  can  meet 
our  commitment  to  safe,  clean,  and  usable  facilities  that  sup- 
port fishing  and  boating  opportunities. 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  Commission  will  continue  to  seek 
innovative  solutions  to  meet  the  costs  of  its  infrastructure  im- 
provement needs.  First,  we  will  identity  those  most  urgent  projects 
that  we  need  to  start  in  the  immediate  future  and  seek  approval 
to  spread  the  costs  over  a number  of  years.  Second,  we  will  continue 
to  work  with  the  General  Assembly  and  other  government  agencies 
to  ensure  that  alternative  revenue,  such  as  a small  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  Realty  Transfer  Tax,  are  made  available  to  ad- 
dress funding  needs  for  recreational  facilities  under  the  ownership 
or  control  of  the  Commission.  Third,  we  will  continue  to  forge 
partnerships  with  other  government  agencies,  local  governments 
and  the  private  sector  to  ensure  that  the  infrastructure  funding 
that  we  do  have  is  stretched  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

In  the  months  and  years  ahead,  you’ll  be  hearing  more  about 
our  “infrastructure  improvement  initiative.”  We  need  your 
understanding  of,  and  support  for,  this  important  effort. 

Peter  A.  Colangelo 

Executive  Director 

Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
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On  the  cover 

This  issue’s  cover  shows  PA  angler  Bob 
Engel  with  a nice  hatchery-raised  rainbow 
trout.  The  photo  was  taken  along  Big  Spring 
Creek,  Cumberland  County.  Inseason  stock- 
ing and  Saturday  stockings  continue  in  May. 
Be  sure  to  consult  your  1998  Inseason  Stocking 
Schedule  (part  of  the  March/April  issue)  to 
find  a good  spot. 
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Boat  regulations  concerns 

For  over  30  years  my  wife  and  I have 
enjoyed  fishing  together  as  well  as  all  the 
fringe  benefits.. .being  on  the  water,  wildlife, 
scenery,  etc.  We  have  been  fortunate  since 
we  retired  because  we  can  spend  winter  in 
Florida  and  a couple  of  weeks  in  Canada 
in  the  summer.  It  has,  however,  caused  a 
problem.  Because  of  the  bigger  waters  we 
fish  and  my  wife’s  arthritis,  we  thought 
a larger  boat  was  in  order,  so  we  traded  our 
14-foot  semi-vee  with  a 9.9hp  on  a 16-foot 
BASS  Tracker  with  a 40hp  motor.  It  is  a 
really  nice  boat  with  room  enough  to  move 
around,  but  not  too  big  for  two  retirees 
to  handle. 

The  problem  is  that  it  has  all  but  put 
us  out  of  business  for  fishing  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. A quick  look  at  the  PA  Fishing  and 
BoatingMap  will  explain.  The  map  shows 
211  lakes.  A second  look  shows  that  39 
(18  percent)  are  rated  No  Boats;  20  (9  per- 
cent) as  Non-Power;  107  (50  percent)  as 
Electric  Only;  12  (6  percent)  as  lOhp;  one 
each  at  9 hp,  7.5hp  and  6 hp;  29  (13  per- 
cent) are  rated  for  unlimited  hp,  and  most 
of  those  are  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 

It  is  really  disheartening  to  have  a mod- 
erate-sized boat  and  not  be  able  to  use  it. 

My  question,  finally,  is  this:  Why  the 
horsepower  limitations?  Florida,  Canada, 
and  a couple  of  other  states  we  have  fished 
use  a wake  method  of  control-that  is,  idle 
speed  only,  no  wake,  minimum  wake,  etc. 
The  Indian  River  in  Florida  is  all  mana- 
tee water  with  an  idle  speed  only  limit, 
which  works  just  fine. 

Is  there  a logical  reason  Pennsylvania 
chooses  to  use  the  hp  limits,  and  is  there 
a chance  you  could  reconsider  a switch  to 
a more  usable  method? 

I am  not  concerned  whether  this  appears 
in  the  magazine,  but  I truly  would  appre- 
ciate a reply  .-Carl  E.  Harris,  Newport. 


Fishing  and 
Boating  Map 


Thanks  for  your  letter.  At  first,  I was 
having  trouble  confirming  the  figures  you 
quoted  in  your  letter  about  the  percent- 
ages of  lakes  with  various  horsepower 
restrictions.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that 
you  were  probably  using  an  old  Commis- 
sion Fishing  and  Boating  Map.  This  pub- 
lication, while  containing  the  best 
available  information  when  we  published 
it,  contained  several  errors 
and  missing  information. 

I have  enclosed  a copy  of 
our  new  Fishing  and  Boat- 
ingMap, which  I think  will 
show  you  more  waters 
where  you  may  safely  en- 
joy your  new  boat. 

The  horsepower  for 
boats  in  Pennsylvania  is 
regulated  according  to  the  type  of  use  the 
owners  and  managers  of  waterways  want. 
Water  supply  companies  and  other  pri- 
vate concerns  that  do  not  want  motors  of 
any  kind  on  their  lakes  typically  own  some 
of  the  lakes  that  do  not  permit  boating, 
or  permit  only  unpowered  boating.  Most 
lakes  that  are  restricted  to  electric  motors 
only  are  owned  by  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Natural  Resources  and  the 
Commission.  We  manage  these  lakes  pri- 
marily for  fishing,  sailing  and  other  non- 
invasive  forms  of  recreation.  They  are 
large  enough  to  require  electric  motors 
to  help  users  get  around,  but  small  enough 
so  that  gasoline  motors  are  not  needed. 

Gasoline  engines  are  prohibited  from 
these  waters  because  their  managers  do 
not  want  engine  exhaust  and  other  pol- 
lutants injected  into  the  lake  water.  We 
also  want  to  provide  recreational  oppor- 
tunities for  people  without  the  noise  and 
speed  produced  by  a gasoline-powered 
engine. 

The  next  level  up  is  the  10-horsepower 
restriction.  There  are  perhaps  a dozen 
lakes  in  the  state  that  we  regulate  with  a 
10-horsepower  limit.  These  lakes  are  too 
large  for  electric  motors  but  too  small  for 
unlimited  horsepower  boating.  The  re- 
mainder, and  majority,  of  the  lakes  and 
streams  in  the  state  are  open  to  boats  of 
any  horsepower. 

The  Commission,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  the  Bureau  of  State 
Parks  have  collaborated  to  develop  a sys- 
tem of  boating  waters  that  best  meets  the 
needs  of  Pennsylvania  boaters.  We  have 
considered  your  suggestion  of  allowing 
larger  horsepower  boats  to  operate  at  slow 


no  wake  speed  on  restricted  waters.  This 
suggestion  has  merit  and  would  provide 
additional  opportunities  to  some  boat- 
ers. But  slow  no  wake  does  not  conform 
to  our  desire  to  limit  the  noise  and  pol- 
lution. Our  current  system  seems  to  work 
and  has  been  accepted  by  most  boaters. 
The  Commission  has  chosen  to  stick  with 
this  management  approach. 

I hope  that  this  provides  some  addi- 
tional insight.  There  are  many  more 
waters  open  to  unlimited  boating  than 
are  restricted.  You  should  be  able  to  find 
many  areas  that  let  you  continue  to  en- 
joy boating  in  Pennsylvania. -John  F. 
Simmons,  Director,  Bureau  of  Boating  & 
Education. 

Lure-making  contest? 

I am  a muskellunge  angler  and  hobbyist 
lure  maker.  I would  like  to  know  if  you 
still  offer  your  lure-building  contest,  and 
if  you  do,  could  you  please  send  me  as 
much  information  as  you  could  on  the 
contest  rules?  I have  three  lures  that  have 
never  been  around  and  probably  never  will 
be.  I’m  not  talking  about  a different  color 
lure-I’m  talking  about  design. -David 
Mayewski,  Hunlock  Creek. 

The  first  contest  we  conducted  was  the 
“Pennsylvania  Angler  Fly  Tying  Contest,” 
announced  in  the  November  1983  issue. 
Five  categories  included  dry  fly,  wet  fly, 
Yellow  Stone  Fly  Nymph,  Muddler  Min- 
now, and  deer  hair  bug  or  cork  panfish 
popper.  The  second  contest  in  1984  was 
a lure-making  competition  with  five  cat- 
egories: Spinner,  surface  plug,  diving 
crankbait,  panfish  popper,  and  deer  hair 
bass  bug. 

We  haven’t  conducted  such  a contest 
since  then,  and  we’re  not  now  conducting 
one.  However,  if  we  hear  of  interest  from 
readers,  we’d  consider  sponsoring  such  a 
contest  again. 

Youngster’s  wisdom 

It  was  my  first  time  back  out  on  the 
Susquehanna  near  Marietta  since  my  best 
friend  and  fishing  buddy,  John,  died  from 
complications  from  a bee  sting  nearly  two 
months  earlier.  I was  drifting  in  my  boat 
along  the  York  County  side  near  one  of 
John’s  favorite  spots.  I was  feeling  a little 
depressed,  thinking  about  how  much  I 
missed  his  company  in  the  boat.  I drifted 
by  a group  of  four  fishermen  fishing  from 
the  shore.  It  was  a grandfather,  his  son, 
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and  two  grandsons.  The  grandfather  was 
wading  and  dad  was  on  shore  with  his  two 
sons.  As  I drifted  by,  one  of  the  young  boys 
caught  a small  walleye.  He  screamed, 
“Daddy,  Daddy  I caught  another  little 
walleye!  How  do  I get  it  off  the  hook?” 

Dad  replied,  “Take  it  off  just  like  you 
did  the  last  one.” 

The  youngster  replied,  “Oh,  you  mean 
swing  it  against  a rock  until  it  falls  off?” 

His  dad  and  I just  laughed.  I told  his 
dad  that  was  a classic  statement  coming 
from  a young  fisherman.  His  dad  said  his 
son  has  no  problem  releasing  bass,  but  he 
just  can’t  figure  out  how  to  hold  a wall- 
eye with  those  teeth. 

Somehow  this  brightened  up  my  somber 
mood  and  made  my  first  trip  on  the  river 
since  the  passing  of  my  buddy  a little  more 
cheerful. -Steven  Miller,  Mount  Joy. 

Filleting  fish 

My  method  of  preparing  trout  for  eat- 
ing consists  of  simply  scaling  and  field 
dressing.  I would  really  appreciate  any  in- 
formation on  how  to  fillet  and/or  de-bone 
trout.  I have  not  been  able  to  find  this 
information  anywhere  and  would  be  grate- 
ful for  your  guidance. -John  M.  Wietry, 
Pennsburg. 

The  method  you  can  use  is  the  same  as 
you’d  use  for  filleting  panfish  and  other 
fish.  The  four  steps  to  filleting  fish  are  il- 
lustrated in  the  old  Pennsylvania  Angler’s 
Cookbook. 

To  fillet  a fish,  first  cut  behind  the  fish’s 
gill  from  the  top  of  the  fish  to  the  belly  area. 


be  careful  not  to  puncture  stomach  cavity 


Don’t  cut  too  deeply-just  cut  to  the  back- 
bone and  ribs.  Next,  cut  along  the  dorsal 
(back)  fin,  sliding  the  knife  along  the  ribs, 
and  peeling  back  the  fillet.  Be  careful  not 
to  puncture  the  stomach  cavity.  Cut  to  the 
tail,  but  don’t  detach  the  fillet.  Flip  the  fillet 
over,  not  the  whole  fish,  so  that  the  fillet’s 
skin-side  is  down  and  the  flesh  is  on  top. 
Separate  the  skin  from  this  fillet  by  cutting 
carefully  between  the  skin  and  the  meat.  Use 
the  same  steps  to  prepare  the  fillet  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fish. 

Filleting  fish  well  takes  practice  and  a 
very  sharp  fillet  knife.  Once  you  get  the 
hang  of  it,  though,  you  can  prepare  a mess 
of  fish  in  no  time. 

Fishing  getting  worse? 

In  August  our  club,  the  same  group  that 
fished  Blue  Marsh  Lake,  fished  Cayuga 
Lake  in  New  York.  We  caught  73  fish  in 
16  hours.  The  total  weight  was  130.23 
pounds  with  the  average  weight  of  1.78  lbs. 
We  also  fished  the  Potomac  River  and 
Maryland’s  Susquehanna  River  Flats  with 
similar  results. 

Fishing  in  Pennsylvania  is  getting  worse. 
I am  writing  this  letter  not  to  criticize,  but 
to  express  concern  over  why  our  lakes  are 
not  producing  as  well  as  lakes  in  our  neigh- 
boring states.  If  our  club  or  I could  help 
in  any  way,  please  call  or  write.  Norman 
Stoffregen,  Tournament  Director,  Schuylkill 
County  Bass  Anglers. 

As  you  know,  many  factors  contribute 
to  a fishing  trip’s  success  or  failure.  These 
factors  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  fish- 
ing pressure  and  the  learned  behavior  of 
bass,  habitat,  climatic  conditions,  fish 
abundance,  and  angler  expertise.  I doubt 
that  the  out-of-state  waters  that  you’ve 
mentioned  receive  the  bass  fishing  pressure 
per  surface  acre  that  Blue  Marsh  Lake  re- 
ceives. A learned  behavioral  response  by 
bass  at  Blue  Marsh  to  avoid  lures  to  some 
extent  would  be  expected,  based  on  the 
constant  bass  fishing  pressure  on  this  rela- 
tively small  waterway,  in  comparison  to  all 
of  the  others  that  you’ve  mentioned.  In  fact, 
on  October  9, 1997,  we  electrofished  20  bass 
(16  largemouths,  four  smallmouths)  that 
were  10  inches  or  longer,  and  among  other 
things,  we  examined  them  for  hooking  scars. 
Six  of  16  largemouth  bass  and  three  of  four 
smallmouth  bass  showed  evidence  ofhaving 
been  hooked.  In  1985,  more  fish  were  ex- 
amined, but  the  results  were  the  same;  that 
is,  40  to  50  percent  of  the  bass  showed  hook- 
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ing  scars.  Because  only 
some  of  the  fish  that  have 
been  hooked  display  scars, 
it  is  highly  likely  that  a great  percentage 
of  Blue  Marsh’s  bass  have  hooking  expe- 
rience, reducing  the  chance  that  they  will 
be  hooked  again. 

In  larger  waterways,  waterways  with  less 
fishing  pressure,  and  in  rivers,  where  bass 
movement  can  be  significant,  the  chance 
of  an  angler  fishing  over  a naive  or  less  ex- 
perienced bass  is  much  greater,  improv- 
ing the  chance  of  a hook-up. 

Poor  bass  fishing  in  late  July,  August, 
and  early  September  until  lake  turnover 
begins  is  normal  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania’s  lakes.  Many  of  these  lakes 
are  eutrophic,  with  warmwater  tempera- 
tures in  the  upper  12  to  15  feet  of  the  wa- 
ter column,  little  oxygen  deeper  than  15 
feet,  and  turbid  conditions  from  algae 
blooms.  Under  these  conditions,  some 
anglers  improve  their  success  by  fishing 
at  night. 

One  aspect  of  bass  fishing  at  Blue 
Marsh,  which  seems  to  be  a problem  for 
anglers  at  other  lakes,  too,  is  the  lake’s 
steep-sided  shoreline.  Similar  conditions 
prevail  at  Speedwell  Forge  Lake  and 
Muddy  Run  Recreation  Lake.  These  two 
lakes  are  steep-sided  and  eutrophic,  and 
they  support  excellent  bass  populations. 
But  most  anglers  complain  that  they  have 
difficulties  catching  bass  in  these  lakes. 

Lastly,  the  addition  of  habitat  structures 
along  lake  shorelines  may  not  necessar- 
ily improve  the  abundance  of  bass,  but  it 
may  improve  their  catchability.  Anglers 
who  know  where  the  structures  are  located 
have  a better  chance  of  fishing  over  bass. 
In  a lake  like  Blue  Marsh,  however,  if  most 
anglers  know  where  the  structures  are 
located  and  they  concentrate  fishing  ef- 
fort on  those  structures,  bass  occupying 
the  structures  are  going  to  become  edu- 
cated very  quickly.  Improved  catch  rates 
because  of  the  addition  of  structures  may 
be  short-lived. 

Nevertheless,  as  you  noted,  many  lakes 
have  very  poor  structure.  We  encourage 
the  addition  of  structure  to  these  lakes 
through  angler  (club)  participation  in  our 
Adopt-a-Lake  program.  If  this  interests 
your  club,  please  contact  David  Houser, 
PA  Fish  and  Boat  Commission,  450 
Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823;  814- 
359-5 185. -Michael  Kaufmann,  Area  6 Fish- 
eries Manager. 
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Education  is  one  of  the  greatest  tools 

an  organization  can  use.  Contrary  to 
the  “old  dog-new  trick”  theory,  most 
people  want  to  learn.  They  may  want  to 
experience  new  things  for  their  personal 
interests,  or  they  may  need  further  edu- 
cation for  job-related  reasons.  In  addi- 
tion, a student  will  absorb  more 
information  from  instructors  and 
teachers  who  want  to  teach,  not  just 
because  that  instructor  was  assigned 
the  task.  This  is  the  basis  for  the  Fish 
and  Boat  Commission’s  education  part- 
nerships-recruiting  the  right  people 
who  want  to  share  their  knowledge  and 
training  of  Pennsylvania’s  aquatic  re- 
sources. 

The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  is 
involved  in  hundreds  of  education  part- 
nerships each  year.  Most  of  these  are 
“once  and  done”  activities  that  may  oc- 
cur only  as  a special  event.  Others  may 
be  ongoing,  happening  many  times 
each  year,  or  taking  place  one  time  per 
year,  in  the  same  season,  every  year.  The 
combinations  of  Commission  staff  and 
hundreds  of  volunteers,  donating  thou- 
sands of  hours,  are  the  reasons 
Pennsylvania’s  aquatic  resource,  and 
boating  and  water  safety  education  pro- 
grams, are  among  the  tops  in  the  na- 
tion. Without  our  education  partners, 
many  of  these  programs  could  not  be 
offered.  Here  is  an  overview  of  most  of 
this  continuing  resource,  boating  and 
water  safety  education  programs,  and 
the  partnerships  that  have  formed 
along  the  way. 

KART 

Resource  education  programs  cover  a 
wide  variety  of  topics,  audiences,  and 
settings.  They  may  be  as  broad  as  a “ba- 
sic fishing  skills”  program  for  Cub 
Scouts,  or  very  specific,  like  an  “endan- 
gered bog  turtles”  presentation  for  a 
reptile  club.  With  the  increasing  public 
focus  on  water-related  issues,  the  need 
to  develop  a framework  of  education 
programs  offered  by  knowledgeable, 
trained  instructors  is  essential.  One 
such  program  is  the  Keystone  Aquatic 
Resource  Education  program,  known  as 
KARE.  The  program  has  many  parts, 
but  the  two  main  components  are  the 
Teacher  Workshop  Program  and  the 
Fishing  Skills  and  Aquatic  Education 
Program. 

The  Teacher  Workshop  portion  of 
KARE  is  an  environmental  education 
program  on  water  resources-our 
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streams,  lakes,  rivers,  wetlands,  and 
their  aquatic  life  forms.  It  focuses  on 
classroom  (formal)  settings.  Originat- 
ing in  1988,  Commission  staff  have  es- 
tablished a network  of  professional 
educators  to  promote  and  carry  out  the 
goals  of  the  KARE  program.  Volunteers 
from  public  and  private  schools,  univer- 
sities, state  parks,  county  conservation 
districts,  and  environmental  education 
centers  were  recruited  to  become  certi- 
fied KARE  facilitators.  In  turn,  KARE 
facilitators  offer  training  workshops  for 
teachers,  youth  leaders,  and  community 
education  organizers.  Those  who  at- 
tend a KARE  workshop  are  trained,  as 
active  participants,  in  how  to  use  the 
variety  of  free,  aquatic  education  materi- 
als, both  indoors  and  outdoors.  The 
program  has  been  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  for  use  in 
schools.  KARE  also  assists  teachers  at 
all  levels  in  meeting  the  ecology  and  en- 
vironment standards  established  by  the 
Department  of  Education.  Since  its 
start  eight  years  ago,  certified  KARE 
facilitators  have  trained  over  6,400 
teachers  and  youth  leaders  throughout 
Pennsylvania.  The  result  is  that  almost 
200,000  students  participated  in  at  least 
one  KARE  activity  in  1997  alone!  Fur- 
thermore, volunteer  KARE  facilitators 
meet  annually  for  additional  resource 
training,  updates  on  Commission  items, 
and  to  discuss  workshop  strategies. 

The  KARE  program’s  other  branch, 
the  Fishing  Skills  and  Aquatic  Educa- 
tion Program,  has  an  even  wider  net- 
work of  education  partners.  This 
portion  of  KARE  is  designed  to  teach 


basic  fishing  to  young  people  and 
adults,  and  give  them  an  appreciation 
for  our  waters  and  their  inhabitants. 

The  skills  programs  are  for  recreational 
(non-formal)  education  settings. 

In  a 10-hour  workshop,  volunteers 
become  Certified  Fishing  Skills  Instruc- 
tors so  that  they  may  lead  the 
Commission’s  SMART  Angler  Clinics. 
Current  instructors  include  members  of 
sportsmen’s  clubs,  teachers,  nature  cen- 
ter staff,  state  and  local  park  staff,  and 
general  outdoor  enthusiasts.  Thou- 
sands of  children  each  year  are  taught 
the  importance  of  clean  water,  outdoor 
ethics,  and  pure  enjoyment  of  fishing 
by  these  dedicated  volunteer  instruc- 
tors. Many  of  the  Fishing  Skills  In- 
structors give  up  countless  hours  so 
that  a child  may  learn  how  to  catch  a 
first  bluegill,  or  how  to  tie  a knot  cor- 
rectly. These  anglers  all  have  one  thing 
in  common-they  want  to  teach  others 
what  they  themselves  have  learned. 

Volunteer  E&I  Corps 

Another  important  partnership  pro- 
gram the  Commission  uses  is  the  Vol- 
unteer Education  and  Information 
Corps  (E&I).  The  corps  was  started  in 
1982  to  assist  and  supplement  Commis- 
sion staff  in  educating  and  informing 
the  public  about  Commission  activities. 
Over  the  years,  volunteer  members  have 
included  college  professors,  police  of- 
ficers, welders,  teachers,  writers,  print- 
ers, researchers,  and  construction 
workers.  These  committed  individuals 
serve  the  agency  in  a variety  of  ways. 
They  may  be  asked  to  conduct  fishing 


A fishing  skills  instructor  teaches  basic 
fishing  to  young  people  and  to  adults,  and 
gives  them  an  appreciation  for  our  waters 
and  for  the  animals  that  live  in  water. 


programs,  fly  tying  instruction,  and 
filleting  and  cooking  demonstrations, 
and  they  may  be  asked  to  provide  on- 
site information  to  the  public  during 
the  busy  trout  stocking  season.  In  addi- 
tion, many  corps  members  work  infor- 
mation tables  and  booths  at  local  fairs, 
environmental  events,  and  school  func- 
tions. The  diverse  backgrounds  of  the 
E&I  members,  matched  with  their  flex- 
ibility and  dedication,  make  them  im- 
portant partners  for  education  and 
information. 

Boating,  water  safety 

The  roles  filled  by  volunteers  in  the 
Boating  and  Water  Safety  Education 
programs  are  perhaps  even  more  criti- 
cal. The  information  and  methods 
these  trained  instructors  teach  can  help 
people  prevent  accidents,  respond  to 
water-related  emergencies,  and  even 
save  lives.  These  educational  programs 
include  Boating  Safety  Education  and 
Water  Rescue  Preparedness. 

The  Commission’s  volunteer  part- 
ners involved  in  Boating  Safety  Educa- 
tion have  a long  history.  The 
Commission  has  been  using  volunteer 
instructors  to  teach  boating  since  the 
1960s.  Almost  40  years  later,  volunteers 
still  fill  an  important  role  by  teaching 
the  agency’s  three  recognized  courses: 
Basic  Boating,  Personal  Watercraft,  and 
Boating  and  Water  Safety  Awareness. 

All  three  programs  are  eight-hour  certi- 
fication courses  approved  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Boating  Law 
Administrators  (NASBLA). 

During  any  of  the  boating  safety  edu- 
cation courses,  volunteer  instructors 
teach  a wide  variety  of  topics  such  as 
federal/state  legal  requirements,  Penn- 
sylvania operation  requirements,  navi- 
gation, communications,  safe  boat 
operations,  environmental  conditions, 
hypothermia,  and  the  dangers  of  drink- 
ing while  boating.  In  the  instructor 
training  program,  two  common  charac- 
teristics are  shared  by  all-their  general 
interest  in  safe  boating  and  their  desire 
to  teach  others. 
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The  Becoming  an  Outdoors  Woman  (BOW) 
program  teaches  more  women  about  outdoor 
recreation , 


Sessions  include  basic  fishing  skills , 
beginning  fly  fishing,  advanced  fly  fishing, 
fly  tying,  and  basic  canoeing. 


Included  in  the  overall  boating  educa- 
tion partnership  are  two  established 
and  well-known  organizations-the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary 
and  the  United  States  Power  Squadrons. 

Along  with  their  own  boating  safety 
courses,  many  Auxiliary  and  Power 
Squadrons  members  are  also  trained  to 
teach  the  Commission’s  Basic  Boating 
course.  Throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, boaters,  new  and  old,  can  ben- 
efit from  one  of  the  many  safe  boating 
courses  taught  by  trained  volunteers. 

Water  rescue 

The  Commission’s  Water  Rescue  pro- 
gram is  another  unique  partnership  that 
focuses  on  education,  planning,  and 
training.  Developed  in  1980,  the  entire 
course  is  divided  into  three  phases:  Ba- 
sic Rescue  Preparedness,  Boat  User  Res- 
cues, and  Special  Rescue  Situations. 

The  program  differs  from  most  of  the 
Commission’s  educational  partnerships 
because  it  targets  specific  volunteer  in- 
structors. The  goal  is  to  recruit  and 
train  fire  and  rescue  personnel,  para- 
medics, law  enforcement  personnel, 
park  rangers,  and  others  who  may  be 
involved  in  water  rescue  emergencies. 
These  certified  instructors  can  then  re- 
turn to  train  their  own  staff  or  neighbor- 
ing emergency  response  teams.  By 
providing  the  proper  educational  train- 
ing and  continual  technical  assistance, 
the  Commission  gains  an  educational 
partnership  that  directly  saves  lives. 

In  a true  team  approach,  the  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission  also  participates  in 
many  youth  field  days,  envirothons,  and 
the  annual  Becoming  an  Outdoors 
Woman  program.  Each  of  these  events 
is  a unique  combination  of  partnerships 
involving  other  natural  resource  agen- 
cies, environmental  groups,  businesses, 
and  industry.  Each  is  usually  an  annual 
one-day  event. 

In  Pennsylvania,  children  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  one  of  the 
many  county-level  youth  field  days.  The 
program’s  roots  are  actually  the  idea  of 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  staff 
in  the  northwest  region.  The  general 
goal  was  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
kids  to  learn  about  and  enjoy  a variety 
of  outdoor  recreation  activities  in  a 
positive,  hands-on  format.  Specifically 
targeted  were  children  whose  exposure 
to  hunting,  target  shooting,  trapping, 
fishing,  boating,  and  other  outdoor  ac- 
tivities may  be  limited  in  one  way  or 
another. 
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From  200  kids  in  one  county  in  1989 
to  almost  10,000  kids  in  53  counties  in 
1997,  youth  field  days  are  growing  in 
popularity  each  year.  Most  of  these 
events  have  a strong  partnership  with 
one  or  more  sportsmen’s  clubs  in  the 
host  county.  They  are  usually  held  at 
one  of  the  sponsoring  club’s  facilities 
and  use  a “round  robin”  format 
throughout  the  day.  The  Commission’s 
involvement  may  include  a fishing  or 
casting  station,  canoeing/ water  safety 
station,  or  an  aquatic  sampling  demon- 
stration. The  event  demands  much  plan- 
ning, coordination,  and  cooperation  to 
run  smoothly. 

Another  similar  partnership  is  the 
state  envirothon,  an  environmental 
learning  experience  for  students  in 
grades  9 through  12.  The  program  is  a 
cumulative  process  that  incorporates 
awareness,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and 
application.  It  uses  a competitive  team 
approach  to  learning.  Local  events  are 
usually  county-wide,  or  they  include  sev- 
eral counties  combined.  The  local  win- 
ners can  then  compete  in  the  state 
envirothon  in  late  May.  The  winning 
state  team  has  the  opportunity  to  repre- 
sent Pennsylvania  in  the  National 
Envirothon  later  in  the  summer. 

In  1997,  a team  from  Blue  Mountain 
High  School  (Schuylkill  County)  took 
top  honors  over  34  other  states  and 
three  Canadian  provinces.  Pennsylvania 
originated  the  envirothon  program  in 
1979.  The  envirothon  is  a project  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Conserva- 
tion Districts  (PACD)  in  cooperation 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission,  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, Department  of  Conservation 
and  Natural  Resources  (DCNR)-Bureau 
of  Forestry,  and  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Protection 
(DEP).  Commission  staff  and  volunteers 
administer  the  aquatics  testing  station, 
one  of  five  testing  stations  in  which  all 
teams  compete. 

Becoming  an  Outdoors  Woman 

The  last  cooperative  educational  pro- 
gram highlighted  is  the  Becoming  an 
Outdoors  Woman  (BOW)  event.  Only  in 
its  second  year  in  Pennsylvania,  BOW  is 
already  achieving  the  goal  of  teaching 
more  women  about  outdoor  recreation 
activities.  The  idea  came  about  during  a 
conference  in  Wisconsin  in  1990.  The 
catalyst  behind  the  program  was  a way  to 
begin  reversing  a national  trend  of  “low 
participation  of  women  in  hunting  and 


angling.”  Through  Commission  staff 
and  volunteers,  participants  in  the  “wa- 
ter activities”  choose  to  attend  such 
sessions  as  basic  fishing  skills,  begin- 
ning fly  fishing,  advanced  fly  fishing, 
fly  tying,  and  basic  canoeing. 

In  the  future,  the  BOW  program  will 
continue  to  grow  as  more  women  learn 
about  the  many  opportunities  that 
await  them.  For  more  information  on 
the  BOW  program,  read  Linda  Steiner’s 
article,  “Angling  for  More  Women  An- 
glers” in  the  May/June  1997  Pennsylva- 
nia Angler  and  Boater. 

Through  a variety  of  educational 
partnerships,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission  reaches  many  an- 
glers, boaters,  and  aquatic  resource  edu- 
cators each  year.  Some  of  these 
cooperative  efforts  may  last  only  for  a 
short  time,  while  others  may  carry  on 
for  a lifetime. 

For  more  information  on  volunteer 
opportunities  in  any  of  the 
Commission’s  educational  programs, 
call  (717)  657-4540  or  write  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  and  Boat  Commission  at 
P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106- 
7000;  or  visit  the  Commission’s  web  site 
at  http://www.fish.state.pa.us.  o 


Girl  Scouts  help  stock  a southwest  PA 
stream.  Through  its  education  efforts, 
the  Commission  reaches  many  people 
each  year.  Some  of  these  cooperative 
efforts  may  last  only  for  a short  time. 
Others  last  a lifetime. 


Federal  Government 
Partnership 

The  Commission’s  many  education 
partnerships  depend  on  an  even  larger 
partnership  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
These  two  agencies  administer  and  allo- 
cate funds  to  each  state  under  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  in  Sport  Fish  Restoration 
Program.  This  cooperative  effort  in- 
volves federal  and  state  government 
agencies,  the  sport  fishing  industry,  and 
anglers  and  boaters.  The  original  pro- 
gram was  created  in  1950  through  the 
Federal  Aid  in  Sport  Fish  Restoration  Act 
(also  known  as  the  Dingell-Johnson  Act). 
It  expanded  in  1984  with  the  Wallop- 
Breaux  Amendment. 

The  program  operates  through  a “user 
pays,  user  benefits”  cycle  of  tax  collection 
and  disbursement.  Anglers  and  boaters, 
the  users,  initiate  the  cycle  with  payment 
of  taxes  on  certain  items  associated  with 
their  sports.  These  items  include  excise 
taxes  on  fishing  equipment;  duties  on 
imported  fishing  tackle,  pleasure  boats, 
and  yachts;  a portion  of  the  federal  fuels 
tax  revenue  from  motorboat  fuels;  and 
interest  accrual.  This  money  then  goes 
into  one  large  account  called  the  Aquatic 
Resources  Trust  Fund.  From  this  fund,  a 
portion  goes  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  to  be  given  out  to  each  state 
for  fish  management,  boating  access,  and 
education  (states  can  use  up  to  10  per- 
cent for  aquatic  resource  education).  An- 
other portion  goes  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  to  be  given  out  to  each  state  for 
boating  safety  education,  boating  law 
enforcement,  and  other  aspects  of  boat- 
ing safety.  The  amount  allocated  to  each 
state  is  determined  by  how  many  licensed 
anglers  and  registered  boats  there  are  in 
that  state. 

The  cycle  is  completed  (user  benefits) 
when  new  access  areas  are  purchased  for 
fishing  and  boating,  instructional  fish- 
ing and  resource  education  programs 
and  materials  are  presented  to  children 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  and  boating 
safety  education  courses,  certification, 
and  materials  are  presented  to  thousands 
of  people  each  year.  This  partnership  is 
the  seed  that  grows  hundreds  of  addi- 
tional partnerships. -RW. 
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The  Shenango  Connection 

by  Dari  Black 


Bass  fishing  on  Shenango  gets  into  full  swing  by  the  end  of  June.  Largemouths  and 
smallmouths  are  present,  but  largemouths  are  more  plentiful  and  grow  to  a larger  average 
size  than  the  smallies.  Big  Bass  Program  rules  apply  on  Shenango  Lake. 


Great  “fishing  holes”  are  sometimes 

made,  not  born.  Two  manmade  reser- 
voirs on  the  Shenango  River  provide 
outstanding  opportunities  for 
warmwater  and  coolwater  species,  in- 
cluding bass,  walleyes,  muskies,  and 
panfish. 

Before  dam-building,  the  Shenango 
River  flowed  from  the  Great 
Pymatuning  Swamp,  meandering 
southward  about  50  miles  before  merg- 
ing with  the  Mahoning  River  to  form 
the  Beaver.  However,  Shenango  River 
fisheries  did  not  shine  when  compared 
to  Pennsylvania’s  French  Creek,  or  the 
Allegheny,  Juniata,  Susquehanna,  or 
Delaware  rivers. 

Yes,  the  river  had  a population  of 
muskies,  and  at  the  occasional  rocky 
outcropping,  smallmouths  established 
a home.  But  for  most  of  its  length,  the 
Shenango  offered  only  mud  banks  and 
slow-moving  water. 

In  the  1930s,  Pymatuning  Reservoir 
was  constructed  at  the  headwaters  of 
the  Shenango  River  to  provide  consis- 
tent water  flow  to  downstream  indus- 
tries. In  the  1960s,  the  U.S.  Army  Corp: 
of  Engineers  built  Shenango  Dam  at 
Sharpsville  to  protect  those  same  down 
stream  communities  from  flooding. 
Both  reservoirs  eventually  developed 
into  exceptional  fisheries. 

If  not  for  the  constructed  impound- 
ments, the  Shenango  watershed  may 
have  been  merely  a footnote  in  the  his- 
tory of  Pennsylvania  fishing.  Today,  th 
Shenango  connection  attracts  anglers 
from  across  the  state. 


Fine  fishing 

With  Pymatuning  and  Shenango 
lakes  separated  only  by  20  river  miles, 
these  two  waterways  are  a study  in  con- 
trast and  comparison.  At  14,500  acres, 
Pymatuning  has  a 10-horsepower  limit. 
The  much  smaller  3,500-acre  Shenango 
has  no  horsepower  limit,  although  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Shenango  River 
arm  is  “no  wake”  because  of  shallow 
stumps,  and  a portion  of  another  creek 
arm  is  limited  to  10  horsepower. 

Boat  traffic  can  be  intense  on  both 
lakes,  but  at  different  times  of  the  year. 
Pymatuning  reaches  peak  use  during 
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the  late  spring,  when  boat  anglers  must 
weave  around  other  fishing  boats  and 
sailboats.  However,  Shenango’s  busiest 
season  is  summer,  when  boat  anglers 
must  dodge  speedboats  and  jet  skis. 

Water  color  for  both  reservoirs  is  far 
from  clear.  Pymatuning  is  tinted  green 
because  of  plankton  blooms.  Shenango 
usually  looks  like  coffee  with  double 
cream,  the  result  of  runoff  and  boat 
wake  action,  which  keep  silt  suspended 
in  the  water  column. 

Although  neither  lake  has  substantial 
weed  growth,  the  older  lake  does  sup- 
port some  sparse  weedbeds.  Turbid 
water,  coupled  with  winter  drawdown, 
prevents  growth  of  aquatic  vegetation 
on  Shenango. 

Both  lakes  are  relatively  shallow  with 
maximum  depths  of  around  30  feet. 
Based  on  bottom  topography, 
Pymatuning  fits  the  classic  flatland  res- 
ervoir category.  Shenango  is  basically  a 
flatland  reservoir  with  some  hill-land 
characteristics  near  the  dam. 

Even  though  similar  fish  species  in- 
habit both  lakes,  the  strength  of  spe- 
cific populations  differs,  as  does  angler 
interest.  According  to  Craig  Billingsley, 
Commission  Area  1 Fisheries  Manager, 
the  most  sought-after  species  in 
Pymatuning  are  walleyes  and  crappies; 
other  species  are  ranked  much  lower. 
However,  angler  surveys  at  Shenango 
Lake  put  largemouth  and  smallmouth 
bass  in  first  place,  followed  closely  by 
crappies,  channel  catfish,  and,  finally, 
walleyes. 

Billingsley’s  trap  netting  and 
electrofishing  clearly  show  that  the 
walleye  population  in  Shenango  is  con- 
siderably smaller  than  Pymatuning’s. 

On  the  other  hand,  Shenango  presently 
supports  a larger  crappie  population, 
although  that  is  subject  to  cyclic  fluc- 
tuations. Even  though  Pymatuning’s 
black  bass  growth  rates  are  below  aver- 
age, growth  of  Shenango  bass  are  in 
step  with  the  rest  of  the  state. 

“Muskies  have  their  selected  follow- 
ers at  both  lakes,  too,”  adds  Billingsley. 
“They  are  more  popular  with  anglers  at 
Pymatuning  than  at  Shenango.  The 
population  at  Shenango  is  small,  but 
with  a continued  stocking  program,  I 


have  high  hopes  for  improvement.” 
Billingsley  points  to  hybrid  stripers 
as  an  up-and-coming  fishery  at 
Shenango.  “Anglers  are  not  targeting 
stripers  in  large  numbers,  although  a 
handful  are  aware  of  these  exciting  fish 
and  have  learned  techniques  for  catch- 
ing them.  I had  a report  of  a 14-pound 
hybrid  this  past  year.” 

Interestingly,  Shenango  was  one  of 
the  first  lakes  in  the  state  to  receive 
purebred  stripers  back  in  the  1970s. 
Because  few  fish  reached  maturity  and 
therefore  were  seldom  encountered  by 
anglers,  the  purebred  program  was 
deemed  a failure.  When  hybrids  (a 
cross  between  purebred  stripers  and 
white  bass)  became  available,  they  were 
introduced  into  Shenango  to  feast  on 
abundant  gizzard  shad.  Hybrids  are 
able  to  survive  better  than  pruebreds  in 


the  warmer  summer  temperatures  of  a 
shallow  lake. 

Shenango  Lake  also  supports  green 
sunfish,  an  aggressive  panfish  species 
rarely  seen  in  other  Pennsylvania  water- 
sheds. Another  seldom-seen  panfish, 
the  warmouth  (a  rock  bass  look-alike) 
can  be  found  in  select  portions  of  the 
drainage. 

“With  the  exception  of  the  tailwaters 
below  each  dam,  the  Shenango  River 
itself  is  not  an  attractive  fishery,”  says 
Billingsley.  “The  river  section  between 
Pymatuning  Dam  and  the  backwaters 
of  Shenango  Lake  is  populated  mainly 


with  transient  species  from  the  two  res- 
ervoirs. I’ve  heard  that  an  occasional 
flathead  catfish  is  taken  there,  but  I 
have  not  found  any  in  my  surveys.  The 
river  is  difficult  for  us  to  sample  because 
of  limited  access  and  many  deadfalls.” 

However,  Billingsley  points  out  that 
the  area  immediately  below  each  dam 
provides  great  shore  fishing.  At  the 
Pymatuning  outflow,  walleyes  are  the 
drawing  card  in  the  late  fall  and  winter. 

A 1.5-mile  stretch  below  the  Shenango 
Dam  is  stocked  with  catchable  trout.  At 
certain  times  anglers  do  well  on  wall- 
eyes, stripers,  and  channel  catfish  in  the 
Shenango  tailrace. 

“From  Sharpsville  to  Sharon,  our  sur- 
veys turned  up  a surprisingly  good 
smallmouth  fishery,  with  some  nice  bass 
in  the  17-inch  range,”  Billingsley  says. 
“Downstream  of  Sharon,  we  have  found 
very  little  worth  fishing  for— the  result 
of  poor  water  quality  caused  by  long- 
term problems  with  industrial  effluent 
from  several  mills.” 

Spring  ignites  fishing  action 

Special  regulations  for  Pymatuning 
permit  year-round  harvest  of  all  species. 
Fishermen  flock  to  the  lake  shortly  after 
ice-out  for  walleyes.  Regulations  aside, 
the  success  at  Pymatuning  centers  on 
this  lake’s  stable  spring  pool  and  overall 
shallow  depth,  which  lets  the  water 
warm  quickly. 

Early  season  anglers  readily  catch 
walleyes  from  shore  and  from  boats. 
During  daylight  hours  in  April,  boat 
fishermen  score  by  drifting  jig-and-min- 
now  combinations  along  points  and 
over  midlake  gravel  humps.  Toward 
dusk,  anglers  line  the  shore  in  key  areas 
to  cast  Rapalas.  When  casting  a minnow 
stickbait  during  twilight,  the  trick  is  to 
retrieve  it  slowly  so  it  leaves  a slight  “V” 
wake  on  the  surface. 

By  the  time  May  rolls  around, 
Pymatuning  walleyes  are  retreating  to 
deeper  water.  Anglers  drift  or  backtroll 
weighted  spinner  rigs  tipped  with 
nightcrawlers  over  midlake  flats  in  the 
“wide”  section  of  the  reservoir.  Others 
troll  crankbaits,  including  the  Storm 
Hot-N-Tot,  Cordell  Wally  Diver,  and 
Rebel  Shad-R.  Walleyes  may  be  anywhere 


Great  “fishing  holes ” are  sometimes  made,  not  born.  Pymatuning  Reservoir  and  Shenango 
Lake,  both  impoundments  on  the  Shenango  River,  provide  outstanding  opportunities  for 
warmwater  and  coolwater  species,  including  bass,  walleyes,  muskies  and  pan  fish. 
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from  four  feet  to  almost  20  feet  deep. 

With  warming  water  in  May,  crappies 
move  into  the  shallows  to  prepare  for 
spawning.  Black  crappies  tend  to  spawn 
very  shallow  along  brushy  shorelines 
and  old  vegetation.  White  crappies  are 
generally  found  a little  deeper,  often  in 
stump  fields  on  more  exposed  sections 
of  the  lake. 

The  most  popular  approach  is  to  fish 
a small,  lively  fathead  minnow  below  a 
bobber  around  cover  in  depths  less  than 
five  feet.  However,  crappies  are  not  al- 
ways where  one  might  expect.  To  locate 
schools,  anglers  may  have  to  search 
deeper  water  with  jigs  or  a tight-line  rig 
baited  with  minnows. 

While  activity  is  peaking  in  May  at 
Pymatuning,  Shenango  Lake  anglers 
are  just  starting  to  venture  out— if  the 
reservoir  is  not  too  high  and  too 
muddy.  Because  Shenango  is  a flood 
control  impoundment,  water  levels  are 
unpredictable.  Furthermore,  walleyes 
may  not  be  harvested  before  May,  so 
there  is  no  rush  to  get  on  the  lake  until 
it  warms  sufficiently  to  kick  crappies 
into  high  gear. 

Shenango  crappie  catches  gradually 
increase  through  early  May,  reaching  a 
peak  in  late  May  or  early  June.  Most 
anglers  use  the  typical  minnow-and- 
bobber  rig  or  a small  jig.  However,  when 
confronted  with  turbid  water,  switch  to 
something  with  vibration  and  flash  such 
as  a Beetle  Spin  or  Road  Runner  spinner 
jig.  The  key  areas  are  brushpiles  and 
stumps  in  sheltered  coves  around  the 
Golden  Run  area,  the  old  “celery  farm,” 
and  the  Route  846  bridge. 

By  the  second  week  in  May,  Shenango 
walleyes  may  be  legally  harvested.  Sev- 
eral of  the  better  walleye  anglers  use 
bucktail  jigs,  perhaps  tipped  with  a 
piece  of  nightcrawler.  Casting  small 
crankbaits  can  be  productive,  too.  Some 
of  the  better  spots  are  stump  and  rubble 
flats  in  four  to  eight  feet  of  water  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  a deeper  channel  in 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  reservoir  (both 
east  and  west  arms). 

During  the  spring,  an  angler  may  un- 
expectedly connect  with  a hybrid  striper. 
Even  though  stripers  are  known  to  hit 
almost  anything,  one  of  the  best  lures 
this  time  of  year  is  a minnow  stickbait 
such  as  a Rapala  or  Rebel  minnow.  A 
'/4-ounce  jig  is  extremely  effective,  too. 
Select  either  a white  bucktail  or  a four- 
inch  white  curl-tail  grub. 

White  bass  are  also  present  in 
Shenango.  No  minimum  size  is  im- 


posed on  white  bass;  striper  hybrids 
must  be  20  inches  long  before  harvest  is 
permitted.  Be  sure  not  to  confuse  a 
small  hybrid  with  a white  bass,  or  it 
may  cost  you. 

Summer  spectacular 

As  the  water  heats  up  in  the  two  sister 
reservoirs,  so  does  fishing  for  addi- 
tional species.  During  the  early  weeks 
of  summer,  bluegills  spawn  on  both 
lakes.  Fishing  bedding  areas  with  a 
'/64-ounce  jig  tipped  with  a maggot  is  a 
surefire  path  to  constant  action.  On 


Shenango,  expect  to  encounter  the  hard- 
hitting green  sunfish,  too.  The  larger 
mouth  of  a green  sunfish  lets  them  take 
much  bigger  artificial  lures  than  their 
tiny-mouthed  relatives. 

Bass  fishing  gets  into  full  swing  on 
Shenango  by  the  end  ofjune.  Although 
both  largemouth  and  smallmouth  in- 
habit the  reservoir,  largemouth  are  more 
plentiful  and  grow  to  larger  average  size. 
With  Shenango  Lake  included  in  the  Big 
Bass  Program,  the  minimum-size  limit 
for  black  bass  is  15  inches.  However, 
creel  surveys  indicate  that  most  anglers 
release  bass  regardless  of  size. 

Smallmouth  bass  tend  to  relate  to 
specific  sites  around  the  reservoir.  They 
are  particularly  partial  to  the  riprap 
shorelines  of  bridges  and  causeways. 
Also,  expect  smallmouths  around  rock 
outcroppings  on  points,  as  well  as 
bridge  abutment  rubble  where  roads 
crossed  the  river  channel. 

On  the  other  hand,  largemouth  bass 
may  turn  up  anywhere  in  the  lake.  Some 
largemouths  hold  in  stumps  or  dead- 
falls for  an  extended  period,  while  other 


bass  are  relating  to  the  schools  of  pelagic 
gizzard  shad.  Here  today,  gone  tomor- 
row is  the  nature  of  Shenango  large- 
mouths,  which  shadow  the  shad. 

Standard  Texas-rigged  worms,  jig-and- 
pig,  or  spinnerbaits  certainly  take  both 
smallmouths  and  largemouths.  How- 
ever, Shenango  smallmouths  show  a 
preference  for  small  crayfish-colored 
crankbaits  and  buzzbaits.  For  large- 
mouths, anglers  score  very  well  with 
shad-colored  crankbaits  and  Carolina- 
rigged  lizards,  two  lures  that  allow  an- 
glers to  cover  points,  humps,  and  stump 
flats  very  quickly. 

At  Pymatuning,  summer  is  musky 
time.  Anglers  troll  large  plugs  with 
funny  names  like  Pennsy  Pike,  Grandma 
Lure,  Believer,  and  Rat-Man  Sucker. 
Musky  plugs  should  not  be  run  too 
deeply.  Most  of  the  active  big  fish  on  this 
lake  are  within  10  feet  of  the  surface, 
even  over  deep  water.  Popular  trolling 
paths  weave  around  islands  located  in 
the  northern  section  and  down  the  west 
side.  Trailers  also  crisscross  submerged 
midlake  humps  looking  for  baitfish 
schools,  especially  around  the  Tuttle 
Point  area,  and  the  section  between  the 
Snodgrass  Access  on  the  east  side  and 
Bay  42  on  the  west  side. 

Back  on  Shenango,  stripers  are  seeking 
cooler  water.  The  best  area  for  summer 
stripers  is  the  deepest  water  from  the 
dam  north  to  the  junction  of  the  two  ma- 
jor arms.  Trolling  deep-running  baits 
may  be  an  accepted  plan  of  attack,  but 
the  experiences  of  many  black  bass  an- 
glers point  to  Rat-L-Traps  and  buzzbaits 
as  prime  hybrid  lures  at  sunrise. 

Those  who  fish  both  reservoirs  will 
discover  that  crappies  in  Shenango  bite 
better  through  the  summer  than  at 
Pymatuning.  It  probably  has  to  do  with 
the  current  abundance  of  the 
papermouths  in  the  smaller  flood-con- 
trol lake.  Even  during  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, crappies  may  be  caught  from 
brushpiles  in  four  feet  of  water  as  well  as 
stump  rows  in  18  feet  of  water. 

Shenango  crappies  are  not  running  as 
large  as  a few  years  ago,  but  their  num- 
bers are  quite  high.  In  another  season  or 
two,  expect  the  population  to  be  thinned 
out  and  the  average  size  to  increase. 

Structure  maps  of  Shenango  Lake  are 
available  for  purchase.  Contact:  Interna- 
tional Map  Company,  547  Shaler  Boule- 
vard, Ridgefield,  NJ  07657;  201-943-6566. 
Hydrographic  maps  are  also  available  for 
Pymatuning  Reservoir  from  Fishing 
Hotspots,  1-800-338-5957.  \J 
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My  Shenango 

My  connection  to  the  Shenango 
watershed  runs  deep.  I grew  up  in 
Mercer  County,  fishing  the  river 
and  the  reservoirs. 

As  a very  young  lad  in  the  late 
1950s,  I traveled  with  my  Dad  every 
weekend  to  fish  Pymatuning  Lake. 
The  very  first  fish  I remember 
catching  were  crappies  at 
Pymatuning. 

A few  seasons  later,  I caught  my 
first  smallmouth  bass  in  the 
Shenango  River,  just  as  my  father 
did  when  he  was  a boy.  During 
summer  vacations,  I frequently 
floated  the  river  between  Kidds 
Mill  Bridge  and  Big  Bend  in  a 10- 
foot  johnboat,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  a friend,  sometimes 
alone.  We  would  seine  crayfish, 
hellgrammites  or  minnows  in  one 
riffle  to  be  used  as  bait  around  the 
next  bend. 

It  was  near  Sharpsville,  specifi- 
cally from  the  Pine  Hollow  Gorge 
downstream  past  Sandy  Beach, 
where  I spent  considerable  time 
wading  the  river.  That  section  fea- 
tured the  best  gravel  riffles  and 
ledge  rock  pools  in  the  entire  river. 
Smallmouth  bass  were  abundant, 
and  grew  to  over  four  pounds. 

However,  the  solid  bedrock  of 
Pine  Hollow  Gorge  that  produced 
the  excellent  smallmouth  habitat 
also  brought  the  downfall  to  the 
best  bass  fishing  on  the  river.  The 
gorge  became  the  dam  site. 

When  construction  of  the 
Shenango  Dam  was  completed  in 
the  mid-1960s,  the  outflow  from 
the  reservoir  changed  the  fisheries 
dynamics  for  a couple  of  miles 
downstream.  Smallmouth  num- 
bers tumbled.  After  the  Commis- 
sion started  stocking  trout  in  the 
tailrace,  Sandy  Beach  was  never  the 
same  again  -DB. 
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_ Key  to  the  — , , 

Sturgeon  Uomebock 

by  Karl  Blankenship 


By  most  standards,  the  fish  Jerre 

Mohler  was  showing  off  were  giants. 
“They’re  getting  to  the  size  now  where 
they’re  very  difficult  for  one  person  to 
handle,”  Mohler  said,  pulling  a squirm- 
ing fish  out  of  a concrete  hatchery  pen. 
At  4 years  of  age  and  3 feet  in  length, 
most  people  could  be  excused  if  they 
thought  these  fish  were  full  grown.  But 
they  would  be  wrong.  In  a relative 
sense,  they  were  just  kids. 

These  were  Atlantic  sturgeon,  a spe- 
cies that  can  live  60  years,  weigh  up  to 
800  pounds  and  grow  to  be  14  feet  long. 
They  are  so  long-lived  that  the  fish 
Mohler  held  was  still  a decade  away 
from  maturity. 

The  Atlantic  sturgeon  is  the  largest 
species  native  to  Pennsylvania  waters, 
and  they  once  supported  a major  caviar 
fishery  in  the  Delaware.  On  the 
Susquehanna,  they  were  occasionally 
seen  as  far  upstream  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Juniata.  Hardly  anyone  sees  them 
anymore.  The  Susquehanna  has  been 
closed  by  dams,  and  the  Delaware  popu- 
lation is  in  bad  shape:  The  number  of 
juveniles  counted  there  declined  from 
5,000  in  1991  to  less  than  1,000  in  1994. 

Though  nearly  vanished  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  state  may  hold  the  key  to 
the  survival  of  this  anadromous  fish. 
That  key  is  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service’s  Northeast  Fishery  Center  in 
Lamar,  which  has  the  only  hatchery 


working  with  Atlantic  sturgeon. 

Mohler  and  other  biologists  at  the  cen- 
ter are  trying  to  learn  how  to  rear  large 
numbers  of  the  fish  to  rebuild  wild 
populations. 

It  will  be  a big  job.  Sturgeon  are  in 
trouble  all  along  the  East  Coast,  where 
catching  the  giant  fish  is  now  prohib- 
ited in  most  states.  The  Hudson  River 
stock,  thought  to  be  the  healthiest,  has 
been  in  decline  for  several  years.  In  fact, 
many  biologists  studying  sturgeon  be- 
lieve the  Atlantic  sturgeon  is  actually 
worse  off  than  its  smaller  relative,  the 
shortnose  sturgeon,  which  is  listed  as 
endangered  by  the  federal  government. 
“Some  of  the  people  who  work  on 
shortnoses  say  they  find  more 
shortnoses  than  they  find  Atlantics,” 
said  Andrew  Shiels,  Fish  and  Boat  Com- 
mission Nongame  and  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Unit  Leader.  “And  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  they  started  looking  at  this 
more  seriously.  It  was  alleged  to  be 
more  common,  and  yet  it  wasn’t 
around.” 

The  official  status  of  the  Atlantic 
sturgeon  may  soon  change.  Last  year,  a 
Colorado-based  environmental  group, 
the  Biodiversity  Legal  Foundation,  peti- 
tioned the  federal  government  to  list 
the  Atlantic  sturgeon  under  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act.  The  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  and  the  USF&WS  last 


fall  agreed  that  a “status  review”  of  the 
species  was  warranted.  The  agencies  are 
to  recommend  by  June  [1998]  whether 
the  species  should  be  listed  as  either 
threatened  or  endangered. 

The  Atlantic  sturgeon  is  a unique, 
and  ancient,  fish.  Some  biologists  refer 
to  it  as  the  fish  that  “swam  with  the 
dinosaurs”  because  it  dates  back  at  least 
70  million  years,  and  possibly  twice 
that.  It  is  not  covered  by  scales,  but 
rather  with  five  rows  of  bony  shields, 
called  scutes.  It  has  a long,  hard  snout 
and  four  whisker-like  sensory  barbels 
that  project  from  its  tubular  mouth. 
Sturgeon  spend  most  of  their  lives 
along  the  coast,  but  return  to  their  na- 
tive rivers  to  spawn.  Once  they  reach 
maturity,  females  may  return  every  two 
to  three  years  to  release  eggs.  Juveniles 
stay  in  the  river  for  several  years  before 
moving  to  the  coast. 

The  sturgeon  is  known  for  its  habit 
of  leaping  out  of  the  water,  for  reasons 
no  one  is  certain  of.  Early  explorers 
wrote  of  sturgeon  leaping  into  their 
boats.  During  the  Revolutionary  War, 
an  American  officer  died  of  injuries 
sustained  when  a sturgeon  jumped  out 
of  the  Potomac  River  and  landed  on 
him  while  he  was  rowing  across. 

Long  before  tobacco  became  colonial 
Virginia’s  most  important  cash  crop, 
the  earliest  settlers  at  Jamestown 
shipped  sturgeon  back  to  England  to 


The  Atlantic  sturgeon  is  the  largest  sturgeon 
species  native  to  Pennsylvania  waters. 
Atlantic  sturgeon  once  supported  a major 
caviar  fishery  in  the  Delaware.  On  the 
Susquehanna,  they  were  occasionally  seen  as 
far  upstream  as  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata. 
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Atlantic  sturgeon  don’t 
reach  maturity  until  they 
are  about  1 5 years  old, 
and  thus,  they  could  not 
withstand  fishing 
pressure  so  intense  that 
some  biologists  have 
referred  to  it  as  <(mining” 
instead  of  harvesting. 


supply  that  country’s  appetite  for 
caviar.  But  the  market  for  caviar  would 
prove  to  be  the  downfall  of  the  giant 
fish.  In  the  late  1800s,  a surge  in  caviar 
demand  made  sturgeon  the  second 
most  important  fishery,  after  lobster, 
along  the  East  Coast.  Harvests  hit  more 
than  7 million  pounds  per  year  in  the 
late  1800s,  with  some  of  the  largest  fish- 
eries centered  in  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake bays,  and  even  extending  to  the 
Susquehanna  River. 

Atlantic  sturgeon  don’t  reach  matu- 
rity until  they  are  about  15  years  old, 
and  thus,  they  could  not  withstand 
fishing  pressure  so  intense  that  some 
biologists  have  referred  to  it  as  “min- 
ing” instead  of  harvesting.  In  the  span 
of  a few  decades,  the  population  was 
nearly  wiped  out.  In  most  places,  it 
never  recovered.  The  spawning  fish 
that  return  to  most  East  Coast  rivers 
today  are  considered  “relics”-ever  older 
fish  that  are  slowly  dying  off. 

Many  now  believe  that  the  survival  of 
sturgeon  in  many  areas  may  hinge  on 
the  ability  to  rebuild  the  population 
with  hatchery-reared  fish.  This  isn’t  a 
new  idea.  As  far  back  as  1888,  biologist 
John  Ryder  concluded  after  studying 
Atlantic  sturgeon  that  “the  only  means 
of  maintaining  and  increasing  the  in- 
dustry is  through  artificial  propaga- 
tion.” Since  then,  some  have 
experimented  with  rearing  Atlantic 
sturgeon,  but  generally  with  little  luck. 

Recognizing  that  Atlantic  sturgeon 
were  in  deep  trouble,  biologists  at  the 
Northeast  Fishery  Center  began  their 
effort  to  learn  the  best  hatchery  tech- 
niques for  rearing  the  young  fish  in  the 
early  1990s.  But  working  with  adult 
fish  that  can  weigh  more  than  100 
pounds  and  measure  7 feet  proved  diffi- 
cult from  the  start. 

The  technical  problems  actually 
started  before  biologists  even  got  the 
fish  to  the  hatchery.  It  was  difficult  to 
place  adult  sturgeon,  which  may  be 
seven  feet  long,  into  traditional  circu- 
lar fish  tanks  for  the  ride  from  the 
Hudson  River  to  Lamar,  in  central 
Pennsylvania.  So  biologists  custom 
designed  narrow,  13-foot  long  fish 
tanks  atop  a special  trailer.  Now,  they 
can  carry  sturgeon  on  a stretcher  up 
the  trailer’s  fold-out  steps  and  roll  the 
fish  into  the  tank  for  the  ride.  A simi- 
lar tank  was  built  for  their  fishing  boat 
to  hold  the  fish  until  they  get  to  shore. 
“It  looks  kind  of  like  a coffin,”  Mohler 
said,  “but  it  keeps  them  alive.” 


Once  they  brought  wild  fish  to  the 
hatchery,  they  had  to  experiment  with 
various  foods  to  entice  the  sturgeon- 
which  usually  nose  around  the  bottom 
of  rivers  for  worms  and  other  such  deli- 
cacies-to  eat.  “It  sometimes  takes  as 
much  as  a year  to  get  them  to  actively 
and  aggressively  feed,”  Mohler  said. 

And  then  there  is  the  problem  of  get- 
ting eggs.  Extracting  eggs  from  female 
sturgeon  tends  to  be  more  difficult  than 
from  other  fish  because  the  tubes  run 
through  much  of  their  body.  As  a result, 
biologists  have  had  to  cut  open  the  fish, 
extract  the  eggs,  then  stitch  up  the 
mother.  Of  seven  fish  to  undergo  the 
operation,  only  one  has  survived.  This  is 
a critical  issue  because  all  hatcheries  re- 
quire a supply  of  eggs,  and  catching 
“ripe”  females  is  difficult.  Biologists 
caught  only  one  in  1993,  followed  by  two 
each  in  1994,  1995  and  1996.  Last  year, 
they  came  up  empty  despite  spending 
four  weeks  on  the  Hudson  River.  That 
meant  1997  was  the  first  year  since  1993 
the  hatchery  produced  no  young  fish. 

Mohler  said  biologists  want  to  find  a 
way  to  get  eggs  from  the  few  females 
they  have  without  cutting  them  open. 
Females  are  too  rare,  and  they  don’t 
want  to  take  any  more  from  the  wild 
than  necessary.  And  waiting  for  those 
from  the  1993  and  later  hatches  to  reach 
maturity  will  take  at  least  another  de- 
cade. “If  I’m  lucky,  before  I retire  I 
might  be  able  to  spawn  some  of  the  fish 
that  we  hatched,”  Mohler  said. 

After  the  fish  are  spawned,  biologists 
have  been  working  to  learn  everything 
from  the  best  temperature  and  water 
quality  conditions  to  the  proper  diet  for 
maintaining  the  fish.  So  far,  survival 
has  been  relatively  low.  Though  as  many 
as  150,000  have  been  hatched  in  a single 
year,  only  a few  thousand  have  survived. 


However,  Mohler  said  that’s  not  unusual 
when  working  with  any  new  species  in  a 
hatchery.  “When  you’re  working  with  a 
hatchery  situation,  let’s  face  it,  you’re 
going  to  kill  some  fish,”  Mohler  said. 

“We  were  the  first  people  to  work  with 
large-scale  incubation  with  these.  We 
had  to  learn  a lot  of  stuff  on  our  own.” 

The  hatchery  has  already  begun  return- 
ing modest  numbers  of  sturgeon  to  the 
wild.  In  1994,  about  5,000  were  stocked 
in  the  Hudson.  While  that  may  sound 
small,  consider  this:  Natural  reproduc- 
tion in  the  Hudson  was  estimated  at  fewer 
than  5,000  fish  in  1995.  In  1996,  another 
3,500  fish  were  stocked  in  Maryland’s 
Nanticoke  River,  a tributary  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  There  is  thought  to  be  no 
natural  reproduction  in  the  Chesapeake. 
Full-scale  recovery  efforts,  though,  would 
require  tens  of  thousands  of  fish  for 
stocking  annually,  biologists  say. 

Such  stocking  efforts  are  not  without 
their  critics.  With  eggs  coming  from  so 
few  females,  some  worry  about  swamp- 
ing river  systems  with  fish  from  the  same 
parents. 

Hatchery  supporters  argue  that  if  the 
sturgeon  were  going  to  make  a come- 
back, they  would  have  done  so  sometime 
in  the  past  century.  Instead,  the  trends 
seem  to  be  getting  worse,  not  better,  and 
the  situation  is  increasingly  dire. 

These  efforts  may  result  in  sturgeon 
once  again  being  common  in  the  Dela- 
ware and  some  of  its  tributaries,  but  the 
picture  for  the  Susquehanna  is  more 
complicated.  Dams  on  that  river  will 
probably  prevent  large  fish  from  return- 
ing to  the  river.  But  wide-ranging  juve- 
niles may  find  their  way  through  the  new 
fish  lifts  and  up  the  river.  Eventually, 
some  hold  out  the  possibility  that  stur- 
geon could  be  stocked  above  the  dams  to 
build  a sturgeon  fishery  in  the  river. 

And  indeed,  many  see  great  potential 
for  restored  sturgeon  populations- 
though  decades  into  the  future-provid- 
ing a modest  caviar  industry  as  well  as  a 
popular  sport  fishery.  Indeed,  the  sport 
value  of  sturgeon  has  been  recognized 
for  centuries.  Early  settlers  to  the  re- 
gion report  that  some  of  the  Indians 
inhabiting  the  region  would,  in  the 
name  of  sport,  lasso  a sturgeon  by  the 
tail  and  hang  on.  Anyone  who  would 
not  let  go  until  the  sturgeon  tired  out 
was  considered  “a  brave  fellow.”  Given 
that  the  sturgeon  may  have  weighed 
more  than  the  man,  that  may  have  been 
an  understatement. 
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Walleye  Fishety 


by  Mike  Bleech 


Last  May,  a major  national  walleye 

tournament  circuit  held  a very  success- 
ful event  at  the  Allegheny  Reservoir. 

The  catches  made  by  the  competitors 
shocked  most  local  anglers.  As  I was 
explaining  the  recent  resurgence  of  this 
walleye  fishery  to  Curt  Hicken,  who 
handles  media  relations  for 
Sportsman’s  Quest,  promoters  of  the 
event,  he  made  a statement  that  rocked 
me:  “I  didn’t  know  you  had  this  kind  of 
walleye  fishing  out  here.  Nobody  in  our 
part  of  the  country  [the  upper  Midwest] 
knows  anything  about  walleyes  at  the 
Allegheny  Reservoir.” 

Never  heard  about  Allegheny  Reser- 
voir walleyes?  Good  heavens,  man,  I 
thought  to  myself,  where  have  you 
been?  The  Allegheny  Reservoir  pro- 
duced the  Pennsylvania  record  walleye, 
and  the  one  before  that,  and  the  New 
York  state  record  walleye.  Stories  about 
Allegheny  Reservoir  walleyes  have  been 
plastered  all  over  outdoor  magazines. 

Then  I did  the  math.  Allegheny  Res- 
ervoir walleyes  were  big  news  during  the 
late  1970s.  That  was  20  years  ago.  The 
question  should  not  be,  where  has 


Hicken  been?  It  should  be,  where  have 
the  Allegheny  Reservoir  walleyes  been? 
The  answer  is,  in  limbo. 

After  the  gates  of  Kinzua  Dam  were 
closed  in  1966,  in  typical  fashion  of 
manmade  lakes,  the  fishery  gradually 
developed  to  a peak  during  the  late 
1970s.  During  1978,  79,  ’80,  and  ’81, 
this  was,  unquestionably,  the  premier 
walleye  fishery  in  the  East.  It  yielded 
walleyes  in  great  numbers  and  of  ex- 
traordinary size. 

The  hottest  action  occurred  during 
1980  and  1981,  but  the  spectacular  fish- 

Yes,  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir  walleye  fishery 
is  back.  It  is  again  a 
place  where  average 
walleye  anglers , with  a 
bit  of  luck  and  applied 
ski!!,  can  expect  to  catch 
a walleye  dinner . 


ing  was  more  a result  of  a serious  prob- 
lem than  abundant  walleyes.  Again 
typical  of  manmade  lakes,  a collapse 
followed  the  peak.  By  1981,  baitfish 
populations  were  all  but  gone.  Walleyes 
were  so  easy  to  catch  because  there  was 
very  little  natural  food.  The  following 
year,  anglers  who  caught  limits  before 
could  not  find  legal-size  walleyes. 

From  1982  until  last  year,  most  wall- 
eye anglers  stayed  away  from  the  Al- 
legheny Reservoir.  Local  anglers  called 
it  “the  Dead  Sea,”  a name  that  persists 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  walleye 
fishery  had  recovered  respectably  by  the 
mid-1980s.  By  that  time,  however,  the 
eastern  Lake  Erie  walleye  fishery  just  a 
couple  of  hours  to  the  west  had  become 
the  hot  walleye  fishery,  eclipsing  in  av- 
erage size  and  magnitude,  at  least,  any- 
thing seen  at  the  Allegheny  Reservoir 
during  its  best  times. 

To  anglers  who  could  choose  between 
the  two,  the  choice  was  simple.  Why 
work  for  a few  barely  legal  walleyes  at 
the  Allegheny  Reservoir  when  you  could 
catch  ice  chests  full  of  6-  to  8-pound 
walleyes  by  dragging  lures  around  Lake 
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Erie?  The  Allegheny  Reservoir,  still  one 
of  the  top  five  walleye  waters  in  the 
East,  was  banished  to  obscurity  by  its 
nearness  to  Lake  Erie-and  even  closer, 
Chautauqua  Lake,  New  York,  another 
superb  walleye  fishery. 

Last  year  opened  a new  chapter  in  the 
story  of  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  walleye 
fishery-the  second  peak,  one  which, 
hopefully,  will  last  longer  than  the  first. 
According  to  Bob  Hoskin,  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  fisheries  biologist 
stationed  at  Kinzua  Dam,  “The  walleye 
population  now  falls  within  the  range 
of  the  peak  years.” 

Hoskin  conducts  gill  net  samples 
each  spring,  a continuation  of  a project 
begun  by  other  biologists  in  1973.  The 
results  are  reported  in  walleyes  per  100 
gill  net  hours  (w/gn).  As  an  observer  of 
this  fishery  during  this  same  period,  I 
submit  that  angling  success  has  fol- 
lowed virtually  the  same  pattern. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  gill  net 
study,  1973,  the  catch  rate  was  just  0.4 
w/gn.  By  this  time,  the  native  river  wall- 
eye population  had  been  supplemented 
by  three  million  fry  stocked  during 
1967  and  800,000  during  1969. 

From  1973  to  1980,  walleye  fry  were 
stocked  every  year  but  1979  at  an  aver- 


Fallen  trees , ledges,  and 
pockets  of  cloudy  water 
along  the  shoreline 
caused  by  waves  are  the 
most  common  forms 
of  the  reservoir’s 
natural  cover. 

age  rate  of  nearly  2.4  million  per  year. 
Walleye  catch  rates  in  the  gill  nets  rose 
to  28.54  w/gn  in  1978.  By  this  time, 
word  about  good  walleye  fishing  was 
leaking  out  of  the  area.  Though  the  gill 
net  catch  rate  was  no  higher  than  sev- 
eral years  during  the  Dead  Sea  period, 
in  1978,  there  was  no  other  walleye  fish- 
ery in  the  East  to  share  the  spotlight. 

For  the  next  few  years,  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir  was  in  most  of  the  major  fish- 
ing magazines.  It  was  the  destination 
for  serious  walleye  anglers  throughout 
Pennsylvania  and  the  surrounding 
states.  Even  though  gill  net  samples 
rose  from  77.23  w/gn  in  1979  to  89.11 
w/gn  in  1980,  and  83.64  the  next  year, 
walleye  fishing  was  spectacular.  Camp- 
grounds and  launch  ramp  parking  lots 


around  the  lake  were  filled  during  sum- 
mer weekends. 

Just  as  attractive  as  the  great  num- 
bers of  walleyes,  the  Allegheny  Reser- 
voir also  earned  a reputation  for  huge 
walleyes.  Dennis  Champion,  of  Hazel 
Hurst,  caught  a new  state  record  16- 
pound,  12-ounce  walleye  from  the  Al- 
legheny Reservoir  in  1979.  Just  a year 
later,  Mike  Holly,  of  Bradford,  caught 
the  current  state  record  walleye- 
17  pounds,  9 ounces.  There  were  many 
stories  of  walleyes  that  were  too  big  to 
pull  through  holes  in  the  ice.  The 
Allegheny  Reservoir  was-and  remains- 
the  premier  huge  walleye  fishery  in 
the  East. 

The  collapse  of  the  Allegheny  Reser- 
voir walleye  fishery  was  rapid.  The  gill 
net  catch  rate  plummeted  to  38.80  w/gn 
in  1982  and  10.64  w/gn  in  1983. 

Walleye  numbers  fluctuated  less  dra- 
matically since,  but  often  rose  to  levels 
similar  to  those  that  started  the  Allegh- 
eny Reservoir’s  reputation.  The  most 
skillful  and  persistent  walleye  anglers 
had  only  a few  slow  years.  Otherwise,  a 
lot  of  nice  catches,  including  many  tro- 
phy walleyes,  were  quietly  coming  to 
net.  Odds  are  good  that  the  reservoir 
holds  more  state  record  walleyes. 
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Within  the  past  few  years,  the  record  has 
been  approached  within  two  ounces. 

“I’m  sure  there  are  big  walleyes  out 
there,”  Hoskin  says,  “but  there  aren’t  as 
many  as  there  once  were.  At  least  we’re 
not  catching  them  in  our  nets.  Some- 
thing could  have  happened  that  causes 
the  bigger  walleyes  to  avoid  the  nets.” 

The  current  peak  period  started  from 
a low  gill  net  catch  rate  of  15.64  w/gn  in 
1994,  rising  to  32.99  w/gn  in  1995,  to 
47.41  w/gn  in  1996,  and  to  53.30  w/gn 
last  spring.  More  surprising  than  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  walleyes  is 
that  the  percentage  of  walleyes  at  least 
15  inches  long  was  72.3  percent  last 
spring.  Hoskin  called  that  figure 
“phenominal.” 

How  long  will  this  peak  last?  At  the 
very  least,  there  is  one  strong  year-class 
of  adult  walleyes  in  the  Allegheny  Reser- 
voir. This  group  can  sustain  a good  fish- 
ery for  several  years.  But  their  numbers 
will  shrink  because  of  angling  and  natu- 
ral mortality. 

One  of  the  factors  that  certainly  con- 
tributes to  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  Al- 
legheny Reservoir  walleye  population  is 
the  weather.  Walleyes  are  stocked  here 
as  fry,  so  they  are  subject  to  the  same 
influences  as  native-born  fry.  The  wrong 
weather,  which  happens  more  often  than 
not,  can  virtually  wipe  out  entire  year 
classes.  Walleye  fry  feed  on  zooplank- 
ton, which  feeds  on  phytoplankton, 
which  is  abundant  during  spring  only 
while  there  is  plenty  of  sunlight  warm- 
ing the  water.  One  prolonged  cloudy, 
cold  spell  can  be  disastrous  to  this  food 
chain.  Even  though  the  plankton  will 
recover,  the  walleye  fry  are  eliminated. 

“I’d  like  to  see  the  number  of  walleyes 
stocked  increased,”  Hoskin  says. 

The  current  peak  follows  a stocking  of 
nine  million  fry  in  1991,  and  three  mil- 
lion per  year  from  1994  through  1996. 
The  current  crop  of  “keeper”  walleyes  is 
from  the  1991  stocking.  Fall 
electrofishing  indicates  that  the  survival 
rates  for  the  1992  and  1994  year  classes 
might  be  good.  If  this  is  true,  we  can 
expect  the  good  walleye  fishing  to  last 
for  another  decade,  at  least. 

“Since  stocking  three  million  every 
year  and  the  net  results  are  inconsistent, 
natural  reproduction  may  have  more  to 
do  with  the  walleye  population  than  we 
previously  thought,”  Hoskin  says. 

Walleyes  migrate  up  the  main  river 
channel  into  New  York  and  up  the 
Kinzua  Creek  arm  each  spring  to  spawn. 
For  most  of  the  history  of  this  lake,  the 


natural  spawn  was  believed  to  be  insig- 
nificant. 

However,  the  walleye  growth  rate  con- 
cerns him. 

“It  used  to  take  three  years  to  get  a 
legal-size  walleye.  Now  it  takes  five 
years.” 

This  information  is  confusing,  be- 
cause the  lake  appears  to  have  more 
walleye  forage  than  ever  before.  The 
most  apparent  missing  component  is 
the  tremendous  population  of  yellow 
perch.  However,  these  close  relatives  of 
walleyes  are  also  rebounding. 

Patterns  of  the  new  peak 

The  Allegheny  Reservoir  ecosystem 
has  changed  since  the  first  walleye  peak 
two  decades  ago.  During  the  late  1970s, 
yellow  perch,  crappies,  and  bottom-ori- 

Either  nightcrawlers  or 
minnows  fished  on  a 
Ieadhead  jig,  or  on  a 
plain  hook  and 
splitshot,  should 
produce  action  if  you 
get  them  in  front  of 
hungry  walleyes. 


ented  minnows  such  as  bluntnose  min- 
nows were  abundant.  Today,  the  most 
abundant  walleye  forage  is  emerald  and 
spottail  shiners.  Both  of  these  species 
usually  suspend  over  deep  water. 

Walleye  fishing  revolves  around  the 
forage  walleyes  are  eating.  Walleyes  are 
not  really  school  fish.  Many  anglers  be- 
lieve they  are  because  walleyes  tend  to 
congregate  at  the  best  feeding  opportuni- 
ties. Find  what  walleyes  are  eating,  and 
you  have  found  hungry  walleyes.  The 
very  first  thing  you  should  do  when  you 
fish  for  walleyes  at  the  Allegheny  Reser- 
voir is  try  to  locate  schools  of  shiners  us- 
ing your  sonar/fishfinder.  They  will 
appear  as  large  clouds. 

The  currently  hot  walleye  fishing  meth- 
ods at  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  can  be  di- 
vided into  two  groups.  One  group 
includes  bottom  fishing  methods  used 
when  the  schools  of  shiners  are  close  to 
shore.  The  other  group  consists  of  troll- 
ing methods  used  whenever  walleyes  are 
not  in  cover. 

Basic  bottom  fishing 

Basic  bottom  fishing  methods  work 
fine  here.  Either  nightcrawlers  or  min- 
nows fished  on  a Ieadhead  jig,  or  on  a 
plain  hook  and  splitshot,  should  produce 
action  if  you  get  them  in  front  of  hungry 
walleyes.  Use  live  minnows  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  the  season  in  May. 

Then  switch  to  nightcrawlers  through 
June,  July,  and  August.  During  Septem- 
ber, after  the  lake  turns  over,  switch  back 
to  live  minnows,  sticking  with  them 
through  the  ice  fishing  season. 

Most  important  whenever  bottom  fish- 
ing with  bait  is  first  finding  walleyes.  In- 
credibly obvious  as  this  appears,  you 
can’t  be  certain  about  locating  walleyes 
until  you  catch  them. 

When  fishing  is  slow,  you  can  still  usu- 
ally catch  at  least  some  walleyes  by  fish- 
ing bait  in  cover.  Fallen  trees,  ledges  and 
pockets  of  cloudy  water  along  the  shore- 
line caused  by  waves  are  the  most  com- 
mon forms  of  natural  cover  at  the 
Allegheny  Reservoir.  There  are  also  tire 
reefs,  crib  structures,  and  Christmas  tree 
structures  placed  by  the  Kinzua  Fish  & 
Wildlife  Association  and  other  groups. 

Casting  long-lipped  crankbaits  along 
the  shoreline  is  a good  method  of  bottom 
fishing,  especially  when  you  want  to 
cover  a lot  of  water.  Use  slender,  shiner- 
shaped crankbaits.  Try  both  natural  col- 
ors and  loud  colors  such  as  chartreuse, 
orange,  and  fire  tiger.  Keep  the  boat 
close  to  shore  so  retrieves  will  be  parallel 
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to  the  shoreline.  Start  with  crankbaits 
that  dive  six  to  eight  feet.  If  that  doesn’t 
find  walleyes,  switch  to  lures  that  dive 
progressively  deeper. 

Trolling 

Local  walleye  fishing  pro  Dave 
Schrader  says,  “If  you  want  to  catch  big 
walleyes  at  Kinzua  (many  folks  refer  to 
the  Allegheny  Reservoir  as  “Kinzua”), 
troll  the  shoreline  with  planer  boards. 
Get  those  boards  tight  to  shore,  and  keep 
them  there.  Then  when  you  do  catch  a 
nice  walleye,  work  that  area  to  death.” 


Schrader  was  one  of  the  loyal  walleye 
anglers  who  stuck  with  this  lake  when 
many  others  were  calling  it  the  Dead 
Sea.  Instead  of  complaining,  he  figured 
out  how  to  make  consistent  catches  of 
nice  Kinzua  walleyes.  He  suggests 
small,  in-line  planer  boards  with  a shal- 
low-running lure  close  to  shore,  and 
deep-divers  away  from  shore.  Often, 
during  summer,  he  uses  nightcrawler 
harnesses  with  snap-weights  to  get 
them  to  whatever  depth  is  required. 

These  same  basic  planer  board  troll- 
ing methods  are  used  when  walleyes  are 


The  Allegheny  Reservoir 
is  best  known  fyfrits 
trophy  walleyes?^few 
other  waterways  have 
given  up  so  many 
15-pounders. 


feeding  on  schools  of  shiners  that  are 
suspended  over  deep  water  away  from 
shore.  The  biggest  difference  is  that 
boards  can  be  used  off  both  sides  of  a 
boat.  Depths  at  which  the  lures  are 
trolled  are  staggered  until  some  pattern 
appears.  Keep  the  boards  as  far  from 
the  boat  as  is  practical.  For  some  rea- 
son, walleyes  seem  more  skittish  when 
they  are  suspended  far  from  shore.  Per- 
haps walleyes  feel  more  secure  when 
they  are  close  to  the  bottom. 

Trophy  walleyes 

Most  of  the  huge  walleyes  caught  at 
the  Allegheny  Reservoir  were  caught  by 
ice  anglers.  Ice  fishing  at  this  rugged 
lake  presents  some  considerable  chal- 
lenges. The  lake  is  very  big,  but  there 
are  few  access  points.  Even  at  the  access 
points,  getting  on  and  off  the  ice  calls 
for  a steep,  long  climb.  Then,  when  you 
get  on  the  ice,  the  best  fishing  might  be 
miles  away,  and  snowmobiles  or  ATVs 
are  not  allowed  on  the  ice. 

The  Allegheny  Reservoir  was  built 
primarily  for  flood  control.  Each  win- 
ter, in  preparation  for  spring  run-off, 
the  lake  is  drawn  down.  Much  more  of 
the  bottom  comes  into  play  for  ice  an- 
glers. While  the  only  bottom  fishing 
during  most  of  the  open  water  period  is 
along  the  shoreline,  ice  anglers  work 
mid-lake  bottom  structure  from  the 
New  York  border  south  to  Roper  Hol- 
low, and  all  through  the  Kinzua  Creek 
Arm.  Look  for  humps  or  any  abrupt 
depth  breakline. 

Some  of  the  more  successful  Kinzua 
ice  anglers  use  fairly  heavy  monofila- 
ment line,  12-  to  17-pound  test,  and 
treble  hooks  with  their  tip-ups.  Bait  is 
usually  a large  shiner  hooked  near  the 
dorsal  fin.  While  the  heavy  line  reduces 
hits,  landing  huge  walleyes,  or  the  pike 
and  muskies  that  are  also  frequently 
encountered  here,  on  lighter  line  is  vir- 
tually futile. 

Yes,  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  walleye 
fishery  is  back.  Though  by  its  very  na- 
ture-deep, steep,  and  clear-it  is  more 
challenging  than  most  lakes,  it  is  again 
a place  where  average  walleye  anglers, 
with  a bit  of  luck  and  applied  skill,  can 
expect  to  catch  a walleye  dinner.  And  as 
a bonus,  Hoskin’s  gill  net  study  reveals 
that  there  are  more  legal-size  northern 
pike  than  ever  before. 

It’s  time  to  put  the  Allegheny  Reser- 
voir back  on  your  fishing  calendar. 

O 
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The  Hair  Spider 


Dry  flies  known  as  spiders  have  been  a 

part  of  fly  fishing  for  a long  time,  and  their 
advocates  have  been  numerous.  They  are 
siblings  in  a family  of  flies  with  oversized 
hackles,  which  enable  them  to  ride  high 
on  the  surface.  Generally,  they  consist  of 
tails,  body,  and  hackles,  with  little  attempt 
to  represent  specific  insects. 

Variants,  according  to  classi- 
cal definition,  resemble  spiders 
with  the  addition  of  short,  stubby 
wings,  generally  made  of  hackle 
tips.  However,  Art  Flick  side- 
stepped the  conventional  image 
of  the  variant  and  added  its  des- 
ignation to  several  patterns  that 
more  nearly  resemble  spiders. 

His  Cream  Variant,  Grey  Fox  Vari- 
ant, and  Dun  Variant  are  all  wing- 
less and  share  the  appearance  of 
spiders  in  every  respect. 

Edward  R.  Hewitt  developed 
a long-hackled  fly  without  body, 
tails,  and  wings,  and  called  it  the 
Skater.  Its  name  was  derived 
from  the  manner  in  which 
Hewitt  fished  it.  That  is,  he 
worked  it  in  short  spurts  across 
the  surface.  Because  of  its  ac- 
tion on  the  film,  the  Skater 
seems  to  excite  trout  and  lure 
them  out  of  their  haunts.  Hewitt  believed 
the  skittering  action  of  Skaters  was  mis- 
taken for  butterflies  by  trout. 

Any  discussion  of  spiders  would  include 
a mention  of  the  Stewart  spiders,  if  only 
to  differentiate  them  from  the  modern 
version  of  spiders.  During  the  mid-1800s, 
the  English  angler  W.  C.  Stewart  developed 
a series  of  wet  flies  that  he  called  “spiders.” 
They  were  dressed  with  a short  body  and 
a speckled  partridge  breast  feather  wound 
as  a hackle  behind  the  head.  Many  of 
today’s  so-called  “soft  hackle”  wet  flies  are 
descendants  of  Stewart’s  spiders.  However, 
in  our  present-day  angling  world,  when- 
ever the  term  “spider”  is  used,  it  generally 
refers  to  the  dry  fly  version. 

Hair  spiders  are  direct  offshoots  of 
hackle  spiders,  and  they  serve  the  same 
purpose.  Hackle  spiders  require  oversized 
hackles  of  prime  quality,  and  this  is  often 
a limiting  factor  because  such  hackles  are 
not  always  easy  to  obtain.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  substituting  deer  body  hair  for 
hackle,  we  use  a material  that  is  almost 


universally  available.  In  addition,  hair  of 
the  kind  best  suited  for  spiders  is  far  more 
durable  than  hackle. 

In  hair  spiders,  the  aim  is  to  arrange  the 
hair  to  radiate  around  the  hook  in  the 
manner  of  a wound  hackle.  Those  who 
have  dressed  bass  bugs  of  spun  deer  hair 
are  acquainted  with  a technique  in  which 


a bunch  of  hair  is  laid  crosswise  over  the 
shank  and  two  turns  of  thread  are  drawn 
tight,  causing  the  hair  to  flare  vertically 
and  spin  around  the  hook.  Theoretically, 
the  spun  hair  technique  should  be  the  most 
convenient  method  for  dressing  hair  spi- 
ders. Unfortunately,  the  hair  required  for 
spinning  is  coarse,  straw-like  deer  body  hair, 
which  isn’t  suitable  for  hair  hackle.  For 
our  purpose,  the  ideal  is  a thinner,  stiffer 
body  hair,  both  for  tails  and  hackle. 

In  dressing  of  the  hair  spider,  the  hackle 
consists  of  four  bunches  of  hair  identical 
in  length.  Each  bunch  should  be  as  long 
as  the  overall  length  of  the  hook  from  the 


Dressing:  Hair  Spider 

Hook:  Size  1 4,  regular  shank, 

IX  fine. 

Thread:  Black  3/0  monocord. 

Tails  and  hackles: 

Moderately  thin  deer 
body  hair. 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 

end  of  the  eye  to  the  outside  of  the  bend, 
plus  an  eighth-inch.  When  tied  in  '/s-inch 
from  the  butt  ends,  the  effective  length  of 
the  hair  hackle  is  roughly  three  sizes  larger 
than  the  standard  for  a size  14  hook. 

Two  hair  bunches  form  the  rear  hackle. 
They  are  tied  in  individually  at  mid-shank, 
one  over  and  one  under  the  shank  and  both 
with  butts  facing  the  bend. 
Then  the  hair  is  forced  to  stand 
at  right  angles  from  the  shank 
by  pressing  it  back  with  a half- 
hitch tool  or  with  the  fingertips. 
If  the  hair  is  not  radially  distrib- 
uted evenly  around  the  hook, 
you  manually  pull  and  tug  at 
the  hair  to  fill  the  gaps. 

There  is  a simple  tool  I call 
a “hair  packer,”  which  is  invalu- 
able in  tying  hair  flies.  It  is 
made  by  drilling  several  sizes  of 
holes  (to  accommodate  differ- 
ent hook  sizes)  in  a throwaway 
toothbrush  handle.  In  use,  it 
is  inserted  over  the  eye  to  tightly 
press  packed  hair.  The  hard  sur- 
face of  the  packer  compresses 
the  hair  more  effectively  than 
is  possible  with  one’s  fingertips. 

The  front  hackle  is  formed 
as  its  rear  counterpart,  except 
that  now  the  hair  bunches  are  tied  in  with 
the  butts  toward  the  eye.  In  all  cases,  each 
tie-in  of  the  hair  is  applied  '/s-inch  from 
the  butts.  As  each  tie-in  is  drawn  tightly, 
the  short  butts  generally  flare  and  the  flared 
butts  serve  as  the  pattern’s  body-both  in 
front  and  behind  the  hair  hackle. 

Hair  spiders  are  not  “match-the-hatch” 
flies,  although  they  have  been  used  suc- 
cessfully during  emergence  of  some  of  the 
larger  mayflies.  To  me,  they  are  most  valu- 
able as  attractors  or  locator  flies.  They 
respond  beautifully  when  skated  in  short 
spurts  across  the  surface,  an  action  that 
can  drive  trout  bonkers.  I know  of  no 
better  way  to  stir  trout  from  their  leth- 
argy on  hot,  still  days  when  the  stream 
appears  lifeless.  Trout  often  leap  over  the 
skated  fly  without  taking  it,  but  just  as 
often  they  nail  it  solidly.  Either  way,  hair 
spiders  are  fun  to  use  and  can  produce 
excitement  on  otherwise  slow  days.  ^ 
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photos-Ckauncy  K.  Lively 


Separate  a bunch 
of  hair  on  the  skin  and 
twist  to  isolate  the 
bunch.  Cut  it  off  at 
the  base.  Hold  the 
bunch  by  the  tips  and 
stroke  or  comb  out 
the  fuzz  and  short 
hairs.  Even  the  tips, 
measure  the  bunch 
against  the  hook,  and 
cut  at  a point  '/ s-inch 
longer  than  the  hook. 


J.  Hold  the  hair  over  the  shank  with  the  right 
hand.  Tie  it  in  with  two  firm  turns  ’/ s-inch 
from  the  butts.  Cut  another  bunch  matching 
the  first,  and  tie  it  in  under  the  shank. 


tt.  Slip  the  small  end  of  a half  hitch  tool  over  the  eye  and  force  the  hair  to 
stand  at  right  angles  to  the  shank.  Try  to  arrange  the  hair  to  radiate 
uniformly  around  the  hook.  Bring  the  thread  in  front  of  the  hair. 


S»  Individually  cut  and  tie  in  two  more  bunches  of 
hair  as  in  Step  3,  but  now  hold  the  hair  in  the  left 
hand  and  tie  the  butts  forward  of  the  standing  hair. 


O.  Support  the  rear  of  the  hair  hackle  with  the  left  hand  and  press  the 
packer  against  the  front  hair.  Arrange  the  hair  around  the  shank,  and 
whip-finish  behind  the  eye.  Hold  the  finished  fly  on  end  (tails  down)  and 
apply  a bead  of  thin  cement  to  the  head,  allowing  it  to  flow  downward 
through  the  core  of  the  hair  hackle. 
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A small  stocked  trout  stream  cuts  a 

narrow  hollow  through  land  that  was 
once  part  of  my  grandfather’s  southeast- 
ern Crawford  County  farm.  The  stream 
doesn’t  look  like  much  of  a place  to  tie 
into  a big  fish.  The  trout  that  inhabit  its 
modest  pools  and  gentle  runs  are  beauti- 
ful, but  they  aren’t  very  big.  Sol 
thought  until  the  day  I finally  made  a 
good  enough  cast  to  get  my  spinner  into 


a deep  pocket  where  an  overhanging 
limb  had  foiled  most  of  my  attempts 
for  the  better  part  of  a decade. 

I was  pleased  with  the  cast,  but  I was 
even  more  pleased  with  what  happened 
after  a single  turn  of  the  reel  handle. 
The  lure  stopped  dead.  There  was  a 
flash  of  yellow-gold,  and  my  rod  began 
to  buck  in  my  hand.  A few  minutes 
later,  I landed  a 19-inch  brown  trout. 


It  was  more  than  a big  fish;  it  was  also 
the  beginning  of  understanding  that 
the  old  saying,  “big  water,  big  fish; 
small  water,  small  fish,”  had  some  loop- 
holes in  it,  and  was  by  no  means  a hard 
and  fast  rule. 

Almost  every  small  stocked  trout 
stream  in  the  Commonwealth  where 
water  quality  and  flow  conditions  are 
adequate  for  trout  survival  has  some 
real  bruisers  hiding  beneath  its  under- 
cut banks  and  fallen  trees.  These  fish 
do  not  get  big  by  being  caught.  They 
have  eluded  the  angling  crowds  of 
spring  and  natural  predators  like  mink, 
herons,  and  raccoons,  and  lived  to  tell 
the  tale,  so  to  speak.  They  are  wily  sur- 
vivors. If  you  want  to  catch  them,  you 
have  to  be  wily,  too. 

Location 

The  first  step  in  becoming  a success- 
ful angler  for  big  trout  in  small  water  is 


I 
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to  learn  where  the  fish  lie  and  why.  The 
two  most  important  requirements  for 
larger  fish  in  smaller  water  are  a place 
to  hide  and  ready  access  to  the  con- 
tinual source  of  food  brought  by  the 
current.  This  food  includes  insect  lar- 
vae, smaller  fish,  and  other  types  of  for- 
age. Where  good  cover  and  easy  access 
to  passing  food  are  found  in  the  same 
lie,  there  you  will  also  usually  find  the 
biggest  trout  the  stream  has  to  offer. 

When  you  scout  a small  stream  for 
big  fish,  pay  special  attention  to  places 
where  these  two  factors  come  together 
in  the  same  holding  water.  Most 
smaller  Pennsylvania  trout  streams 
have  abundant  undercut  banks.  These 
places  are  big  trout  magnets,  especially 


when  they  are  located  in  the  top  half  of 
a pool  and  just  slightly  out  of  the  main 
flow.  The  trout  can  rest  there  with  a 
minimal  expenditure  of  energy.  A log 
that  has  fallen  into  the  stream  parallel 
to  the  stream  flow  and  rests  against  the 
bank  provides  the  same  type  of  cover  as 
an  undercut  bank,  and  is  an  equally 
likely  candidate  to  hold  a bigger  fish. 
Large,  deep  pools  with  little  or  no  cover 
may  also  hold  large  fish,  especially  if 
the  depth  alone  allows  a trout  to  re- 
main unseen.  Usually,  however,  they 
have  less  big  fish  potential  than  areas 
with  more  cover. 

A good  bet  for  a big  fish  is  that  deep 
pool  or  undercut  bank  where  you  just 
know  there  has  to  be  a fish,  but  where 


you  have  yet  to  catch  one.  This  is  often 
a sign  that  a large,  solitary  trout  has  set 
up  housekeeping  there,  and  by  virtue  of 
its  size,  is  keeping  all  other  fish  out  of 
the  area.  These  places  send  a shiver  of 
anticipation  up  my  spine  when  I first 
find  them,  because  I know  that  some- 
where in  the  pool  is  likely  to  reside  one 
of  the  biggest  trout  in  the  stream. 

As  you  observe  where  the  best  hold- 
ing lies  in  the  stream  are  in  terms  of 
cover,  think  also  about  how  effectively  a 
fish  lying  in  these  places  could  feed. 
Watch  for  “natural  funnels,”  like  places 
where  two  logs  laying  close  together  in 
the  stream  channel  the  flow  between 
them,  or  places  where  the  current  is 
shunted  along  a high  bank  or  instream 


The  two  most  important  requirements  for  larger  fish  in  smaller  streams  are  a place 
to  hide  and  ready  access  to  the  continual  source  of  food  brought  by  the  current. 
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Catching  Big  Trout  in  Small  Streams 


BROKEN 

WATER 


FALLEN  LOG 
along  bank,  which  produces 
cover  and  food  in  stream 


FALLEN  TREES 
slow  current, 
producing  dense 
cover  and 
increased  depth 


scours  out 
beneath 


BROKEN  WATER  carries 
food  to  undercut  bank 


Large 

Trout-Holding 
Locations  in 
a Small  Stream 


trout 


locations= 


narrowing  of  stream 
produces  increased 
current  velocity  and 
makes  deep  pool 


DEEP 

POOL 


LARGE  ROCK/BOULDER 
in  flow  pushes  stream  into  narrow  slot, 
increasing  force  and  producing  undercut  bank 
for  cover  and  a “natural  funnel”  of  food 


fish  inside  LOG  JAM 


graphic-Ted  Walke 


boulder.  These  locations  also  draw  big- 
ger fish  as  they  funnel  passing  food 
items  into  a narrow  slot,  creating  a caf- 
eteria line  of  sorts  for  the  trout.  Re- 
member that  big  trout  get  that  way  by 
eluding  capture  and  by  learning  to  feed 
efficiently. 

Lure  and  bait  presentation 

Finding  the  fish  is  only  part  of  the 
puzzle.  You  have  to  get  close  enough  to 
them  to  present  your  lure  or  bait.  There 
is  no  angling  setting  where  this  can  be 
more  difficult  than  on  a small  trout 
stream.  The  intimate  surroundings 
guarantee  that  the  slightest  shadow  on 
the  water  or  vibration  in  the  stream 
bank  caused  by  careless  wading  or  walk- 
ing can  send  the  best  trout  in  the 
stream  scurrying  for  cover. 

The  wise  angler  can  use  the  tight  set- 
ting of  the  average  small  trout  stream 


to  his  advantage  when  stalking  fish. 

Use  trees  and  brush  along  the  bank  to 
break  and  mask  your  silhouette.  Stay 
out  of  the  water  as  much  as  possible, 
and  if  you  must  wade  to  position  your- 
self to  approach  a fishy  looking  lie,  try 
to  wade  through  water  that  is  already 
broken,  like  riffles  and  shallow  runs. 
The  force  of  the  current  dissipates  the 
tell-tale  wake  of  your  approach,  and  you 
will  be  less  likely  to  spook  the  fish. 

Always  keep  low  to  the  ground,  espe- 
cially in  lower  stream  flows.  This  helps 
hide  you  from  the  fish,  and  lets  you  get 
closer.  There  is  more  than  a little  truth 
to  the  old  adage  that  a good  small- 
stream  angler  wears  out  the  knees  on 
his  boots  before  he  wears  out  the  soles. 

You  can  increase  your  chances  of  an 
undetected  approach  and  of  success  by 
fishing  during  low-light  periods,  early 
and  late  in  the  day.  The  trout  feel  safer 


during  these  times  and  are  more  likely  to 
be  out  and  active.  The  low  amount  of 
light  hides  them  best  from  predators.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  larger  fish.  The  low 
light  also  makes  you  harder  to  see,  and 
you  can  often  get  much  closer  to  the  trout 
during  these  periods.  The  closer  you  get 
to  the  trout,  the  more  accurately  you  can 
present  your  lure  or  bait. 

Days  with  full  overcast  offer  good  con- 
ditions for  approaching  bigger  fish  in 
small  streams,  because  the  reduced 
amount  of  light  reaching  the  water  makes 
the  fish  feel  less  nervous  and  exposed.  If  a 
drizzle  or  light  rain  is  falling,  all  the  bet- 
ter. These  conditions  provide  even  better 
camouflage  for  you  as  you  make  your  ap- 
proach. 

Sunny  days  make  for  much  more  diffi- 
cult approaches,  and  the  absolute  worst 
in  my  experience  is  a sunny  day  with  a 
brisk  wind.  The  wind  sends  small  limbs 
and  other  objects  tumbling  into  the 
stream,  startling  the  fish  and  keeping 
them  on  edge. 

Bait 

Most  large  trout  taken  in  small  streams 
are  caught  by  anglers  using  bait.  There  is 
something  about  the  smell  and  feel  of  the 
real  thing  that  can  cut  through  a wise  old 
trout’s  caution  much  better  than  a fly  or 
lure  can.  But  this  does  not  mean  you  can 
just  walk  up  to  the  stream  bank,  chuck 
your  bait  into  a hole,  and  walk  off  with  a 
big  fish.  These  fish  are  crafty  veterans  of 
many  an  angling  war,  and  they  just  do  not 
come  that  easily.  You  need  the  right  bait 
for  the  situation  combined  with  a stealthy 
approach  if  you  want  to  be  successful. 

Even  though  nightcrawlers  and  other 
traditional  baits  all  take  their  share  of 
fish,  it  sometimes  pays  to  go  unconven- 
tional, and  offer  the  trout  something  the 
fish  are  less  likely  to  associate  with  a fish- 
erman. Where  I grew  up  in  northwest 
Pennsylvania,  1 estimate  that  close  to  75 
percent  of  the  larger  trout  I dressed  for 
the  dinner  table  had  at  least  one,  and 
sometimes  several,  crayfish  in  their  stom- 
achs. Crayfish  in  the  inch  to  two-inch 
size,  hooked  through  the  collar  and 
drifted  into  promising  lies,  are  deadly  on 
large  trout. 

Another  excellent  bait  is  caddis  fly  lar- 
vae of  either  the  cased  or  free-ranging  va- 
rieties. Hook  a pair  of  them  onto  a 
light-wire  hook,  add  a small  splitshot 
about  a foot  up  the  line,  and  drift  them 
next  to  logs  and  along  undercut  banks. 
When  you  have  located  a specific  large 
fish  you  want  to  try  to  fool,  don’t  be 
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FAST  WATER  entering  head  of 
pool  produces  UNDERCUT 


Large 

Fish  Locations 
in  a Typical 
Small-Stream  Pool 


UNDERCUT 

BANK 


as  water  slows  and 
deepens,  fewer  trout  are 
found  until  SUNKEN  LOG 
produces  more  cover 


PARTIALLY 
SUBMERGED 
LOG 


trout  locations= 


fewer  fish  are 
found  in  shallow 
TAIL  of  pool 


graphic-Ted  Walke 


afraid  to  try  an  even  bigger  crayfish,  a 
full  nightcrawler,  or  a live  minnow  of 
twice  the  size  you  might  be  accustomed 
to  using.  Big  fish  have  a weakness  for 
big  baits. 

Remember  to  make  the  most  of 
streamside  cover  to  mask  your  ap- 
proach to  good  holding  water.  Hide 
behind  trees  when  you  cast  or  crouch 
low.  A good  way  to  fish  an  undercut 
bank  or  log  jam  with  bait  is  to  be  on  the 
same  bank  as  your  target  area,  and 
while  staying  a few  feet  back  from  the 
actual  bank,  drape  your  offering  over 
the  bank  and  into  the  water.  By  ap- 
proaching the  fish  from  behind  in  this 
manner,  you  stand  a much  better 
chance  of  getting  close. 

Tackle 

Even  though  ultralight  spinning 
tackle  works  well  for  this  kind  of  fish- 
ing, my  favorite  outfit  has  always  been  a 
sturdy  fly  rod  of  seven  to  eight  feet  long 
with  a four-foot  or  five-foot  section  of 
four-  to  six-pound  mono  as  a leader. 
With  the  fly  rod,  you  can  flip,  poke  and 
otherwise  weasel  your  offering  into 
tight  quarters  much  more  easily  than 
you  can  with  a spinning  rod.  And  tight 
quarters  are  where  some  of  the  biggest 
fish  are  found. 

Spin  fishermen  working  small  lures 
also  winch  some  pretty  substantial 
trout  out  of  small  streams.  Large  trout 
tend  to  be  highly  territorial,  and  the 
sight  of  a spinner  or  small  crankbait 
entering  their  space  often  makes  them 
lose  caution  and  strike.  Furthermore, 
most  trout-sized  spinning  lures  are  de- 
signed to  imitate  wounded  or  otherwise 
addled  minnows  or  baitfish.  A substan- 
tial meal  like  this  is  hard  for  the  average 
big  trout  in  small  water  to  resist. 

Like  fishing  with  bait,  spin  fishing 
for  large  trout  in  small  water  calls  for 
careful  approaches  and  accurate  casts. 
Work  your  way  upstream  and  cast  as 
close  to  good  holding  water  as  possible. 
Remember  that  except  in  very  cold  wa- 
ter where  the  trout  are  sluggish  and 
may  need  a few  looks  before  commit- 
ting themselves,  your  first  cast  offers 
your  best  shot  at  a fish.  So  make  it  a 
good  one. 

As  with  bait  fishing,  stay  low  and  use 
streamside  cover  to  mask  your  ap- 
proach. Learn  to  deliver  your  lure  accu- 
rately from  a sidearm  or  underhand 
position.  This  only  makes  your  mo- 
tions less  visible  to  the  trout,  and  helps 
you  get  your  lure  under  overhanging 


branches  and  into  locations  more  likely 
to  hold  a good  fish.  As  soon  as  your 
lure  hits  the  water,  begin  retrieving  it  at 
a speed  just  slightly  faster  than  the  cur- 
rent. Let  it  pause  slightly  as  it  passes 
likely  looking  cover,  and  then  speed  it 
up  a little  again.  Keep  in  touch  with 
your  lure  and  set  the  hook  firmly  when 
you  get  a strike.  Even  the  largest  trout 
can  hit  a lure  and  be  gone  faster  than 
you  can  blink,  so  always  be  ready. 

The  staples  for  this  type  of  fishing 
are  spinners  in  shades  of  silver  and  gold 
in  size  1,  and  small  spoons  in  like  sizes, 
colors,  and  weights.  In  lower  stream 
flows,  try  spinners  in  more  muted 
shades  of  copper,  brass  and  even  all 
black.  They  seem  to  produce  more  hits 
than  the  brighter  colors  under  these 
conditions. 

Small  crankbaits  like  the  Big-O,  imi- 
tation crayfish  and  Rat-L-Traps  account 
for  some  of  the  biggest  trout  taken 
from  small  streams  when  properly 
fished,  as  do  the  old  standby  balsa 


wood  minnow-type  lures.  Work  them 
the  same  way  you  would  a spinner  or 
spoon  in  small  waters,  getting  close  to 
cover  and  retrieving  the  lure  just  fast 
enough  to  keep  it  active.  If  you  are  after 
big  fish  and  only  big  fish,  take  a page 
out  of  the  musky  angler’s  handbook 
and  try  a silver  or  gold  balsa  wood  min- 
now in  the  3 '/i-inch  to  five-inch  size. 

Many  years  ago,  when  I was  learning 
to  fish  the  small  streams  of  Crawford 
and  Venango  counties,  I would  occa- 
sionally run  into  the  same  solitary  an- 
gler. He  fished  only  a five-inch  gold 
Rapala  and  he  caught  only  about  one 
trout  per  outing.  But  that  one  fish  was 
usually  in  the  20-inch  to  25-inch  class. 

That  little  run  down  the  road  has 
bigger  trout  in  it  than  you  might  imag- 
ine. This  season,  with  the  right  combi- 
nation of  stealth  and  tactics,  you  can 
find  out  for  sure.  I’m  betting  you  will 
be  pleasantly  surprised.  j— c 
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Opening  day  more  than  30  years  ago- 

I had  caught  and  released  a half-dozen 
trout  before  the  sun  rose!  Where?  It 
was  a ritual  I performed  every  opening 
day  of  the  trout  season  in  April.  For  six 
years,  I got  up  around  3:00  a.m.,  drove 
to  exit  7 of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike, 
at  Irwin,  near  Pittsburgh.  I then  headed 
east  to  Donegal,  exit  9,  and  then  I drove 
east  on  PA  31  for  about  12  miles  and 
fished  Laurel  Hill  Creek  near  the  town 
of  Bakersville.  The  season  began  at  5 
a.m.  in  the  early  1960s  when  I traveled 
the  turnpike,  and  I still  vividly  remem- 
ber some  snowy  days  I hit  at  the  time 
going  up  into  the  Laurel  Mountains. 

I arrived  at  Laurel  Hill  Creek  usually 
by  4:30  a.m.,  gathered  my  fishing  gear, 
and  headed  for  a nearby  pool  stocked 
with  plenty  of  trout.  For  the  first  half- 
hour  of  fishing,  10  to  15  anglers  circled 
a stocked  pool,  which  we  fished  in  al- 
most complete  darkness.  How  I remem- 
bered those  days  with  maybe  five  or  six 
anglers  getting  their  lines  tangled  in  the 
madness  and  darkness  of  the  opening 
morning.  What  a way  to  open  the 
trout  season! 

I also  remember  vividly  those  trips  I 
took  along  the  turnpike  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  Harrisburg  several  times  a 
year.  I’d  travel  eastbound  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Harrisburg  for  the  hunting  season.  On 
each  of  these  trips,  as  I’d  pass  over  a 
stream,  I’d  get  the  map  out  and  check 
to  see  if  it  was  a trout  stream.  On  each 
trip  over  a trout  stream,  I wondered 
how  good  it  was.  As  I traveled  east  be- 
tween Bedford  and  Somerset,  I’d  look 
to  the  south  to  see  the  upper  end  of  the 
Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River. 
Not  until  30  years  later  did  I get  an  op- 
portunity to  fly  fish  on  this  productive 
trout  stream  located  near  Bedford. 

History 

A brief  history  about  “America’s  First 
Superhighway”  is  in  order.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike  opened  on  October  1, 
1940,  on  a 160-mile  stretch  from  Irwin 
to  Carlisle.  The  east-west  turnpike  has 
expanded  now  to  360  miles  from  the 


Delaware  River  to  the  Ohio  line,  with  32 
interchanges,  and  it  is  now  part  of  In- 
terstate 76.  The  turnpike  carries  about 

347.000  passenger  cars  and  almost 

48.000  commercial  vehicles  per  day. 

The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  parallels, 

crosses,  and  comes  close  to  many  good 
trout  waters.  I estimate  that  the  Key- 
stone State  has  more  than  50  trout 
streams  that  flow  within  10  miles  of  the 
turnpike. 

Youghiogheny  River 

Exit  10  at  Somerset,  then  PA  281 
south  to  Confluence. 

How  I still  remember  that  first  trip  to 
the  Yough  more  than  a decade  ago!  Art 
Gusbar,  of  Somerset,  guided  on  that 
first  trip,  and  we  hit  a sulphur  hatch 
and  rising  trout.  Art  and  I caught  and 
released  more  than  a dozen  trout  over  a 
foot  long  that  evening. 

I still  remember  the  second  trip  to 
that  river  the  same  year,  again  accompa- 
nied by  Art  and  also  by  Dave  Bruner 
and  Pat  Docherty.  On  that  second  trip, 
we  hit  a fair  hatch  of  slate  and  yellow 
drakes  in  early  July.  But  that  second 
trip  to  this  mighty  river  was  even  more 
memorable  because  that  evening  Art 
dubbed  the  name  for  one  of  my  favorite 
patterns-the  Patriot-right  on  the 
Youghiogheny  River. 

Laurel  Hill  Creek 

Exit  9 at  Donegal,  then  PA  31  East 
to  SR  3037. 

I’ve  fished  the  upper  10  miles  of  Lau- 
rel Hill  Creek.  Much  of  this  water  be- 
comes marginal  during  the  summer. 
However,  if  you  find  a cool  tributary, 
you  can  have  some  great  fly  fishing 
through  much  of  the  year.  I prefer  fish- 
ing the  2.2-mile  Delayed-Harvest  area  in 
Laurel  Hill  State  Park.  Here  you’ll  find 
good  fishing  much  of  the  year. 

Recently,  when  several  of  us  checked 
the  aquatic  life  on  this  30-foot  to  50- 
foot  wide  stream,  we  found  that  it  held 
a good  number  of  March  brown  may- 
flies and  early  black  caddis  flies.  The 
larval  stage  of  the  latter  looks  like  a 
bright-orange  worm  in  the  water.  Any 


uThe  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  parallels , crosses , or  conies 
close  to  many  good  trout  waters.  I estimate  that  the 
Keystone  State  has  more  than  50  trout  streams  that 
flow  within  1 0 miles  of  the  turnpike.  ” 
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Turnpike  Trout  by  the  Exits 


Exit  5.  Deer  Creek. 

Exit  9.  Laurel  Hill  Creek. 

Exit  10.  Youghiogheny  River. 

Exit  11.  Raystown  Branch, 
Juniata  River;  Bobs  Creek. 


Exits  11  and  12.  Yellow  Creek. 

Exits  13  and  14.  Little  Augwick  and  Augwick  creeks. 
Exits  15  and  16.  Big  Spring  Creek. 

Exit  16.  Yellow  Breeches  Creek,  LeTort  Spring  Run. 
Exit  21.  Tulpehocken  Creek. 

Exit  23.  French  Creek,  Manatawny  Creek. 

Exit  34.  Pohopoco  Creek,  Black  Creek,  Hickory  Run. 
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Yellow  Breeches  Creek,  Cumberland  County 
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small,  bright-orange  beadhead  pattern 
should  work  well  on  Laurel  Hill  Creek. 

Raystown  Branch 
of  the  Juniata  River 

Exit  11  at  Bedford, 
then  PA  321  West. 

The  Raystown  Branch  flows  east  out 
of  the  Laurel  Mountains  and  into  the 
town  of  Bedford.  It  parallels  the  turn- 
pike for  more  than  10  miles.  In  its  upper 
reaches  the  river  is  20  feet  wide.  But  by 
the  time  it  flows  near  Bedford,  it  triples 
in  size.  You’ll  find  some  good  trout  fish- 
ing downriver  to  Bedford-even  below 
the  town  you’ll  find  trout  and  plenty  of 
hatches.  If  you  fly  fish  downriver  from 
Bedford,  look  for  trout  in  the  summer 
near  one  of  the  cool  tributaries,  like 
Cove  Creek. 

The  river  holds  some  great  mayfly 
hatches.  If  you  get  there  around  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  you  might  even  catch 
the  ephemeral  brown  drake  hatch.  An- 
glers find  the  brown  drake  on  about  15 
trout  waters  across  the  Keystone  State. 
The  Raystown  Branch  is  one  of  the 
southernmost  streams  in  the  state  that 
holds  a heavy  hatch.  Anglers  who  fish 
this  hatch  recall  the  intensity  of  the 
hatch  and  the  number  of  different  spe- 
cies of  fish  in  the  river  that  rise  to  it. 
Look  for  the  best  hatches  around  and 
below  Bedford. 

Yellow  Creek 

Exit  11  (from  the  west) 
or  Exit  12  (from  the  east, 
then  US  30  to  PA  26  North. 

One  of  the  finest  limestone  streams  in 
the  state  flows  just  a few  miles  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike.  Yellow  Creek 
holds  trout  throughout  the  year  and  a 
good  supply  of  streambred  brown  trout. 


You’ll  find  the  famous  green  drake 
hatch  on  this  stream,  usually  by  the 
third  week  in  May.  It  also  holds  good 
blue  quill  and  caddis  fly  hatches.  Ex- 
pect to  see  large  crowds  when  the  green 
drake  appears.  This  hatch  brings  out 
plenty  of  fly  fishers  determined  to  test 
their  skills. 

I prefer  fishing  the  Delayed-Harvest 
area  just  upstream  from  SR  1024.  You 
have  to  hike  in  to  fish  this  upper 
stretch,  but  it’s  worth  it. 

Yellow  Breeches  Creek 

Exit  16,  then  1-81  south  to 
PA  74  south,  to  SR  2003 
to  Boiling  Springs. 

Did  I ever  have  an  eye-opening  experi- 
ence the  first  time  I fly  fished  Yellow 
Breeches  Creek!  Of  course,  it  occurred 
in  late  August  when  I first  saw  the  white 
fly  appear  almost  30  years  ago!  I arrived 
in  the  Boiling  Springs  area  just  past  7 
p.m.  and  found  a parking  lot  full  of  an- 
glers. When  I arrived  at  the  stream  at 
Allenberry,  at  the  Catch-and-Release 
area,  throngs  of  fly  fishers  already  gath- 
ered their  gear  out  of  their  cars  and 
headed  for  the  stream  a few  hundred 
years  away.  By  the  time  I arrived  at 
streamside,  most  of  the  easily  accessible 
areas  had  anglers  filling  them.  Most 
stood  near  the  bank  and  waited  in  an- 
ticipation. A few  had  already  entered 
the  stream  and  had  begun  fishing,  hatch 
or  no  hatch. 

I stood  back  in  awe  of  the  spectacle 
that  the  white  fly  hatch  on  Yellow 
Breeches  Creek  had  created.  Around 
dusk  the  anticipated  hatch  began-just  a 
few,  then  thousands  of  these  bright- 
white  duns  emerged.  I ended  that 
evening  catching  just  a few  trout. 


You’ll  find  good  fly  fishing  and 
hatches  on  this  stream  throughout 
much  of  the  year. 

LeTort  Spring  Run 

Exit  16,  then  PA  34  roughly 
parallels  the  upper  end;  and 
US  Route  11,  the  lower  end. 

What  great  historic  memories  this 
great  30-foot  limestone  stream  holds. 
Charlie  Fox,  Ed  Shenk,  Ed  Koch,  Vince 
Marinaro,  and  dozens  of  other  notables 
in  the  fly  fishing  fraternity  have  fly 
fished  these  hallowed  waters  for  years. 

I visit  the  stream  for  its  history,  not 
its  ease  of  fly  fishing.  Why?  Iflwantto 
get  completely  frustrated  when  I fly 
fish,  I travel  to  the  LeTort.  I’ve  never 
had  what  I consider  a great  day  on  this 
often  frustrating  limestone  stream  near 
Carlisle.  The  stream  demands  a precise 
fly  caster  with  some  patience. 

Big  Spring  Creek 

Exits  15  (from  the  west)  or  16 
(from  the  east),  then  take  PA  641 
to  Newville. 

I’ll  never  forget  the  first  time  I fly 
fished  Big  Spring  Creek.  Shortly  after  I 
arrived  at  the  15-foot-wide  limestone 
stream,  I watched  Allen  Hepfer  of 
nearby  Newville  land  a heavy  20-inch- 
plus  rainbow.  I’m  always  amazed  at  the 
size  of  the  trout  in  Big  Spring.  Sow  bug 
imitations  and  bead-heads  work  ex- 
tremely well  on  this  productive  stream. 
Often  you’ll  find  huge  trout  in  each 
pool  of  this  stream,  especially  just  be- 
low its  emergence  at  the  Commission’s 
Big  Spring  Fish  Culture  Station.  If  you 
like  to  see  huge  trout  and  fish  small 
limestone  streams,  then  you’ll  enjoy  Big 
Spring  Creek. 
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Tulpehocken  Creek 
Exit  21,  then  US  222 
north  to  SR  3008. 

The  Tulpehocken  flows  from 
Blue  Marsh  Lake.  It  holds  cool 
water  much  of  the  summer  be- 
cause of  its  bottom  release  ca- 
pability. However,  the  dam  is 
only  40  feet  deep,  so  the 
tailwater  below  suffers  in  the 
extreme  heat  of  July  and  Au- 
gust. Many  times  I’ve  seen  tem- 
peratures on  the  Tulpehocken 
well  above  70  degrees. 

The  Tulpehocken  holds  some 
great  hatches  and  some  great 
opportunities  for  matching  the 
hatch.  In  late  April  and  early 
May,  you’ll  find  trout  rising  to 
an  abundant  supply  of  green 
caddises.  By  early  July,  tricos 
appear  on  much  of  the  stream; 
in  the  evening  at  that  time, 
you’ll  find  some  dry  fly  fishing 
to  the  yellow  drake  hatch. 

The  park  system  in  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania  is  the  sal- 
vation to  some  good  trout 
fishing.  Were  it  not  for 
parks, Tulpehocken  Creek 
would  not  have  the  open  space 
it  now  has.  Thanks  to  the  far- 
sighted approach  of  some  of 
our  officials,  these  trout 
streams  will  remain  open  for 
generations  to  enjoy. 

French  Creek 

Exit  23  to  PA  100  North, 

then  PA  23  West. 

Barry  Staats  and  Mary  Kuss 
first  fished  this  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  trout  stream  with 
me  almost  a decade  ago.  This 
large  urban  stream,  located  just 
outside  of  Phoenixville,  holds 
some  good  hatches  and  a good 
trout  population  much  of  the 
year.  In  mid-May  you’ll  find 
some  March  browns  and 
sulphurs  on  the  Delayed-Har- 
vest,  Fly-Fishing-Only  section. 
Caddis  hatches  abound  on  this 
stream,  so  be  prepared  with 
sizes  12  to  18  in  olive,  brown, 
tan,  and  black  downwings. 

Look  for  good  downwing 
hatches  early  in  the  season. 


Other  turnpike  trout 

In  the  southcentral  area,  off  of 
exits  13  and  14,  you  find  the 
Little  Augwick  and  Augwick 
creeks  near  Burnt  Cabins.  I espe- 
cially enjoy  fishing  the  South 
Branch  coming  from  Cowans 
Gap  Lake.  The  15-foot  to  20- 
foot-wide  South  Branch  flows 
through  a heavy  canopy  until  it 
joins  the  North  Branch  near  the 
town  of  Burnt  Cabins.  You’ll  go 
under  a turnpike  bridge  just  east 
of  the  town. 

In  the  West,  don’t  overlook 
Deer  Creek  (exit  5)  just  north  of 
Pittsburgh.  This  relatively  un- 
known stream  holds  some  re- 
spectable hatches  and  contains  a 
2.1-mile  Delayed-Harvest  area. 

In  the  southw'est,  just  a few 
miles  north  of  exit  11,  you’ll  find 
Bobs  Creek  (follow  PA  869).  In 
its  upper  reaches,  above  Pavia, 
Bobs  Creek  holds  an  abundant 
supply  of  native  brook  trout  and 
streambred  brown  trout.  Bobs 
Creek  also  holds  the  green  drake 
hatch  in  late  May  or  early  June. 
Bobs  Creek  also  has  unbelievable 
numbers  of  quill  gordons  and 
blue  quills  in  late  April. 

In  the  east,  anglers  who  fish 
French  Creek  can  travel  on  PA 
100  north  another  15  miles  and 
fish  Manatawny  Creek. 
Manatawny  Creek  holds  some 
great  hatches,  beginning  in  early 
April  with  the  hendrickson.  An- 
glers can  see  trico  hatches  on  this 
stream  throughout  July,  August, 
and  September.  n 


Northeast  Extension 

You’ll  find  plenty  of  fishing  opportunities  along  the  Northeast 
Extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike.  The  Northeast  Extension 
begins  near  Norristown  and  ends  at  Clarks  Summit  near  Scranton. 

On  its  way  north,  the  turnpike  crosses  some  of  the  Pocono  region’s  greatest  trout 
streams.  Near  Lehighton  (Exit  34),  the  freeway  crosses  Pohopoco  Creek.  This  lower 
stretch  of  the  Pohopoco  flows  from  the  bottom  of  Beltzville  Lake.  There’s  only 
about  three  miles  of  tailwater  before  the  streams  enters  the  Lehigh  River,  but  you’ll 
find  some  great  fly  fishing  and  cold  water  throughout  the  summer  here. 

A few  mile  farther  north,  at  Exit  34,  turnpike  anglers  will  find  some  more  excel- 
lent fishing  opportunities  on  two  small  streams,  Black  Creek  and  Hickory  Run. 

One  of  the  finest  small  streams  in  the  area  is  Hickory  Run.  You’ll  find  some  great 
fly  fishing  on  this  water  downstream  to  its  confluence  with  the  Lehigh  River.  If 
you  enjoy  small-stream  fishing  over  streambred  trout,  then  you’ll  enjoy  Hickory 
Run  and  Black  Creek. -CRM. 
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HONORABLE  MENTION 

First  Trout 

by  Joseph  M.  Haney,  Green  Lane,  PA 

On  opening  day  of  the  trout  season,  while  waiting  for  the 

magical  day  to  start,  I always  think  about  the  years  past.  It  is 
not  uncommon  now  for  me  to  catch  and  release  20  trout  in  a 
day.  It  was  not  always  like  that. 

When  I was  a child,  going  to  the  mountains  for  the  opening 
weekend  of  trout  season  was  an  annual  family  event  that 
lasted  only  a few  years.  My  father,  uncle  and  a few  friends 
would  meet  and  drive  up  to  our  campsite,  on  Lizard  Creek  in 
Carbon  County.  As  soon  as  we  unpacked,  I would  run  to  the 
streamside  to  spot  trout  in  the  deep  pools.  1 loved  looking  at 
them.  1 could  picture,  in  my  mind,  catching  my  limit.  At  the 
same  time  I knew  in  the  past  I was  unable  to  catch  even  one. 
Maybe  this  year  will  be  the  year,  I thought,  just  maybe. 

My  father  was  a diehard  hunter.  Fishing  to  him  did  not  re- 
ally go  beyond  the  opening  weekend  for  trout.  So  when  I had 
questions  about  catching  trout,  I was  generally  directed  to  a 
family  friend.  His  name  was  Larry.  Larry  was  the  best  trout 
fisherman  of  the  bunch.  While  the  rest  of  us  fished  with  lawn 
chairs  and  tackle  boxes,  Larry  sported  a fishing  vest,  waders 
and  a wicker  creel.  His  specialty  was  using  bait  on  a fly  rod. 

Larry  was  also  the  only  person  I knew  then  who  released 
trout-something  unheard  of  in  our  camp.  Everyone  worked 
hard  to  catch  the  limit.  Larry,  on  the  other  hand,  caught  and 
released  trout  at  will.  He  was  one  of  those  special  guys  who 
would  come  up  to  a pool,  make  a few  casts,  and  catch  a trout, 
even  though  no  one  had  a bite  in  hours. 

“What  kind  of  bait  are  you  going  to  use?”  Where  are  you 
going  to  start  in  the  morning?”  These  were  my  questions  to 
everyone.  Most  of  the  men  would  fire  off  a quick  answer  of 
their  favorite  baits  and  favorite  lawnchair  holes.  Larry’s  an- 
swers were  much  different.  He  would  explain  why  he  would 
choose  a bait  according  to  weather  conditions,  temperature, 
water  clarity  and  the  favorite  food  of  the  trout  species 
stocked  in  the  stream.  He  also  told  me  to  move  around  from 
hole  to  hole. 

That  night  was  like  most  nights  before  opening  day.  I could 
hardly  sleep.  I just  kept  thinking  about  all  the  new  informa- 
tion I acquired.  I knew  where  the  trout  were  and  what  bait  to 
use.  How  could  I miss?  I got  up  extra  early,  ate  my  breakfast 
with  everyone,  and  hustled  out  to  the  deep  hole  by  the  camp- 
site, lawnchair,  tackle  boxes  and  fishing  poles  all  in  tow. 

Everyone  started  catching  fish  almost  immediately.  Every- 
one except  me.  An  hour  passed  and  I started  to  get  that  feel- 
ing that  once  again  I was  going  to  get  skunked.  No  matter 
what  I put  on  my  hook,  nothing  would  hit  my  bait. 

I saw  Larry  standing  across  the  stream  from  me.  He  caught 
and  released  a few  trout  and  started  downstream.  I grabbed 
my  tackle  box  and  fishing  rod,  left  my  chair  next  to  my  father, 


and  scurried  along  the  bank  to  the  next  deep  hole.  I knew 
Larry  would  be  moving  toward  me.  This  was  as  far  down- 
stream as  I was  allowed  to  go. 

Larry  saw  me  watching  him  and  came  over.  “Did  you  catch 
any  yet?”  He  asked.  My  response  was  always  the  same: 

“Nope,  not  yet.”  I asked  him  if  he  was  going  downstream. 
“Yep”  he  replied.  Because  I was  one  of  those  quiet  and  polite 
kids,  he  knew  I would  not  ask  to  go  with  him.  Then  he  said 
those  magic  words,  “I’ll  take  you  downstream  tomorrow  if  it’s 
all  right  with  your  father.” 

I was  so  excited  I could  barely  get  out  an  answer.  I finally 
shouted  out,  “Okay”! 

I told  my  father  the  news.  Dad  said  I could  go  and  sug- 
gested I wear  my  rubber  hunting  boots.  I fished  the  rest  of 
the  day  the  same  old  way  and  didn’t  catch  anything. 

Sunday  morning  finally  came.  Larry  looked  in  my  tackle 
box.  He  replaced  my  size  6 hooks  with  very  small  size  12s.  He 
gave  me  a pack  of  matchbook  wraparound  sinkers  to  use  in- 
stead of  my  quarter-ounce  bell  sinkers.  “Leave  your  tackle 
box  here.  That’s  all  you  need.”  Then  he  replaced  my  10- 
pound  line  with  4-pound  line. 

We  went  to  the  first  hole.  It  was  deep  and  slow  with  an  un- 
dercut bank.  Larry  positioned  me  so  I could  properly  cast  to 
the  trout.  “You  need  enough  weight  to  get  it  down  to  the  bot- 
tom, but  it  has  to  be  light  enough  to  roll  through  the  pocket,” 
he  explained. 

He  next  showed  me  how  to  cast  by  opening  the  bail,  hold- 
ing the  line  in  my  left  hand  and  flipping  the  bait  to  a spot 
above  the  trout. 

At  first,  this  new  way  of  fishing  seemed  awkward.  But  after 
a few  casts  and  adjustments,  everything  seemed  to  be  work- 
ing. Larry  was  standing  beside  me  whispering,  “Cast  above 
the  hole.  Let  it  roll  to  them.  Reel  it  in  and  cast  again.  They’ll 
hit  it  sooner  or  later.” 

Then  it  happened.  The  line  stopped  drifting.  Then  it 
twitched.  I felt  a bump-then  another.  Larry  said,  “He’s  got  it. 
Set  the  hook!”  I raised  the  rod  and  set  the  hook. 

Larry  coached  me  as  I reeled  him  in  and  then  netted  him. 

He  wasn’t  a monster,  but  it  was  my  first  trout,  a nice  12-inch 
rainbow. 

I was  the  happiest  kid  in  the  world.  We  put  it  on  my 
stringer.  It  felt  so  good  hanging  there  next  to  me.  I kept 
looking  down  at  it.  I felt  so  proud. 

My  luck  did  not  stop  there.  We  went  downstream  to  holes  I 
had  never  seen  before.  With  Larry’s  help,  I caught  three  more 
trout  that  day. 

When  we  arrived  back  at  the  campsite,  everyone  gathered 
around.  Everyone  wanted  to  see  my  trout  and  know  how  I 
caught  them.  It  was  so  great  to  have  my  very  own  fishing  sto- 
ries to  tell  over  dinner. 

The  only  aspect  of  that  weekend  I cannot  remember  is  if  I 
thanked  Larry  for  taking  the  time  to  give  me  a memory  of  a 
lifetime.  So  if  by  chance  you’re  reading  this  story,  Larry, 
thank  you!  You  made  a difference  in  someone’s  life.  YJ 
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in  Basements 
and  Buildings 


by  Andrew  L.  Shiels  and  Kelly  L.  Bryan,  Nongame  and  Endangered  Species  Unit 


Ever  since  St.  Patrick  drove  the  snakes 

from  Ireland,  people  have  been  trying  to 
rid  their  homes  of  snakes.  Most  of  the 
time,  people  and  snakes  do  not  meet. 
However,  snakes  occasionally  frequent 
buildings  in  search  of  food  and  shelter. 
When  people  come  into  contact  with 
snakes,  often  their  first  instinct  is  to 
harm  or  kill  the  unsuspecting  creature. 
Although  there  is  usually  a certain  de- 
gree of  fear  associated  with  such  an  en- 
counter, there  shouldn’t  be.  That’s 
because  the  majority  of  snakes  encoun- 
tered by  people  are  nonvenomous, 
harmless  and  beneficial.  For  example, 
the  species  most  commonly  found  in  or 
around  buildings  are  the  black  rat 
snake,  eastern  milk  snake,  and  the 
northern  ringneck  snake.  Still,  it  is  un- 
derstandable that  when  a snake  is  dis- 
covered near  or  in  a dwelling,  people 
seek  a quick  way  to  remove  it. 

Many  people  wonder,  after  years 
without  seeing  a snake,  why  one  sud- 
denly appears  in  or  around  a building. 
The  most  obvious  answer  is  that  the 
snake  has  located  a food  source,  usually 
small  mammals.  Also,  shelter  and  re- 
productive areas,  such  as  mulch  piles, 
could  be  available,  thus  attracting 
snakes  to  dwellings. 

To  get  snakes  out  of  your  building, 
you  usually  have  to  remove  them  physi- 
cally or  wait  until  they  leave  on  their 
own.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  magic 
potion  that  prevents  a snake  from  en- 
tering a building.  But  there  are  preven- 


tive measures  that  may  be  used  to  lessen 
the  chances  of  snakes  entering  your 
home.  A review  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  pamphlet 
Snakes  in  Pennsylvania  can  help  you  dis- 
tinguish between  venomous  and  non- 
venomous species.  If  you  are 
uncomfortable  with  removing  a snake 
yourself,  contact  a local  animal  removal 
specialist.  Remember  the  following 
when  dealing  with  snakes  in  the  home: 

Most  snakes  are  poor  climbers  and 
do  not  routinely  scale  vertical  surfaces, 
so  seal  all  openings  and  cracks,  espe- 
cially at  ground  level. 

There  is  no  known  effective  snake 
repellent  that  can  be  used  safely  without 
danger  to  humans  and  pets. 


Northern 
snake 


A few  simple  housecleaning  mea- 
sures usually  keep  snakes  away  from 
buildings  and  reduce  the  likelihood 
of  a snake  entering  your  home. 

These  include  a)  Place  piles  of  firewood, 
stone  and  rubbish  far  away  from 


the  building  foundation; 


Black  rat  snake 
with  young 


Eastern  milk  snake 


ed 


b)  maintain  a zone  of  mowi 
lawn  around  and  up 
to  the  foundation; 

c)  remove  dense  ground  cover  plantings 
from  the  foundation  area;  and  d)  elimi- 
nate potential  food  sources  such  as 
mice,  rats,  flying  squirrels,  and  voles 
from  the  building. 

When  removing  snakes,  try  using 
non-lethal  methods.  Snakes  are  an  es- 
sential component  of  Pennsylvania’s 
wildlife  resources.  They  eat  mice,  rats, 
and  even  other  snakes.  Snakes  have 
their  place  in  our  environment-just  not 
in  your  basement. 

More  information 

The  Commission’s  pamphlet  Snakes 
in  Pennsylvania  is  available  by  sending 
a business-sized  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  to:  Publications  Sec- 
tion, PA  Fish  and  Boat  Commission, 

P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  1 7106- 
7000.  This  publication  provides  an 
overview  of  snakes  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Another  excellent  resource  on  snakes 
and  Pennsylvania’s  other  reptiles  and 
amphibians  is  the  Commission’s  book, 
Pennsylvania  Amphibians  & Reptiles , by 
Larry  L.  Shaffer.  This  161-page  full- 
color  book  details  information  on  the 
characteristics,  identification,  range, 
habitat,  reproduction,  and  food  of 
Pennsylvania’s  salamanders,  frogs, 
toads,  turtles,  lizards,  and  snakes.  The 
book  sells  for  $9.43  + $.57  Pennsylvania 
state  sales  tax  and  $2.00  for  shipping 
and  handling  (total  of  $12  for  books 
sent  to  PA  addresses).  Contact  the 
Commission  Publications  Section  at  . 
the  address  above.  \—l 
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Are  You  a SMART  Angler? 


Today’s  anglers  have  access  to  more  information  about 
their  sport  than  ever  before.  We  know  more  about  the  fish  we 
are  after  and  the  places  they  live.  We  have  at  our  disposal 
many  different  techniques  and  lures.  In  short,  fishing  today 
can  be  a complicated  sport-if  we  let  it!  The  letters  in  the 
word  “SMART”  should  help  you  hone  in  on  some  basics. 


AFETY  first. 

Wear  your  life  jacket.  It floats-you  don’t. 

Fishing  on  ice  or  cold  water  calls  for  extra  caution. 
Cold  water  kills! 

If  you  fish  from  a boat,  take  a safe  boating  course. 
Watch  those  hooks! 


MPFBC  staff 

ANNERS  are  important. 

Anglers  need  to  have  good  manners  toward  other  people, 
especially  other  anglers  and  landowners.  Conservation,  or 
good  manners  toward  the  environment,  is  also  important. 

Good  manners  toward  the  environment  include: 

Not  littering  or  polluting-while  on  the  stream  or  not! 
Picking  up  trash  that  you  find. 

Using  the  resource  wisely. 

Following  regulations. 

Tread  lightly,  leaving  only  footprints. 


Good  manners  toward  others  include: 
Asking  permission 
from  landowners 
to  enter  their 
land  to  fish. 

Respecting  the 
landowner  by 
not  littering  and 
closing  gates 
behind  you. 

Giving  other 
anglers  plenty 
of  space  to  fish. 


Pi 


’PRECIATE  clean  water. 

Without  clean  water,  there  are  no  fish.  Learn  all  you  can 
about  the  fish  you  are  after  and  the  places  they  live.  This  way 
you  will  you  become  a better  angler.  You  might  also  become 
a better  conservationist!  Do  all  you  can  to  protect 
our  water  resources. 


Keep  only  those  fish  you  can  eat.  HELEASE  the 
rest  of  your  catch. 

Take  care  of  your  catch-whether  you  are  keeping 
it  or  releasing  it! 

Remember  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  keeping  a few 
fish  for  a meal.  Just  don’t  fill  the  freezer  only  to  have  the  fish 
go  to  waste.  Take  care  of  the  fish  for  the  skillet.  Don’t  ruin  a 
good  meal  because  you  neglected  to  take  care  of  the  fish. 

If  you  plan  to  release  your  catch: 

1.  Land  the  fish  quickly. 

2.  Keep  the  fish  in  the  water  as  much  as  possible. 

3.  Handle  the  fish  as  little  as  possible. 

4.  Quickly  remove  the  hook(s). 

5.  Return  the  fish  to  the  water  quickly. 

6.  If  necessary,  revive  the  fish  by  gently  moving  it  back 
and  forth  in  the  water. 

EACH  others  to  be  SMART  anglers. 

The  future  of  our 
sport  is  in  our  hands. 

We  need  the  support 
of  non-anglers  and 
anglers  if  fishing  is  to 
remain  a part  of  our 
culture.  Young  and 
new  anglers  need  to 
learn  these  basic  ideas. 

Why  not  take  someone 
under  your  “fin”  and 
teach  them  to  be  , 
SMART  anglers?  I—/ 
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SPRING  199S 


five  IXlliJute**  /o  Go! 


"How  much  longer?"  I asked  my  dad.  He 
looked  at  his  watch,  smiled,  and  said,  "five  more 
minutes."  I was  so 
excited  to  put  that 
special  worm  in  the 
water,  I almost  burst! 

It  was  opening  day  of 
the  regular  trout 
season.  My  4th  grade 
school  year  would  be 
ending  in  a few 
months.  Then  I would 
have  the  whole 
summer  to  fish. 

I stood  there 
watching  the  water 
flow  past  my  feet.  I 
thought  about  the 
last  two  months  I had 
spent  getting  ready 
for  this  moment. 

Santa  had  left  me  a new  rod  and  reel  for 
Christmas,  and  I was  eager  to  use  it. 

It  was  my  first  "open  face"  spinning  reel.  I 
felt  like  I could  catch  just  about  anything.  My 
brother  helped  me  put  new  line  on  my  reel. 
He  showed  me  how  easy  it  was  using  a pencil 
punched  through  the  spool  of  new  line.  I saved 
my  allowance  to  buy  new  hooks,  swivels,  and 
sinkers.  After  all,  this  was  my  first  opening 
day.  I could  not  use  hooks  that  already  had 
been  used  before.  They  had  to  be  new! 

After  a week  of  non-stop  getting  ready,  I 
still  had  five  weeks  to  wait.  It  seemed  like 
opening  day  would  never  arrive. 


Where  are  we  going  first?"  My  brother 
This  was  something  I hadn't  even 
thought  about.  I 
was  so  excited  about 
my  gear  and  getting 
ready,  I forgot  about 
where  we  were  going 
to  be  at  8:00  a.m. 

My  dad  was  a 
surveyor.  He  knew 
many  places  to  go 
fishing.  He  knew 
many  landowners 
who  would  let  us  on 
their  property.  He 
asked  my  brothers 
and  I if  we  wanted 
to  go  after  some  wild 
fish  or  go  catch 
some  stocked  ones. 
I did  know  the 
difference,  but  at  the  time,  it  didn't  matter  to 
me.  We  all  agreed  to  try  a nearby,  favorite 
creek  first.  We  visited  the  stream  and  chose  a 
section  where  we  could  all  see  one  another. 
Each  of  us  planned  exactly  where  to  stand. 
We  knew  right  where  the  first  cast  would  be 
thrown.  Everything  was  ready.  Tomorrow  was 
opening  day. 

The  excited  yell  of  another  boy  upstream 
suddenly  stopped  my  day-dreaming.  I looked 
over  at  my  dad  and  he  nodded.  The  time  had 
come.  The  longest  five  minutes  in  all  my  nine 
years  had  finally  passed.  It  was  trout  time! 


asked. 


This  time  of  the  year  is  also  called  the  thawing 
season.  The  snow  melts,  the  frozen  ground  begins  to 
warm  and  soften,  and  people  begin  to  spend  more  time 
outside. 

But  where  does  the  melting  snow  go?  Most  of  it 
rolls  down  the  sides  of  mountains  and  hills.  This  water 
finds  its  way  into  streams,  rivers,  and  lakes.  This  time 
of  the  year  can  also  be  very  rainy.  The  water  from  the 
rain  or  the  melted  snow  is  called  "run-off." 

Run-off  causes  the  water  levels  of  the  streams, 
rivers,  and  lakes  to  rise.  Sometimes  run-off  is  so  great 
that  it  causes  the  water  to  flow  faster  and  higher  than 
normal.  Flooding  can  occur.  This  can  create  dangers 
that  you  should  know. 


▲ Cold  water  can  kill.  Even  though  the  air 
temperature  may  be  warm,  the  water  in  rivers,  streams, 
and  lakes  is  still  very  cold.  STAY  OUT! 

▲ The  banks  of  rivers  and  streams  are  often  soft 
and  wet.  Don't  get  so  close  to  the  water's  edge  that 
you  slip  and  fall  in. 

A Boats  can  be  very  difficult  to  operate  in  high 
and  fast  water.  The  water  is  very  forceful.  If  you  do 
go  boating,  do  not  expect  your  boat  to  move  and 
operate  the  same  way  it  does  in  the  summertime.  Also, 
always  wear  your  life  jacket! 

A During  flooding,  the  high  water  moves  quickly 
and  forcefully.  It  can  carry  broken  trees  and  trash 
that  are  not  usually  in  the  water.  These  large  objects 
can  catch  on  banks,  bridge  piers,  docks,  islands,  and 
anything  else  that  might  get  in  the  way.  Once  caught, 
these  objects  are  called  "strainers."  Strainers  let  water 
pass  through,  but  not  solid  objects  like  boats  and 
people.  If  you  are  out  boating,  watch  for  strainers. 
Stay  away  from  them. 

A Sometimes,  fast-moving  water  might  look  like  a 
challenge  and  it  might  be  fun  to  get  in  or  on  the 
water.  Don't  be  fooled  by  the  excitement.  Don't  let 
your  friends  try  to  convince  you  that  it  is  safe  to  fish 
or  play  in  or  on  that  water.  Teach  them  what  you 
know  about  the  dangers! 


The 

Real  Food 
Challenge 

In  the  wild,  trout  eat  many  different 
things.  They  usually  do  not  eat  the  same 
things  you  may  use  for  fishing.  Did  you 
ever  see  a trout  eating  corn  from  a 
cornfield?  How  about  a trout  in  a 
supermarket  looking  at  processed  cheese? 
These  "people"  foods  do  work  sometimes, 
but  other  times  you  have  to  think  like  a 
trout.  Unscramble  the  words  below  to 
learn  which  natural  foods  trout  may  eat. 
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The  Tnnl  Any 


This  article  is  first  in  a new  series  called 
"The  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission's  Tool 
Box."  In  "The  Tool  Box,"  we  will  tell  you 
about  the  tools  we  use  to  do  our  jobs.  Trap 
nets  are  the  first  "tool"  we  pulled  out  of 
our  tool  box.  Commission  biologists  use 
trap  nets. 


In  the  spring,  many  kinds  of  fish  are 
active  in  shallow  water  near  the  shore. 
They  are  looking  for  spawning  habitat. 
During  this  time,  the  trap  net  is  a useful 
tool  for  our  fisheries  biologists.  A trap 
net  is  like  a funnel  and  a maze.  Long  net 
walls,  called  "leaders,"  make  up  the  funnel 
part.  The  leaders  guide  the  fish  toward 
the  trap  at  the  narrow  end.  The  trap  at 
the  end  is  a maze.  Swimming  in  is  easy 
for  the  fish.  Escaping  is  difficult. 

Our  biologists  count  the  fish  they 
catch.  They  also  sort  the  fish  by  species 
and  age.  This  information  tells  them  how 
well  the  fish  are  doing.  We  can  then  make 
the  best  decisions  about  managing  our 
resources. 

Some  of  our  biologists  use  trap  nets  to 
collect  adult  fish  for  breeding  purposes. 
They  collect  walleye  eggs  and  milt  from 
walleye  adults  caught  in  trap  nets.  After 
the  eggs  hatch,  the  young  fish,  called  fry, 
are  stocked. 

Our  biologists  release  fish  caught  in 
trap  nets. 


Trap  Net-View  from  above 


VlJtere  in  Pennsylvania  * Carmen  fisfoego? 

The  Case  of  the  SSffcismg  Headquarters 


Calling  all  Gumshoes!  The  employees  at 


The  employees  looked  around.  They  found 


the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  headquarters  need  fish  scales  and  a note  that  read,  " I just  could 

your  help!  As  they  pulled  into  the  parking  not  help  myself.  I had  to  have  the  building, 

lot,  they  noticed  there  was  no  building!  What  If  you  want  it  back,  head  north!  Swimmingly, 
will  they  do?  - Carmen." 

Milch  waterway  could  she  have  gone  to?  Here  are  your  dues! 


Williamsport  Police  Officer  Bill 
Weber  picked  up  Shifty  Shad.  In  his 
scaly  fins  a piece  of  paper  read, 

“Cross  over  6 an d 2.87,  but  not  49.  ’’ 


syJtAozi su 


As  the  employees  jumped  Into 
their  cars  and  headed  north  on 
Routes  1 1/1 5,  a scrambled 
message  was  seen  on  a billboard: 

East  of  the  GYNLAELHE 
ROESRIVRE,  west  of  DFRBROAD 
NUCYC£  and  south  of  the  EWN 
OKRY 1EAST  NEIL. 

Bits  of  gray  brick  and  cement 
were  seen  by  the  Niagara  Falls 
Information  booth  just  off  the  exit 

by  OTAIG  and  DMHOMAN  KSAEL.  Your  job  Gumshoe,  if  you  choose  to  accept  it, 

is  to  track  Carmen  and  help  get  the  employees 

back  in  their  building.  Good  Luck! 


The  W CO  for  the  waterway’s 
county  just  received  a phone  call  from 
park  ranger  Pina.  She  reported  a 
two-story  building  set  up  In  one  of 
the  camp  sites.  Three  fish  were  seen 
at  one  of  the  boat  launches  trying  to 
disguise  themselves  as  boaters  with 
three  personal  watercraft  (jet  skis). 


Answer:  Cowanesque  Lake,  Tioga  County 


Answers:  3.  Snapping  turtle,  2.  Wood  turtle,  3.  Painted  turtle,  4.  Map  turtle,  5.  Binding's  turtle.  6.  Box  turtle.  7 Snim,  .nft.h^i r,.rn~ 
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How  well  do  you  know  your  turtles?  By  using  the 
clues  and  the  list  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  fill  in  the 
blanks  to  discover  Pennsylvania's  turtles. 

1.  Some  people  like  to  catch  me  and  make  soup.  I 
have  a large  head  with  a sharp,  jagged,  hooked  mouth. 
I can  grow  to  be  very  big.  If  you  get  too  close,  I might 
bite  you. 

S 

2.  You  can  find  me  near  streams  or  in  marshy  meadows 
in  a hardwood  forest.  The  big  scales  on  my  shell  look 
like  sharp  pyramids.  I'm  not  made  of  oak  or  maple, 
but  my  name  tells  me  I am. 

W 


6.  If  you  come  near  me,  I'll  close  up!  My  bottom  shell 
is  made  with  a hinge  that  lets  me  do  this  when  danger 
is  near.  I live  in  the  country  and  the  city,  in  the  water 
and  on  land. 

B 

7.  My  shell  looks  like  a light-green  pancake  and  is 
soft  and  leathery  instead  of  hard.  The  boys  of  my  kind 
have  little  points  on  their  shells  that  feel  like 
sandpaper. 

S 


3.  My  dark  shell  is  decorated  with  red  and  black  along 
the  edge.  My  head  has  two  yellow  spots  on  each  side 
and  lines  of  red  and  yellow.  Artists  love  me  because 
I'm  their  dream. 

P 

4.  I was  named  for  the  design  on  my  shell.  Yellow 
lines  on  my  green  shell  look  like  roads  crossing  one 
another.  My  head,  neck,  and  tail  are  covered  with 
yellow  lines. 

M 

5.  I was  named  after  a Philadelphia  naturalist  who 
first  identified  me.  I look  like  a helmet  with  yellow 
spots  and  lines.  You  can  find  me  only  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  state. 

B 


8.  If  you  catch  me  on  your  fishing  line,  you  will  wish 
you  hadn't.  I make  a bad-smelling  odor  so  that  you 
will  let  me  go.  I'm  one  of  the  smallest  turtles  in  PA.  I 
have  a high,  rounded  shell. 

S 


9.  My  top  shell  is  black  with  a dark-red  pattern.  This 
matches  my  bottom  shell,  which  is  also  reddish.  I am 
one  of  the  largest  turtles  in  PA.  I love  to  sunbathe! 

R 

10.  You  will  have  a hard  time  finding  me  outside.  I 
am  one  of  PA's  endangered  turtles.  I am  very  small 
and  shy.  I am  named  for  the  kind  of  wetland  I live  in. 

B 


*3 

f Choose  your  answers  from  this  list  of  Pennsylvania  turtles. 


Blanding's  turtle 
Bog  turtle 
Box  turtle 
Map  turtle 
Midland  Smooth 


Softshell 
Mud  turtle 
Painted  turtle 


Snapping  turtle 
Spiny  Softshell  turtle 
Spotted  turtle 
Stinkpot  turtle 
Wood  turtle 

• ation-Tom  Duran 
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1=  Begins  Hatchery 
truck  with  seven 
separate  compartments. 
Each  compartment  can 
carry  500  trout.  How 
many  total  trout  aboard 
the  truck? 


2.  Stop  one-Covered  bridge: 

One  compartment's  load  of  trout  is 
stocked  in  the  stream.  How  many  total 
trout  are  left  on  the  truck? 


4.  Stop  three- 

State  Game  Lands: 

500  fish  were  stocked  here, 
How  many  compartments 
on  the  truck  still  hold  fish 
after  this  stop? 


3.  Stop  two- 

Willow  Creek  Angler's  Club: 

The  club  members  help  stock  the  stream  by  float- 
stocking fish.  The  fish  in  two  compartments  are 
stocked.  How  many  fish  were  stocked  here? 


5.  Stop  four-Near 

the  old  Potter  Cabin: 

One  compartment  of  fish  was 
stocked  here.  How  many 
trout  have  been  stocked  so 
far  at  all  stops? 


6.  Stop  five  (last  stop)- 

Lake  Glory: 

All  the  rest  of  the  fish  are  stocked  here. 

How  many  trout  were  stocked  in  Lake  Glory? 

TROUT 
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Frogs  and  toads  belong  to  a group  of 
animals  called  amphibians.  The  word 
amphibian  comes  from  a Greek  word  that 
means  "having  two  lives."  Frogs  and  toads 
have  immature,  or  larval,  stages  that  look 
nothing  like  the  adults.  The  change  from 
larva  to  adult  is  called  metamorphosis. 


illustration-Ted  Walke 


Metamorphosis 


HI 

Most  frogs  and  toads  begin  life  as  eggs  floating  in 
the  water.  A female  may  release  up  to  30,000  eggs  at 
once.  Each  species  of  toad  and  frog  lays  eggs  at 
different  times.  Some  lay  eggs  as  early  as  March. 
Another  lays  eggs  in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall. 
Frog  and  toad  eggs  are  soft.  A jelly-like  material 
surrounds  each  egg.  Most  species  of  toads  lay  their 
eggs  in  strings.  Frogs  lay  them  in  clusters,  or  large 
globs.  Bullfrog  eggs  float  freely.  The  eggs  of  some 
species  attach  to  plants. 


This  process  can  take  anywhere  from  two  months 
to  three  years,  depending  on  the  species.  During  the 
metamorphosis  (changing  into  a frog  or  toad),  the 
following  changes  occur: 

1.  Lungs  start  to  develop. 

2.  Legs  begin  to  appear-rear  ones  first. 

The  front  legs  appear  about  two  weeks  later. 

3.  They  absorb  the  tail  into  the  body. 

4.  The  mouth  widens. 

5.  They  start  to  eat  meat,  like  bugs  and  small  fish. 


Hatching 

The  eggs  of  some  species  hatch  three  days  after 
release.  Others  take  as  long  as  two  weeks  to  hatch. 

Tadpoles 

When  they  just  hatch,  tadpoles  look  like  a head 
with  a tail.  That's  how  they  got  the  name  pollywog. 
Older  tadpoles  look  like  fat  little  fish.  Tadpoles  have 
only  a tail  fin.  Tadpoles  also  have  gills  and  a lateral 
line,  like  a fish.  They  eat  only  algae  and  other  small 
plants. 


Toadlets 

Young  toads  are  called  toadlets.  Toadlets  leave 
their  water  homes  at  this  stage.  They  are  now  about 
the  size  of  a big  marble.  In  large  groups,  they  move 
from  the  water  into  the  woods,  where  they  will  live. 

Froglets 

Young  frogs  are  called  froglets.  Aquatic  species 
like  bullfrogs  just  stay  put  after  they  change.  Tree 
frogs  and  spring  peepers  migrate  from  the  water  to 
the  woods. 
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P.0.  Box  67000 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000 


LIFE  JACKETS 
They  Float 
YOU  DON'T! 


HEY,  DON'T  FIGHT  OVER  IT1 

You  can  look  forward  to  seeing  the  Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth 
(PLAY)  newsletter  in  PA  Angler  & Boater  four  times  each  year. 

But  to  get  the  full  benefits 
to  complete  the  coupon 
below.  Full  membership 
in  PLAY  is  only  $3.00 
per  year.  Members 
receive  the  PLAY 
Newsletter,  a collectable 
patch,  tacklebox  stickers, 
a good  luck  fishing  hook  and 
several  activity  pages.  Sign  up 
your  favorite  youngster  for  PLAY 
or  be  prepared  to  share  your 
— of 


LEARN  MORE! 


To  learn  more  about  Pennsylvania's 
frogs  and  toads,  ask  your  parents  to 
get  a copy  of  the  book  Pennsylvania 
Amphibians  and  Reptiles  from  the 
Fish  and  Boat  Commission.  The 
book  costs  $9.43  + .57  state  sales 
tax.  Shipping  costs  $2.00  for  a 
total  of  $12.  Send  orders  to: 
Publications  Section,  PA  Fish  & 

Boat  Commission,  P.0.  Box  67000, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 
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SUBSCRIBE  TO 


Pennsylvania  ® League  • of  • Angling  • Youth 


The  Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth  is  an 
educational  program  designed  to  reach  youngsters. 
Members  receive  a colorful  sew-on  patch,  quarterly 
newsletter,  publications,  access  to  the  PLAY 
Correspondence  Center  and  more. 

It's  a bargain  at  only  $3.00  a year.  Sign  up  today! 
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Make  checks  payable  to:  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Mail  to:  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.0.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 


City State Zip 

Make  checks  payable  to:  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Mail  to:  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.0.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 
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by  Cliff  Jacobson 


Every  canoeist  knows  the  “joys”  of 

shallow  water.  There  are  rocks  to 
scrape  and  boulders  to  bang;  some- 
times there  is  not  enough  water  to  float 
the  canoe.  Then,  you  wade  or  drag  your 
boat.  And  when  clear  water  finally 
looms  ahead,  a downed  tree  or  brush 
pile  often  blocks  your  way. 

Canoes  don’t  run  very  well  in  shallow 
water.  The  stern  tends  to  sink  into  the 
hole  (aerated  water)  created  by  the 
canoe’s  own  wake,  which  slows  the  craft 
considerably.  Racers  refer  to  this  phe- 
nomenon as  “climbing,”  because  the 
canoe  feels  as  if  it’s  paddled  uphill. 
What  to  do? 

Some  canoes  are  more  easily  dam- 
aged than  others.  Tough-prowed  alu- 
minum and  polyethylene  canoes  shrug 
off  shallows  with  simple  scars.  Fiber- 
glass/Kevlar™, wood,  and  Royalex™ 
canoes  earn  deep  gouges  that  must  be 
repaired.  Commercial  outfitters  epoxy 
heavy  Kevlar  skid  plates  to  the  ends  of 
their  canoes  so  they  won’t  be  shredded 


in  the  shallows.  But  there  are  better 
options  for  the  recreational  canoeist. 
We’ll  examine  two. 

Paddles  are  another  concern.  The 
typical  deep-water  paddle  with  its  long, 
26-inch  to  30-inch  blade  makes  no 
sense  when  you’re  stroking  in  six  inches 
of  water.  Do  you  need  a special  shal- 
low-water river  paddle?  Well  see. 

You’ll  want  shoes  that  stick  to  rocks 
when  you  slosh  through  shallows.  Sur- 

Pennsylvania  rivers  and 
streams  can  have  their 
share  of  shallow-water 
stretches.  Knowing  how 
to  handle  shallow  water 
in  your  canoe  can  help 
you  make  the  most  of 
your  trips. 


prisingly,  most  “wet  shoes”  don’t  work 
very  well  for  canoeing.  Well  check  out 
what’s  good  and  bad. 

Finally,  when  the  shallows  end  and 
the  deep  begins,  equipment  demands 
change.  Now,  what  was  before  a benefit 
is  now  a handicap.  Is  there  a polite 
middle  ground?  Of  course.  But  to  find 
it,  we  must  know  what  works  best  in 
both  deep  and  shallow  water. 

“Shallow  water”  canoe 

What  works  in  shallows  will  run  on 
the  ocean.  That’s  the  beauty  of  the  ca- 
noe. But  there  are  some  features  that 
are  unique  to  efficient  shallow-water 
hulls.  A “flat  bottom”  that  draws  little 
water  is  the  most  notable  one.  But  flat- 
bottomed  craft  are  slow,  boring  to 
paddle,  and  rather  unseaworthy  in  a 
chop.  Better  to  slightly  round  the  hull 
to  a “shallow  arch”  configuration  for 
less  wetted  surface  and  speed;  rocker 
the  ends  slightly  upward  so  the  craft 
turns  on  command;  and  place  the  wid- 


Your  canoe  will  occasionally  hang  up  on  shallow 
rocks  and  gravel  bars.  Beginners  will  stay 
aboard  and  rock  the  boat  until4t  slides  off. 
Experienced  paddlers  Will  get  out  and  wade  and 
thereby  save  their  tempers  and  their  boats. 
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est  point  (beam)  of  the  canoe  a foot  or 
so  behind  center.  Now,  we  have  a canoe 
that  doesn’t  draw  too  much  water,  goes 
like  the  wind  (its  narrow  bow  cleanly 
cuts  the  water),  turns  well,  and  won’t 
“sink”  in  its  own  wake  when  it’s  pushed 
hard  in  shallows. 

The  wonder  of  a good  asymmetric 
design  is  that  it  works  as  well  in  deep 
water  as  in  shallows.  The  down  side  is 
that  some  people  don’t  like  the  non- 
traditional  looks  of  the  wedge-shaped 
bow,  fat  buoyant  stern  and  somewhat 
plumb  ends.  Nonetheless,  all  the  best 
shallow-water  canoes  have  some  asym- 
metry below  the  waterline,  and  so  do 
most  good  deep-water  cruisers. 

On  the  other  hand,  old-fashioned 
symmetrical  canoes  may  be  more  pre- 
dictable in  tricky  currents  and  when 
they’re  paddled  backward.  However, 
this  criticism  was  more  valid  two  de- 
cades ago  when  high-performance  hulls 
boasted  bizarre  asymmetry,  which  could 
often  be  seen  well  above  the  waterline. 
Today’s  asymmetric  canoes  are  a gen- 
tler, more  elegant  breed.  “Narrowing 


the  bow  and  widening  the  stern”  to  im- 
prove shallow-water  performance  is  re- 
ally nothing  new.  The  American 
Indians  built  very  classy— and  very  fast- 
asymmetric  bark  canoes  centuries  ago! 
See  figures  1 and  2. 

Delicate  ends 

Run  your  hand  along  the  narrow  bow 
of  your  asymmetric  cruiser.  Notice  how 
thin  it  is.  The  good  news  is  that  you 
have  a slick-paddlmg,  quiet-running 
boat.  The  bad  news  is  that  its  delicate 
nose  may  break  if  you  plow  head-on 
into  a rock.  At  the  very  least,  there’ll  be 
gouges  in  the  gel-coat  or,  in  the  case  of 
Royalex  canoes— vinyl  and  maybe  ABS 
plastic.  What  should  you  do? 


= shallow  arched  bottom 
= flat  bottom 


Nothing,  until  the  damage  goes  be- 
yond the  skin.  Then,  fill  gouges  in  the 
gel-coat  of  fiberglass/Kevlar  canoes 
with  gray  auto  body  putty  or  epoxy 
paste  (stronger)  and  allow  the  resin  to 
dry.  Sand  flush  with  progressive  grits 
of  sandpaper  and  finish  to  silky 
smoothness  with  400  grit  wet  paper. 
Spray  paint  the  patch  with  matching 
auto  acrylic.  When  the  paint  has 
dried,  blend  the  paint  to  the  hull  with 
a mixture  of  paste  wax  and  pumice. 
The  process  takes  about  an  hour. 
Royalex  canoes  don’t  respond  to  this 
treatment.  They’re  best  repaired  using 
the  “bullet-proof”  method  below. 

Bullet-proof  the  nose 

Most  commercial  outfitters  glue 
thick  Kevlar  bang  plates  (every  canoe 
store  has  them)  to  the  ends  of  their 
canoes.  Granted,  Kevlar  strips  do  ab- 
sorb impact  and  protect  the  nose  of  a 
canoe.  But  they  weigh  more  than  a 
pound  apiece,  and  they’re  expensive 
and  ugly.  They  stick  out  like  mole- 
skin on  a bunion,  which  means  they 
do  affect  the  way  your  canoe  goes 
through  water.  Take  your  canoe  out 

Only  boats  that  are  used 
in  serious  white  water  or 
commercial  outfitting 
probably  need 
protective  unose  caps 


for  a spin  and  notice  how  quiet  it  runs. 
Now  cement  thick  Kevlar  pads  on  each 
end  and  go  for  another  ride.  That  gur- 
gling sound  you  hear  was  not  designed 
in  by  the  manufacturer.  It’s  the  Kevlar 
slowing  you  down. 

If  you  have  a Royalex  canoe,  or  are 
tired  of  mending  the  ends  of  fiberglass/ 
Kevlar  or  wooden  ones,  follow  the  lead 
of  one  canoe  company.  The  canoes  are 
renown  for  their  easy  paddling  charac- 
teristics and  strong,  lightweight  con- 
struction. They’re  widely  used  by  many 
of  the  best  outfitters  in  the  rocky 
Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  of  Minne- 
sota—where  boat  bottoms  really  take  a 
beating! 

You  won’t  see  ugly  Kevlar  skid  pads 
on  the  delicate  ends  of  these  cruisers. 
Instead,  the  company  applies  a narrow 
(inch-and-a-half)  bead  of  fiberglass  to 
each  end  of  the  canoe  and  tops  this 
with  a Kevlar  strip  of  approximately 
equal  width.  The  stem  pieces  are 
hardly  noticeable.  They  weigh  just  a 
few  ounces  and  don’t  affect  canoe  per- 
formance. 

You’ll  need  special  (very  expensive) 
scissors  to  cut  through  Kevlar.  Ordi- 
nary scissors  will  tear  through  the  fab- 
ric, but  the  result  will  be  a jagged  mess. 
If  you  don’t  have  Kevlar  scissors,  you’ll 
want  to  reverse  the  procedure— lay  the 
fiberglass  strip  over  the  Kevlar  strip, 
instead  of  vice  versa.  The  glass  cloth 
should  be  an  inch  wider  and  longer 
than  the  Kevlar  piece. 

When  the  epoxy  is  rock-hard,  sand 
the  glass  edges  flush  with  the  hull. 

Then  spray  paint  the  repair  to  match. 
The  patch  will  hardly  be  noticeable. 
Note  that  fiberglass  sands  easily  to  a 
mirror  finish.  Kevlar  cannot  be  sanded 
at  all.  This  honey-gold  fabric  just 
frizzes  into  string  when  it’s  abraded. 

The  downside  of  applying  fiberglass 
over  Kevlar  is  that  the  glass  will  wear 
through  quickly  and  expose  the  Kevlar 
beneath.  When  the  honey-gold  Kevlar 
shows  through,  it’s  time  to  apply  a new 
fiberglass  cover  patch.  A canoe  that’s 
used  heavily  in  rocky  shallows  may  need 
this  treatment  once  a year. 

Modern  canoes  are  built  to  take  a 
tremendous  amount  of  abrasion  and 
impact.  Only  boats  that  are  used  in  se- 
rious white  water  or  commercial  outfit- 
ting probably  need  protective  “nose 
caps.”  My  advice  is  to  install  bang 
strips  when  you  need  them  and  not  be- 
fore. Gluing  thick  Kevlar  strips  on  a 
new  canoe  is  akin  to  covering  the 
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leather  seats  of  a new  roadster.  Cover 
the  seats— and  the  nose  of  your  canoe— 
when  they’re  worn,  not  before. 

Paddles 

Paddles  are  the  wheels  of  your  canoe. 
Long,  narrow  blades  are  best  for  deep 
water;  short,  fat  ones  are  better  for  shal- 
lows. It’s  a matter  of  using  as  much  sur- 
face area  as  you  can. 

In  the  1960s,  when  river  racing  was  in 
its  heyday,  shallow  water  paddles 
reached  ridiculous  widths.  Some 
“banjo”  blades  measured  a foot  from 
side  to  side!  Ten  inches  was  average. 
Fifty  inches  overall  was  the  most  popu- 
lar length. 

Short,  wide  paddles  have  all  but  dis- 
appeared from  the  canoeing  scene,  and 
for  good  reason.  They’re  noisy,  hard  to 
control,  and  efficient  only  in  shallow 
water.  Today’s  state-of-the-art  river 
paddles  are  much  more  versatile  and 
pleasant  to  use.  They’re  54  inches  long, 
on  average,  and  have  an  eight-inch  wide 
blade  that  measures  17  to  18  inches 
from  paddle  tip  to  throat.  These  are 
good  “starter”  dimensions  for  an  all- 
round paddle  that  will  be  used  mostly 
for  river  work. 

Choose  a paddle  that  has  well- 
rounded  comers.  Abrupt  comers  break 
off  when  the  blade  hits  rocks! 

Deep-water  (lake)  paddles  are  a bit 
longer  (54  to  60  inches)  and  narrower 
than  river  paddles.  They  also  have 
longer  (22-  to  24-inch)  and  narrower 
(7-  to  8-inch)  blades  for  easier  steering 
in  the  stem.  If  you  missed  the  point,  the 
J-stroke,  pitch,  and  Canadian  strokes  are 
much  easier  with  a long,  narrow  paddle 
than  with  a short,  fat-bladed  one. 

Try  both  and  see  if  you  don’t  agree. 

See  Figure  3. 

Get  a line  on  your  canoe 

It’s  easier  to  wade  a canoe  through 
shallows  if  you  have  something  to  hang 
on  to— like  a rope  on  each  end  of  your 
canoe.  Some  ropes  are  better  than  oth- 
ers. Flat-braided  polypropylene  (water 
ski  rope)  is  slippery  and  doesn’t  hold 
knots.  Hardware  store  nylon  ties  well 
but  stretches  badly  and  absorbs  water. 
Dacron  sheet-line,  like  that  used  on  sail- 
boats, is  excellent,  but  it’s  heavy  and  ex- 
pensive. 

I prefer  3/s-inch  diameter  “braid  on 
braid”  polypropylene,  like  that  used  in 
the  best  throw  bags.  Multiple-braid  poly 
holds  knots  securely,  it  floats  and  comes 
in  bright  colors,  and  it  doesn’t  cost 


much.  Most  hardware  stores  have  it. 

About  10  to  15  feet  of  line  on  each 
end  of  the  canoe  is  all  you  need  for  river 
work.  Ropes  longer  than  this  can  get  in 
the  way.  If  you  need  more  length,  tie 
two  ropes  together.  Learn  the  sheet- 
bend— it’s  the  only  knot  for  the  job! 

Get  a grip  on  the  river 

Canoeing  is  a wet-foot  sport  and 
wading  shoes  are  part  of  the  canoeist’s 
kit.  Tired  tennis  shoes  and  wool  socks 
are  a proud  tradition,  but  there  are 
more  grippy  options. 

Heading  the  list  is  any  soft  shoe  that 
has  a wool-felt  sole.  Absolutely  nothing 
sticks  to  wet  rocks  like  felt!  Ask  a trout 
fisherman.  A shoe-repair  shop  can  glue 
felt  to  almost  any  shoe. 

Cold  water  requires  that  you  wear 
neoprene  wetsuit  socks  or  Gore-tex™ 
socks  inside.  Here  are  some  other  op- 
tions: 

1.  Boots  are  great  in  cool  weather 
(they’re  too  hot  for  July)  and  whenever 

Long,  narrow  blades  are 
best  for  deep  water; 
short,  fat  ones  are  better 
for  shallows.  It’s  a 
matter  of  using  as  much 
surface  area  as  you  can. 


you  must  portage  through  a swamp.  Be 
sure  you  order  the  genuine  sheepskin 
insoles,  which  are  cooler  and  more 
breathable  than  synthetics. 

2.  Neoprene  booties  with  felt  soles  are 
good  for  cold-water  wading. 

3.  Surf-sneakers  grow  more  popular 
each  year.  They  grip  well,  they’re  light, 
they  dry  fast,  and  they  make  comfortable 
camp  shoes.  Don’t  try  portaging  in 
them,  however.  Surf-sneakers  are  for 
warm  weather  only. 

4.  Sixteen-inch  high  rubber  overshoes 
worn  over  canvas  sneakers.  Inexpensive 
overshoes  are  available  at  construction 
supply  stores.  They  stick  to  wet  rocks 
almost  as  well  as  felt.  Put  them  over 
your  canvas  sneakers  when  the  tempera- 
ture drops,  or  insert  felt  liners  and  wear 
them  over  stocking  feet.  Overshoes  over 
tennies  may  be  the  best  footwear  for 
growing  kids. 

River  sandals  are  okay  for  sandy  bot- 
tomed streams,  but  not  for  rocky  shal- 
lows where  pebbles  may  get  caught 
between  your  toes.  Wear  sandals  in  mos- 
quito season  and  you’ll  never  wear  them 
on  a canoe  trip  again.  Sandals  are  best 
for  rafters  who  seldom  have  to  wade, 
line,  or  portage.  Canoeists  are  better 
served  with  footwear  that  protects  their 
feet  from  rocks  and  insect  bites. 


Details 

Attention  to  details  pays  off.  For  ex- 
ample, you’ll  hang  up  less  in  shallows  if 
your  canoe  runs  dead  level.  Pour  a cup 
of  water  into  the  hull  and  see  which  way 
it  flows.  Move  gear  around  until  the 
water  pools  below  the  center  thwart— 
or  an  inch  or  two  in  front,  if  you  have  an 
asymmetric  canoe.  Asymmetric  craft 
should  be  trimmed  slightly  (a  half-inch 
is  enough)  nose  down  because  the 
stern  sinks  in  the  wake  when  you 
power  ahead. 

Your  canoe  will  occasionally  hang  up 
on  shallow  rocks  and  gravel  bars.  Begin- 
ners will  stay  aboard  and  rock  the  boat 
until  it  slides  off.  Experienced  paddlers 
will  get  out  and  wade  and  thereby  save 
their  tempers  and  their  boats.  The  up- 
stream partner  (stern  person)  must  al- 
ways get  out  first,  otherwise  the  craft 
may  spin  around  and  slam  a down- 
stream rock.  Ditto,  when  you  put 
ashore— the  upstream  end  lands  first 
and  the  upstream  partner  gets  out  first. 
Do  it  backward  and  you’ll  make  an  un- 
planned eddy  turn. 

Follow  the  sparkling  shallows.  In  j— ^ 
them  lies  the  magic  of  good  times!  ' 
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by  Alex  Zidock,  Jr. 

Starting  your  outboard  motor  for  the 

first  time  in  the  spring  should  be  easy 
if  you  performed  some  preventive 
maintenance  before  you  put  it  to  bed 
last  fall.  Whether  your  outboard  motor 
spent  the  winter  indoors  or  outdoors, 
or  if  your  powerhouse  is  under  lOhp, 
over  lOOhp,  or  somewhere  inbetween,  a 
preseason  checkup  can  help  keep  it 
running  trouble-free  all  summer  long. 
And  for  the  most  part,  it’s  the  kind  of 
work  you  can  do  yourself  with  just  a 
few  tools. 

“A  spring  checkup  for  any  outboard 
is  a must,  but  nothing  beats  preventive 
maintenance,”  says  David  Greenwood, 
quality  research  and  testing  supervisor 
for  American  Suzuki.  “In  northern 
states  like  Pennsylvania,  where  out- 
boards are  generally  taken  out  of  ser- 
vice during  the  winter  months,  you 
must  do  some  maintenance  in  the  fall, 
before  you  store  your  outboard,  to  pre- 
vent major  problems  in  the  spring.” 

“If  fishing  line  was  tangled  around 
the  propeller  shaft  last  summer,” 
Greenwood  says,  “and  if  it  built  up  be- 
hind the  stopper,  it  could  have  cut  into 
the  water  seal  and  allowed  water  to  get 
into  the  lower  unit.  If  you  did  not  find 
this  problem  in  the  fall,  and  if  your 
outboard  motor  was  left  outdoors 
through  this  last  Pennsylvania  winter, 


Gasoline  left  tc 
stand  begins 
to  turn  to  varnish 
after  90  days 
(left  glass). 


On  the  right  is  fresh  gasoline. 
Both  samples  are  the  same 
type  and  octane  rating  taken 
from  the  same  pump,  except 
that  the  darker  sample  was 
left  to  stand  for  four  months. 


you’ll  be  lucky  if  the  water  did  not 
freeze,  expand,  and  break  something 
expensive  in  the  lower  unit.” 

However  eager  you  may  be  this  spring 
to  get  on  the  water,  save  time  later  by 
spending  a little  time  now  to  give  your 
outboard  a good  preseason  once-over. 
First,  visually  inspect  your  outboard 
with  the  cowling  cover  on,  and  then  with 
it  off.  It  doesn’t  hurt  to  wash  your  mo- 
tor to  get  rid  of  any  dirt,  spider  webs,  or 
other  debris  that  may  have  accumulated 
during  storage.  Just  be  careful  not  to  get 
water  inside  the  engine,  and  be  extra 
careful  around  the  carburetor  air  in- 
takes. It’s  a good  idea  to  touch-up  the 


However  eager  you  may  be  this  spring  to  get  on  the  water \ 
save  time  later  by  spending  a little  time  now  to  give  your 
outboard  a thorough  pre-season  once-over. 


nicks  and  scratches  on  metal  parts,  be- 
cause they  are  the  areas  where  corrosion 
begins. 

Grease  areas  around  shift  levers, 
steering  brackets,  and  the  propeller 
shaft,  or  wherever  else  you  find  a grease 
fitting.  Use  a good  marine-grade,  water- 
resistant  grease. 

If  you  start  your  engine  manually 
with  rope,  slowly  pull  the  cord  out  of 
the  recoil  starter  assembly,  and  check  it 
for  wear  or  fraying.  If  it  shows  wear, 
replace  it  with  a new  rope  designed  for 
that  function.  Most  electric-start  out- 
board motors  provide  for  emergency 
manual  starting  by  winding  a length  of 
rope  around  a notched  pulley  on  top  of 
the  engine,  and  then  pulling  it  to  turn 
over  the  motor.  Make  sure  that  in  your 
tool  kit  you  have  a length  of  rope  that 
can  be  used  during  emergency  starting 
situations. 
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Spark  plugs 

Spark  plugs  are  inexpensive,  but  they 
can  cause  a lot  of  problems.  Keep  a 
spare  set  in  your  tool  kit.  If  s best  to  get 
into  the  habit  of  replacing  the  plug(s) 
every  spring.  If  you’re  frugal  and  figure 
a little  cleanup  will  do,  don’t  use  any 
type  of  spark  plug  cleaning  device  that 
blasts  the  plugs  with  sand. 

Greenwood  says,  “The  sharp  edges  on 
the  sand  are  meant  to  cut  off  the 
bumed-on  gas  and  oil.  But  unless  you 
get  every  grain  of  sand  out  of  the  cavity 
of  the  spark  plug,  and  from  around  the 
electrode,  that  sand  can  get  into  your 
engine  and  scratch  or  score  cylinder 
walls,  causing  damage,  excessive  wear, 
and  eventually  loss  of  compression.” 

Old  plugs  or  new,  if  they  are  the  con- 
ventional “J”  plug  type,  the  gap  needs  to 
be  set  with  a gauge  made  for  that  pur- 
pose. Spark  plug  gauges  are  inexpensive 
and  can  be  found  at  any  automotive  sup- 
ply store. 

Some  engines  use  surface-gap  spark 
plugs.  These  plugs  fire  in  a much  richer 
gas/oil  mixture.  The  traditional  “J”  plug 
fouls  and  doesn’t  fire  in  that  environ- 
ment. Gasoline,  like  its  cousin,  oil,  is 
also  a lubricant.  Certain  engines  over- 
load the  cylinder  with  the  gas/oil  mix- 
ture to  ensure  proper  lubrication  of 
internal  motor  parts.  If  your  motor 
came  with  the  surface-gap  type  spark 
plug,  that’s  the  best  choice  for  your  mo- 
tor. It  is  generally  not  a good  idea  to  use 
other  spark  plugs  than  what’s  recom- 
mended by  your  motor  manufacturer. 


The  “J”-type  spark  plug  (left)  is  the  most 
common  spark  plug  in  outboards.  Motors 
that  use  a richer  fuel/oil  mixture  usually  use 
the  surface-gap  type  of  spark  plug  (right). 


Check  your  owner’s  manual  for 
correct  spark  plug  gap  settings. 
The  spark  plug  tool  is  easy  to 
use  and  inexpensive. 


If  you  removed  all  the  gasoline  from 
inside  your  motor  in  the  fall,  you 
should  not  have  a problem  with  your 
carburetor  or  fuel  lines  in  the  spring.  If 
your  outboard  motor  has  a fuel  tank 
mounted  right  on  the  engine,  it  is  not 
good  enough  just  to  empty  the  tank 
completely,  or  to  fill  the  tank  with  fuel 
and  a fuel  stabilizer.  You  must  also  get 
the  fuel  out  of  the  engine  before  any 
long-term  storage.  Gasoline  turns  to  a 
sticky,  gooey  varnish  in  about  90  days. 
Left  over  the  winter  in  an  outboard  mo- 
tor, the  gas  turned  varnish  will  render 
the  carburetor,  with  its  float,  needle, 
and  seat,  and  other  fuel  passages, 
blocked  or  stuck.  Even  by  replacing  old 
fuel  with  new,  changing  the  plug(s)  and 
spraying  the  carburetor  with  a cleaner, 
the  varnish  is  tough  to  clean  out.  The 
motor  may  start,  and  it  may  even  run  at 
idle,  but  it  will  run  poorly  until  it  is  ex- 
tensively cleaned.  If  this  is  the  case, 
unless  you  are  mechanically  inclined 
and  can  follow  a repair  manual,  take 
the  motor  to  a professional  for  a carbu- 
retor job. 

Fuel  filter 

Assuming  you  did  everything  right  in 
the  fall,  you  should  still  change  or  clean 
the  fuel  filter.  On  smaller  engines, 
where  the  fuel  tank  is  attached  to  the 
engine,  find  the  filter  by  following  the 
fuel  line  from  the  fuel  tank  to  the  en- 
gine block.  On  the  way  you  may  en- 
counter an  in-line  fuel  filter,  which  also 


should  be  changed.  The  only  trick 
here  is  to  make  sure  the  arrow  on  the 
filter  is  pointing  in  the  direction  of 
the  fuel  flow.  On  larger  outboards, 
where  the  fuel  tank  is  separate,  follow 
the  fuel  line  where  it  enters  the  engine 
cowling,  to  the  block.  Thafi s where 
you’ll  usually  find  the  filter.  Check 
your  owner’s  manual  for  directions. 

If  you  did  not  check  the  propeller 
shaft  in  the  fall,  do  it  now.  See  if  there 
is  excessive  wear  on  any  part,  check  the 
propeller  for  damage,  and  look  for 
fishing  line  wrapped  around  the  shaft. 
Whenever  working  near  the  propeller, 
make  sure  the  lanyard,  attached  to  the 
emergency  stop  switch  for  normal  op- 
eration, is  disengaged  to  prevent  the 
motor  from  starting. 

While  checking  around  the  anti- 
cavitation plate,  examine  the  “sacrifi- 
cial” zinc  anode(s)  to  be  sure  they  are 
at  least  2/3of  their  original  size,  or  re- 
place them.  Most  outboard  engines 
use  the  zinc  anodes  to  prevent  corro- 
sion on  submerged  outboard  motor 
parts.  The  corrosion  process  begins 
when  two  different  metals  are  put  into 
salt  water  (brackish  or  even  polluted 
fresh  water)  and  electrolysis  takes 
place.  The  harder  steel  bolts  react 
with  the  softer  aluminum  housing  or 
aluminum  propeller,  which  then  dete- 
riorates. The  zinc  anodes  corrode  in 
place  of  the  parts  they  are  protecting, 
thus,  the  term,  “sacrificial.” 


The  best  tool  to  keep  your  outboard  motor  running  properly 
is  the  owner’s  manual.  By  following  the  instructions,  you 
can  enjoy  countless,  trouble-free  hours  on  the  water. 
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A sacrificial  zinc  anode  prevents  corrosion  of 

soft  metals  used  in  the  construction  of  an  outboard  motor. 


Spring  1 
Outboard 
Motor 

Maintenance 


Lower  unit 

Replacing  oil  in  the  lower  unit  is  easy. 
Use  only  marine  oil  manufactured  for 
that  purpose.  Make  sure  the  motor  is 
in  an  upright  position.  Place  a drain 
pan  under  the  lower  casing.  Remove 
the  lower  drain  plug  first.  Then  remove 
the  upper  drain  plug.  Oil  will  then 
drain  out.  If  water  is  present  in  the 
lower  unit,  the  oil  that  drains  will  be 
milky  in  color.  If  you  discover  water  in 
the  lower  unit,  you  must  find  the  prob- 
lem before  you  operate  your  outboard 
motor.  Water  in  the  lower  unit  can 
cause  severe,  and  costly,  damage.  Check 
also  for  pieces  of  metal.  Black,  burned 
oil  can  also  signal  a serious  problem. 

To  replace  the  oil  in  the  lower  unit, 
simply  inject  the  specified  gear  oil  into 
the  lower  drain  plug  until  the  oil  starts 
to  come  out  of  the  upper  drain  hole. 
Insert  and  tighten  the  upper  oil  plug 
and  then  quickly  remove  the  oil  con- 
tainer from  the  lower  drain  hole  and 
insert  and  tighten  the  plug.  Even  if  you 
did  change  the  oil  in  the  fall,  check  the 
level  in  the  spring. 

Unless  you  drained  all  the  water  out 
of  the  motor  cooling  system  before 
storage,  you  could  experience  a problem 
with  your  water  pump  and/or  impeller. 

“Water  pump  impellers  are  made  of 
soft,  rubber  material,”  Greenwood  says. 
“They  set  in  the  housing  in  an  eccentric 
fashion  so  that  some  of  the  blades  are 
sometimes  folded  way  over.  Left  this 
way  for  extended  periods,  the  blades 
take  a ‘set’  and  don’t  return  to  their 
original  shape,  loosing  their  effective- 
ness to  pump  water.” 


He  also  says  that  many  owners  of  out- 
board motors  pull  the  start  cord  a short 
distance  during  storage  to  move  the  pis- 
tons. The  idea  is  that  by  moving  the  pis- 
tons during  storage,  the  piston  rings 
won’t  remain  in  one  position  for  an  ex- 
tended time.  This  prevents  marks  on  the 
cylinder  walls,  but  as  Greenwood  points 
out,  “When  you  do  this,  the  impeller 
also  moves,  and  the  soft  impeller  blades 
tear  if  ice  is  present  in  the  pump.” 

“If  you  start  your  motor  and  notice 
that  no  water  is  coming  out  of  the  water 
pilot  or  discharge  holes,  shut  the  motor 
down  as  quick  a possible,”  Greenwood 
says.  “On  some  motors,  it  could  take  as 
little  as  15  seconds  of  running  without 
the  cooling  system  working  properly  to 
cause  the  engine  to  overheat  and  the 
piston(s)  to  seize,  and  that’s  a costly  re- 
pair. This  is  usually  a good  sign  that  the 
water  pump  impeller  is  not  working 


An  onboard  tool  kit  should  include  a 
spare  spark  plug(s),  emergency  starter 
rope,  shear  pin,  and  cotter  pin,  in 
addition  to  tools. 


properly,  or  simply  that  the  pilot  hole  or 
discharge  hole  is  plugged.” 

You  may  be  able  to  solve  the  problem 
on  your  own.  If  it’s  just  that  the  holes 
are  plugged,  use  a straightened  heavy 
paper  clip  or  stiff  wire  to  poke  the  holes 
clear.  If  that  doesn’t  solve  the  problem, 
removing  the  lower  unit  to  replace  the 
impeller  is  probably  the  next  step.  This 
is  not  usually  a difficult  task,  and  some 
backyard  mechanics  can  change  an  im- 
peller. Still,  it  depends  on  your  skills 
with  tools,  and  your  ability  to  follow  a 
good  repair  manual. 

If  your  motor  has  electric  start,  check 
the  gear  on  the  starter  for  wear.  Older 
motors  begin  to  have  starter  problems 
when  you  hear  strange  noises  as  you  en- 
gage the  starter,  but  not  after  the  engine 
has  started  and  is  running.  Battery 
cables  should  be  checked,  terminals 
cleaned,  and  battery  tie-downs  securely 
fastened. 

Most  outboard  motors  in  Pennsylva- 
nia are  the  two-stroke  variety,  which  gen- 
erates one  power  stroke  for  each 
complete  revolution  of  the  crankshaft, 
and  they  burn  a mixture  of  gasoline  and 
oil.  Four-stroke  engines  generate  one 
power  stroke  for  every  two  revolutions  of 
the  crankshaft.  They  burn  straight  gaso- 
line and  have  a separate  oil  lubricating 
system.  These  engines  have  oil  filters 
that  should  be  changed  at  least  yearly. 

Your  spring  motor  checkup  would  not 
be  complete  without  an  overall  tighten- 
ing of  the  nuts  and  bolts  on  your  out- 
board motor.  Don’t  over-tighten  bolts, 
because  you  might  damage  gaskets  and 
seals.  Bolts  fastening  the  head  to  the 
motor  should  be  tightened  only  with  a 
torque  wrench.  Motors  that  are 
mounted  permanently  to  the  transom  or 
to  a motor  bracket  need  special  attention 
to  ensure  that  vibration  has  not  elon- 
gated mounting  holes,  or  that  the  nuts 
and  bolts  themselves  have  not  loosened. 
Smaller,  more  portable  motors  should  be 
mounted  by  hand-tightening  the  clamp 
screws.  Then  a bolt  (or  lock)  should  be 
passed  through  the  holes  in  the  clamp 
handles  to  prevent  the  clamps  from  loos- 
ening during  operation. 

The  best  tool  to  keep  your  outboard 
motor  running  properly  is  the  owner’s 
manual.  By  following  the  instructions 
on  how  to  break  in  a new  engine,  winter- 
ize it,  and  recommission  it  in  the  spring, 
you  can  enjoy  countless,  trouble-free 
hours  on  the  water.  n 
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by  Malcolm  Ross,  Jr. 


Not  long  ago,  a Delaware  River  Valley 

resident  with  significant  river  edge 
property  cut  down  every  tree  on  his 
land,  including  five  huge  100-year-old 
beauties  along  the  river  edge.  Accord- 
ing to  the  two  young  men  who  were 
hired  to  do  the  job,  the  owner  decided 
that  this  would  be  the  most  effective 
way  to  avoid  the  task  of  raking  up 
leaves  on  his  property. 

Technically,  the  landowner  was  not 
in  violation  of  any  federal,  state,  or  lo- 
cal land-use  regulations  for  his  drastic 
action.  Most  rural  county  and  local 
governments  rely  heavily  on  a very  lim- 
ited number  of  employees  to  review 
such  issues.  Frequently,  these  people 
must  double  as  both  the  person  who 
assesses  whether  a resource  violation 
has  occurred,  and  (for  minor  resource 
issues)  whether  the  intended  action 
will  create  any  significant  harm  to  the 
environment.  The  weak  link  in  this  ap- 
proach is  that  most  of  these  people  are 
trained  primarily  to  take  enforcement 
action  only  if  some  tangible  visual  or 
physical  proof  of  the  violation  of  a re- 
source regulation  can  be  determined. 
The  job  of  determining  long-term  envi- 
ronmental damage  is  often  assigned  to 
a limited  staff  of  specialists  whose 
numbers  do  not  allow  for  field  review 
unless  some  drastic  environmental  ef- 
fect has  occurred.  Merely  cutting  down 
the  trees  was  not  a violation  of  the  law, 
unless  the  trees  fell  into  the  waterway, 
regardless  of  what  might  occur  to  the 


river  bank  long  after  the  tree  roots  rot- 
ted away. 

The  key  to  maintaining  a healthy 
river  basin  ecosystem  is  asking  for,  and 
receiving,  advice  from  an  expert  “be- 
fore” you  rearrange  the  land.  Some 
landowners  may  not  realize  that  leaving 
a buffer  zone  of  natural  vegetation 
along  the  river  bank  protects  the  river’s 
wildlife  and  many  aquatic  species. 

Some  people  would  clear  every  natural 
plant  right  to  the  river  edge  and  plant 
grass  to  mow.  Others  would  leave  the 
vegetation  to  maintain  privacy  from 
river  users.  Others  would  clear-cut  a 
swath  of  forest  for  200  yards  to  be  able 

Some  landowners  may 
not  realize  that  leaving 
a buffer  zone  of 
natural  vegetation 
along  the  river  bank 
protects  the  river’s 
wildlife  and  many 
aquatic  species. 


to  see  the  river  from  home  on  a nearby 
hill.  Who  is  right,  and  which  alterna- 
tive is  best  for  the  environment  of  a 
river  basin,  depends  on  landowner  and 
local  governmental  sensitivity  to  the 
effect  of  such  actions  on  the  whole 
river,  over  time. 

Have  you  ever  taken  the  time  to  listen 
to  the  never-ending  chorus  of  life  that 
lives  near  the  edge  of  a stream  or  river? 
The  interaction  between  the  biological 
creatures  that  call  this  special  place 
home  is  both  beautiful  and  intricate. 
Deer,  raccoons,  otter,  muskrats,  and 
weasels  need  the  protective  cover  of  tall 
grasses  and  other  plants  that  have 
adapted  to  this  semi-flooded  environ- 
ment when  such  creatures  go  to  the 
river  bank  to  drink,  eat,  or  play.  River 
edge  grasses  provide  a resting  and 
breeding  place  for  dragonflies  and 
other  water-dependent  insects.  Fly- 
catchers, swallows,  and  a host  of  other 
birds  depend  on  the  swarms  of  insects 
along  the  river  edge  for  food.  Shore 
birds  like  the  great  blue  heron,  Ameri- 
can egret,  and  little  green  heron  dine  on 
the  frogs  and  small  fish  found  in  the 
shallow,  quiet  waters,  along  the  river 
edge.  Bald  eagles  need  the  big  trees  to 
perch  in  while  they  look  for  a nice  meal, 
or  eat  one  they  just  caught.  Without 
the  trees  as  a visual  barrier  from  civili- 
zation, wary  eagles  seek  out  more  se- 
cluded feeding  places  where  their 
majestic  acrobatic  flight  patterns  can- 
not be  enjoyed. 
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Protecting  River  Banks  is  Everyone's  Responsibility 


In  the  case  of  the  gentlemen  who 
chose  to  destroy  the  trees  instead  of 
rake  leaves,  the  damage  to  the  envi- 
ronment from  the  loss  of  those  hun- 
dred-year-old symbols  of  nature’s 
building  blocks  was  far  more  than  he 
may  have  understood.  The  broad 
branches  of  each  tree  would  no  longer 
create  shade  for  trout  and  other  fish 
species  that  are  sensitive  to  elevations 
in  water  temperature  during  hot  sum- 
mer days.  Water  temperatures  above 
75  degrees  “stress”  trout,  and  tem- 
peratures above  80  degrees  kill  them 
in  a very  short  time.  High  water  and 
floods,  in  the  coming  years,  will  tear 
at  the  less  stable  river  bank,  which  no 
longer  has  the  roots  of  those  trees  to 
help  keep  the  soil  in  place.  Valuable 
earth  will  wash  downstream,  possibly 
covering  the  nest  of  migrating  fish 
species  that  inhabit  the  area.  Damage 
may  be  done  to  the  breeding  habitat 
for  dozens  of  waterborne  insects. 

By  applying  the  vast  majority  of  the 
resource  protection  efforts  after  ef- 
fects occur,  we  are  slowly  losing  the 
battle  to  prevent  environmental  deg- 
radation from  happening  in  the  first 
place.  Many  resource  effects  create  a 
slow  chain  reaction  to  the  natural  web 
of  life  long  after  the  original  effects  of 
our  actions.  There  appears  to  be  a 
strong  need  to  “redefine”  the  role  and 
coordination  patterns  used  by  govern- 
mental resource  management  agen- 
cies, local  government  land 
management  programs,  and  public  or 
private  “educational”  resource  protec- 
tion efforts.  Until  quite  recently  there 
has  been  a strong  tendency  for  federal, 
state,  and  local  land  management  pro- 
grams to  stay  strictly  within  their  ar- 
eas of  administrative  responsibility  as 
defined  by  state,  regional,  and  juris- 
dictional boundaries. 

Efforts  to  build  better  interagency 
coordination  through  modern  elec- 
tronic communication  systems  have 
been  making  strong  progress  toward 
protecting  resources  on  a regional 
scale.  However,  much  of  the  ability  to 
detect  or  prevent  resource  problems 
falls  on  state  and  federal  resource  pro- 
tection programs.  Dwindling  govern- 
mental budgets  are  forcing  resource 
management  agencies  to  reach  out  to  s 
business  and  volunteer  conservation  ■§. 
organizations  for  assistance  in  pro-  g< 
tecting  resources.  § 
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The  key  to  maintaining  a healthy  river 
basin  ecosystem  is  for  landowners  to 
ask  for,  and  receive,  advice  from  an 


expert  before  rearranging  the  land. 
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Logging  operation  near  a river  bank.  How  can  we  make  landowners  in  a river  basin 
sensitive  to  their  individual  effects  on  that  basin? 


Most  state  and  federal  agencies  have 
a permitting  branch  that  requires  a re- 
view of  various  categories  of  resource 
development  requests.  Specific  catego- 
ries or  circumstances  have  been  deter- 
mined to  require  closer  scrutiny 
because  they  may  pose  a significant  po- 
tential for  environmental  damage.  Un- 
til the  late  1980s,  the  demand  for 
development  permits  was  such  that 
state  and  federal  agencies  could,  in 
most  instances,  provide  both  on-site 
review  of  the  project  and  close  scrutiny 
of  the  permit  application.  Today,  the 
sheer  volume  of  permit  requests,  com- 
bined with  limited  budgets  for  agency 
staff,  has  severely  reduced  the  time  allo- 
cated for  project  review  efforts.  Small 
projects  no  longer  get  a field  review  in 
most  cases.  Most  are  approved  admin- 
istratively based  only  on  written  infor- 
mation provided  by  the  applicant. 

Today,  even  the  most  pristine 
streams,  like  those  found  in  the  upper 
Delaware  River  Basin,  are  slowly  being 
altered  to  suit  the  whims  of  individual 
landowmers.  Does  each  river  edge  land- 


owner need  a road  or  a lawn  from  his 
house  to  the  river?  Should  a farmer  be 
permitted  to  let  his  cows  wander  freely 
through  a creek  on  his  land?  Conscien- 
tious river  edge  landowners  simply  con- 
struct a foot  path  or  a set  of  stairs  down 
the  bank  to  enjoy  the  natural  show. 

This  leaves  the  river  bank  less  visually 
affected  for  river  users. 

Some  owners  have  cut  down  every 
natural  plant  from  their  home  to  the 
river  edge  and  planted  a neatly  mani- 
cured lawn.  Any  pollution  buildup 
from  fertilizers,  herbicides,  or  pesti- 
cides would  be  considered  minimal  by 
one  property  owner  or  even  an  entire 
community.  However,  if  one  considers 
the  application  of  manmade  toxics  on  a 
regional  or  basin-wide  scale,  slow,  al- 
most undetectable  pollution  builds  up 
over  time.  When  a flood  occurs,  the 
immediate  concern  for  most  landown- 
ers is  to  repair  the  damage  to  prevent 
future  flooding.  We  should  repair 
flood  damage  both  to  minimize  future 
flooding  and  maximize  natural  habitat 
restoration. 
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The  issue  at  hand  is  how  to  take  up  the 
slack  in  fighting  environmental  degrada- 
tion for  an  entire  river  basin  such  as  the 
Delaware.  How  do  we  make  every  land- 
owner  in  a river  basin  sensitive  to  their  indi- 
vidual effect  on  that  basin?  The  answer  may 
lie  in  current  efforts  in  the  Delaware  Basin 
to  build  better  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion among  local,  state,  and  federal  resource 
management  programs.  For  governmental 
agencies,  it  has  become  a time  of  smaller 
staffs  and  leaner  budgets.  Doing  more  with 
less  has  given  way  to  doing  what  you  can 
with  what  you  have.  More  and  more  use  is 
made  of  electronic  communication  meth- 
ods to  get  the  word  out  on  resource  prob- 
lems and  to  share  research  development 
costs  to  get  the  job  done. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  several  state  and 
federal  agencies  have  initiated  new  ap- 
proaches for  better  coordination  of  land 
management  issues  with  those  affected  by 
resource  management  regulations.  The 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  now  man- 
ages resource  issues  by  river  basins,  instead 
of  political  boundaries.  The  Common- 
wealth has  also  created  a special  office  to 
improve  communication  and  coordination 
among  resource  bureaus,  local  govern- 
ments, and  private  landowners. 

Federal  agencies  are  hiring  specialists  to 
build  good  public  education  into  major  and 
minor  projects.  Scientists  from  various  re- 
source agencies  are  beginning  to  recognize 
and  support  the  efforts  of  grass  roots  con- 
servation organizations  such  as  “The  River 
Keeper  Network”  or  organizations  like 
Trout  Unlimited.  Such  groups,  when  given 
proper  support  by  trained  professionals,  are 
providing  good  baseline  monitoring  data 
for  water  quality  and  other  stream  habitat 
assessment  needs-data  that  could  not  have 
been  obtained  because  of  existing  budget 
limitations  in  state  or  federal  resource  man- 
agement programs. 

The  challenge  is  to  get  river  edge  land- 
owners  in  each  community,  on  a basin-wide 
scale,  to  develop  local  land  management 
standards  that  complement  current  state 
and  federal  resource  management  pro- 
grams. The  problem  seems  to  be  finding 
better  ways  to  get  the  word  to  landowners, 
builders,  well  drillers,  and  others  concern- 
ing their  responsibilities  for  protecting  the 
resource  before  the  project  starts.  The  land- 
owner  who  cut  down  “his”  trees  along  the 
river  edge  should  have  been  convinced, 
through  education  and/or  regulation,  that 
his  action  was  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Delaware  River’s  ecological  future. 
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Just  the  mention  of  the  words  “trout 

stream”  is  enough  to  create  an  instant 
mental  image  of  cool,  clear-flowing  wa- 
ter. The  size  and  surroundings  of  this 
model  stream  vary  to  suit  each  angler 
who  dreams  it.  For  those  whose  ideal 
would  be  a big  stream  with  wild  trout  in 
a rugged,  big-woods  setting,  that  proto- 
type exists  in  the  form  of  central 
Pennsylvania’s  Penns  Creek. 

From  its  source  in  eastern  Centre 
County  until  it  joins  the  Susquehanna 
River  in  Snyder  County  many  miles 
downstream,  Penns  Creek  undergoes  a 
series  of  changes  in  character  and  in 
the  type  of  fishery  it  offers.  This  diver- 
sity attracts  all  types  of  anglers  from 
the  casual  to  the  hard-core.  Much  of 
the  best  fishing  on  Penns  is  also  the 
most  demanding,  both  in  terms  of  the 
terrain  and  the  temperament  of  the 
trout  themselves.  But  to  those  who 
count  Penns  Creek  among  their  favor- 
ite streams,  its  challenges  are  the  larg- 
est part  of  its  charm. 

Penns  Creek  originates  from  a lime- 
stone cavern  known  as  Penns  Cave.  Visi- 
tors to  Penns  Cave  have  the  unique 
opportunity  to  take  a subterranean  boat 
ride  and  view  the  eerie  formations  of  the 
cavern.  After  emerging  from  the  cave, 
Penns  Creek  flows  south  until  it  crosses 
Route  45  near  the  village  of  Spring  Mills, 
and  then  to  the  east  about  seven  miles  to 
the  town  of  Coburn. 

Between  Spring  Mills  and  Coburn, 
Penns  Creek  is  relatively  small  and 


placid.  It  is  a typical  valley  stream  with 
the  deeper  pools  often  separated  by 
long  stretches  of  shallow  water  flowing 
over  an  almost  featureless  bottom  of 
gravel  and  small  rocks.  A paved  second- 
ary road  closely  parallels  this  section, 
and  several  others  cross  the  stream  at 
regular  intervals.  This  portion  of  Penns 
Creek  supports  a modest  population  of 
wild  trout.  It  also  receives  a preseason 
and  one  inseason  stocking.  The  combi- 
nation of  easy  access,  manageable  size, 
and  an  abundance  of  hatchery  trout 
makes  this  area  a popular  choice  for 
early  season  anglers. 

After  reaching  the  village  of  Coburn, 
Penns  Creek  changes  dramatically  in 
size,  quality,  and  character.  Two  major 
tributaries,  Elk  Creek  and  Pine  Creek, 
converge  a short  distance  above  the 
town  before  joining  Penns  Creek  and 


nearly  doubling  its  size.  The  most  im- 
portant contribution  Elk  Creek  and 
Pine  Creek  make  to  Penns  Creek  is 
much  more  than  just  increased  volume. 
Both  are  spring-fed  limestone  streams, 
so  the  water  they  add  is  cool  and  fertile, 
and  its  positive  affect  on  the  fishery  is 
immediate.  Downstream  of  the 
confluence  of  Elk  Creek,  Penns  Creek 
supports  a self-sustaining  population 
of  wild  brown  trout  and  is  not  stocked. 

Along  with  becoming  larger,  Penns 
Creek  is  no  longer  a flat,  gentle  stream. 
Currents  here  are  more  robust  as  the 
water  pushes  through  deeper  runs  and 
riffles  and  around  numerous  large 
rocks  and  boulders.  All  this  creates 
plenty  of  prime  trout  habitat  and  an 
unending  variety  of  angling  challenges. 
For  many  of  its  biggest  fans,  this  is 
where  Penns  Creek  really  begins. 
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Several  years  ago,  the  seven  miles  of 
Penns  Creek  downstream  from  Coburn 
was  placed  under  special  regulations  des- 
ignated as  All  Tackle  Trophy  Trout,  the 
first  such  area  in  the  state.  Under  these 
regulations,  fishing  is  permitted  year- 
round.  From  the  opening  day  of  trout 
season  until  Labor  Day,  the  creel  limit  is 
two  trout  with  a minimum  size  require- 
ment of  14  inches.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  fishing  is  on  a catch-and-release 
basis.  Unlike  most  other  areas  with  spe- 
cial trout  regulations,  this  part  of  Penns 
Creek  is  not  restricted  to  fly  fishing  or 
artifical  lures  exclusively,  and  bait  fishing 
is  also  permitted. 

Access  to  the  1.5  miles  of  this  section 
can  be  obtained  by  way  of  a gravel  road 
that  runs  next  to  the  stream.  This  road 
ends  at  a small  parking  area  near  an  old 
railroad  trestle.  The  trestle  now  serves  as 
a footbridge  spanning  Penns  Creek  and 
leads  to  a hiking  trail  that  follows  the 
stream  farther  downstream.  For  those 
willing  to  walk  a little,  the  area  below  the 
trestle  rarely  gets  too  crowded. 

Past  the  Coburn  trestle,  Penns  Creek 
winds  several  miles  around  a couple  of 
mountain  ridges  and  through  some  of  the 
most  rugged  and  least  accessible  terrain 
along  its  entire  length.  The  next  spot 
with  ample  access  to  the  stream  is  the  area 
around  Poe  Paddy  State  Park,  but  just 
getting  there  takes  some  doing.  For  those 
making  their  first  trip  to  Poe  Paddy,  the 
two  best  routes  are  to  follow  the  signs 
from  either  the  road  between  Spring  Mills 
and  Cobum  or  from  U.S  Route  322  be- 
tween Potter’s  Mills  and  Milroy.  Either  of 
these  routes  is  a trek  of  a little  more  than 
10  miles,  most  of  it  on  gravel  roads  over 
and  along  a mountain  ridge. 

Despite  the  extra  effort  required  to  get 
to  the  Poe  Paddy  area,  it  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  popular  spots  on  Penns 
Creek.  Each  year,  legions  of  Penns  Creek 
regulars  travel  there  often  to  enjoy  not 
just  the  great  fishing  but  also  the  spec- 
tacular spring  scenery  in  the  mountains 
of  central  Pennsylvania. 

Throughout  most  of  this  section,  the 
stream  is  bordered  on  one  or  both  sides 
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by  a steep  ridge  and  mature  forest, 
which  are  home  to  an  abundance  of 
wildlife.  Visitors  who  don’t  see  at  least 
a deer  or  two  probably  just  aren’t  pay- 
ing attention.  Wild  turkeys,  ruffed 
grouse,  ducks,  and  geese  are  common, 
as  are  red-tailed  hawks  and  turkey  vul- 
tures, which  soar  effortlessly  over  the 
ridge  tops.  This  is  also  black  bear  coun- 
try, and  catching  a glimpse  of  one  of 
these  beautiful  and  elusive  animals  is 
always  a possibility. 

Poe  Paddy,  along  with  nearby  Poe 
Valley  State  Park,  offers  a wonderful 
home  base  for  family  outings  in  a truly 
rustic  setting.  Each  has  camping  and 
picnic  sites  along  with  hiking  trails  and 
other  sightseeing  opportunities.  And 
for  those  anglers  not  quite  up  to  the 
challenges  of  Penns  Creek  itself,  Poe 
Creek  flows  through  the  park.  Poe 
Creek  is  a lovely  little  mountain  stream, 
no  wider  than  10  to  15  feet  at  most 
points.  It  is  well-stocked  and  receives 
several  inseason  stockings.  Whether 
visiting  Poe  Paddy  for  the  day  or  a 
longer  stay,  keep  in  mind  that  the  near- 
est grocery  store  or  gas  station  is  a good 
distance  away.  It  is  wise  to  take  along 
an  adequate  supply  of  food,  drinks,  gas, 
and  other  necessary  provisions. 

By  the  time  Penns  Creek  reaches  Poe 
Paddy,  it  is  a large  and,  in  the  spring, 
powerful  stream  more  than  100  feet 
wide  at  many  places.  Much  of  the 
stream  bottom  is  rugged,  irregular,  and 
often  tremendously  slippery.  Plenty  of 
Penns  Creek  veterans  seem  to  chalk  up 
an  unplanned  dunking  or  two  each  sea- 
son as  part  of  the  cost  of  doing  business 
on  this  stream,  and  a careless  or  un- 
steady wader  can  easily  get  into  trouble 


here.  A wading  staff  along  with  a PFD 
and  a pair  of  stream  cleats  or  chains 
that  slip  over  the  boot  soles  can  make 
negotiating  the  currents  of  Penns  much 
less  treacherous. 

The  All  Tackle  Trophy  Trout  area 
ends  near  the  border  of  Centre  and 
Mifflin  counties  about  a half-mile 
downstream  from  the  Poe  Paddy  picnic 
area.  The  end  of  this  section  marks  the 
beginning  of  another  3.9  miles  of  spe- 
cial-regulation water  managed  as  a 
Catch-and-Release  area.  It  is  also  open 
to  fishing  year-round,  but  no  trout  can 
be  killed  at  any  time.  Many  regulars 
routinely  refer  to  this  area  as  the  “fly 
stretch,”  even  though  fishing  is  permit- 
ted with  spinning  tackle  and  artificial 
lures  as  well  as  fly  tackle  and  flies.  For 
many  years,  however,  this  part  of  Penns 
was  restricted  to  fly  fishing  only,  and 
whether  by  tradition  or  as  a matter  of 
choice,  nearly  all  the  anglers  fishing 
this  stretch  today  still  do  so  with  fly 
tackle. 

Insect  life  is  prolific  here,  and  most 
of  the  popular  hatches  occur  in  good 

If  your  notion  of  an  idea I 
waterway  is  a big  stream 
with  wild  trout  in  a rugged 
big-woods  setting,  that 
prototype  is  central 
Pennsylvania’s  Penns  Creek. 


numbers.  The  caddis  known  as  the 
grannom  emerges  around  the  first  week 
of  trout  season.  Over  the  next  several 
weeks,  many  other  species  of  caddises 
and  mayflies  appear.  March  browns, 
gray  foxes,  and  sulphurs  are  just  a few 
of  the  hatches  leading  up  to  Penns 
Creek’s  legendary  green  drake  hatch 
around  the  end  of  May. 

Most  of  the  trout  taken  by  anglers  in 
this  section  of  Penns  average  11  to  14 
inches  long.  Fish  up  to  16  inches  are 
taken  regularly,  however,  and  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  one  18  inches 
or  better.  Regardless  of  their  size,  the 
stream-bred  brown  trout  that  inhabit 
Penns  Creek  are  brightly  colored, 
strong  fighters,  and  each  is  a special 
trophy. 

Access  to  the  Catch-and-Release  sec- 
tion is  not  terribly  difficult  but  does 
require  some  walking.  From  Poe  Paddy, 
a gravel  road  runs  upstream  a short  dis- 
tance to  another  abandoned  railroad 
trestle  converted  into  a foot  bridge  over 
Penns  Creek.  After  crossing  the  trestle, 
the  trail  leads  to  a tunnel  about  100 
yards  long  that  is  cut  through  a steep, 
rocky  ridge.  Because  the  stream  makes 
a long,  narrow  loop  around  this  ridge, 
the  tunnel  actually  serves  as  a dramatic 
shortcut  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Catch- 
and-Release  area,  which  is  nearly  a mile 
downstream  from  the  trestle. 

The  trail  bends  to  the  left  after  leav- 
ing the  tunnel  and  goes  onto  a wide, 
level  path  that  was  once  an  old  railroad 
bed.  This  right  of  way  roughly  parallels 
the  stream  to  the  downstream  limit  of 
the  Catch-and-Release  stretch.  Many 
anglers  choose  to  stay  around  the  first 
half-mile  or  so  below  the  tunnel,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Broadwater.  It  is 
an  impressive  piece  of  water.  The  upper 
reach  is  swift  and  deep,  full  of  large 
rocks  and  boulders.  The  lower  half  flat- 
tens out  into  a spectacular  pool  that  is 
probably  150  feet  wide  and  a quarter- 
mile  long.  Anglers  willing  to  hike  far- 
ther downstream  from  the  Broadwater 
section  find  lots  of  interesting  water,  all 
in  a beautifully  remote  setting. 

The  Catch-and-Release  area  ends  in 
the  western  corner  of  Union  County,  a 
short  distance  downstream  from  the 
mouth  of  a small  tributary  stream, 
Cherry  Run.  There  are  two  ways  to  get 
to  this  part  of  Penns  Creek:  A gravel, 
mountain  road  off  Route  45  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Woodward,  or  a paved  secondary 
road  west  of  the  village  of  Weikert. 
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Penns  Creek  is  stocked  again  in 
Union  County  below  the  Catch-and- 
Release  area  downstream  to  Glen  Iron. 
Throughout  this  part  of  the  stream, 
many  paved  and  dirt  roads  provide 
ample  access.  Penns  Creek  continues 
about  another  30  miles  into  Snyder 
County,  where  it  empties  into  the 
Susquehanna  River.  Glen  Iron,  how- 
ever, is  generally  considered  the  down- 
stream limit  of  the  trout  water  on 
Penns.  The  remainder  of  the  stream 
becomes  too  warm  much  of  the  year  to 
support  a significant  population  of 
trout. 

With  so  many  miles  of  water  to 
choose  from,  the  first  challenge  facing 
someone  venturing  to  Penns  Creek  can 
be  where  to  begin.  When  asked  to  pick 
a favorite  spot,  most  anglers  who  are 
familiar  with  Penns  usually  single  out 
some  portion  of  the  nearly  1 1 miles  of 
stream  included  in  the  two  special-regu- 
lation areas.  Dave  McMullen  and  Jim 
Gilson  are  no  exceptions.  These  two 
Mifflin  County  natives  are  both  long- 
time Penns  Creek  fishermen,  each  with 
35  years  or  more  experience  there. 

McMullen  now  lives  in  Huntingdon 
County  on  the  banks  of  Spruce  Creek. 
His  pursuit  of  trout  has  taken  him 
throughout  the  western  United  States, 
Canada,  and  halfway  around  the  world 
to  New  Zealand. 

“We  started  out  fishing  Penns  with 
seven-foot  fiberglass  fly  rods,”  he 
chuckles,  recalling  some  of  their  early 
experiences.  “Now  everything  we  use  is 
at  least  8 ‘/z  or  9 feet  long,”  he  says, 
pointing  out  the  advantages  that  longer 
graphite  rods  now  offer  on  the  big  wa- 
ter of  Penns  Creek. 


Even  though  the  stream  can 
get  crowded  during  green 
drake  time , the  large 
mayflies  can  bring  even  the 
largest  trout  to  the  surface  to 
feed.  This  rare  opportunity 
to  catch  a trophy  trout  on  a 
dry  fly  has  always  drawn 
anglers  to  Penns. 

But  just  having  finely  tuned  tackle  is 
only  one  piece  of  the  Penns  Creek 
puzzle. 

“If  there  is  anything  you  learn  about 
fishing  Penns  over  any  period  of  time, 
it’s  that  it  can  be  terribly  moody,” 
Gilson  says.  “So  many  times,  things 
that  worked  just  a day  or  two  before  do 
almost  nothing  the  next  time  you’re 
there.  You  must  be  willing  to  change  or 
adjust  if  you  expect  to  catch  those  fish 
consistently.  Dave  was  fishing  nymphs 
successfully  back  in  the  1960s  and  fig- 
ured out  many  of  the  patterns  and  tac- 
tics we  still  use  today.” 

“You  must  be  willing  to  fish  right  on 
the  bottom.  If  you  get  down  where  the 
fish  hold  in  the  deeper  runs  and  riffles, 
you  can  usually  move  fish  on  Penns,” 
says  McMullen.  “There’s  so  much  food 
on  the  bottom  in  most  places  that  the 
fish  don’t  have  to  move  far  for  a meal. 

A lot  of  good  fish  that  live  around  the 


big  boulders  almost  never  see  a hook 
because  most  guys  are  afraid  of  getting 
hung  up,  or  they  are  not  willing  to  make 
the  effort.”  McMullen’s  first  choice  for 
this  kind  of  fishing  is  a big  stonefly 
nymph  pattern.  Penns  Creek  harbors  an 
excellent  population  of  stoneflies,  and 
the  trout  rarely  pass  up  the  opportunity 
to  dine  on  these  large  nymphs. 

McMullen  also  has  a special  tactic  that 
produces  especially  well  in  early  May. 

“A  few  days  before  the  March  browns 
start  to  hatch,  a lot  of  the  nymphs  seem 
to  migrate  toward  shallower  water,” 
McMullen  says.  “When  this  happens, 
trout  move  there  to  feed  on  them.  I put 
on  a March  brown  nymph  and  fish  it  a 
few  feet  off  the  bank.  If  the  nymphs  have 
started  to  move,  you  can  catch  one  fish 
after  another.” 

However,  no  hatch  on  Penns  Creek 
generates  the  amount  of  interest  and  ex- 
citement as  that  of  the  green  drake. 

These  huge  mayflies  usually  begin  emerg- 
ing sometime  around  Memorial  Day. 
When  the  first  flies  are  seen  between 
Glen  Iron  and  Weikert,  word  spreads 
quickly  to  an  army  of  anglers  who  de- 
scend on  Penns  Creek  to  take  part  in  this 
annual  spectacle.  The  hatch  moves  up- 
stream a few  miles  each  day,  so  knowing 
where  the  flies  are  or  where  they  should 
be  on  a given  evening  is  a big  part  of  the 
strategy  for  green  drake  fishing. 

A few  days  after  the  first  green  drake 
duns  appear,  swarms  of  spinners  can  be 
seen  hovering  over  the  stream  at  dusk  as 
part  of  their  mating  ritual.  The  males, 
known  as  coffin  flies,  have  a shiny,  white 
body  and  are  an  eerie  sight  as  they  fly 
about  in  the  twilight  waiting  for  the  fe- 
males to  join  them.  After  mating,  the 
larger,  light-colored  females  descend  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  to  lay  their  eggs 
and  die.  Once  the  spinners  are  on  the 
water,  the  trout  feed  on  them  steadily, 
often  well  past  dark. 

Even  though  the  stream  can  get  quite 
crowded  during  green  drake  time,  the 
large  mayflies  can  bring  even  the  largest 
trout  to  the  surface  to  feed.  This  rare  op- 
portunity to  catch  a trophy  trout  on  a dry 
fly  has  always  drawn  anglers  to  Penns. 

After  the  mania  of  the  green  drake 
hatch  subsides,  Penns  Creek  once  again 
becomes  a place  that  seems  detached 
from  much  of  commotion  of  the  modern 
world,  a place  where  solitude  is  easily  ob- 
tained, and  a place  as  beautiful  and  un- 
spoiled as  many  more  places  should  be. 
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Recap  of  1997  Pennsylvania 

Fatal  Boating  Accidents  by  Dan  Martin 


1.  Two  fatalities,  Lake  Arthur,  Butler 
County,  3/7/97, 6:00  p.m.  (approximately), 
Friday. 

A 23-year-old  fisherman  and  a 16-year- 
old  fisherman  lost  their  lives  when  their  12- 
foot  open  motorboat  capsized.  They  got 
underway  and  for  some  unknown  reason 
capsized  their  boat  30  yards  from  the  shore- 
line. They  may  have  struck  an  underwater 
obstruction.  There  was  also  evidence  that 
the  boat  plug  may  have  been  leaking.  The 
water  was  38  degrees.  Hypothermia  or  sud- 
den immersion  into  cold  water  was  a ma- 
jor factor  in  this  accident.  The  boat  was  not 
legally  equipped  with  PFDs. 

2.  One  fatality,  Youghiogheny  Reservoir, 
Fayette  County,  5/6/97, 11:45  p.m.,  Tuesday. 

A 24-year-old  man  lost  his  life  when  the 
12-foot  rowboat  in  which  he  was  a passenger 
swamped.  Two  men  had  been  drinking  in 
the  evening  and  decided  to  row  a borrowed 
boat  out  on  the  lake.  Apparently,  the  boat 
flooded,  putting  both  men  into  the  water. 
The  survivor  swam  to  shore.  No  PFDs  were 
onboard.  The  victim  was  a good  swimmer. 
The  water  temperature  was  47  degrees,  so 
hypothermia  was  a major  factor.  Alcohol 
was  also  a major  factor  in  this  accident. 

3.  One  fatality,  Delaware  River,  Bucks 
County,  5/14/97, 12:19  p.m.,  Wednesday. 

A 62-year-old  fisherman  lost  his  life  when 
he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  overboard  from 
his  14-foot  open  motorboat.  The  man  was 
fishing  with  his  son,  sitting  in  a metal  fold- 
ing chair  with  the  boat  at  anchor.  He  shifted 
his  weight,  lost  his  balance,  and  fell  over- 
board in  the  river’s  58-degree  water.  The 
boat  was  properly  equipped  with  PFDs. 
However,  he  was  not  wearing  his  life  jacket- 
he  was  sitting  on  it.  Hypothermia  or  sud- 
den immersion  into  cold  water  was  a major 
factor  in  this  accident.  The  victim  could 
swim,  he  was  an  experienced  boater,  and  he 
had  taken  a U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary 
boating  course. 

4.  One  fatality,  Mauch  Chunk  Lake,  Car- 
bon County,  5/16/97,  10:30  a.m.,  Friday. 

A 43-year-old  fisherman  lost  his  life  when 
his  12-foot  open  motorboat  swamped.  Two 
men  were  fishing  in  the  small  boat  when 


the  victim,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
stood  up.  This  action  caused  the  over- 
loaded boat  to  swamp  and  flood,  putting 
both  men  in  the  water.  The  survivor  last 
saw  the  victim  in  the  water.  A few  min- 
utes later,  he  saw  a life  jacket  floating  on 
the  water,  but  he  had  lost  sight  of  the  victim 
who  had  disappeared  beneath  the  cold 
water  of  the  lake.  The  boat  was  adequately 
equipped  with  PFDs.  However,  neither 
occupant  was  wearing  a life  jacket  at  the 
time  of  the  mishap.  The  passenger  grabbed 
a PFD  and  swam  to  shore.  The  water  tem- 
perature was  53  degrees,  so  hypothermia 
was  a major  factor  in  this  accident. 

5.  One  fatality,  Delaware  River,  Philadel- 
phia County,  5/19/97, 2:00  p.m.,  Monday. 

A 36-year-old  man  lost  his  life  when  he 
fell  overboard  from  an  18-foot  open  mo- 
torboat. The  operator  of  the  boat  and  the 
victim  had  been  drinking  when  they  went 
on  a cruise  toward  a nearby  marina.  The 
victim  fell  overboard.  When  the  operator 
turned  back  around  to  pick  up  his  friend, 
the  victim  had  disappeared  beneath  the 
cold  river’s  surface.  PFDs  were  aboard  but 
not  worn.  Hypothermia  or  sudden  immer- 
sion into  cold  water  may  have  been  a fac- 
tor in  this  accident.  Use  of  alcohol  was  a 
major  factor. 

6.  One  fatality,  Blacklick  Creek,  Indiana 
County,  5/26/97,  12:50  p.m.,  Monday. 

A 53-year-old  man  lost  his  life  when  his 
canoe  capsized.  The  creek  was  swollen  from 
a recent  storm.  The  victim  and  a compan- 
ion capsized  in  the  strong  current  as  they 
paddled  under  a bridge.  The  canoe  turned 
sideways  and  struck  a rock,  causing  it  to 
capsize,  throwing  the  occupants  into  the 
water.  The  victim  was  holding  onto  the 
canoe  and  the  other  paddler  held  onto  a 
line  attached  to  the  canoe.  They  entered 
a calmer  section  of  water  and  were  discuss- 
ing what  to  do  next  when  the  canoe  hit  an- 
other rock.  When  this  happened  both  men 
were  pulled  under  water.  The  turbulence 
was  so  bad  that  it  tore  the  helmets  off  both 
men.  The  survivor  made  it  to  shore  and 
after  about  10  minutes  found  the  victim 
and  pulled  him  from  the  water.  Both  men 
were  very  experienced  canoeists  and  were 


wearing  PFDs.  Hypothermia  or  sudden 
immersion  into  cold  water  may  have  been 
a factor  in  this  accident. 

7.  One  fatality,  Delaware  River,  Delaware 
County,  6/7/97,  2:35  p.m.,  Saturday. 

A 69-year-old  man  lost  his  life  when  he 
fell  overboard  from  his  12-foot  open 
motorboat.  The  victim  stood,  leaving  no 
one  in  physical  control  of  the  boat.  The 
boat  turned  on  its  own,  causing  the  vic- 
tim to  fall  overboard.  The  boat  then  be- 
gan to  circle.  An  adult  male  passenger  then 
tried  to  get  the  boat  under  control  while 
the  young  female  passenger  threw  a wear- 
able PFD  to  the  victim  in  the  water.  Un- 
fortunately, neither  individual  still  on 
board  the  boat  had  any  boating  experience. 
The  adult  male  passenger  also  attempted 
to  throw  a rope  to  the  victim.  The  victim 
went  under,  trying  to  reach  the  PFD.  PFDs 
were  onboard  but  not  worn.  Alcohol  was 
a major  factor.  The  water  temperature  was 
less  than  60  degrees,  so  hypothermia  may 
also  have  been  a factor. 

8.  One  fatality,  Monongahela  River, 
Allegheny  County,  6/10/97,  8:00  p.m., 
Tuesday. 

A 48-year-old  man  lost  his  life  when  his 
12-foot  open  motorboat  capsized.  The  boat 
was  overloaded  with  four  people  on  board. 
Witnesses  said  that  the  boat  had  very  little 
freeboard.  After  it  capsized,  the  three 
survivors  were  assisted  to  shore  by  other 
boaters.  The  victim’s  body  was  recovered 
the  next  morning.  There  were  PFDs  on 
board  the  boat,  but  the  victim  was  not 
wearing  one. 

9.  One  fatality,  Brady’s  Lake,  Monroe 
County,  6/23/97,  11:00  a.m.  (approx.), 
Monday. 

A 66-year-old  fisherman  lost  his  life  when 
he  fell  overboard  from  his  14-foot  fiber- 
glass canoe.  The  boat  was  launched  at 
approximately  9:00  a.m.  At  noon,  a wit- 
ness noticed  that  an  empty  canoe  was 
anchored  approximately  20  yards  from 
shore,  and  called  911.  The  canoe  had  two 
fishing  rods  deployed  when  it  was  checked. 
There  was  less  than  an  inch  of  water  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  Divers  recovered  the 
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body  in  six  to  10  feet  of  water  the  same  day. 
The  boat  was  properly  equipped  with  a Type 
III  PFD,  but  the  victim  did  not  wear  it. 

10.  One  fatality,  Susquehanna  River 
North  Branch,  Bradford  County,  7/11/97, 
1:50  p.m.,  Friday. 

A 5 1-year-old  fisherman  lost  his  life  when 
he  fell  overboard  from  his  16-foot  open 
motorboat.  The  victim  had  just  launched 
to  go  fishing  and  was  proceeding  at  idle 
speed  through  the  slow,  no-wake  zone,  when 
witnesses  at  the  launch  saw  him  thrashing 
in  the  water.  They  attempted  a rescue,  but 
by  the  time  they  launched  their  boat  and 
traveled  the  400  yards  to  the  site  of  the  mis- 
hap, the  victim  had  disappeared  beneath  the 
surface.  The  water  was  six  to  nine  feet  deep 
at  the  location  of  the  accident.  There  were 
wearable  PFDs  on  board  the  boat,  packed 
neatly  in  a compartment. 

11.  One  fatality,  Lake  Erie,  Erie  County, 
7/24/97,  4:30  p.m.,  Thursday. 

A 26-year-old  fisherman  lost  his  life  when 
he  fell  overboard  from  his  14-foot  open 
motorboat.  The  victim  was  fishing  with 
another  person  about  1 / 4- mile  off  shore  in 
his  newly  purchased,  small,  and  overloaded 
boat  There  were  two-  to  three-foot  seas  from 
a northeast  wind.  While  underway,  the  boat 
went  into  the  trough  of  a wave  and  picked 
up  speed  as  the  back  end  lifted.  The  bow 
plowed  into  the  oncoming  wave  and  rolled 
the  boat  toward  starboard.  Both  the  opera- 
tor and  his  passenger  were  thrown  over- 
board. The  boat  circled  back  toward  the  two 
men  in  the  water,  causing  them  to  swim 
down  to  clear  the  boat  Both  men  then  began 
to  swim  toward  shore.  After  15  minutes  the 
victim  complained  that  his  boots  were  filling 
with  water  and  getting  heavy.  He  was  in 
seven  to  eight  feet  of  water  when  he  went 
under.  The  passenger  made  it  to  shore  and 
got  help.  A private  boat  recovered  the  vic- 
tim 30  yards  off  shore  in  five  feet  of  water. 
The  boat  was  improperly  loaded  and  the 
passenger  was  sitting  on  a pedestal  seat  while 
underway.  A boat  of  this  size  is  not  appro- 
priate for  Lake  Erie.  There  were  two  Type 
II  PFDs  on  board,  but  they  had  ruptured 
chambers  and  were  not  in  serviceable  con- 
dition. In  addition,  they  were  not  readily 
accessible,  but  were  stowed  in  a compart- 
ment behind  other  gear. 

12.  One  fatality,  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Pike 
County,  8/16/97,  4:15  p.m.,  Saturday. 

A 48-year-old  man  lost  his  life  when  the 
23-foot  sailboat  in  which  he  was  a passen- 
ger capsized.  A very  strong  storm  hit  the 
lake  suddenly  with  high  winds,  possibly  a 
micro  burst  There  is  evidence  that  the  winds 


were  accompanied  by  a water  spout.  The 
boat  was  still  under  sail  and  heeled  hard 
to  starboard  when  the  wind  hit,  spilling 
all  eight  people  on  board  into  the  water. 
One  child  on  board  made  it  to  shore.  Six 
other  people  were  picked  up  by  a pontoon 
boat.  PFDs  were  onboard,  but  the  victim 
had  not  worn  one. 

13.  One  fatality,  Allegheny  River, 
Venango  County,  8/24/97,  6:50  p.m., 
Sunday. 

A 43-year-old  man  lost  his  life  when  his 
15-foot  canoe  capsized  in  the  swift  current 
in  the  “Oil  City  riffle.”  The  victim  and 
another  paddler  were  coming  through  a 
riffle  under  a bridge  when  they  turned 
sideways  and  capsized.  The  two  occupants 
attempted  to  right  the  boat,  but  were  un- 
able to  do  so.  The  survivor’s  PFD  was  dry- 
rotted  and  came  off.  The  boat  spun  and 
rolled  as  it  traveled  through  the  swift  water. 
The  survivor  was  spotted  by  another  boater, 
who  helped  her  aboard  and  took  her  to 
shore.  Emergency  response  personnel 
arrived  and  warmed  the  hypothermic  sur- 
vivor. The  victim  had  disappeared  beneath 
the  surface.  The  victim  was  not  wearing 
alifejacketatthetimeofthemishap.  There 
was  only  one  PFD  onboard,  and  it  was  not 
serviceable.  The  water  temperature  was 
64  degrees,  so  sudden  immersion  into  the 
cool  water  or  hypothermia  may  have  been 
a factor. 

14.  One  fatality,  Penn  Estates  Highland 
Lake,  Monroe  County,  9/8/97, 2:30  a.m., 
Monday. 

A 22-year-old  man  lost  his  life  when  the 
flat-bottomed  rowboat  he  was  helping 
paddle  capsized.  The  victim  and  two  other 
persons  found  the  boat  and  hand  paddled 
it  out  onto  the  small  lake.  The  boat’s  ca- 
pacity was  for  two  people  and  2 1 0 pounds, 
so  it  was  overloaded.  They  were  not  making 
very  good  progress,  so  all  three  decided  to 
paddle  on  one  side  of  the  boat.  This  caused 
the  boat  to  capsize,  placing  all  three  men 
in  the  water.  One  of  the  paddlers  saw  a 
light  on  shore  and  was  able  to  swim  30 
yards  to  shore.  Another  paddler  also  made 
it  to  shore  nearby.  The  victim,  described 
as  an  average  swimmer,  was  observed  trying 
to  swim,  but  then  disappeared  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water.  There  were  no  PFDs 
on  board.  Alcohol  use  was  a major  fac- 
tor in  this  accident. 

15.  One  missing,  Allegheny  River, 
Venango  County,  10/28/97,  4:00  p.m. 
(approx.),  Tuesday. 

A 60-year-old  man  is  missing  because 
of  an  accident  in  which  he  probably  cap- 


sized his  16-foot  canoe.  The  missing  boater 
purchased  the  canoe  earlier  in  the  day.  He 
had  gone  home,  changed  his  clothes,  and 
took  the  canoe  to  his  camp.  His  pick-up 
truck  was  noticed  at  the  camp  by  a neigh- 
bor, who  became  concerned  when  the  vic- 
tim was  not  seen.  The  neighbor  called  the 
victim’s  wife  and  911. 
indicating  that  the  cant 
to  the  river’s  edge  from  the  truck.  The  camp 
and  pick-up  were  unlocked,  indicating  that 
the  victim  did  not  expect  to  be  gone  for  an 
extended  period.  The  canoe  was  recovered 
the  same  day,  downstream  from  the  camp. 
The  victim  did  not  have  a PFD  with  him 
at  the  time  of  the  mishap.  He  is  still  missing 
as  of  this  writing. 

16.  One  missing,  Allegheny  River,  Warren 
County,  10/29/97, 4:25  p.m.,  Wednesday. 

A 2 1-year-old  man  is  missing  because  of 
an  accident  in  which  he  fell  overboard  from 
a 10-foot  hovercraft.  The  missing  boater 
was  testing  the  craft  he  had  purchased 
earlier  in  the  day.  Though  he  was  out  of 
sight  at  the  time,  witnesses  heard  the 
throttle  go  from  full  to  idle.  They  thought 
they  heard  calls  for  help  when  they  saw  the 
boat  still  under  power  on  the  river  and  the 
victim  in  the  water,  trying  to  swim.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  victim  disappeared  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  cold  river.  The  victim 
had  no  boating  experience  or  formal  in- 
struction in  boating  safety.  He  could  not 
swim,  and  there  were  no  PFDs  on  board 
the  boat.  The  victim  is  missing  as  of  this 
writing. 

17.  One  fatality,  Kishacoquillas  Creek, 
Mifflin  County,  11/9/97, 1:45  p.m.,  Sunday. 

A 47-year-old  man  lost  his  life  when  his 
10-foot  kayak  capsized  in  the  hydraulic 
below  a low-head  dam.  He  and  two  other 
paddlers  were  going  downstream  when  the}’ 
encountered  the  dam.  The  first  paddler 
went  over  the  dam  and  capsized.  The  victim 
followed  and  also  capsized.  The  third 
paddler  made  it  to  shore  above  the  dam 
and  proceeded  downstream  to  assist  his 
friends,  who  were  trapped  in  the  hydrau- 
lic. The  paddler  on  shore  pushed  his  kayak 
out  to  the  men  fighting  for  their  lives  in 
the  backwash  from  the  dam.  The  first 
paddler  made  it  to  shore.  The  victim 
washed  au-ay  from  the  dam,  but  appeared 
to  be  unconscious.  Emergency  personnel 
were  quickly  dispatched  to  the  scene,  but 
the  victim  never  regained  consciousness. 
He  was  wearing  a PFD. 

Dan  Martin  is  the  Commission 
Boating  Safety  Education  Manager. 
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ThoseMfetched  Snell  flies 


For  those  of  you  under  40,  a snell  fly 

isn’t  something  you  pick  off  the  water 
and  try  to  match  with  something  in  your 
fly  box.  A snell  fly  is  a wet  fly.  It  was 
lashed  to  the  business  end  of  a four-  or 
five-inch  length  of  “catgut.”  The  other 
end  had  a small  loop.  It  was  designed  to 
attach  to  one  of  the  loops  on  your  fly 
leader.  There  was  a “hand”  loop,  a 
“dropper”  loop  and  bare  leader  for  the 
“point”  fly. 

The  leader  material  was  rather  stiff 
and  tended  to  coil.  You  rubbed  it 
through  a piece  of  rubber,  but  it  never 
got  straight.  The  tied-in  leader  loops  ^ 
picked  up  dirt  and  frothed  the  water, 
so  most  people  just  tied 
their  own  and  looped  the 
snell  fly  behind  a leader  u 'A 

knot.  No  one  used  one  of  k \ 
your  dainty  4X  leader  tippets,  V '] 
though.  I would  judge  mine 
would  test,  more  or  less,  10  pounds 
by  today’s  standards. 

The  line  was  enameled  and  came  in 
sizes.  HCH  was  a popular  size  for  gen- 
eral use.  It  would  float  for  a while  when 
you  just  bought  it.  However,  all  you  had 
to  do  was  look  at  it  wrong  and  it 
cracked.  It  would  also  crack  if  you 
stepped  on  it,  dropped  it  on  a rock  or 
just  made  an  off-color  remark.  As  a re- 
sult, the  line  soon  got  waterlogged  and 
sank.  The  snell  flies  wrapped  around 
one  another  and  the  leader.  It  was  a 
mess  to  cast. 

My  rod  was  a Montague  nine-foot 
split  bamboo.  It  was  rated  as  a “medium 
action”  trout  rod,  and  it  was  twice  as  tall 
as  I was.  It  was  difficult  to  lay  out  a 
good  cast  with  it,  and  the  action  was  a 
little  soft-right  down  to  the  butt. 

None  of  your  fine-silk  lines  and  tour- 
nament-quality split  bamboo  rods  for 
my  set.  This  was  the  tail  end  of  the  De- 
pression. 


by  Ken  Hassler 


illustration-Ken  Hassler 


And  yet,  cumbersome  as  it  was,  it 
caught  fish-lots  of  them.  And  it  was  only 
in  recent  years  that  I figured  out  why. 

First  of  all,  you  had  to  fish  close.  You 
could  not  otherwise  get  a decent  cast. 

And  casts  were  almost  always  down- 
stream. You  kept  the  rod  tip  high  and 
the  line  in  the  water.  As  a result,  you  had 
almost  total  line  control  (short,  straight 
line,  and  close  to  the  bottom,  much  as  a 
modern  nympher). 

It  was  a lot  of  trouble  to  work  the  line 
back  and  cast  again,  so  you  simply  let  it 
in  the  water.  You  worked  it  around 
rocks,  stumps  and  riffles.  The  nine-foot 


A snell  fly  is  a wet  fly  of  the  late  1 930s.  It  was  lashed  to 
the  business  end  of  a four-  or  five-inch  length  of  “catgut” 
The  other  end  had  a small  bop.  It  was  designed  to  attach 
to  one  of  the  loops  on  your  fly  leader.  There  was  a “ hand ” 
loop , a “dropper”  loop  and  bare  leader  for  the  “point”  fly. 


length  let  you  get  just  a little  more 
reach.  Still,  you  were  close  enough  to 
see  the  flash  and  gauge  the  strike. 

And  the  snell  fly  setup  worked  deep. 
There  was  no  other  way  around  it.  The 
fly  rigging  was  heavy,  the  line  was  wa- 
ter-soaked right  down  to  the  string  and 
it  just  sank.  Most  modern  wet  fly  fish- 
ing tends  to  be  just  a tad  too  high  in  the 
water,  anyway.  But  with  the  Montague 
the  leader  just  dredged  the  bottom.  Got 
hung  up  a lot.  Twisted  the  line,  got 
hooks  wound  around  one  another.  It 
was  tough  fishing. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  all  those 
snags  were  tree  stumps.  Once  in  a 
while,  an  astonished  lunker  that  had 
never  before  seen  daylight  would  be 
dragged,  thrashing,  to  the  surface. 

When  that  happened,  you  just  dragged 
him  out.  The  ten-pound-plus  leader 
always  held.  You  seldom  broke  off  a fly. 

Took  the  Montague  out  the  other  day 
and  rigged  it  up  with  the  old  single- 
action Pflueger.  Now,  if  I can  just  tie 
up  some  snell  flies  and  find  some  old 
enameled  line  that  cracks...  O 
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Dave  Wolf 

Connections 

The  honeysuckle  scent  is  on  the  water 

and  sulfur  spinners  are  descending  to 
the  waiting  trout.  Upstream  an  elderly 
man  wades  a few  feet  off  the  grass-lined 
bank  and  casts  feebly.  He  flicks  the  fly 
and  allows  a short  drift.  He  picks  it 
from  the  water  and  flicks  it  again.  We 
are  on  our  last  fishing  trip  together  and 
we  both  know  it.  You  see,  Ken’s  heart  is 
bad  and  those  doctors  who  do  not  un- 
derstand trout  fishermen  had  advised 
him  that  he  should  be  at  home,  resting. 

It  would  prolong  his  life,  they  told  him- 
life  prolonged  without  the  dignity  that 
this  man  wore  on  his  sleeve.  His  passion 
for  trout  water  and  their  health  was 
never  in  question,  not  even  now,  when 
every  day  was  a personal  struggle.  He 
didn’t  talk  about  it  much.  We  just  knew. 

A fiery  warrior  is  always  a fiery  war- 
rior, and  Ken  wore  the  same  label  despite 
his  failing  health.  He  had  been  there  for 
all  the  major  battles,  and  he  was  passion- 
ate in  his  beliefs  and  convictions.  He 
had  lifted  the  banner  of  Trout  Unlimited 
to  the  highest  heights.  He  encouraged 
and  contributed  to  many  changes  in  the 
management  of  wild  trout.  He  was  ada- 
mant about  what  he  believed  was  good 
for  trout  and  what  he  thought  was  not. 

He  had  earned  the  respect  of  the  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  biologists  and  that 
of  industry  and  businesses,  who  knew 
that  this  man’s  heart  was  in  the  right 
place  and  that  he  had  the  intelligence  to 
keep  it  there.  Issues  are  never-ending 
and  the  battle  for  an  ailing  environment, 
constantly  changing.  One  has  to  wonder 
if  it  had  not  taken  its  toll  on  the  man  I 
knew  and  admired.  The  last  time  we  had 
talked,  trout  water  issues  l-=“~= — 1 — — 1 

surfaced,  and  Ken  told  me,  * — 

“Dave,  I just  can’t  talk  about  it.  It  upsets 
me,  and  I can  no  longer  handle  being 
upset.”  My  heart  dropped.  He  had  been 
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a fine  mentor.  He  had  taught  me  so 
much,  and  now  we  could  not  discuss 
issues  near  and  dear  to  the  both  of  us. 

I have  written  about  Ken  Sink  be- 
fore-and  in  this  magazine,  usually  one 
such  column  would  be  enough,  but  as 
trout  rise  to  sulfurs  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  his  image  comes  to  mind-making 
short,  precise  casts  and  taking  a good 
number  of  fish,  returning  to  the  bank 
to  rest,  and  then  casting  again.  Ken  had 
won  the  Ralph  W.  Abele  Award  before 
his  death,  and  it  was  a highlight  of  his 
long  life. 

We  remember  few  for  any  length  of 
time  after  their  passing,  but  we  are 
missing  an  important  part  of  history  if 
we  don’t  recall  the  warriors  of  our  time, 
the  ones  who  fought  the  wars  and  won 
the  battles;  the  ones  who  help  honey- 
suckle waft  across  the  waters  and  wild 
trout  to  rise  to  a magnificent  spinner 
fall  of  mayflies.  Ken  and  others  like 
him  have  left,  in  their  large  footsteps, 
clean,  flowing  water  and  surrounding 
habitat  that  allows  wild  trout  to  survive 
in  an  environment  filled  with  the  curse 
of  pollution. 

It  takes  time,  effort  and  a set  jaw  to 
hold  the  would-be  polluters  at  bay.  It 
requires  a caring  nature,  often  shielded 
by  what  many  would  consider  a gruff 
exterior,  to  get  the  job  done. 

A lifetime  of  caring,  of  taking  and 
giving,  of  knowing  which  battles  to 
fight  and  which  ones  to  leave  alone.  A 
quality  often  overlooked  is  one  who 
does  not  care  of  the  geographical  loca- 
tion of  a particular  stream  or  water- 
shed; it  matters  little  to  such  a person  if 
he  ever  finds  the  time  to  fish  there. 
What  matters  is  that  the  stream  is  part 
of  the  web,  a small  strand  of  water  that 
touches  all  it  passes  and  flows,  clean  or 
tainted,  to  other  rivers,  and  finally  to 
the  sea. 

A person  like  Ken  has  passed  the 
torch  to  others  of  like  mind.  The  need 
to  soothe  an  ego  is  not  an  ingredient  of 
such  a person,  for  that  is  not  a goal. 
There  is  no  monetary  or  political  gain 


set  in  such  a human  heart,  for  the 
tainted  person  cannot  carry  the  cleans- 
ing torch  we  need  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance our  most  valuable  resource.  Ken 
would  shun  any  attention,  but  accept 
awards  and  accolades  with  a modest, 
almost  embarrassed  smile.  He  told  me 
that  he  was  honored  to  receive  the 
Ralph  W.  Abele  Award,  but  that  there 
where  many  people  who  were  far  more 
deserving. 

Today,  many  are  fishing  the  waters  of 
this  great  state,  casting  in  hopes  of  a 
trophy  or  a limit,  without  thought  of 
the  resource  necessary  to  provide  such 
an  experience.  They  are  good  folks, 
busy  with  the  tasks  of  everyday  living, 
earning  a good  income  and  raising 
families. 

However,  the  web  of  waters  that  pro- 
vides sport  fishing  for  anglers  is  indeed 
the  web  connected  to  a long,  healthy 
life,  not  only  for  the  fish  we  pursue,  but 
for  our  children  and  their  children. 

The  honeysuckle  casts  its  perfume  on 
the  wind,  and  the  sulfurs  are  dipping 
and  diving  overhead,  ready  to  mate,  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  water  and  die-the  last 
cycle  of  a delicate  life. 

I envision  a man  I knew  so  well,  cast- 
ing to  the  trout  that  had  been  rising  to 
the  hapless  mayflies;  not  a frail  man, 
but  a warrior  for  clean  water  every- 
where. A man  who  loved  his  fishing 
and  the  preservation  of  the  same.  A 
man  with  a gruff  exterior  and  gentle 
heart-a  heart  that  weakened  with  time 
and  finally  gave  up-something  the  man 
would  never  have  done. 

New  warriors  have  emerged  to  re- 
place the  man,  and  after  his  death,  like 
in  all  others,  the  world  marches  on 
without  him.  Watershed  associations 
and  Adopt-a-Stream  have  bulging  mem- 
berships, and  the  concern  for  clean  wa- 
ter has  swelled  like  the  often  large 
waves  of  Lake  Erie,  tormented  by  a 
storm. 

Men  like  Ken  lead  the  way  before  we 
had  become  educated  to  the  need  for 
such  groups.  The  people  of  today,  with 
seasoning,  will  produce  more  and  more 
warriors.  Still,  it  is  well  to  remember 
some  of  those  who  lead  the  charge.  The 
memories  need  not  come  when  mayflies 
descend  upon  trout  waters.  Many  don’t 
fly  fish,  or  fish  for  trout.  But  all  water- 
ways need  warriors,  for  all  are  in  danger 
of  faltering  without  a watchful  eye,  the 
heart  of  a Ken  Sink,  and  the  convictions 
of  this  man,  who  stood  on  guard 
until  his  very  last  day. 
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by  Vic  Attardo 


The  cry  of  “Fish  on!”  cut  across  the 

morning  mist  on  the  river.  Through 
the  haze,  I watched  as  an  eager  angler 
leaped  to  the  stern  of  his  boat  and 
grabbed  a thumping  rod  attached  to  his 
downrigger.  Beside  us  on  the  water, 
another  boat  suddenly  came 
to  life. 

“We’re  next,”  my  partner, 

Ken  Koury,  said  softly. 

Sure  enough,  as  if  an  ad- 
vancing army  had  suddenly 
assaulted  our  defenses,  a rod 
over  the  stern  sprang  to  at- 
tention. Ken  took  the  vibrat- 
ing pole  and  echoed  the 
happy  words. 

“Fish  on,”  he  said. 

From  late  March  to  mid- 
June,  the  spirited  cry  is  heard 
on  both  East  and  West  Coast 
rivers  as  anglers  tangle  with 
the  trophy  known  as  the  American 
shad.  Vastly  different  from  the  “shad” 
bass  fishermen  follow,  the  anadromous 
river  species  can  weight  from  two  to  10 
pounds,  with  four-,  five-,  and  six-pound 
fish  quite  common. 

The  term  anadromous  means  that 
shad  live  in  salt  water  but  return  to 
fresh  water  to  spawn,  like  the  salmon 
and  coastal  steelhead.  It’s  the  spring 
spawning  run  that  anglers  target.  Mid- 
Atlantic  rivers  such  as  the  Connecticut, 
the  Hudson,  and  the  Delaware  support 
huge  numbers  of  migrating  shad-an 
estimated  half-million  fish 
make  the  run  on  the  Dela- 
ware alone.  While  on  the 
left  coast,  California’s  Sacra- 
mento and  Feather  rivers 
and  the  Columbia  in  Oregon 
also  support  a large  and  fa- 
mous fishery.  The  Colum- 
bia, with  perhaps  the 
Pacific’s  largest  pilgrimage, 
hosts  an  estimated  four  mil- 
lion shad. 

With  some  minor  differ- 
ences, fishing  techniques  on 
each  river  are  about  the 
same.  At  the  same  time,  new 


techniques  quickly  spread  beyond  a 
river’s  boundaries,  and  fishing  methods 
are  also  borrowed  from  other  piscato- 
rial pursuits. 

Primarily,  shad  are  caught  on  special- 
ized jigs  known  as  darts  as  well  as  on 


flutterspoons,  willow-leaf  blades  af- 
fixed to  gold  hooks.  Other  useful  shad 
enticers  include  spinners  and  wide-wob- 
bling spoons.  The  fly  fishing  set  casts 
an  assortment  of  wet  flies  and  some 
dries  later  in  the  season. 

The  choice  of  lures  represents  a scien- 
tific fact  that  shad  do  not  eat  during 
their  spawning  run.  Shad  folklore 
claims  they  attack  darts  and  spoons  out 
of  pure  aggression,  but  no  one  knows 
for  certain.  Anatomically,  a shad’s 
stomach  actually  shrinks  to  almost 
nothing  during  the  migration.  Once 


outside  the  ocean,  no  food  is  found  in 
their  systems. 

After  spawning,  most  shad  die,  and  the 
same  rivers  that  were  bright  with  mating 
fish  soon  became  clogged  with  dying  and 
decomposing  shad.  However,  some 

adults  do  survive  the  migration 
and  return  to  the  sea,  but  there  is 
no  feasible  angling  for  these  fish. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  newly 
hatched  shad  fry  grow,  they  be- 
come the  number  one  food  item 
for  many  other  fish  in  the  river. 

Before  an  angler  is  remotely 
ready  to  pursue  shad,  a few  char- 
acteristics of  the  fish’s  behavior 
should  be  understood.  For  start- 
ers, shad  are  primarily  channel- 
runners.  Unlike  largemouths, 
shad  don’t  hold  tight  to  weeds  to 
capture  prey;  they  don’t  gather 
around  rock  piles  like  perch  and 
walleyes,  and  they  don’t  dash  out  from 
cover  like  pike  and  muskies.  Instead, 
they  travel  in  tightly  packed  schools, 
and  they  are  nearly  always  on  the  move. 
In  addition,  shad  are  creatures  of  ex- 
treme genetic  habits.  If  the  river  bottom 
remains  stable  year  after  year,  you  can 
expect  schools  of  shad  to  use  the  same 
routes,  even  though  different  individu- 
als are  making  the  passage. 

In  periods  of  high  water,  shad  swim 
closer  to  the  banks,  so  channels  just  be- 
yond the  shoreline  usually  contain  fish. 
But  when  the  water  drops,  they  seek  the 
mid-river  cuts  and  stick  to  the 
deepest  courses.  No  one  has 
ever  devised  a formula  for 
which  current  and  depth  shad 
prefer,  but  their  constant  read- 
justment to  changing  condi- 
tions is  legendary. 

Fortunately  for  the  fisherman, 
shad  lend  themselves  to  a variety 
of  angling  approaches,  and  they 
can  be  caught  either  from  a boat 
or  from  shore.  Depending  on 
conditions,  an  angler  can  choose 
his  favored  approach  and  be  as 
successful  as  the  next  guy. 


Flutterspoons  are  available  in  a mind-boggling  array  of  color 
combinations.  What  works  one  day  doesn’t  always  work  the  next 
day.  However,  some  shad  anglers  pin  their  success  on  identifying 
seasonal  favorites  from  year  to  year. 
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For  landlubbers 

A substantial  number  of  shad  fisher- 
men pursue  their  quarry  while  wading. 
In  most  cases,  this  means  getting  into 
the  swiftly  moving  Delaware-often  to 
the  top  of  your  chest  waders-and  en- 
during all  the  trials  of  a cold  spring 
flow.  If  the  chill  isn’t  harsh  enough, 
there’s  the  repetitive  casting.  Figuring 
one  cast  a minute  over  five  hours  of 
fishing,  that’s  some  300  casts  for  a day’s 
outing.  Not  surprisingly  more  than  one 
wading  angler  has  developed  a serious 
case  of  “shad  shoulder”  by  mid-season. 

Facing  these  challenges,  the  tackle 
used  for  such  strenuous  fishing  is  criti- 
cal. Rods  too  stiff  or  too  short  for  long 
casts  won’t  help  the  angler  reach  his 
target.  Rods  with  no  backbone 
lengthen  the  fight  and  increase  the 
odds  of  losing  these  soft-mouthed  fish. 
For  my  money,  a 6 '/2-foot  to  7-foot  pole 
graded  for  '/4-ounce  to  s/8-ounce  lures 
and  6-  to  15-pound-test  line  is  the  base 
for  such  equipment.  The  rod  should 
have  a fast-action  tip  and  a flexible  mid- 
riff that  responds  to  the  bulldog  fight 
of  a big  river  fish.  A spinning  reel  filled 
with  at  least  150  yards  of  6-pound  test 
is  the  sportsman’s  winch.  Once 
hooked,  shad  make  long,  powerful 
runs,  using  the  current  for  assistance. 

A reel  with  substantial  gears  and  a 
smooth  drag  is  a must.  Avoid  the 
ultralight  stuff. 


In  periods  of  high  water, 
shad  swim  closer  to  the 
banks,  so  channels  just 
beyond  the  shoreline 
usually  contain  fish. 

Wading  shad  fishermen  are  now  toss- 
ing both  the  shad  dart  and  the 
flutterspoon.  Though  the  dart  averages 
a quarter-ounce  in  weight  and  the  spoon 
is  as  light  as  a feather,  both  require  addi- 
tional lead  to  get  the  offering  down  in 
the  water  column.  However,  no  fixed 
amount  of  weight  can  be  used  for  all 
locations.  Sometimes  a BB-sized  shot  is 
all  that  it  takes  in  a shallow  run,  while 
another  stretch  of  water  requires  a neck- 
lace of  heavy  size  7 shot.  Flutterspoon 
enthusiasts  use  bead  chain,  keel  sinkers, 
and  rubber  core  sinkers  of  various 
weights  to  drop  their  lures. 

A key  component  of  successful  shad 
fishing  is  the  placement  of  the  dart,  or 
spoon,  deep  in  the  water  column.  An 
old  adage  claimed  that  if  you  weren’t 
losing  darts  on  the  bottom,  you 
wouldn’t  catch  shad.  Unfortunately, 
this  overstated  axiom  was  often  believed, 
so  a lot  of  darts  were  lost  unnecessarily. 
The  truth  is,  a dart  or  spoon  should 
drift  close  to  the  bottom  to  be  effective, 
but  no  lure  is  potent  hung  up  on  a rock. 


Location  is  an  important  element  in 
all  fishing  and  particularly  so  when 
casting  to  shad.  Because  the  object  is  to 
obtain  “a  good  drift”  that  allows  the 
lure  to  travel  at  a certain  speed  and  for 
a substantial  distance,  the  right  piece  of 
water  will  increase  the  angler’s  odds. 

During  the  migration,  the  best  target 
for  wading  anglers  is  the  mid-section  of 
a long  run.  A deep  slick  containing  a 
number  of  large  rocks  behind  which 
swimming  fish  can  take  a short 
breather  is  ideal.  Later,  when  the  shad 
are  performing  their  ritual  spawning 
dance,  a good  area  to  work  is  near  the 
tailout  of  a pool,  a gathering  spot  for 
the  spawning  fish. 

To  fish  a run,  quarter  your  cast 
across  or  slightly  downstream,  depend- 
ing on  the  current  speed.  Avoid  casting 
too  far  upstream  because  your  line  will 
get  caught  in  the  rocks  before  the  dart 
passes  your  position.  After  the  cast,  let 
the  dart  drop  into  the  water  column 
while  maintaining  a slack-free  connec- 
tion to  the  lure.  As  the  dart  glides 
through  the  run,  jig  it  slightly  every  few 
yards  with  a short,  wrist-lifting  move- 
ment. Follow  the  dart  with  your  rod  tip 
and  prevent  slack  from  forming  on  the 
surface  behind  the  dart.  Drift  the  lure 
only  as  far  as  you  have  cast.  Do  not  in- 
troduce additional  line  into  the  drift. 
This  will  surely  result  in  a dart  that 
hangs  up  on  the  bottom.  At  the  end  of 


Shad  are  primarily  channel-runners.  Unlike 
largemouths,  shad  don’t  hold  tight  to  weeds  to 
capture  prey;  they  don’t  gather  around  rock  piles 
like  perch  and  walleyes,  and  they  don’t  dash  out 
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the  drift,  let  the  dart  swing  in  a wide  arc 
through  the  current.  This  swing  is  of- 
ten when  shad  strike. 

When  using  a flutterspoon,  much  of 
the  same  technique  is  used,  but  less  jig- 
ging is  done  because  the  light  spoon 
does  not  respond  well  to  this  action.  In 
addition,  many  flutterspoon  anglers 
prefer  to  reel  in  the  spoon  slowly  as  the 
lure  makes  a downstream  arc,  thus 
maintaining  a closer  contact  with  the 
spoon.  Depending  on  one’s  position 
and  the  current  speed,  a flutterspoon 
can  be  cast  and  very  slowly  reeled  in 
after  it  sinks  into  the  water  column. 
This  is  a very  effective  way  of  maintain- 
ing a tight  line  and  also  preventing  a 
fish  from  swallowing  the  lure. 


It  sounds  simple  enough,  but  some 
anglers  master  the  drift  better  than  oth- 
ers. A few  develop  a heightened  sense 
of  feeling,  knowing  their  darts  and 
spoons  are  moving  through  the  water  at 
the  right  depth  and  along  a certain 
path.  These  anglers  sometimes  strike  at 
the  end  of  the  drift  sensing  that  a shad 
is  about  to  hit.  They  talk  about  feeling 
the  fish  “breathe  on  their  hook”  before 
feeling  its  weight. 

Welcome  aboard 

There  is  nothing  like  fighting  a shad 
while  wading,  but  as  I’ve  learned  since 
launching  a tri-haul  in  the  Delaware, 
anglers  in  a dry  craft  certainly  have  the 
life.  You  can  drink  coffee,  eat  donuts 


and  subs,  and  stay  wrapped  in  warm 
clothing.  You  don’t  cast  as  much,  so 
the  shoulders  don’t  get  as  sore,  and  you 
can  even  listen  to  music  or  a ballgame 
on  the  radio  while  bringing  in  those 
shad.  In  addition  to  comfort,  boaters 
have  one  real  advantage  over 
shorebound  anglers.  Anchored  in  the 
current,  they  can  position  themselves 
atop  the  river’s  main  conduits  where 
the  shad  are  running  hot  and  heavy. 

As  for  technique,  two  types  of  fishing 
seem  to  dominate  the  spring  boating 
scene-flatlining  and  downrigging.  A 
few  boaters  effectively  troll  for  shad  and 
some  even  drift  along,  picking  up  stray 
fish,  but  this  is  risky  in  a crowded  river, 
and  it  carries  a low  percentage. 
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Until  a few  years  ago,  fladining  with 
shad  darts  was,  by  far,  the  most  com- 
mon method  for  taking  shad  on  many 
rivers.  Flatlining  is  a simple  technique 
requiring  no  additional  equipment  be- 
sides rod,  reel,  line,  lure,  and  weights. 

Using  a 6-  or  6 '/2-foot  medium-ac- 
tion spinning  rod,  6-  or  8-pound-test 
line,  a number  of  splitshot,  and  a dart 
of  varying  weight,  the  lure  is  simply  left 
to  drift  some  25  feet  or  more  behind  the 
boat.  The  amount  of  splitshot  and  the 
size  of  the  dart  help  the  angler  achieve 
the  depth  necessary  to  intercept  the 
shad.  Keel  sinkers,  swivels,  and  long 
leaders  are  also  helpful  in  getting  the 
dart  down  to  the  fish. 


But  flatlining  is  an  imprecise 
method.  Often  shad  get  locked  into  a 
mode,  or  mood,  traveling  anywhere 
from  a foot  off  the  bottom  to  a few  feet 
from  the  surface.  Ideally,  once  you 
catch  a fish  at  a particular  depth,  you 
want  to  reset  your  lures  at  the  same  lo- 
cation. But  with  flatlining,  it’s  difficult 
to  duplicate  the  presentation.  It’s  hard 
to  determine  how  much  line  you  should 
put  out  again.  One  trick,  however,  is  to 
mark  your  line  above  the  reel  with  a 
magic  marker  as  the  shad  hits.  After 
the  fight,  reset  the  line  so  the  marker  is 
in  the  same  position. 

Downrigging 

The  imprecise  presentation  of 
flatlining  changed  when  the  science  of 
downrigging  came  to  the  shad  scene. 
While  it  was  initially  believed  that 
downrigging  would  result  in  early  sea- 
son catches  in  colder  water,  the  shad 
proved  to  be  too  temperature-orien- 
tated for  that  to  occur  regularly.  Still, 
downriggers  have  quickly  showed  their 
worth  with  the  ability  to  hold  a lure  at  a 
specific  depth  for  an  indefinite  period. 

By  using  a line  counter  or  by  count- 
ing the  number  of  turns  on  the 
downrigger  spool,  anglers  can  precisely 
place  their  lures  at  a desired  depth. 
Studying  the  boat’s  sonar  readings, 
fishermen  can  drop  their  spoons  at  the 
level  where  the  shad  are  running,  or 
stagger  a number  of  lines  at  varying 
depths  to  determine  where  the  fish 
might  strike.  Once  established,  all  the 
lines  can  be  placed  at  the  exact  depth 
over  and  over  and  over  again. 

Of  course,  downrigging  requires  ad- 
ditional equipment,  including  telescop- 
ing or  fixed-arm  downriggers,  cannon 
balls,  clips,  wire  cable,  and  a different 
class  of  rods.  I have  used  my  regular 
spinning  rods  in  the  rod  holders,  but 
have  come  to  prefer  a heavier,  longer 
rod  for  downrigging.  Instead  of  spin- 
ning equipment,  I use  conventional,  or 
casting,  equipment  in  the  stern.  The 
exception  is  the  one  “bait  runner”  spin- 
ning reel  I own,  but  unfortunately, 
these  reels  did  not  achieve  much  popu- 
larity and  are  now  hard  to  find. 

My  conventional  rods  measure  7 feet 
and  have  a medium  action.  I get  ner- 
vous watching  a thin,  light-action  rod 
spend  its  day  bent  over  in  a 
downrigging  position.  My  reels  are  also 
beefier,  and  I favor  a casting  reel 
spooled  with  at  least  200  yards  of  12- 
pound  test.  A 6-  to  10-pound  cannon 


ball  sits  below  the  brace  with  some  50 
feet  of  wire  on  the  spool. 

Downrigging  has  also  elevated  the 
position  of  the  flutterspoon  in  shad 
fishing  to  the  point  at  which  few  an- 
glers are  using  darts  behind  this  heavy 
equipment.  The  willow-shaped 
flutterspoons  have  a long-shank  gold 
hook  soldered  onto  the  concave  side, 
and  their  action  in  the  water  describes 
a tight  or  wide  wobble,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  blade,  the  current,  and 
the  line  that’s  used. 

My  typical  set-up  consists  of  a reel 
spooled  with  12-pound  test  but  with  a 
6-pound-test  leader  of  five  to  seven 
feet.  Joining  the  line  and  leader  is  a 
bead  chain  swivel  to  prevent  line  twist. 
A number  of  splitshot  are  sometimes 
placed  ahead  of  the  leader  to  prevent 
the  spoon  from  riding  up  in  the 
current. 

I mention  that  the  leader  is  actually 
lighter  than  the  main  line  and  for  a 
good  reason.  Flutterspoons  lose  their 
attractive  action  with  heavier  line,  and 
it’s  the  flashing,  colorful  wobble  that 
makes  shad  strike. 

One  of  the  real  tricks  in 
downrigging  for  shad  is  setting  the 
right  tension  on  the  release.  River  an- 
glers face  strong  currents,  and  the  ten- 
sion can  be  set  too  light,  causing  the 
line  to  release  without  a fish  striking, 
or  they  can  be  set  to  too  tight,  so  it 
foils  the  pull  of  a shad  and  doesn’t 
readily  release  on  a strike. 

To  conquer  these  concerns,  I use  a 
light-pressure  clip  and  a trick.  Instead 
of  simply  inserting  the  line  into  the 
middle  of  the  rubber  clip,  I place  the 
line  close  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  re- 
lease and  make  four  or  five  overhand 
turns  with  the  line  outside  the  clip. 
This  prevents  the  line  from  slipping 
through  the  downrigger.  It  works 
wonderfully. 

Frankly,  when  the  shad  are  running 
strong,  I like  to  experience  their  fight 
both  from  a boat  and  while  wading.  I 
start  the  early,  cooler  season  sitting 
comfortably  in  the  anchored  tri-hull. 
But  as  the  weather  warms,  I follow  the 
schools  far  upriver,  attacking  them 
with  a limber  spinning  rod,  and  then 
with  a fly  outfit.  I wouldn’t  want  to  be 
locked  into  one  method,  and  I’d  miss 
experiencing  all  three.  With  so  many 
shad  swimming  up  the  Delaware  in 
the  spring,  one  or  all  of  these  tech- 
niques should  be  right  for  you. 
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Piranha  are  not  native  fish 

Although  Blair  County  is  certainly  not 
a part  of  the  Amazon  ecosystem,  I’ve  had 
a couple  of  unusual  catches  that  would 
make  you  wonder.  Two  piranha  were 
caught  in  local  waters  during  one  year.  One 


was  about  seven  pounds  and  was  caught 
in  a pond  near  Tyrone.  There  is  some 
question  if  this  fish  was  alive  when  caught. 
I also  had  a small  one,  about  8 to  10  inches 
long,  caught  in  a stream  near  Hollidays- 
burg.  This  one  was  definitely  alive,  because 
it  and  a partner  attempted  to  attack  a small 
largemouth  bass  that  the  angler  had  hooked. 
On  a later  cast,  he  was  able  to  catch  it. 

Our  fisheries  people  assured  me  that 
these  fish  could  not  survive  our  local  win- 
ters. I think  that  these  fish  were  pets  that 
individuals  released  in  local  waters  for 
unknown  reasons.  Even  though  they  prob- 
ably won’t  survive  here,  this  clearly  shows 
that  people  should  be  careful  in  dispos- 
ing of  unwanted  pets. -WCO  Walter  Rosser, 
Blair  County. 

Mother  Nature 

Last  spring  I found  a large  tree  that  had 
fallen,  blocking  Post  Hill  Road.  I called 
township  workers  and  they  began  cutting 
the  tree.  Suddenly,  I heard  a big  crack  and 
then  something  screaming.  A nest  of  squir- 


rels had  been  inside  the  tree  and  had  fallen 
on  the  road.  I picked  up  the  babies,  put 
them  in  a box,  and  placed  the  box  under 
the  heat  vent  in  my  car.  I took  them  home 
to  my  wife,  Dawn.  She  is  known  to  many 
as  “Mother  Nature”  for  nursing  sick  ani- 
mals to  health. 

The  three  babies  looked  like  little  mon- 
keys with  little  hair.  Their  eyes  were  still 
closed,  so  we  had  little  hope  for  them. 
Nevertheless,  Dawn  was  able  to  get  them 
to  drink  from  little  bottles  used  for  baby 
rabbits  and  kittens.  She  kept  them  in  a 
box  on  an  electric  heating  pad.  They  loved 
to  climb  up  our  shirts  and  snuggle.  We 
found  a wildlife  rehabilitator  who  was  able 
to  keep  them  to  maturity  and  release  them 
to  the  wild.  It  was  rewarding  to  give  a hand 
to  help  three  helpless  animals  survive. 
However,  keeping  wild  animals  without  a 
license  to  do  so  is  illegal  and  it  is  usually 
best  to  leave  wildlife  alone  to  fend  for  it- 
self.-WCO  Larry  Bundy,  Wyoming  County. 

All  in  the  name 

Last  spring  while  I was  stocking  trout, 
an  individual  reached  into  my  patrol  ve- 
hicle and  stole  my  binoculars  from  the 
dashboard.  What  he  didn’t  realize  was  that 
the  landowner  was  watching  from  her 
window.  She  went  to  the  door  and  yelled 
at  the  man.  She  then  came  across  the  road 
and  informed  me  that  he  had  taken  some- 
thing from  my  vehicle.  I checked  and  found 
that  my  binoculars  were  missing.  She  gave 


a description  of  this  person  and  said  that 
he  ran  down  the  road  to  the  next  stop. 

I went  to  the  next  stop  and  found  a man 
matching  the  description.  Of  course,  he 
denied  that  he  had  taken  anything.  One 
of  my  deputies  brought  the  woman  to 
positively  identify  the  thief.  I called  the 
state  police  for  assistance.  While  waiting, 
one  of  the  stocking  helpers  found  my  bin- 
oculars along  the  road.  The  thief  had 
tossed  them  there  after  the  woman  had 
yelled  at  him. 


Trooper  Gill  arrived  and  took  charge  of 
the  investigation.  After  being  taken  to  the 
state  police  barracks  in  handcuffs,  the  man 
confessed  to  the  theft.  At  a hearing,  he 
pleaded  guilty  and  was  fined  and  given 
community  service  by  picking  up  litter 
along  the  stream  where  we  were  stocking 
that  day. 

Praise  must  be  given  to  the  landowner 
who  got  involved  and  for  the  person  who 
found  and  returned  my  binoculars.  It  is 
also  quite  fitting  for  a trooper  named  “Gill” 
to  assist  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission.- 
WCO  Gary  Slutter,  Schuylkill  County. 

Learn  your  buoys 

It  was  late  July  and  I had  just  finished 
replacing  a shoal  marker  buoy  on  a large, 
shallow  gravel  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Crooked 
Creek  on  the  Allegheny  River.  As  I drifted 
downriver  while  cleaning  mud  from  the 
patrol  boat,  I heard  a motorboat  “revving 


up”  as  it  left  the  mouth  of  Crooked  Creek. 
I turned  just  in  time  to  see  the  boat,  at  top 
speed,  run  aground  on  the  rocks  not  100 
feet  from  the  buoy.  Even  at  a distance  of 
200  yards,  the  noise  of  the  collision 
sounded  ominous  and  rather  unhealthy 
for  the  boat’s  lower  unit.  To  my  surprise, 
the  skipper  was  able  to  shove  off  and  pro- 
ceed upriver.  A note  of  caution  to  all  boat- 
ers-learn  to  recognize  all  buoys  and  heed 
their  warnings.- WCO  Bruce  Gundlach,  west- 
ern Armstrong  County. 

Hang  on! 

As  part  of  WCO  Training  School,  cadets 
were  sent  to  the  field  twice-first  in  April, 
concentrating  on  Fish  Law  enforcement 
and  the  opening  of  trout  season,  and  later 
in  May  and  June  for  boat  training.  My  first 
field  assignment  in  May  was  with  WCO 
Don  Lauver  in  northern  Chester  County. 
Because  my  boat  trailering  experience  was 
limited,  WCO  Lauver  suggested  I practice 
launching  and  retrieving  his  boat  on 
Struble  Lake.  When  we  arrived  at  the  lake, 
we  discovered  a family  picnicking  near  the 
boat  ramp.  While  some  of  my  colleagues 
might  have  considered  going  somewhere 
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else,  I proceeded  to  provide  the  Saturday 
afternoon  entertainment  for  the  family 
picnic.  After  watching  me  repeatedly  back 
the  trailer  in  and  out  of  the  water  (and 
sometimes  missing  the  water),  the  family 
packed  to  leave,  but  not  without  first  asking 
WCO  Lauver,  who  was  sitting  in  the  boat 
providing  me  direction,  if  he  was  sure  he 
was  safe  up  there.- WCO  Robert  Croll,  South- 
east Region. 

Living  some  history 

While  on  my  last  week  of  field  training 
in  Philadelphia  with  WCO  Leo  George,  I 
was  given  the  opportunity  to  visit,  tour, 
and  study  the  Fairmount  Park  fish  ladder 
on  the  Schuylkill  River.  In  addition  to 
learning  about  the  basic  yet  intricate  con- 
struction of  this  multi-million  dollar  de- 
vice, designed  to  facilitate  fish  migration, 
which  is  fascinating  in  itself,  I was  fortu- 
nate to  see  two  live  species  of  fish  for  the 
first  time-an  American  shad  and  an  Ameri- 
can eel.  Even  though  the  time  was  mid- 
June,  the  shad  were  still  migrating.  Even 
more  importantly,  I realized  it  was  for  this 
very  purpose  that  the  Fish  and  Boat  Com- 
mission was  created  more  than  130  years 
ago.  Watching  the  shad  migrate  around 
this  low-head  dam  was  like  reliving  a 
moment  in  our  agency’s  history.-WCO 
George  Geisler,  northern  York  County. 

Reaping  what  we  sow 

While  on  foot  patrol  on  the  Allegheny 
River  last  spring,  I approached  two  men 
and  a small  boy  who  was  about  five  years 
old.  After  inspecting  their  fishing  licenses, 
I inquired  if  they  had  been  catching  any 
fish.  They  both  replied  “No,  haven’t  gotten 
a bite.”  As  I turned  around  to  leave  the 
area,  the  small  boy  said,  “Uncle  Josh,  that 
ain’t  so,  you  caught  those  two  fish  you  put 
in  the  rocks.”  As  I turned  back  around, 
the  two  men  were  telling  the  boy  to  be  quiet. 

Taking  a closer  look,  I discovered  that 
two  bass  (caught  out  of  season)  had  been 
placed  under  a large  rock.  After  issuing 
a citation  for  the  bass,  I asked  the  men  if 
they  thought  this  was  a good  way  to  show 
children  how  to  “get  one  over”  on  the  sys- 
tem. They  didn’t  have  an  answer. 

This  situation  reminds  me  that  we  do 
indeed  reap  what  we  sow,  and  out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  comes  the  truth.- WCO 
George  Gemer,  eastern  Allegheny  County. 


Adjusting  to  change 

I am  amazed  at  how  quickly  wildlife 
adjust  to  a changing  environment.  I have 
patrolled  Lake  Nockamixon,  Nockamixon 
State  Park,  for  many  years,  and  in  the  late 
1970s  and  early  1980s,  it  was  a rare  site  to 
see  any  kind  of  fish-eating  bird  or  water- 
fowl  on  the  lake.  Following  the  introduc- 
tion of  striped  bass  hybrids,  follow-up 
stockings  of  alewife  and  gizzard  shad  were 
made  to  provide  forage  primarily  for  the 
hybrids.  As  these  forage  species  prolifer- 
ated, sightings  of  birds  such  as  gulls,  cor- 
morants, mergansers,  great  blue  herons, 
ospreys,  common  loons,  green  herons,  and 
kingfishers  became  more  common.  There 
have  even  been  occasional  sightings  ofbald 
eagles.  Some  of  these  species,  such  as  the 
gulls,  cormorants,  herons,  kingfishers,  and 
ospreys,  can  be  commonly  observed 
throughout  most  of  the  spring,  summer, 
and  fall. 

Pesticide  bans  have  allowed  the  expan- 
sion of  the  population  of  many  of  these 
species.  However,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
main  drawing  card  at  Lake  Nockamixon 
is  the  abundance  of  alewife  and  gizzard 
shad.- WCO  Stanley  Plevyak,  northern  Bucks 
County. 

Caught  in  the  act 

On  a recent  fisheries  survey  of  Slate  Run, 
Lycoming  County,  I witnessed  an  act  of 
nature  I won’t  soon  forget.  The  crew  had 
just  finished  a long  day  of  stream 
electrofishing  and  was  returning  to  the 
truck.  Everyone  was  walking  an  adjacent 
trail  while  I decided  to  walk  in  the  stream 
to  collect  a couple  of  stream-width  mea- 
surements. Suddenly,  a large  water  snake 
dived  into  the  water  just  ahead  of  me.  I 
stopped  to  watch  when  all  of  the  sudden, 
the  snake  surfaced  with  a 7-inch  brewn 


trout  firmly  in  its  grasp.  The 
snake  had  the  trout  by  the 
head  and  made  quite  a com- 
motion as  it  tried  to  subdue  its  prize.  My 
interest  got  the  best  of  me,  so  I reached 
out  and  caught  both  the  snake  and  fish 
in  one  of  our  long-handled  nets  we  use  for 
surveying.  After  I looked  at  these  creatures 
for  a minute  or  two,  the  snake  dropped 
the  trout  and  slithered  away.  Amazingly, 
the  trout  flipped  out  of  my  net  and  bolted 
for  some  nearby  cover,  no  worse  for  the 
wear  .-Bob  Weber,  Coldwater  Unit  Technician, 
Fisheries  Management  Division. 

Uh,  not  in  the  house.  Junior 

When  I speak  to  school  or  scouting 
groups,  I generally  talk  about  water  safety 
or  reptiles  and  amphibians.  My  choice  of 
talking  about  water  safety  is  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  of  protecting  our  youth.  How- 
ever, I often  opt  for  “those  slimy,  scaly 
things”  because  I’ve  always  been  fascinated 
with  them  and  I truly  believe  they  suffer 
from  many  common  misconceptions.  As 
a result,  I think  I’ve  persuaded  some  area 
youths  to  have  a greater  appreciation  for 
these  creatures. 

Some  recent  events  close  to  home  have 
started  to  make  me  wonder  if  I might  not 
have  to  change  my  ways.  You  see,  it  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  live  pick- 
erel frog  in  my  pocket,  or  the  two-lined  sala- 
manders in  the  sink,  or  the  “pet”  garter 
snakes  in  the  strawberry  patch,  or  the  mud- 
covered  box  turtle  turned  loose  on  the 
freshly  cleaned  living  room  carpet. 

Which  event  should  I actually  credit  for 
forcing  this  change?  I don’t  know,  but  the 
four-year-old  handing  mommy  a freshly 
discarded,  five-foot  skin  from  “Daddy’s 
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moving  mouse  trap  that  he  keeps  in  the 
boating  shed”  certainly  did  not  help ! -WCO 
Janies  Vatter,  Greene  County. 

What  a break! 

Finally,  after  nearly  10  months  of  train- 
ing and  seven  months  as  a seasonal  Wa- 
terways Conservation  Officer,  I was 
assigned  to  the  Cameron  County  district. 
My  first  stream  stocking  occurred  March 
13  on  Kettle  Creek.  After  stocking  4,000 
trout  with  about  10  dedicated  sportsmen, 
one  gentleman  named  Jack  Gaylord  called 
out  “break  time.”  Jack  led  me  back  to  his 
vehicle.  He  opened  the  door  and  there  sat 
cooked  shrimp,  cocktail  sauce,  sandwiches, 


two  types  of  cheese,  pepperoni,  deer  bo- 
logna, and  soda.  What  a treat  after  a long 
day  of  work!  I’m  glad  Mr.  Gaylord  didn’t 
help  out  my  fellow  officer  Ed  Brown  that 
day!  Thanks, Jack! -WCO  Walter Buckman, 
Cameron  County. 

Is  your  name  Goldilocks? 

I’m  fortunate  to  have  a dedicated  and 
reliable  bunch  of  anglers  who  assist  me  in 
stocking  the  waters  of  Carbon  County.  On 
one  occasion,  however,  I thought  I lost  one. 
The  Hoffmans-brothers  Bill  and  Bob, 
Bob’s  wife,  Susan,  and  son,  Bob,  Jr.-were 
assisting  me  on  one  of  the  final  stops  of 
the  day.  This  particular  stop  required  car- 
rying the  buckets  on  a trail  through  a 
heavily  wooded  area.  Everyone  had  gath- 
ered back  at  the  truck  except  for  Bob.  We 
waited  quite  a while.  Then  we  became 
concerned  when  he  hadn’t  returned. 

We  were  preparing  to  send  out  a search 
party  when  we  heard  a crashing  sound  in 
the  woods.  Bob  came  scrambling  out  of 
the  laurel,  red-faced  and  huffing  and  puff- 


ing. While  stocking  the  trout,  he  had  in- 
advertently come  between  a mama  bear  and 
her  three  cubs,  and  mama  bear  took  ex- 
ception to  his  presence.  She  grunted  and 
growled,  and  then  charged  him.  Needless 
to  say,  Bob  wasted  no  time  getting  away 
from  the  creek. 

Oh,  by  the  way,  we  were  stocking  Big  Bear 
Creek. -WCO  Sally  Corl,  Carbon  County. 

Need  a new  fishfinder? 

While  working  the  Fish  and  Boat  Com- 
mission  informative  display  at  the 
Bloomsburg  Fair,  a man  with  family  in  tow 
related  the  following  story.  The  previous 
year  the  man  had  purchased  a new  fish- 
ing boat,  so  this  year,  for  Father’s  Day,  his 
wife  and  children  got  him  a fishfinder. 
With  great  anticipation,  he  took  his  little 
girl  with  him  on  the  newly  equipped  boat’s 
maiden  voyage  in  the  Susquehanna  River. 
The  sonar  unit  worked  well,  showing  the 
bottom  nearly  covered  with  fish,  but  none 
could  be  enticed  to  strike. 

Returning  home,  the  little  girl  told  her 
mother  that  they  needed  to  get  a new 
fishfinder.  Her  mother  was  shocked, 
imagining  that  the  gift  was  defective  or  that 
it  had  been  broken  during  its  initial  use. 
When  she  asked  for  an  explanation,  the 
daughter  said  they  needed  to  get  a 
fishfinder  that  “showed  fish  with  hungry 
bellies ”\-WCO Bryan  Bendock,  Susquehanna 
County. 

But  does  he  need  a license? 

A local  fisherman,  Sten  Schwandt,  told 
me  about  his  unique  way  of  seining  min- 
nows. Sten  takes  his  dog  Chipper,  a Nova 
Scotia  duck  tolling  retriever,  along  when 


he  goes  out  to  get  minnows.  Sten  positions 
himself  in  a small  creek.  Then  he  sends 
Chipper  upstream  about  20  yards.  Chip- 
per jumps  in  the  creek  and  walks  back 
downstream,  driving  the  minnows  ahead 


of  him  into  Sten’s  net.  I was  impressed  that 
this  sportsman  had  thought  of  another  way 
to  put  his  well-trained  dog  to  use.  How- 
ever, I do  have  two  concerns.  First,  does 
Chipper  need  a fishing  license  since  he  is 
assisting  in  the  capture  of  minnows?  Sec- 
ond, if  he  does  need  a license,  is  it  16  dog 
years  or  16  human  years?-WCO  R.  A. 
Bednarcbik , eastern  Berks/northern  Montgom- 
ery counties. 

Don’t  know  what  you’re  missing 

The  Delayed-Harvest  area  on  Laurel  Hill 
Creek  has  become  popular,  but  with  the 
arrival  of  cooler  weather  in  the  fall,  there 
is  noticeably  less  use  than  usual.  One  fish- 
erman I checked  during  this  period  was 
obviously  excited,  and  told  me,  “Fishermen 
don’t  realize  what  they  are  missing  when 
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Water  world 

While  on  boat  patrol  of  Blue  Marsh  Lake 
on  an  extremely  hot  summer  day,  DWCO 
Dillon  and  I had  boarded  a boat  with  a 
father  and  his  young  son  onboard.  The 
youngster  was  packing  an  extremely  large 
squirt  gun. 

As  DWCO  Dillon  conducted  a safety 
inspection,  the  young  fellow  decided  to 
soak  me  with  his  assault  weapon.  As  his 
horrified  father  looked  on,  I assured  him 
it  was  OK.  After  the  father  finally  calmed 
down,  his  son  soaked  DWCO  Dillon,  too.- 
WCO  John  Sabaitis,  Berks  County. 

I was  just  ironing... 

Field  training:  A time  when  cadets  want 
to  look  their  sharpest  and  be  on  time.  Well, 
I had  the  “on  time”  part  under  control 
when  I arrived  in  Luzerne  County  a day 
earlier  than  expected.  Realizing  that  there 
was  confusion  on  the  meeting  date  between 
me  and  WCO  Corl,  I phoned  his  office  to 
inform  him  that  I had  arrived  early.  WCO 
Corl  said  that  he  would  pick  me  up  at  the 
hotel  in  about  three  hours. 

Assuming  three  hours  would  give  me 
plenty  of  time  to  unpack  and  re-iron  my 
uniform,  I put  on  a pair  of  cut-off  shorts 
and  a muscle  shirt.  After  unpacking  and 
ironing,  I decided  to  relax.  Just  as  I became 
comfortable,  there  was  a knock  at  the  door. 
I opened  the  door  to  find  WCO  Corl  stand- 
ing there  in  uniform.  He  looked  me  up 
and  down  while  introducing  himself. 
Looking  at  my  neatly  pressed  uniform 
hanging  on  the  door,  I didn’t  know  how 
else  to  explain  my  appearance  except,  “I 
was  just  ironing. ”-WCO  Erik  Shellgren, 
Northwest  Region. 


they  don’t  fish  this  time  of  the  year.”  He 
had  just  caught  and  released  a number  of 
trout,  including  a 20-inch  brown.- WCO  Bud 
Flyte,  Somerset  County. 

Ido? 

I was  near  the  end  of  an  ordinary  patrol 
on  a beautiful  spring  evening.  I was  pa- 
trolling a Commission  access  area  on  foot 
with  my  patrol  vehicle  hidden  from  view. 
The  day  had  produced  no  cases  and  I was 
ready  to  pack  it  in  when  I noticed  a car  enter 
the  parking  area  and  pull  down  to  the 
launch  ramp.  The  driver’s  door  opened, 
the  driver  exited,  ran  to  the  passenger  side, 
and  opened  the  passenger’s  door.  This 
activity  had  all  the  makings  of  a good  lit- 
tering case;  surely  the  driver  was  empty- 
ing trash  from  the  vehicle’s  passenger  side 
onto  the  launch  ramp. 

I hurried  to  the  vehicle  and  approached 
on  the  passenger’s  side.  I turned  on  my 
flashlight  and  illuminated  the  front  seat 
of  the  vehicle.  From  the  passenger’s  win- 


Corps of  Engineers  at  the 
Youghiogheny  Reservoir,  the 
Somerset  County 
Chapter  of  PA 
Cleanways,  and  the 
Somerset  County 
Probation 
Department.  In 
addition,  several 
local  disposal 
services-C.J.  Reilly, 

Southern 
Alleghenies,  and 
Henry  Clay 
Township-proved 
invaluable,  collecting  and  transporting 
discarded  Christmas  trees  to  the  lake 
instead  of  a landfill.  Home  Depot  also 
assisted  by  hauling  about  200  trees  to  the 
lake  from  its  outlet  in  West  Mifflin. 

Curbside  pickup  of  trees  was  accom- 
plished by  several  communities  by  Corps 
employees,  and  others  by  community  ser- 
vice workers  supervised  by  Somerset 
County  Probation  De- 
partment employees. 
Volunteers  on  hand  to 
build  the  reefs  included 
members  of  the  Flood 
City  Bassmasters, 
Yough  Walleye  Associa- 
tion, Laurel  Mountain 
Bassmasters,  and  the 
Somerset  County 
Sportsmen’s  League.- 
Commissioner  Donald  K. 
Anderson. 


dow  emerged  a woman’s  hand  sporting  a 
large  diamond  ring,  and  a giddy  voice 
exclaimed,  “He  asked  me!  He  asked  me!” 
Some  days  you  just  can’t  buy  a case.- 
WCO  Christopher  McDevitt,  Cambria  County. 

Yough  fish  habitat 
Last  winter,  nearly  60  volunteers  worked 
in  5-degree  weather  to  assist  with  placing 
some  500  discarded  Christmas  trees  on  the 
lake  bed  of  the  Youghiogheny  Reservoir 
for  fish  habitat.  The  trees  will  help  improve 
fish  habitat  in  the  reservoir.  This  project 
was  the  result  of  many  hours  of  work  by 
local  civic  organizations,  agencies,  busi- 
nesses, individuals,  and  volunteers. 

Planning  and  organization  for  the 
project  was  provided  by  the  U.S.  Army 


What  a waste! 

Over  the  past  several 
years,  a number  of  ice  fishermen  have 
caught  small  panfish,  discarding  them  on 
the  ice.  This  practice  is  not  only  a waste 
of  our  fisheries,  but  it  is  also  illegal. 

“The  fish  are  stunted,”  is  the  usual  re- 
sponse from  many  anglers.  Pennsylvania 
probably  has  few,  if  any,  public  lakes  with 
stunted  panfish  populations.  Increased 
fishing  pressure,  high-tech  equipment,  and 
liberal  panfish  regulations  produce  lakes 
where  the  larger  panfish  are  creeled,  leaving 
the  lake  with  a population  of  smaller  fish. 
These  smaller  fish  will  eventually  grow  to 
a desirable  size,  but  fish  killed  and  dis- 
carded as  stunted  are  wasted  forever.-WCO 
Tom  Qualters,  Jr.,  Wayne  County. 
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Jeremy  Baker,  age  1 3,  was  fishing  with 
his  ancle  when  he  caught  this  channel 
catfish  on  a nightcrawler  in  the Juniata 
River  near  Mount  Union.  The  fish 
weighed  15  pounds,  3 ounces. 


Nicholas  Orsino,  Pittsburgh,  was 
fshing  with  his  father  on  Conneaut 
Lake  when  he  caught  this  22.5-inch 
small  mouth  bass.  He  was  using  a chub 
for  bait. 


Tyler  Cottier,  age  5,  caught  this  1 4- 
inch  small  mouth  bass  last  September 
while  fishing  from  a boat  on  Beltzville 
Lake. 


Logan  Miko  caught  this  green  sunfsh 
while  fishing  at  Nockamixon  Lake, 
Nockamixon  State  Park.  Good  fish, 
Logan! 


Steven  (holdingfish)  and  Mike  Dennis, 
Bensalem,  show  the  6-pound,  3-ounce 
rainbow  trout  they  caught  in  Penny- 
pack  Creek,  Philadelphia.  Steven 
reeled  in  the  fish,  and  Mike  netted  it! 


Clark  “Pap”  McKeag,  Meyersdale, 
shows  the  limit  of  nice  rainbow  trout 
he  caught  in  Little  Piney  Run,  Somerset 
County. 


Robert  Steelman,  Havertown,  caught 
this  8-pound,  8-ounce  small  mouth  bass 
last  October  while  trout  fshing  (yes, 
“trout  fishing”!)  in  Scotts  Run  Lake, 
French  Creek  State  Park.  He  used  a 
size  8 hook,  and  to  his  amazement,  he 
was  able  to  land  the  23  ’/2-inch  fish. 


Ashley  Gibson,  age  5,  shows  the  2- 
pound,  8-ounce  brook  trout  that 
earned  her  a Junior  Angler  Award. 
Ashley  caught  the  1 7 -inch  fish  on  a 
worm  last  July  in  Wykoff  Run, 
Cameron  County. 


Matt  Lehman,  Dormont,  caught  this 
1 7-inch  walleye  in  the  Ohio  River  on 
a foatingjighead  tipped  with  a shiner. 


Louise  Smith,  New  Bethlehem,  caught 
this  nice  largemouth  bass  while  fshing 
and  boating  on  Presque  Isle  Bay  last 
September. 


Four-year-old  Monica  Wilson  is  proud 
of  this  bluegill-one  of  1 8 she  caught 
while  fishing  at  Crooked  Creek  Lake. 
Nice  going,  Monica! 


Pittsburgh  resident  Mark  Trout  was 
fishing  Canonsburg  Lake  last  May 
when  he  caught  this  rainbow  trout.  The 
fish  was  23  inches  long  and  weighed 
5 pounds,  6 ounces. 
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Pennsylvania’s 
Wild  Brown  Trout 

by  Richard  Brett 


Not  so  long  ago,  the  Commission 

decided  to  stock  fmgerling  browns. 

The  Commission  stopped  stocking  le- 
gal-size trout  completely  on  some 
streams.  On  others,  just  sections  of  the 
streams  were  stocked.  In  these  streams 
went  the  fmgerling  browns.  I can  tell 
you  these  browns  are  maturing  nicely. 

I picked  out  two  such  streams  last 
winter  with  the  help  of  guide  books  and 
maps.  They  both  run  through  state  for- 
est land;  one  is  in  northcentral  PA,  and 
the  other  is  closer  to  my  home  in  south- 
western PA.  I purchased  a fly  rod  that 
winter,  too,  so  naturally,  that’s  all  I 
could  dream  about  for  months.  With 
fly  rod  in  hand,  I started  the  season 
early  on  the  Yough  River  (just  after 
iceout  in  March).  My  largest  wild  trout 
of  the  year  (rainbows  and  browns  up  to 
20  inches)  came  from  the  Yough  river. 

I then  concentrated  on  the  fly  project 
in  the  southwestern  stream  closer  to 
home  (as  well  as  other  projects  in  the 
area)  until  around  June  15th.  It  was 
now  time  to  work  dry  flies,  which  I did, 
right  up  to  October.  Stoneflies  and 
caddis  flies  turned  out  to  be  the  main- 
stay; they  seemed  to  be  active  every  time 
I hit  the  water.  I picked  out  a general 
dry  fly  pattern  because  it  can  represent 
both  of  the  naturals. 


It  pays  to  catch  some  of  the  naturals 
on  the  stream  and  then  tie  patterns  at 
home  to  match  the  flies  the  trout  are 
feeding  on.  I did  this  all  summer  long 
with  a handful  of  Humpys  in  sizes  18 
and  16,  and  Stimulators  in  sizes  20  to 
14.  I kept  my  tippet  light  (5x  and  6x) 
with  a total  leader  of  7 to  8 feet. 

The  trout  population  of  both  streams 
is  great,  mostly  browns  with  an  occa- 
sional brookie.  Some  of  the  browns 
landed  were  a foot  or  more,  with  one 
15-incher  out  of  the  northern  creek.  It 
was  hanging  out  in  the  undercut  bank. 
This  stream  also  has  some  hook-jawed 
browns.  The  southwestern  stream  also 
holds  some  large  trout. 

I always  work  upstream  in  the  creek, 
moving  slowly  and  wearing  camo  cloth- 
ing to  conceal  myself;  I am  even  occa- 
sionally on  my  knees.  My  best  days  on 
the  stream  are  during  a rain  shower;  it 
seems  to  awaken  large  trout.  I would 
use  a size  14  Stimulator  with  a chroma- 
green  body  (this  landed  several  large 
trout).  On  those  rainy  days  I never  saw 
another  fisherman.  It  would  be  a per- 
fect time  for  spinning  and  bait  fisher- 
men to  try  their  luck  because  these 
trout  lose  some  of  their  fear.  The  larg- 
est trout  often  like  to  cruise  just  under 
the  surface  in  pouring  rain  or  just  after 
a rain. 

I fell  in  love  with  both  places.  That’s 
why  I can’t  tell  you  their  names.  I’m 
planning  on  fishing  them  again  this 
season.  The  two  streams  combined 
yielded  344  wild  trout  on  an  ultralight 
system  with  dry  flies.  All  were 
released  alive,  but  some  insisted 
on  posing  for  pictures  first. 


1 am  a firm  believer  in  releasing  all 
wild  trout.  Just  think-if  I would  have 
kept  all  those  trout,  those  two 
streams  would  look  a little  bleak  by 
now.  By  releasing  them,  however,  I 
get  another  crack  at  them.  For  that 
matter,  so  do  you. 

Here  are  a few  tips  that  helped  me 
land  those  wiley  trout.  First  off,  I be- 
lieve approaching  these  streams  with 
a small  fly  rod  and  small  dry  flies  is 
the  most  productive  way.  Also,  with 
low-profile,  camo  clothing,  and  side- 
arm  casting,  you  can  take  a lot  of 
trout.  This  approach  is  necessary  for 
these  types  of  trout  streams  because 
they  are  usually  clear  and  low  most  of 
the  summer  and  the  trout  spook  very 
easily.  However,  by  using  this  in- 
stream,  low-profile  approach,  I have 
had  trout  feeding  right  beside  me  and 
in  front  of  me  on  many  occasions. 

As  far  as  the  Commission  goes,  I 
thank  them  for  giving  me  such  a great 
summer  of  angling.  For  you,  look  up 
some  of  these  little  gems  and  enjoy 
Pennsylvania’s  wild  brown  trout.  Re- 
member-go barbless,  and  catch  and 
release  those  fish!  \_/ 


illustration-Ted  Walke 
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Saturday  Stockings  Earned  Good  Grades  in  First  Year 

by  Dan  Tredinnick 


A new  program  of  announced  in-season 
trout  stockings  at  public  lakes  on  Satur- 
days earned  good  marks  in  its  first  year, 
1997,  according  to  analysis  by  the  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission. 

Last  spring,  the  Commission  began  the 
new  program  in  which  74  publicly  owned 
lakes  were  stocked  on  Saturdays  with  the 
exact  dates,  times  and  locations  of  the 
stockings  announced.  The  move  was  a 
change  from  a long-standing  policy  to  pro- 
vide information  only  on  the  week  a stock- 
ing was  scheduled.  By  announcing  special 
Saturday  stockings  and  their  locations  on 
public  lakes,  the  Commission  had  hoped 
to  increase  and  diversify  trout  angling  op- 
portunities and  serve  segments  of  the 
public  that  might  benefit  from  fishing 
immediately  after  fish  are  stocked.  The 
idea  was  to  offer  anglers,  particularly 
youngsters,  beginning  anglers,  and  those 
who  don’t  have  much  time  to  pursue  the 
sport,  a chance  to  fish  under  more  con- 
trolled circumstances  at  locations  and 
times  when  they  knew  stocked  fish  will  be 
available. 

In  all,  there  were  154  Saturday  stockings 
during  which  some  284,000  trout  were 
stocked.  WCOs  reported  that  along  with 
the  obvious  opportunity  to  catch  fish,  many 
anglers  expressed  appreciation  for  the  op- 
portunity just  to  see  trout  and  the  stock- 
ing process.  They  also  reported  a 
significant  portion  of  the  turnout  was 
youngsters  with  their  families. 

“Overall  the  reaction  of  anglers  was 
extremely  positive,”  said  Commission 
Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo. 
“That’s  not  altogether  too  surprising  from 
those  people  at  the  stockings  because  the 
mere  fact  they  were  in  attendance  already 
indicates  they  had  an  interest  in  what  we 
were  doing.  However,  we  also  heard  from 


many  other  anglers  who  said  they  liked  the 
program  because  the  lure  of  the  lake  stock- 
ings for  others  resulted  in  more  room  on 
the  streams  for  themselves.” 

“Certainly,  there  are  the  critics,  too-those 
who  say  letting  people  fish  over  freshly 
stocked  trout  takes  the  challenge  out  of 
angling,”  Colangelo  said.  “But  we’re  not 
trying  to  create  the  impression  that  the  only 
way  to  catch  a fish  is  to  wait  for  the  stocking 
truck.  We’re  merely  striving  to  provide  a 
wide  variety  of  angling  opportunities  and 
letting  sportsmen  take  their  pick.” 
Providing  the  new  opportunity  did  come 
with  a price  tag.  The  Saturday  stocking 
program  cost  the  agency  an  additional 
$41,500  in  transportation  and  stocking 
costs,  and  the  Commission  has  been  look- 
ing at  ways  to  combine  truck  loads  better 
to  reduce  the  costs  this  year.  Even  so, 
Colangelo  said  the  additional  expenditure 
paid  dividends. 


“There’s  an  old  saying  that  it  isn’t  what 
something  costs  you  initially  that  counts 
on  the  bottom  line;  instead,  it’s  the  value 
of  that  which  you  receive  in  return.  When 
I hear  the  many  stories  about  a youngster 
who  caught  his  or  her  first  fish  at  one  of 
these  stockings,  or  the  grandfather  who 
bought  his  license  for  the  first  time  in  a 
decade,  I think  we  got  our  money’s  worth.” 
This  year’s  Saturday  stockings  are  listed 
in  the  1998  Inseason  Stocking  Schedule. 
This  publication  appeared  in  the  March/ 
April  1998  Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater 
magazine.  It  is  available  separately  for  free 
at  Commission  regional  offices  and  fish 
culture  stations.  The  list  is  also  available 
by  mail  for  $1  to  cover  the  costs  of  post- 
age and  handling.  Contact:  Publications 
Section,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 
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During  the  January  1 998  Commission  meeting,  Commission  President  Samuel  M.  Concilia 
(left),  Commissioner  Paul  J.  Mahon  (center),  and  Commissioner  Howard  E.  Pflugfelder  try 
on  a new  type  of  U.S.  Coast  Guard-approved  inflatable  life  jacket.  The  inflatables  are  now 
available  to  recreational  boaters.  The  new  kind  of  life  jacket  benefits  anglers  and  boaters 
who  don’t  usually  wear  life  jackets  because  they  think  they  are  too  hot  or  uncomfortable. 
For  more  details  on  inflatable  life  jackets,  see  the  article  (cThe  New  Inflatable  PFDs,  ” in 
the  May/June  1997  PA&B. 


Free  Boating  Safety  Courses 
on  the  Internet 

If  you’ve  been  too  busy  to  take  a boating 
safety  class,  or  you’d  like  your  family  to  brush 
up  on  some  nautical  know-how,  there  are 
free,  accredited  boating  safety  courses  on 
the  Internet. 

Developed  by  the  BOAT/US  Foundation 
for  Boating  Safety  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Safe  Boating  Council,  the  “On-line 
Boating  Safety  Course”  can  be  found  on  the 
BOAT/US  website  at  www.boatus.com.  The 
course  has  been  approved  by  the  National 
Association  of  State  Boating  Law  Admin- 
istrators, the  organization  charged  with  set- 
ting education  standards  for  boating 
courses.  A reference  guide  and  glossary  of 
nautical  terms  are  provided  for  the  50-ques- 
tion test.  If  an  incorrect  answer  is  chosen, 
the  correct  answer  is  displayed.  Pennsylvania 
is  a participating  state  in  the  test,  so  ques- 
tions recognizing  our  specific  boating  re- 
quirements are  also  asked.  Scores  are 
generated  automatically.  A passing  grade 
(80  percent  or  higher)  will  be  rewarded  with 
a BOAT/US  boating  safety  certificate. 

Another  nationally  approved  basic  boat- 
ing safety  certification  course  on  the  Internet 
is  available  for  free  at  www.boatside.com. 
The  Nautical  Know-How  course  is  approved 
by  the  National  Association  of  State  Boat- 
ing Law  Administrators  and  recognized  by 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard.  Very  infor- 
mative and  with  outstanding  graphics,  the 
information  is  presented  in  an  easy-to-leam 
manner.  Many  basic  boating  rules  are  pre- 
sented in  animated  form,  showing  boats  ac- 
tually operating  in  relation  to  one  another. 

Basic  boating  safety  certification  can  be 
obtained  by  completing  each  chapter  of  the 
course,  taking  all  seven  chapter  review  ex- 
ams and  taking  the  final  exam.  Each  stu- 
dent is  monitored  throughout  his  or  her 
progress  through  the  course  by  nationally 
certified  boating  safety  education  instruc- 
tors. These  professional  boating  educators 
personally  grade  each  chapter  review  exam 
and  answer  any  special  questions  that  the 
students  submit  online.  It  is  required  that 
the  student  print  out  the  final  exam  and  mail 
it  in  with  identification  information,  which 
is  placed  on  a basic  boating  certification, 
ID  card,  and  certificate  of  completion. 

Certification  satisfies  the  Pennsylvania 
certification  requirements  (see  pages  20  and 
40  of  the  1998-99  Boating  Handbook). 


Bald  Eagle  State  Forest 
Changes  Camping  Policy 

Bald  Eagle  State  Forest,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources  Bureau  of  Forestry,  has 
announced  changes  in  its  camping  regu- 
lations that  will  benefit  water  quality  in 
Penns  Creek  and  its  tributary  streams. 
Beginning  in  March  1998,  permit  camp- 
ing in  the  Bald  Eagle  State  Forest  was  al- 
lowed at  designated  campsites. 

Many  campsites  along  streams,  such  as 
the  sites  at  Ingle  on  Penns  Creek  and  the 
campsites  along  Cherry  Run,  have  become 
sources  of  sedimentation  that  have  harmful 
effects  on  the  fishery.  Ground  compac- 
tion and  loss  of  vegetation  are  the  culprits, 
and  campsites  have  been  relocated  to  avoid 
these  areas.  No  permit  is  required  for  back- 
packers who  camp  along  a trail. 

Anglers  and  campers  should  consider 
a few  simple  guidelines.  Be  careful  with 
fire,  protect  the  trees  from  damage,  keep 
camp  areas  clean,  and  obey  the  laws.  If  you 
plan  to  camp  and  fish  the  great  insect 
hatches  that  the  area’s  streams  offer,  plan 
carefully.  Give  the  Bald  Eagle  State  For- 
est district  office  a call  at  (717)  922-3344 
for  a camping  permit  and  information 
about  the  new  campsites  .-Richard  Todd 
Martin,  Forest  Ranger. 


Conservation  Leadership 
School 

Instead  of  desks  and  blackboards,  the 
classrooms  at  Penn  State’s  Conservation 
Leadership  School  this  summer  will  in- 
clude an  underground  cave,  canoes  and 
kayaks  on  a 72-acre  lake,  and  green  leaves 
and  shade  on  700  acres  of  forested  land. 
In  this  unique  setting  at  the  University’s 
Stone  Valley  Recreation  Area  near  State 
College,  secondary  school  students  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  18  learn  about  conser- 
vation during  two-week  programs  that 
emphasize  field-based  hands-on  learning, 
group  problem-solving,  and  environmental 
management  planning. 

Students  provide  their  own  transporta- 
tion to  the  Stone  Valley  Recreation  Area, 
where  they  stay  in  four-person  platform 
tents  with  cots,  heated  shower  and 
restroom  facilities,  complete  meal  service, 
and  all  education  needs. 

The  1998  Conservation  Leadership 
Schools  dates  are:  Session  I,  June  28-July 
11;  Session  II,  July  12-25;  and  Advanced 
Session,  July  30-August  8. 

To  register  by  phone  or  for  more  infor- 
mation, call  1-800-PSU-TODAY  (1-800-778- 
8632),  or  visit  www.cas.psu.edu. 
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Boat  Registration 
Deadlines  extended 

The  Commission  has  extended  the  dead- 
lines for  boat  registration  renewals  and  for 
temporary  stickers  issued  for  new  boats. 
The  deadline  for  renewals  was  extended 
from  March  31  until  April  30.  Registra- 
tion stickers  with  a “98”  expiration  date 
were  good  until  April  30,  1998. 


The  deadline  for  temporary  registration 
stickers  issued  for  new  boats  or  transfers 
on  or  after  November  1, 1997,  was  extended 
until  May  31,  or  60  days  from  the  date  of 
issue,  whichever  comes  later. 

News  of  the  extension  does  not  come  as 
a surprise.  The  Commission  announced 
last  February  that  it  was  experiencing  imple- 
mentation delays  with  a new  computer 
system.  The  Commission  began 
the  process  of  upgrading  its  reg- 


“p ishin'  from  the  fcitcfeen 


Sth'-pticb'  Trish 


by  Susan  Kane 


1 pound  of  fish  fillets 
( these  can  be  very  small) 

4 tablespoons  of  cornstarch 
1 medium  sweet  red  or  green  pepper 
1 can  (15  ounces)  of  pineapple  chunks 
’A-cup  of  soy  sauce 
‘/h-cup  of  honey 
V4-cup  of  catsup 
3 tablespoons  of  vinegar 
3 tablespoons  of  orange  juice 
3 tablespoons  of  cooking  oil 
Hot  cooked  rice 

Cut  fish  into  one-inch  pieces.  Coat 
with  three  tablespoons  of  cornstarch 
and  set  aside.  Cut  pepper  into  half-inch 
squares  and  set  aside.  Drain  pineapple 
and  save  juice.  Combine  it  with  remain- 
ing cornstarch  and  a dash  of  pepper. 
Stir  in  soy  sauce,  honey,  catsup,  vinegar, 
and  liquid.  Set  aside. 

In  a wok  or  electric  skillet,  cook  fish 
in  hot  oil  for  about  one  minute  on  each 
side.  Remove.  Add  pepper  to  skillet  and 
stir-fry  for  about  two  minutes.  Remove 
peppers,  add  pineapple  juice  mixture 
to  pan,  and  stir  in  fish  and  pepper.  Heat 
about  one  minute.  Serve  over  hot  rice. 
Makes  about  four  servings. 


Buying  Utensils 

Follow  this  inspection  and  trouble- 
shooting checklist  when  buying  cook- 
ware. 

Read  carefully  all  operating  instruc- 
tions, and  handling  and  care  tips  that 
are  packaged  with  a new  utensil.  Save 
the  instructions  for  reference. 

Make  sure  you  buy  utensils  in  sizes 
that  most  closely  fit  your  fish  cook- 
ery needs.  Purchasing  sets  of  items  is 
less  expensive  than  buying  items  one 
at  a time. 

Make  sure  your  new  utensil  has  a 
tight-fitting  cover  or  lid  in  the  correct 
size. 

Always  check  a new  utensil  for 
scratches,  nicks,  and  dents  inside  and 
outside.  If  a utensil  is  painted,  check 
for  a uniform  finish  without  runs  or 
dirt  in  the  paint. 

Connections  should  be  smooth  and 
rivets  should  be  tight  so  that  food 
won’t  be  trapped. 

Make  sure  that  knobs  and  handles 
fit  snugly  and  that  they  are  the  cor- 
rect size. 


istration  system  last  year.  The  previous  sys- 
tem software  was  about  30  years  old,  so  the 
need  for  a new  system  providing  better  ac- 
counting, fiscal  checks  and  balances,  and 
addressing  Year  2000  and  other  software 
needs  was  obvious.  Unfortunately,  the  pro- 
gramming required  is  extremely  complex. 
The  firm  contracted  to  do  the  work  was  not 
able  to  adapt  registration/titling  software 
under  development  elsewhere  as  originally 
projected. 

The  transition  necessitated  shutting 
down  all  processing  under  the  old  system 
and  transferring  mammoth  amounts  of 
data  to  the  new  system.  The  Commission 
stopped  processing  new  registrations  and 
transfers  last  December.  The  mailing  of 
renewals  was  delayed  until  January.  The 
goal  was  to  have  the  new  system  come 
online  by  the  end  of  January.  However, 
unexpected  hardware  problems  with  the 
central  computer  system  delayed  imple- 
mentation. 

The  Commission  began  to  mail  more 
than  30,000  completed  registration  renew- 
als during  the  second  week  of  March.  With 
157,000  renewal  applications  sent  to  boat 
owners  in  late  January,  however,  the  Com- 
mission expected  to  receive  a large  num- 
ber of  outstanding  renewals  in  April. 
Consequently,  the  decision  was  made  to 
extend  the  expiration  date. 


Boat  Auction 

The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  will 
conduct  a public  auction  of  surplus 
boats  and  surplus  property  on  May  9, 
1998,  at  Fort  Indiantown  Gap  Military 
Reservation  in  Lebanon  County. 
Hours  of  inspection  are  from  9 a.m. 
until  noon.  The  auction  begins 
promptly  at  noon. 

Surplus  boats,  trailers,  outboard  en- 
gines, boating  accessories,  mainte- 
nance equipment,  fishing  tackle,  and 
other  items  are  offered  for  sale.  All 
items  must  be  removed  on  the  day  of 
the  sale.  A detailed  list  of  items  offered 
for  sale  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to: 
Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commis- 
sion, Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement,  P.O. 
Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 

Please  note  “Boat  auction”  on  the 
outside  of  your  envelope,  and  be  sure 
to  include  a self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope.  Lists  will  not  be  mailed 
without  the  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope. 
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The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  consid- 
ering a proposal  to  make  important 
changes  to  bass  fishing  regulations  starting 
in  1999.  The  main  purpose  of  the  proposal 
is  to  provide  bass  anglers  with  more  fishing 
opportunities  while  continuing  to  protect 
and  manage  these  important  gamefish. 

Under  consideration  is  a plan  that  would 
allow  the  harvest  in  the  summer  of  six  12- 


Notice  to  Bass  Anglers 

inch  bass  on  most  waters  and  four  15-inch 
bass  on  waters  subject  to  special  regula- 
tions. In  the  fall  and  winter,  harvest  would 
be  limited  to  one  20-inch  bass  on  rivers  and 
streams,  and  four  15-inch  bass  on  ponds, 
lakes,  and  impoundments. 

There  will  also  be  a catch-and-release- 
only  period  in  the  spring.  Under  the  pro- 
posal, bass  seasons,  and  size  and  creel 


limits,  for  lakes  will  differ  from  those 
applicable  to  rivers  and  streams.  In  addi- 
tion, the  proposal  includes  changes  to 
special  bass  fishing  regulations  applicable 
to  certain  waters. 

The  Commission  seeks  input  on  this 
proposal  from  all  bass  anglers.  The  Com- 
mission will  take  final  action  on  this  pro- 
posal at  its  July  1998  meeting. 


The  mission  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  to 
provide  fishing  and  boating 
opportunities  through  the 
protection  and  management 
of  aquatic  resources. 
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Angler's  Notebook 


Hellgrammites  make  outstanding  river  baits,  whether  you’re  going  after  rock 
bass,  smallmouth  bass,  or  walleyes.  The  hellgrammite  is  actually  the  larval  stage 
of  a dobsonfly.  They  can  be  found  by  seining  an  area  or  by  turning  up  rocks 
near  riffles  or  fast-moving  water.  Clip  off  the  legs  by  the  tail  (this  keeps  them 
from  grabbing  onto  rocks  while  you’re  fishing)  and  run  a size  10  or  12  hook  through 
its  thorax  (collar).  Fish  with  as  little  weight  as  possible,  only  what’s  needed  for 
casting.  Once  you  use  one  of  these  river  bugs,  you’ll  never  turn  back.  They’re 
one  of  the  most  productive  natural  baits  around.  Smallmouth  bass,  in  particular, 
are  fond  of  them. 

Anglers  are  known  for  having  lots  of  gadgets  hanging  off  their  vests.  Many 
have  line  clippers  or  tweezers  attached  somewhere  on  their  vests  via  accessory 
retractors.  This  becomes  a problem  when  the  tool  gets  caught  on  something, 
tearing  the  pin  from  the  fabric.  You  can  help  keep  your  retractor  and  tools  pinned 
to  your  vest  by  using  a piece  of  leather.  A small  piece,  about  one-half  square 
inch,  will  do.  Before  pinning  your  retractor  on  the  fabric,  place  the  leather  be- 
hind where  you  want  it  pinned.  Push  the  pin  through  the  fabric,  then  through 
the  leather,  and  back  out  again.  This  will  give  your  tool  a stronger  base  and  prevent 
it  from  being  inadvertently  pulled  off  your  vest. 

Many  Pennsylvania  trout  streams  have  log  jams.  These  jams  can  create  deep 
pools,  providing  lairs  for  bruiser  trout.  Fishing  them  can  be  difficult  because 
it’s  tough  to  get  underneath  the  logs  where  the  trout  are.  The  best  tactic  is  to 
fish  downstream.  Attach  a Woolly  Bugger  or  another  life-like  streamer  and  cast 
it  to  the  pool.  Allow  the  streamer  to  dead-drift  underneath  the  logs.  Then,  tighten 
the  line  and  retrieve  the  fly  in  a series  of  short  jerks.  This  method  can  be  tough 
to  execute,  but  when  it  works,  the  reward  is  great. 

Docks  are  excellent  places  to  find  crappies  in  early  May.  These  scrappy  fighters 
can  often  be  found  in  great  numbers  around  the  piers.  Tie  on  a small  jig  and 
work  it  vertically  around  the  dock.  Chartreuse,  black,  white,  and  red  are  pro- 
ductive colors.  Have  several  docks  lined  up,  because  after  you  catch  a few  dozen, 
the  other  fish  get  a li 
lightly  to  avoid  spooking  the  fish  below. 

Catfish  have  string-like 
appendages  that  extend 
from  their  mouths.  Many 
people  refer  to  these  as 
“whiskers.”  However,  they’re  ac- 
tually called  “barbels.”  Catfish 
have  eight  of  these  barbels,  and 
they’re  sensitive  to  touch,  helping  them 
prey  and  probe  the  river  or  lake  bottom  for  food. 
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Stripers  for  Pennsylvania 


by  WCO  Alan  D.  Robinson , Huntingdon  County 


Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Power  Plant 
warmwater  discharge  to  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  estuary,  near  Baltimore.  This  facility, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Dr.  L.  Curry  Woods,  houses 
a number  of  tanks  ranging  in  size  from  1,000  gallons  to 

10,000  gallons  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
rearing  and  growing  of  striped  bass  for  the 
aquaculture  industry.  This  “closed  system”  of 
continually  circulating  tank  water  lets  the 
university’s  research  personnel  precisely  con- 
trol and  monitor  the  breeding  and  growth  ac- 
tivity of  the  resident  striped  bass.  Each  fall  the 
facility  purges  a large  percentage  of  its  study 
population,  directly  releasing  thousands  of 
striped  bass  into  the  adjoining  Chesapeake  Bay 
estuary.  Through  contact  with  the  Keystone 
Striper  Club,  Dr.  Woods  had  enthusiastically 
agreed  to  direct  a considerable  number  of  his 
facility’s  “graduates”  to  the  club  for  transpor- 
tation and  subsequent  release  into  Raystown 
Lake. 

On  October  4,  1996,  the  Commission  dis- 
patched four  stocking  distribution  units  from  its  Huntsdale 
hatchery  to  the  Crane  Aquaculture  Research  Facility.  Some 
789  striped  bass  (1992  and  1993  year  classes)  weighing  three 
to  seven  pounds  each  were  loaded  and  hauled  to  Raystown 
Lake.  On  October  11,  1996,  an  additional  1,400  striped  bass 
(1995  year  class)  weighing  one  pound  each  were  transported. 
Members  of  the  Keystone  Striper  Club  handled  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  stocking  labor,  individually  netting  and  releasing 
the  stripers  into  the  Snyder’s  Run  area  of  Raystown  Lake. 

During  the  1997 
season,  the  Keystone 
Striper  Club  again  par- 
ticipated in  the  pro- 
curement and  stocking 
of  striped  bass  reared 
at  the  Crane  aquacul- 
ture facility.  Some  482 
striped  bass  (1996  year 
class)  ranging  from 
one  to  two  pounds 
each  were  stocked  on 
October  10,  1997. 

The  club  is  currently 
planning  the  logistics 
for  its  1998  effort. 

This  joint  effort  by 
the  Commission,  Key- 
stone Striper  Club, 
and  the  University  of 
Maryland  to  enhance  the  Raystown  Lake  striped  bass  fishery 
is  a excellent  example  of  a successful  partnership.  Anyone 
wishing  to  become  a member  of  this  positively  progressive 
and  outstanding  conservation  organization  can  contact: 
Keystone  Striper  Club,  P.O.  Box  303,  ^ 

Mapleton  Depot,  PA  17052. 


Raystown  Lake,  located  in  central  Huntingdon  County, 

has  a national  reputation  for  its  trophy  striped  bass  fishery. 
Established  from  the  first  planting  of  striped  bass  fingerlings 
in  1973,  the  Commission  has  managed  and  enhanced  this 
unique  fishery  for  25  years.  The  tributaries  to  Raystown  Lake 
are  not  conducive  to  supporting  striped  bass 
natural  reproduction,  so  the  fishery  must  be 
artificially  maintained  through  stockings  of 
juvenile  fish.  The  Commission’s  current  fish- 
eries management  plan  calls  for  annual 
plantings  of  100,000  striped  bass  fingerlings. 

In  recent -years,  the  Commission’s  efforts 
have  bee'rfesupplemented  by  several  local 
sportmen’s  groups. 

One  such  group,  the  Keystone  Striper 
Club,  was  created  by  a handful  of  striped  bass 
enthusiasts  in  February  1996.  This  fledgling 
conservation  organization  has  grown  to  over 
100  members  in  two  short  years.  Some  of  the 
members  reside  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth as  well  as  in  neighboring  states. 

In  the  spring  of  1996,  the  Keystone  Striper 
Club  contacted  the  Commission  and  proposed  a unique  plan 
to  enhance  the  yearly  maintenance  of  Raystown  Lake’s  striped 

bass  fishery.  The  club 
had  located  a source 
that  annually  produces 
striped  bass  as  a re- 
search endeavor,  and 
was  willing  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining some  of  these 
fish  for  Raystown  Lake. 
Their  primary  concern 
was,  if  the  Keystone 
Striper  Club  covered 
any  financial  obliga- 
tions in  the  procure- 
ment of  the  stripers, 
would  the  Commission 
provide  transportation 
and  authorize  the  in- 
troduction of  these  fish 
into  Raystown  Lake? 

As  the  local  waterways 
conservation  officer,  I 
served  as  a liaison  between  the  club  and  the  PFBC’s  Bureau  of 
Fisheries.  Fisheries  staff  Del  Graff,  Richard  Snyder,  Marty 
Marcinko,  and  Larry  Jackson  conferred  and  agreed  to  provide 
logistical  support  for  the  Keystone  Striper  Club  in  its  en- 
deavor. In  the  late  spring  and  summer  of  1996,  the  club 
membership  feverishly  sold  raffle  tickets  for  an  ATV  and  cash 
pay  out.  The  proceeds  would  cover  any  financial  obligations 
incurred  in  the  procurement  of  the  striped  bass. 

In  September  1996,  Commission  personnel  visited  the  Key- 
stone Striper  Club’s  striped  bass  source-the  University  of 
Maryland  Crane  Aquaculture  Research  Facility,  located  at  the 
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An  Idea  Whose  Time  Has  Come 


Summer  is  here  and  our  waterways  are  filled  with  people 
enjoying  the  wonders  of  fishing  and  boating  in  Pennsylvania. 
Recreational  boating  is  a wholesome,  enjoyable  and,  for  the 
most  part,  safe  sport.  Each  year,  more  and  more  Pennsylva- 
nians take  to  the  waters  in  motorboats,  canoes  and  rowboats 
and,  increasingly  in  recent  years,  personal  watercraft. 

More  than  two  million  Pennsylvanians  boat  on  Pennsylva- 
nia waters  each  year.  They  enjoy  the  beauty  of  our  waterways 
and  watersheds,  the  fun  of  fishing  and  the  excitement  of 
waterskiing  and  other  boating  activities. 

The  popularity  of  boating,  particularly  with  motorboats 
and  personal  watercraft,  has  resulted  in  some  increase  in  user 
conflicts.  Boaters  who  don’t  know  the  rules  of  the  road  and 
those  who  boat  carelessly  ruin  the  enjoyment  of  other  water 
users.  Although  the  number  of  boating  fatalities  and  report- 
able  boating  accidents  is  relatively  small  and  stable,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a noticeable  increase  in  poor  boating  practices  and 
a lack  of  common  courtesy  in  some  boaters. 

The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  is  very  proud  of  the  success 
of  its  voluntary  boating  safety  education  program.  Over  the 
years  we  have  issued  boating  safety  certificates  to  more  than 
60,000  Pennsylvanians.  The  success  of  this  program  is  based 
on  the  hard  work  of  many.  The  instructional  materials  pre- 
pared by  the  Commission’s  staff  have  earned  widespread 
praise  as  effective  teaching  tools.  Our  partners  in  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  and  the  U.S.  Power  Squadrons,  as  well 
as  a dedicated  cadre  of  volunteers,  supplement  the  efforts  of 
our  officers  and  employees  in  teaching  safe  boating  courses. 

Even  as  we  celebrate  the  many  accomplishments  of  our  vol- 
untary boating  safety  education  program  and  applaud  those 
who  help  make  it  a success,  we  recognize  that  we  need  to  do 
more  to  reach  those  who  most  need  to  take  a boating  safety 
course.  The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  has  endorsed  the 
concept  of  mandatory  boating  safety  education  and  is  work- 
ing with  the  boating  community  and  the  Pennsylvania  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  make  this  concept  a reality. 

The  last  two  years  have  witnessed  a major  shift  in  attitude 
and  approach  to  mandatory  boating  safety  education  pro- 
grams. When  legislation  for  this  program  was  introduced  in 
the  past,  the  Commission  decided  not  to  endorse  it.  Boating 
organizations,  boat  manufacturers  and  marine  trade  organi- 
zations lined  up  in  staunch  opposition.  Now  we  see  more  and 
more  support  from  legislators,  industry  and  everyday  boaters. 
Yes,  some  groups  continue  to  have  reservations  about  the 
concept,  but  more  and  more  boaters  are  climbing  on  board  to 
support  this  change. 

On  May  4,  1998,  the  Senate  Game  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
with  broad  bipartisan  support,  reported  out  an  amended  ver- 
sion of  Senate  Bill  304.  This  legislation  provides  that  on  or 
after  January  1,  2001,  it  will  be  illegal  for  a person  born  on  or 


after  January  1,  1977,  to  operate  a motorboat  unless  the  per- 
son completes  a boating  safety  course  and  receives  a boating 
safety  certificate.  Boating  safety  certificates,  good  for  a life- 
time, will  carry  a $10  fee.  The  legislation  provides  for  some 
exemptions  from  this  requirement  and  provides  the  flexibility 
to  deal  with  concerns  about  purchasers  of  new  boats  and 
other  issues. 

This  bill,  sponsored  by  Senator  Richard  Kasunic,  repre- 
sents a major  step  forward  in  seeking  to  ensure  that  operators 
of  motorboats  have  completed  a basic  boating  safety  course 
and  have  a sound  familiarity  with  the  rules  of  the  road  of 
boating  and  safe  boating  practices.  We  applaud  Senator  Ed 
Helfrick,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Game  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, and  all  the  members  of  the  Committee,  for  their  fore- 
sight in  moving  this  bill  through  the  first  steps  of  the 
legislative  process.  We  also  thank  the  Committee’s  staff,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  for  their  hard  work  in  helping  to  fash- 
ion reasonable  legislation  to  address  this  issue. 

Even  as  the  General  Assembly  considers  legislation  to  re- 
quire mandatory  boating  safety  education  for  certain  opera- 
tors of  all  motorboats,  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  is 
considering  a regulation  to  require  that  operators  of  personal 
watercraft  complete  a safe  boating  course.  Personal  water- 
craft have  gained  great  popularity  over  the  last  few  years.  We 
have  observed  that  they  account  for  a disproportionate  share 
of  collision-type  accidents,  and  their  operators  are  involved  in 
a disproportionate  share  of  negligent  operation  cases.  At  one 
recent  Commission  meeting,  four  out  of  five  cases  considered 
for  suspension  or  revocation  of  boating  privileges  for  negli- 
gent operation  involved  operators  of  personal  watercraft. 

These  exciting  and  fun  watercraft  seem  to  invite  some  op- 
erators to  go  to  the  edge,  and,  unfortunately,  over  the  edge,  of 
safe  boating  practices.  The  Commission  has  adopted  several 
regulations  on  personal  watercraft  operation,  and  now  our 
commissioners  are  considering  requiring  operators  to  com- 
plete a safe  boating  course  and  obtain  a safe  boating  certifi- 
cate. This  regulation  will,  if  adopted,  take  effect  in  the  year 
2000.  After  January  2000,  the  operators  of  all  personal  water- 
craft on  Pennsylvania  waters  will  need  to  complete  a safe 
boating  course. 

The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  believes  that  moving  for- 
ward with  these  new  proposed  elements  of  a comprehensive 
boating  safety  education  program  represents  a great  hope  for 
the  future.  Not  only  will  this  help  ensure  that  boat  operators 
are  aware  of  safe  and  courteous  boating  practices,  but  it  will 
also  make  our  waterways  more  enjoyable  for  all.  Boating 
safety  education  is  truly  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

Peter  A.  Colangelo 

Executive  Director 
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Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  DC  20240. 
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This  issue’s  cover  shows  WCO  Craig 
Garman  (Cumberland  County) 
checking  the  license  of  PA  angler 
Tom  Baltz  along  Yellow  Breeches 
Creek,  at  Boiling  Springs. 

The  photo  was  taken  by  Art  Michaels. 
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Python? 

Last  April,  the  Friday  before  the  trout 
season  opener,  my  cousin  Bill  and  I were 
spending  a couple  of  hours  on  East 
Hickory  Creek’s  “Fish-for-Fun  Area,”  in 
Forest  County.  Walking  along  the  stream, 
we  came  across  the  body  of  a large  snake. 
Now,  it’s  not  unusual  to  find  a snake  along 
our  trout  streams,  but  this  was  April,  just 
after  the  ice  melted,  and  the  snake  was  a 
10-foot  to  11-foot  python!  How  it  got  there 
is  a mystery.  This  part  of  the  stream  is  quite 
remote,  and  a good  distance  from  houses 
and  camps.  The  body  was  still  fresh  and 
had  just  started  to  decay!  I wonder  if  these 
exotic  pets  can  live  in  the  wild  through 
our  winters?  Unfortunately,  we  didn’t  have 
a camera  with  us.  Some  folks  we’ve  told 
this  story  to  have  accused  us  of  being  into 
the  pickled  mushrooms  too  long!  Thanks 
for  a great  publication. -Philip  Chapman, 
McMurray,  PA. 

Pythons  are  native  to  tropical  climates 
and  can  definitely  not  survive  freezing 
temperatures.  Therefore,  this  snake  prob- 
ably didn’t  crawl  to  where  you  saw  it. 
Someone  placed  it  there  either  sometime 
earlier  during  the  cold  weather  or  more 
likely  a day  or  so  before  you  found  it.  A 
snake  of  that  size  would  cost  hundreds 
of  dollars  to  purchase,  so  I suspect  it  died 
of  some  other  cause  before  being  disposed 
of  along  the  creek.  In  any  case,  it  repre- 
sents improper  treatment  of  a pet.-A«- 
drew  L.  Shiels,  Nongame  and  Endangered 
Species  Unit. 

SSSnakes! 

Great  S...S...S... snakes  alive!  Did  I get 
excited  when  I peered  into  my  mailbox  and 
saw  my  Jan/Feb  1998  issue  of  PA  Angler 
and  Boater  peering  back  at  me!  Contribu- 
tor Joe  McDonald’s  copperhead  photos 
are  stunning  and  Andrew  Shiels’  article 
on  “The  Northern  Copperhead”  was  well- 
written  and  very  informative. 


Because  we’re  educators,  envirothon 
advisors,  and  environmentalists,  my  wife 
and  I both  found  a use  for  this  informa- 
tion in  our  classrooms.  The  mere  men- 
tion of  “snake”  usually  makes  students 
cringe  in  their  seats.  We  have  attempted 
to  develop  an  attitude  of  understanding, 
acceptance,  and  hopefully  an  appreciation 
of  snakes  by  the  time  they  leave  our  classes. 
Articles  like  the  one  on  copperheads  cer- 
tainly help  achieve  that  objective. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  and  include 
future  articles  on  other  PA  snakes,  as  well 
as  other  reptiles.  I’m  also  including  a check 
for  two  of  the  beautifully  embroidered 
copperhead  patches. -Mike  and  Laura 
Lackson,  Everett,  PA. 

Joe  McDonald’s 
copperhead  photo- 
graphs also  appear 
in  some  of  our  ex- 
hibits. Look  for 
them  at  shows  and 
other  events! 

In  1997,  the  Com- 
mission began  pro- 
ducing a five-year  series  on  non-game 
species  limited-edition  patches.  The  1997 
patch  featured  a rainbow  darter.  The 
northern  copperhead  is  the  subject  of  the 
1998  patch.  In  1999,  a northern  leopard 
frog  will  be  featured.  The  1997  and  1998 
patches  are  still  available.  The  1999  patch 
will  be  available  after  January  1,  1999. 
Each  patch  sells  for  $4.71  plus  29  cents 
PA  state  sales  tax  for  a total  of  $5.00.  In- 
clude $2.00  shipping  and  handling.-Ed. 

Stony  Creek  article 

On  behalf  of  our  club,  I would  like  to 
thank  you  for  the  very  fine  article  about 
our  club  that  was  featured  in  your  maga- 
zine (Cleanup...,”  by  Terry  Brady,  Nov/Dec 
1997).  Terry  Brady  is  an  excellent  writer 
and  has  supported  our  group  for  10  years, 
even  before  we  became  officially  organized. 
He  has  always  respected  and  praised  our 
efforts  in  our  annual  stream  cleanup.  Our 
hope  is  that  you  will  continue  to  consider 
future  articles  by  Mr.  Brady  as  well  as 
articles  about  our  organization  as  our 
plans  to  build  a co-op  nursery  continue. 
We  feel  quite  honored  to  be  recognized 
so  early  in  our  inception  as  an  organiza- 
tion (10  months)  by  your  first-rate  pub- 
lication. We  think  that  our  recognition 
in  your  magazine  has  helped  to  make  us 
a stronger,  more  committed  and  enthu- 


siastic organization  \ -Charles J.  Wood,  Presi- 
dent, Stony  Creek  Anglers. 

Merit  Badge  project 

My  dad  is  a subscriber  to  your  maga- 
zine. Recently,  he  was  looking  in  the 
“Mail”  section  of  your  magazine  and  he 
found  a comment  about  an  idea  for  a 
“$19.95  Small  Boat  Cover.”  The  person 
who  wrote  the  letter  said  that  the  small 
boat  cover  in  the  July/ August  1997  issue 
was  ingenious.  He  kept  saying  that  any- 
one who  owns  a small  boat  would  love  the 
cover  because  of  its  excellent  support 
system.  I am  the  one  who  must  take  care 
of  our  boat,  and  in  doing  so,  I can  earn  a 
Boy  Scout  Motor  Boating  Merit  Badge. 
Unfortunately,  my  dad  misplaced  the  July/ 
August  issue.  This  cover  would  be  a big 
help  in  protecting  our  14-foot  boat.  If 
possible  could  you  please  send  me  the  July/ 
August  1997  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Angler 
and  Boater  or  a copy  of  the  articl e?-Mark 
A.  Finley,  Atco,  NJ. 

We’re  happy  to  send  you  a replacement 
copy.  You  might  consider  purchasing  a 
bound  edition  of  the  1997  volume  year 
(Volume  66)  PA&Bs.  The  volume  is  bound 
in  black  with  gold-colored  inscription. 
Each  costs  $20  (plus  $1.20  state  sales  tax, 
for  a total  of  $21.20)  for  subscribers  and 
$29  (plus  $1.74  state  sales  tax,  for  a to- 
tal of  $30.74)  for  nonsubscribers.  Include 
$3.00  for  shipping  and  handling.  Be  sure 
to  specify  1997,  Volume  66.  If  you’re  a 
subscriber,  be  sure  to  include  your  account 
number,  located  directly  above  the  name 
on  your  mailing  label.  Supplies  are  lim- 
ited. Contact:  Publications  Section,  PA 
Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 

“Luck  was  with  me” 

I have  been  bass  fishing  for  the  past  25 
years  without  any  serious  mishaps.  But 
one  Friday  last  October,  I upset  my  boat 
in  a lake. 

First,  I am  a retired  person  and  often 
go  fishing  by  myself,  car-topping  a 10- 
foot  johnboat.  I use  an  electric  motor, 
one  paddle  when  needed,  and  a window 
sash  anchor  worked  on  a pulley  clamped 
to  the  bow. 

While  casting  lures  on  a small,  clear  lake 
on  a warm  day,  one  of  my  favorite  small 
crankbaits  got  hung  up  on  something 
under  the  water  about  50  feet  out  from 
the  bank.  When  I tried  to  pull  it  loose, 
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the  4-pound  line  broke,  so  I motored  over 
to  where  I thought  it  was  and  saw  the  lure 
hanging  on  a reed  about  two  feet  under- 
water. I positioned  the  boat  close  to  the 
reed,  lowered  the  anchor,  and  reached  over 
the  side  of  the  boat  to  grab  it,  but  it  was 
down  farther  than  I realized. 

Continuing  to  reach  down  farther,  my 
off-balance  weight  caused  the  boat  to  tilt 
over  too  much  and  take  on  water.  Sud- 
denly, the  boat  turned  over  and  I found 
myself  in  about  seven  feet  of  water  and 
the  boat  upside  down.  I did  not  panic, 
but  berated  myself  for  being  so  careless. 

I started  to  swim  to  shore,  but  turned 
around  and  swam  back  to  the  boat.  Grasp- 
ing the  handle  in  front  of  the  boat,  I swam 
back  to  the  bank,  pulling  the  boat.  This 
wasn’t  easy  because  the  anchor  was  drag- 
ging on  the  bottom.  I finally  landed  the 
boat  on  shore,  drained  the  water  out  and 
righted  it.  The  only  things  left  were  my 
motor  and  anchor.  I could  see  some  equip- 
ment floating  out  where  I had  capsized, 
but  how  can  you  row  out  without  a paddle? 
I wasn’t  feeling  cold,  so  I tramped  into  the 
woods  and  found  a dead  tree  limb  that 
would  suffice  as  a push  pole  or  paddle. 

Getting  back  in  the  boat,  I pushed  out 
and  picked  up  my  tackle  box  (which 
amazingly  was  floating  although  not 
completely  closed).  I saw  my  red  and  white 
lunch  box  and  also  found,  floating,  my 
seat  cushion,  thermos  bottle,  paddle  and 
life  jacket,  which,  very  foolishly,  I had  not 
been  wearing. 

Still  feeling  all  right,  I donned  the  PFD 
and  paddled  back  to  the  area  of  the  spill 
to  see  if  I could  recover  anything  else.  But 
a chilling  wind  started  to  pick  up,  so  I 
paddled  back  to  the  car,  loaded  up  and 
drove  home.  I had  lost  three  rod-and-reel 
combos,  my  battery,  bomber  jacket,  and 
some  lures.  However,  I was  determined 
to  return  to  the  lake  the  next  day  to  try 
and  recover  at  least  the  rods  and  reels. 

Unfortunately,  the  next  two  days  it 
rained,  so  I waited  three  more  days  for  the 
lake  to  clear.  Then  I went  back  to  the  lake 
with  some  homemade  salvage  equipment 
and  a game  plan. 

I used  oars  to  row  to  the  area  of  the  spill, 
which  I remembered  had  some  isolated 
lily  pads.  I had  rigged  a pole  with  a line 
weighted  with  an  egg  sinker  above  a large 
treble  hook,  and  I started  jigging,  hoping 
to  snare  something.  Sure  enough,  the 
treble  hook  caught  my  bomber  jacket, 
which  I hauled  into  the  boat.  I quickly 


dropped  anchor  and  put  out  a large  bob- 
ber with  seven  feet  of  line  attached  to  a 
weight  to  mark  the  spot. 

I also  had  prerigged  two  strings  tied 
together  with  their  clasps  open  and  the 
ends  of  each  stringer  tied  to  the  ends  of 
a six-foot  curtain  rod  and  a 25-foot  rope 
attached  to  the  rod.  I used  this  contrap- 
tion to  drag  the  bottom,  and  after  a few 
drags  I snared  one  of  my  rods.  However, 
this  method  of  dragging  churned  the  water, 
so  I decided  to  go  to  plan  B.  I brought  the 
stringer  rig  back  in  the  boat,  rowed  10  feet 
up  past  the  bobber,  put  the  anchor  down, 
and  waited  a couple  of  minutes  for  the 
water  to  clear.  When  I could  see  the  bot- 
tom, which  was  covered  with  weeds,  I spot- 
ted a small  section  of  rod  among  the  weeds. 
Once  again  I used  my  weighted  treble  hook 
rig,  carefully  lowering  it.  After  a few  tries, 
I snared  the  rod,  bringing  it  up  slowly.  I 
hoped  the  hook  would  catch  a guide,  which 
it  did.  This  let  me  bring  the  rod  up  with- 
out the  hook  slipping  off,  and  within  15 
minutes  I also  recovered  the  third  rod  using 
the  same  procedure. 

Still  peering  into  the  water,  I spotted  my 
battery  laying  upside  down  on  the  bottom. 
I was  prepared  for  this  and  had  brought 
along  a garden  rake,  which  I lowered  over 
the  back  of  the  boat.  I maneuvered  the  rake 
teeth  under  the  battery  and  flipped  it  so 
it  was  upright  and  I could  see  the  yellow 
rope  handles.  I also  brought  along  10  feet 
of  braided  rope  tied  to  two  feet  of  heavy 
link  chain  with  the  bottom  link  opened 
like  a hook.  Gently  I lowered  the  chain 
and  “fished”  until  the  link  hook  caught 
the  rope  handle.  Then  I pulled  the  bat- 
tery up  to  where  I could  grab  both  rope 
handles  with  both  hands  and  haul  it  over 
the  transom  into  the  boat.  Boy,  did  I feel 
good! 

My  next  move  was  to  see  if  anything  else 
that  could  float  had  drifted  toward  the 
banks.  Luck  was  with  me.  I picked  up 
eight  bags  of  plastic  lures,  two  bottles  of 
pork  rind,  two  bottles  of  scent,  and  some 
bobbers. 

Although  I lost  my  needle  nose  pliers, 
mill  file,  some  jigs  and  a couple  of  lures, 

I was  very  happy  to  have  recovered  all  my 
rod  combos  and  battery,  which  were  the 
expensive  items. 

I also  came  away  with  my  life  in  what 
could  have  been  a terrible  accident.  I 
learned  firsthand  always  to  wear  a life 
jacket  while  boating.  From  now  on  I will 
also  be  very  careful  about  sitting  in  the 


center  of  the  boat  and  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  water 
level  when  reaching  over 
the  sid e.-Bill  Porth,  Philadelphia,  PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FISH  & BOAT 
COMMISSION 


From  the  hatchery  to  the  creek 

We  were  talking  with  our  father  last 
night  about  trout  stocking  on  Ridley 
Creek,  where  he  likes  to  fish.  We  were 
curious  about  how  the  fish  get  from  the 
hatchery  to  the  creek.  We  think  we  un- 
derstand all  of  the  steps  except  how  the 
fish  are  taken  from  the  hatchery  and  put 
in  the  trucks  that  take  them  to  the  creek. 
Would  you  please  explain  it  to  us ? -David 
Pfeilsticker,  age  5,  and  Kate  Pfeilsticker,  age 
4,  Philadelphia. 

We  use  an  elevator  to  move  the  fish 
from  the  raceways  into  stocking  trucks! 
These  elevators  work  much  like  elevators 
you  may  have  used  in  a tall  building. 

When  it  is  time  for  us  to  stock  trout, 
we  drive  a stocking  truck  underneath  the 
portion  of  the  elevator  that  sticks  out  over 
the  roadway.  We  then  turn  the  elevator 
on.  It  has  an  electric  or  a gasoline  mo- 
tor that  turns  a rubber  belt  with  “com- 
partments” (like  the  steps  on  an 
escalator).  The  belt  moves  the  compart- 
ments from  the  lower  part  of  the  eleva- 
tor that  is  in  the  water  to  the  top  of  the 
elevator,  which  is  over  the  tank  on  the 
truck.  We  weigh  each  net  full  of  fish  that 
is  taken  from  the  raceways  (that’s  how  we 
keep  track  of  how  many  fish  we  are  load- 
ing-we  know  how  much  each  fish  weighs). 
Then  we  place  the  trout  in  the  compart- 
ments of  the  moving  elevator  belt.  The 
trout  travel  the  length  of  the  elevator  and 
then  fall  into  water  in  the  stocking  truck 
tank  that  is  parked  below  the  upper  end 
of  the  elevator. 

Each  stocking  truck  that  we  have  can 
hold  about  4,000  ten-inch  trout  or  2,000 
pounds  of  fish.  During  the  busiest  time 
of  stocking,  from  March  1 through  the 
end  of  May  each  year,  we  load  some  five 
million  trout  this  way  at  the  10  fish  cul- 
ture stations  we  have  in  Pennsylvania  that 
raise  and  stock  trout.  During  those  three 
months,  we  use  about  50  stocking  trucks, 
like  the  ones  you  have  seen.  We  travel 
over  300,000  miles  in  Pennsylvania  to 
stock  our  trout. 

I hope  this  helps  you  understand  how 
we  load  our  trout  for  stocking.-Dennis 
Ricker,  Chief,  Division  of  Trout  Production. 
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PARTNERSHIPS: 

DEPUTYWATERWAYS 

SERYATION  OFFICERS  bL  DW£° 


I’ve  been  in  this  partnership  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commis- 
sion since  1985.  I guess  you  could  say 
that  it  is  sort  of  in  my  blood.  My  grand- 
father, Victor  L.  Brooks,  was  a barber  by 
day  and  a Deputy  Game  Protector  (now, 
Deputy  Wildlife  Conservation  Officer) 
after  the  last  “shave  and  a haircut”  of 
the  day.  Although  I do  not  recall  my 
grandfather’s  deputy  role  (he  passed 
away  when  I was  five  years  old),  I sense 
my  role  as  a Deputy  Waterways  Conser- 
vation Officer  (DWCO)  is  based  on  fate. 

Fate 

Allow  me  to  explain.  I graduated 
from  West  Chester  University  with  a 
B.S.  degree  in  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation in  the  fall  of  1984.  Between  sub- 
stitute teaching  assignments,  I worked 
at  a local  grocery  store.  During  a day  at 
the  store,  Dale  Boyer  approached  me 
about  possibly  becoming  a deputy  with 
what  was  then  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission.  I knew  Dale  from  our 
time  in  the  Boy  Scouts.  Dale  said,  “Hey 
Dave,  you  like  the  outdoors.  Did  you 
ever  think  of  becoming  a deputy  fish 
warden?” 


I don’t  recall  my  answer  to  Dale,  but 
before  I knew  it  I received  a packet  of 
information  in  the  mail  from  my 
district’s  WCO,  Derek  Pritts.  Later 
came  an  interview  followed  by  a written 
test.  In  February  1985  I was  accepted 
into  the  next  class  of  Deputy  Water- 
ways Conservation  Officers  for  training 
at  the  Stackhouse  School  of  Conserva- 
tion in  Bellefonte,  Centre  County. 

Becoming  a DWCO 

To  become  a deputy,  one  must  be  at 
least  21  years  old,  be  a resident  of  the 

My  main  reasons  for 
becoming  a DWCO  are 
having  a hand  in 
protecting  and 
conserving  our  natural 
resources,  and  the 
public  relations  that 
come  with  the  job. 


state,  possess  a driver’s  license,  and  pass 
a criminal  background  check. 

By  law,  deputies  are  considered  volun- 
teers. Deputies  are  reimbursed  for  ex- 
penses. However,  some  deputies  put  in 
more  volunteer  duty  than  paid  time.  In 
fact,  deputies  don’t  get  in  this  for  the 
money.  They  become  DWCOs  for  many 
different  reasons. 

For  me,  it’s  many  different  reasons, 
too.  My  top  reasons  for  becoming  a 
DWCO  are  having  a hand  in  protecting 
and  conserving  our  natural  resources 
and  the  public  relations  that  come  with 
the  job.  There’s  no  way  I truly  can  say 
how  many  anglers  I’ve  come  in  contact 
with  over  the  past  13  years. 

With  boaters,  though,  it’s  a different 
story.  Officers  have  a “Fish  and  Boat 
Warning  and  Boarding  Report”  that  is 
submitted  monthly.  From  the  beginning 
I’ve  completed  my  reports  in  duplicate, 
keeping  one  report  in  my  files.  Adding 
up  the  monthly  boat  boarding/inspec- 
tion totals  since  1985,  I’ve  accumulated 
2,548  boardings,  which  averages  out  to 
be  196  boardings/inspections  a year. 
That’s  a lot  of  contact  with  the  boating 
public.  I can’t  help  but  think  that  I’ve 
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aided  the  boating  public  in  safety  and 
proper  boating  technique. 

You  might  ask,  “How  are  you  able  to 
be  in  a position  to  inspect/board  so 
many  boats?”  My  answer  to  that  is  “the 
draw  of  the  hat.”  You  see,  back  in  April 
1985,  during  a deputy  meeting  the 
night  before  the  opening  of  trout  sea- 
son, WCO  Pritts  informed  the  deputies 
that  he  was  going  to  designate  a Speed- 
well Forge  Lake  Boat  Maintenance  Of- 
ficer and  a Susquehanna  River  Boat 
Maintenance  Officer.  Pritts  asked  all  of 
us  deputies  (I  think  there  were  five 
then)  to  put  our  names  on  pieces  of  pa- 
per and  place  them  in  his  hat.  After  all 
names  were  in  his  hat,  he  shook  his  hat 
a bit,  shuffling  the  five  folded  pieces  of 
paper.  He  then  asked  a DWCO,  it 
might  have  been  Ray  Rudy,  to  pull  a 
name.  The  first  name  pulled  was 
DWCO  Ed  Shaeffer.  Ed  was  now  the 
designated  lake  boat  officer.  Then  the 
next  name  was  drawn.  And,  you 
guessed  it,  it  was  mine. 

When  it  came  to  boating,  I was  as 
green  as  my  uniform  trousers.  I had 
just  graduated  from  Deputy'  Basic 
Training.  I hardly  knew  a thing  about 
the  patrol  boat  (a  16-foot  Alumacraft 
with  a 50hp  Evinrude  jetdrive)  and  the 
water  (the  Susquehanna  River  from  the 
Rt.  30  bridge  upriver  to  York  Haven 
Dam).  Pritts’  comforting  reply  was, 

“It’ll  be  O.K.  You  have  until  Memorial 
Day  to  be  ready!” 


I am  a link  in  a long  chain 
of  dedicated  people,  and  by 
working  together  we  all 
make  a difference.  It’s  a 
duty  that  I take  very 
seriously  and  I feel  very 
honored  to  be  in  this  role. 

Becoming  a deputy  in  a district  of  a 
county  first  depends  on  the  openings 
in  that  county.  WCOs  know  how  valu- 
able deputies  can  be.  They  fill  vacan- 
cies in  a short  time.  Interested  people 
should  contact  the  nearest  regional 
office  for  an  application.  Completed 
applications  are  forwarded  to  the  spe- 
cific district  WCO  for  filing  and  future 
consideration. 

If  accepted  and  after  initial  paper- 
work, the  newly  appointed  deputy  must 
attend  training.  Currently,  a deputy 
attends  five  weekends  of  very  intensive 
training.  The  weekends  are  not  con- 
secutive. Several  weeks  between  ses- 
sions stagger  the  training.  Some  topics 
covered  are  fish  and  boat  policies,  pro- 
cedures, law,  boat  operation,  unarmed 
defense  and  tactical  shooting.  In  addi- 
tion, all  deputies  are  required  to  re-cer- 
tify annually  in  CPR,  first  aid, 


HAZMAT,  and  firearms  use.  After  the 
completion  of  the  fifth  weekend  of 
training,  newly  appointed  deputies  are 
then  assigned  to  field  training  for  a year 
with  an  officer  in  one’s  home  district. 
This  one-year  field  training  is  simply  a 
period  during  which  a newly  appointed 
deputy  “rides  along”  with  the  WCO  or 
another  DWCO  while  patrolling. 

Different  roles 

For  many  DWCOs,  the  role  of  a law 
enforcement  officer  is  just  one  of  many 
different  roles  that  a DWCO  may  en- 
counter. Assisting  with  fish  stockings, 
attendance  at  sport  shows/exhibitions, 
and  giving  presentations  are  common 
assignments.  I’ve  given  many  presenta- 
tions as  part  of  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxil- 
iary boating  courses  and  Rotary  and 
Lion’s  Clubs  presentations. 

Some  DWCOs  are  also  fishing  skills 
and  boating  safety  instructors.  I be- 
came a Boating  and  Water  Safety  Aware- 
ness (BWSA)  instructor  in  1991.  My 
main  reason  for  becoming  a BWSA  in- 
structor was  to  conduct  BWSA  courses 
at  the  high  school  where  I teach  health 
and  physical  education.  As  a BWSA 
instructor  I’ve  also  assisted  at  various 
state  police  camp  cadet  programs  over 
the  years. 

A definite  highlight  of  being  a BWSA 
instructor  occurred  in  1993  when  I was 
awarded  the  Commission’s  Outstand- 
ing Youth  Group  Instructor  Award. 


The  honor  is  given  to  the  instructor  who 
has  contributed  time  and  service  to  the 
promotion  and  success  of  the 
Commission’s  Boating  and  Water  Safety 
Awareness  program  through  volunteer 
efforts  in  presenting  the  program  to 
youth  organizations. 

Another  aspect  that  deputies  must 
consider,  both  new  and  veteran,  is  the 
additional  expense  of  uniforms,  self-de- 
fense weapons,  and  radios,  and  the  use  of 
their  personal  vehicles.  Deputies  are  re- 
quired to  purchase  and  wear  the  same 
uniform  that  salaried  WCOs  wear.  Some 
clothing,  though,  is  provided  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Law  Enforcement. 

A deputy  must  also  provide  his  or  her 
own  firearm.  Firearms  must  be  the  type 
and  model/style  mandated  by  the 
Commission’s  Bureau  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment. Strict  enforcement  of  policies  and 
procedures  occurs  with  all  firarms, 
whether  a DWCO’s  or  a WCO’s.  Annual 
inspections  and  shooting  qualifications 
take  place  to  keep  officers  current  and 
accountable  with  the  use  of  their 
firearms. 

Other  self-defense  weapons  that  a 
deputy  may  purchase  are  the  ASP  ex- 
pandable baton  and  OC  spray  (oleoresin 
capsicum).  As  with  the  firearm,  for  a 
DWCO  to  carry  and  use  a baton  and/or 
OC  spray,  the  deputy  must  attend  and 
successfully  pass  the  required  specific 
training  and  re-certifications. 

A wise  investment  for  a DWCO  is  to 
acquire  a two-way  radio.  Because  a 
deputy’s  work  schedule  may  not  be  com- 
patible with  another  DWCO  or  WCO’s 
work  schedule  permitting  partnered  pa- 
trols, the  only  companion  and  safety  net 
the  DWCO  has  may  be  the  two-way  radio. 
We’re  often  on  patrol  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  and  a radio  can  be  indispensable. 
Depending  on  a DWCO’s  county  com- 
munications system,  a high-  or  low-band 
radio  may  be  required.  So  a deputy  may 
indeed  need  two  radios,  one  of  each 
band,  to  patrol  certain  areas  successfully. 
Radios  don’t  come  cheap,  but  in  time 
they  definitely  pay  for  themselves. 

A sturdy,  dependable  personal  vehicle 
is  very  important.  A DWCO’s  assigned 
district  can  be  hundreds  of  square  miles, 
and  the  miles  on  patrol  do  add  up.  In 
1997, 1 logged  2,568  miles  while  on  pa- 
trol. In  addition,  I need  to  trailer  an  18- 
foot  patrol  boat  during  the  boating 
months,  so  my  vehicle  is  equipped  with 
special  suspension,  a class  III  hitch,  and 
appropriate  trailer  wiring. 


As  you  can  see,  when  you  add  up  all 
the  uniforms,  self-defense  weapons, 
radios  and  vehicle  usage,  a DWCO’s 
expenses  can  be  substantial.  But  don’t 
get  me  wrong-a  DWCO  can  prioritize 
what’s  needed  and  when,  thus  making 
the  actual  cost  seem  more  reasonable. 


300  deputies 

There  are  some  300  active  deputies  in 
the  state.  We  all  come  from  a highly 
diverse  background.  Many  of  us  have 
full-time  regular  jobs  and  some  of  us 
are  retired.  For  instance,  in  the  North- 
ern Lancaster  County  district,  the 
deputy  force  is  made  up  of  an  electri- 
cian, a U.S.  Postal  Service  employee,  a 
county  erosion  and  sedimentation  tech- 
nician, and  me,  a teacher. 

Some  of  us  are  able  to  draw  on  our 
personal  experiences  while  patrolling. 
For  example,  I’m  an  avid  rock  climber, 
and  for  years  I was  eyeing  this  beautiful, 
massive  rock  cliff  adjacent  to  the 
Susquehanna  River  in  my  patrol  dis- 
trict. So  one  day,  with  the  landowner’s 
permission,  I decided  to  place  myself 
atop  this  cliff  and  patrol  from  it,  using 
only  binoculars  and  a static  line  to 
rappel  down  to  possible  violators.  Well, 
I no  sooner  rigged  my  anchor  and 
rappel  line  when  a canoe  with  two  men 
fishing  from  it  came  drifting  by  the 
cliff.  I noticed  that  neither  displayed  a 
fishing  license,  and  that  one  of  the  men 
had  just  littered  by  throwing  a soda  can 
onto  the  river  bank.  In  a few  moments, 

I was  rappelling  down  this  100-foot  cliff 
to  the  two  men  in  the  canoe. 

I stopped  them  and  inquired  if  either 
had  a fishing  license.  Neither  of  them 
did.  I then  pointed  to  the  fisherman  in 
the  bow  and  said,  “You,  sir,  will  be  cited 
for  littering,”  and  held  up  the  discarded 
soda  can.  His  look  was  of  astonishment 
and  disbelief.  He  said,  “Where  did  you 
come  from?”  I pointed  to  the  cliff  with 


the  suspended  static  line  hanging  from 
it.  He  bowed  and  shook  his  head  back 
and  forth.  Both  men  were  brothers  and 
non-residents,  one  from  Denver,  CO 
and  the  other  from  Lansing,  MI.  Their 
fines  totaled  $212.00. 

On  another  occassion,  while  flying  (I 
also  have  my  private  pilot’s  license),  I 
radioed  WCO  Pritts  that  a poacher  was 
fishing  before  the  season  in  a closed 
trout  stream  near  Speedwell  Forge  Lake. 
Pritts  was  on  his  way  by  car  to  the  lake. 

I kept  an  eye  on  the  fisherman  by  cir- 
cling the  lake  until  Pritts  arrived.  The 
man  was  heading  toward  his  car  just  as 
Pritts  arrived.  I informed  Pritts  what 
the  individual  was  wearing  so  he  could 
identify  him  in  the  parking  lot.  Pritts 
detained  the  man  to  question  him.  The 
man  emphatically  denied  fishing  in  the 
stream  until  WCO  Pritts  pointed  to  the 
sky  and  explained  that  an  officer  had 
been  watching  the  whole  time.  The 
man’s  response  was,  “I  thought  I might 
be  in  trouble  when  that  plane  came 
around  a second  time!”  He  then  ac- 
knowledged guilt  of  the  offense. 

“Other”  duties 

Often  people  tell  me  how  my  job 
looks  comfortable  and  easy-going, 
riding  in  a patrol  boat  on  a lazy  sum- 
mer afternoon.  I quickly  relate  to  them 
the  “other”  duties  of  law  enforcement 
that  I encounter,  like  pollution  investi- 
gations, warrant  service,  testifying  in 
court,  the  dirty  and  often  frustrating 
boat  maintenance  tasks,  and  on  and  on. 

When  I reflect  on  the  years,  I can’t 
help  but  think  that  fate  had  a role. 

From  the  day  a friend  approached  me 
about  the  Commission  while  working 
in  a grocery  store,  to  the  “lucky”  draw 
from  a hat,  to  the  present  day.  When  I 
wear  the  uniform,  I remember  all  the 
people  that  the  uniform  represents, 
from  other  fellow  DWCOs  and  WCOs, 
other  staff  of  the  PFBC,  and  the  public. 
Whether  in  or  out  of  uniform,  I repre- 
sent the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. I am  a link  in  a long  chain  of 
dedicated  people,  and  by  working  to- 
gether we  all  make  a difference.  It’s  a 
duty  that  I take  very  seriously  and  I feel 
very  honored  to  be  in  this  role.  Q 

If  you  are  interested  in  becoming  a DWCO, 
contact  the  Commission  regional  law 
enforcement  headquarters  for  your  county. 
These  offices  are  listed  by  county  on  page 
47  of  the  1998  Summary  of  Fishing 
Regulations  and  Laws. 
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7.  The  snake 
has  penetrated 
the  shell  of  the 
egg  In  the  center 
of  the  cluster. 


About  one  inch, 
one-sixth,  of  the 
ike  protrudes, 
te  the  yellow  ring 
the  neck. 


4.  About  half  the 
snake  is  out,  and 
the  rest  will  follow 
in  seconds. 


5.  The  neonate 
has  emerged  and 
heads  off  in  search 
of  shelter  and  food. 


ingncck 


by  Andrew  L.  Shiels 

Nongame  and  Endangered 
Species  Unit 


Pennsylvania  is  home  to  21  species  of  snakes.  Most  are  nonvenomous 
and  all  are  fascinating.  One  species,  the  northern  ringneck  snake 
(. Diadophis punctatus  edwardsii),  is  very  common  in  Pennsylvania  and  has 
been  documented  in  nearly  every  count)'.  It  is  named  for  the  orange, 
yellow  or  cream-colored  ring  that  encircles  the  body  behind  the  head. 
Ringneck  snakes  are  small,  ranging  in  size  from  six  to  24  inches.  A typi- 
cal adult  specimen  is  about  14  inches  long.  They  are  egg  layers,  which 
produce  from  one  to  six  eggs  annually.  Ringneck  snakes  prefer  to  hide 
under  rotting  logs  and  flat  rocks.  Eggs  are  usually  laid  in  those  same 
areas  in  addition  to  leafpiles  and  sawdust  or  mulchpiles.  Ringneck 
snakes  eat  insects,  salamanders  and  invertebrates  such  as  worms.  They 
also  are  one  of  the  species  that  tends  to  show  up  in  people’s  basements. 
Thus,  many  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  have  encountered  the  ring- 
neck snake. 

This  common,  well-known  snake  provided  us  with  a rare  glimpse  into 
its  normally  secretive  life.  The  accompanying  series  of  photos  reveals 
how  these  animals  first  enter  the  world.  At  birth  these  snakes  are  self- 
sufficient  predators  that  instinctively  begin  their  unique  way  of  life. 

This  story  began  in  June  1996.  While  working  around  the  yard,  I 
caught  a ringneck  from  underneath  a flat  rock  in  a flower  bed  and  re- 
tained it  for  use  in  an  educational  presentation  I was  to  give  a few  days 
later.  The  snake  was  held  in  a dry  aquarium  at  the  office  for  two  days 
when  we  noticed  it  was  hiding  under  the  indoor/outdoor  carpet  used  to 
simulate  grass.  Looking  underneath  through  the  glass  bottom,  we  ob- 
served that  it  had  laid  one  egg,  which  the  female  encircled  with  its  body. 
Over  the  course  of  five  hours,  five  eggs  were  deposited  at  a steady  rate  of 
one  per  hour.  These  eggs  were  elongated,  about  1.5  inches  long,  and  a 
quarter-inch  in  diameter.  They  were  white  and  resembled  an  aspirin 
capsule. 

The  eggs  were  partly  submerged  in  a container  with  sand,  kept  moist 
with  a damp  paper  towel,  and  allowed  to  incubate  in  a warm,  quiet 
room.  The  scientific  literature  suggested  that  incubation  would  require 
45  to  60  days.  True  to  form,  the  eggs  hatched  58  days  after  they  were 
laid.  During  incubation  the  eggs  swelled  and  became  darker.  The 
nearly  opaque  shell  allowed  just  enough  light  in  for  the  black  skin  of 
the  developing  snake  to  show  through. 

Hatching,  once  the  snake  penetrated  the  shell,  took  30  to  45  minutes. 
After  an  inch  or  so  of  the  snake  protruded  from  the  egg,  the  remainder 
followed  in  one  to  two  minutes.  When  the  snakes  first  poked  their 
heads  out  of  the  eggs,  they  used  their  tongues  to  check  out  the  sur- 
roundings. Snakes  taste  the  air  by  detecting  airborne  scent  molecules 
with  their  forked  tongues.  The  tongue  passes  over  the  Jacobsen’s  organ 
on  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  converts  chemical  information  into  data 
that  is  interpreted  by  the  brain.  After  making  sure  the  “coast  is  clear,” 
the  emergence  process  continues  to  completion.  Fortunately,  it  was 
clear  because  like  it  or  not,  they  can’t  go  back!  Once  emergence  is  com- 
plete, the  young  snake  is  approximately  six  inches  long  and  looking  for 
a meal. 

All  five  eggs  hatched  on  the  same  day  over  a seven-hour  period.  Af- 
ter recording  the  event  on  film,  all  of  the  neonate,  or  newborn  snakes, 
were  released  immediately  to  begin  life  as  a functioning  part  of  the 
ecosystem. 

Every  day,  all  around  us,  reptiles  and  amphibians  are  participants  in 
the  life-and-death  dramas  that  are  a part  of  their  world.  Occasionally, 
we  can  look  into  the  world  of  another  species.  Sometimes  we  are  fortu- 
nate to  witness  a spectacle  such  as  a birth.  We  are  reminded  of  all  that 
is  occurring  out  there  with  wildlife  if  we  only  take  the  time  to  look.  0 
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Leger  Fishing 

by  Dari  Black 


Every  angler  knows  what  a fishing  hook  looks  like  and 

it  is  used.  But  perhaps  you  are  unaware  of  other  “hooks.” 

In  the  writing  craft,  a “hook”  refers  to  a carefully  con- 
structed title  or  catchy  opening  lead  that  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  casual  page-turner,  thereby  enticing  that  person 
to  investigate  the  article  further.  An  example  might  be  term: 
used  in  this  particular  title  that  are  probably  unfamiliar  to 
you,  but  hopefully  raised  your  curiosity. 

The  hook  has  been  set! 

But  this  isn’t  an  article  on  how  to  write.  This  is  an  article 
on  angling,  specifically  about  bank  fishing  for  one  of  the 
most  abundant,  most  powerful  and  most  underused  species 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  particulars  involve  rigs  fished  on  the 
bottom  of  a lake  or  river  for  carp! 


Why  carp  fishing? 

Attentive  reading  would  have  revealed  three  solid  reasons 
why  someone  might  go  carp  fishing— the  species  is  abundant, 
a powerful  fighter,  and  underused.  Now,  add  to  that  fun 
friendly  fellowship  because  I believe  still-fishing  for  carp  is 
best  enjoyed  with  one  or  more  buddies.  I could  continue 
with  other  reasons,  but  you  should  discover  on  your  own  the 
“why”  of  carp  fishing  by  trying  it. 


Carp  have  received  a bad  rap  in  our  country.  They  are  a 
non-native  species,  deliberately  introduced  into  U.S.  waters. 
Carp  were  stocked  extensively  by  the  U.S.  Fish  Commission 
and  state  fish  commissions  in  the  mid-  to  late  1800s,  often  to 
the  accolades  of  the  public  who  saw  the  fish  as  a commer- 
cially viable  food  supply. 


Carp  are  abundant,  powerful  fighters.  Carp  fishing  can  be  as  simple  or 
elaborate  as  you  like.  Give  carp  fishing  a try  this  season! 


in 
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However,  by  the  early  1900s,  following  rampant  expansion 
of  the  species,  opinions  about  carp  changed.  Many  consum- 
ers found  the  flesh  less  palatable  than  native  fish.  Others 
pointed  fingers  at  the  carp’s  possible  destructive  behavior 
imparted  on  aquatic  systems.  The  negative  effects  of  carp, 
however,  are  topics  for  another  time.  This  piece  is  about  play- 
ing the  cards  dealt. 

Carp  are  adaptable  and  prolific,  and  even  though  attempts 
have  been  made  to  eradicate  the  species  from  some  waters,  the 
fish  remains  an  integral  and  self-sustaining  species  in  every 
waterway  in  the  Commonwealth.  Carp  are  here  to  stay.  Penn- 
sylvania anglers  should  learn  to  make  the  best  of  it,  as  Euro- 
pean anglers  have  done  for  years. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  Atlantic,  carp  have  an  elevated  status. 
They  are  arguably  the  most-sought  gamefish  in  England.  If 
attuned  to  angling’s  cutting  edge,  you  may  have  already  seen 
signs  pointing  to  carp  as  a rising  star  in  North  America’s  fish- 
ing scene.  During  recent  years,  specialty  companies  handling 
carp  and  bankfishing  tackle  have  been  established  in  the  U.S. 
The  Carp  Angler’s  Group  (CAG)  is  an  angling  organization 
promoting  education  and  catch-and-release  carp  fishing, 
much  like  the  Bass  Anglers  Sportsman  Society  for  bass  and 
Trout  Unlimited  for  trout  and  salmon.  CAG  has  been  grow- 
ing steadily  in  the  U.S.  It  has  been  through  contacts  with 
members  of  CAG  that  I learned  more  about  carp  fishing. 

“For  most  European  anglers,  carp  are  one  of  the  greatest 
freshwater  fish  you  can  catch,”  says  Phil  Mellor,  a Brit  who 
has  been  living  in  the  U.S.  since  1988.  “Pound  for  pound, 
they  give  you  a fight  that  compares  to  saltwater  gamefish. 
Personally  speaking,  I do  not  think  salmon  give  as  great  a run 
as  a big  carp.” 

Mellor  introduced  himself  to  me  by  way  of  a letter  inviting 
me  to  go  carp  fishing.  My  acceptance,  it  turns  out,  led  to  an 
ongoing  educational  experience  that  has  provided  new  in- 
sight into  an  almost  untouched  fishery. 

I met  Mellor  on  the  southern  shore  of  New  York’s  Lake 
Otsego,  the  headwaters  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  As  he  set 
up  his  bank  tackle  array,  we  conversed  about  carp  fishing. 


Mellor  used  terms  and  described  techniques  quite  foreign  to 
me.  Gradually,  after  hours  of  talking,  demonstrating,  and 
catching,  some  of  the  mystery  began  to  fade  and  pieces 
started  falling  into  place. 

When  Mellor  informed  me  that  the  Carp  Anglers  Group 
was  planning  a fish-in  at  Pymatuning  Reservoir  the  following 
year,  I marked  it  on  my  calendar.  Not  a tournament,  or  even  a 
contest,  a carp  fish-in  is  more  like  an  three-day,  information- 
sharing beach  party.  Here  is  some  of  what  I learned  this  past 
summer  at  the  fish-in. 

Basic  carping—English  style 

As  the  novice  quickly  learns,  there  is  no  single  method 
when  it  comes  to  bait-fishing  for  carp.  However,  a weighted 
bottom  rig  incorporating  a flavor-rich  sweet  bait  is  a basic 
approach  in  both  the  U.S.  and  Europe.  Keeping  the  bait  on 
the  bottom  makes  sense  because  that  is  where  carp  feed  most 
often. 

In  England,  a sinker  is  called  a leger,  and  “legering”  is  sim- 
ply bottom-fishing.  Long  rods  specially  designed  for  casting 
heavy  weights  from  shore  and  fighting  powerful  carp  are  re- 
ferred to  as  leger  rods.  There,  one  mystery  word  is  unraveled. 

But  the  plot  thickens.  When  it  comes  to  innovations  to  the 
basic  rig  to  trick  wary  carp,  the  Europeans  have  outdistanced 
North  American  anglers.  “Over  there”  they  developed  dozens, 
perhaps  hundreds,  of  rig  variations  that  can  be  used,  depend- 
ing on  the  bottom  composition,  current,  weather,  bait  used, 
and  mood  of  the  fish. 

“While  it  can  be  said  that  it’s  the  same  fish  in  both  Europe 
and  America,  the  actual  lake  environment  and  fishing  pres- 
sure make  carp  behave  differently  in  the  U.S.,”  says  Nigel 
Griffin,  another  good-natured  Brit  I met  at  the  fish-in.  “In 
England,  carp  have  a reputation  of  being  smart,  wary  and 
hard  to  catch.  Being  caught  and  released  so  often,  carp  in- 
stinctively learn  to  avoid  hooks. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  European  fish  are  under  a lot  more 
pressure  than  American  fish,”  says  Griffin.  “Until  it  reaches 
that  stage  in  the  U.S.,  carp  will  be  fairly  easy  to  catch  here. 
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1 . Standard  sliding  sinker  rig  Some  Basic  Bottom  Rigs 


line  to  rod 


?\ 


size  6 or  4 hook  leader 


2.  Semi-fixed  sinker  rig 


hair  hook 


leader 


3.  Semi-fixed  in-line  sinker  rig 

(fewer  tangles) 


hair  hook 


c~j  . r~> 


swivel  bead 


swivel 


/)  sliding  sinker  (usually  less  than  ’/2  ounce) 


line  to  rod 


silicone  or  plastic  sinker  stop  on  line 
heavy  sinker  (one  to  three  ounces) 


leader 


line  to  rod 


silicone  tubing  holding 
in-line  sinker  to  swivel 


V. 


heavy  in-line  sinker  (one  to  three  ounces) 
Options  2 and  3 are  basic  bolt  rigs -which  use  a hair  hook  and  heavy  sinker. 
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That’s  the  beauty  of  carp  fishing  in  the  U.S.— you  can  keep  it 
simple  and  still  catch  fish.  There  are,  of  course,  some  tricky 
rigs  that  can  be  used  to  catch  larger  carp.  Or  use  the  rigs  sim- 
ply to  please  yourself  that  you  are  doing  something  special 
and  different.” 

One  of  those  tricks  is  the  hair  rig.  Now  get  this!  In  En- 
gland, carp  anglers  rarely  put  bait  on  the  hook  itself.  So,  you 
wonder,  do  they  catch  carp  on  a bare  hook?  The  answer  is  yes 
and  no.  The  hook  is  bare,  but  the  bait  is  attached  to  a “hair,” 
which  dangles  from  the  hook. 


A hair  is  a short  piece  of  line— limp 
monofilament,  braided  line,  or  unwaxed  den- 
tal floss— attached  to  the  hook  shank  and  fea- 
turing a small  loop  in  the  end.  Bait  is  placed 
on  the  hair  with  the  aid  of  a baiting  needle. 
The  needle  point  is  pushed  through  the  bait. 
The  tip  of  the  bait  needle  has  a small  hook, 
like  a crochet  hook.  The  hook  of  the  bait 
needle  is  slipped  onto  the  loop  of  the  hair, 
and  the  bait  is  transferred  from  the  needle  to 
the  hair.  Then  a bait  stop  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  hairlength  to  keep  the  bait  in  place. 

Why  go  to  all  this  trouble?  Mellor  an- 
swered this  puzzling  question  during  our  first 
carp  encounter.  “It’s  a matter  of  having  a 
clean,  bare  hook  for  a positive  hookset.  If 
carp  taste  something  they  do  not  like  or  if 
they  feel  resistance,  they  immediately  reject 
the  bait.  However,  the  hook,  which  was  sucked  into  the  mouth 
along  with  the  bait,  will  automatically  be  set  in  the  corner  of 
the  mouth  when  the  carp  tries  to  expel  the  bait.” 

To  comprehend  the  reasoning  better,  understand  that  Euro- 
pean carp  anglers  (and  seekers  of  big  fish  in  the  U.S.)  often  use 
gumball-sized  firm  baits  called  “bodies.”  Not  only  do  these 
speciality  baits  entice  trophy  carp,  but  the  size  discourages 
smaller  panfish  from  bothering  the  flavored  goodies.  How- 
ever, these  semi-hard  baits  placed  directly  on  the  hook  would 
interfere  with  the  hookset. 

Because  it’s  the  way  he  learned  to  fish,  Mellor  always  places 
his  bait  on  a hair.  But  is  the  hair  hook  really  needed  for  carp 
fishing  in  the  U.S.?  After  all,  American  anglers  have  been 
catching  carp  for  years  with  the  bait  directly  on  the  hook.  It’s  a 
question  I posed  to  Griffin  at  the  Pymatuning  fish-in. 

“I  think  it’s  nice  for  anglers  to  know  about  and  understand 
the  hair  rig,”  he  explained.  “But  to  say  the  hair  is  an  absolute 
necessity  would  be  incorrect.  Anglers  in  the  states  can  catch 
carp  simply  by  covering  a size  4 hook  with  kernels  of  corn. 

Bait  on  the  hair  versus  bait  directly  on  the  hook  is  like  compar- 
ing a spinnerbait  versus  a topwater  plug  for  bass— depending 
on  the  circumstances,  one  may  be  better  than  the  other.  There 
are  situations  in  which  the  hair  rig  can  make  a difference.  And 
as  American  carp  are  pressured  more  by  anglers,  the  need  for 
the  hair  rig  will  increase.” 

Griffin  noted  another  significant  difference  between  Euro- 
pean and  American  anglers:  The  amount  of  weight  used  on 
the  line.  “American  carp  anglers  shy  away  from  weight,  believ- 
ing it  is  going  to  scare  the  fish,”  he  says.  “On  the  other  hand, 
European  anglers  see  weight  as  an  ally  that  helps  you  cast  far- 
ther, makes  it  easier  to  detect  bites,  and  actually  helps  in  set- 
ting the  hook.  Europeans  typically  use  sinkers  weighing  one  to 
three  ounces.” 

It  does  not  take  Einstein  to  explain  that  a heavier  weight  re- 
sults in  a longer  cast.  But  how  does  a heavy  weight  help  in  set- 
ting the  hook? 

The  typical  American  angler  going  carp  fishing  uses  a light- 
weight sliding  egg  sinker  rig,  similar  to  the  popular  Lindy  walk- 
ing-sinker rig  used  for  walleyes.  Conceptually  the  fish  moves  off 
with  the  bait  in  its  mouth  without  detecting  sinker  resistance. 
However,  the  chances  are  good  a carp  will  either  swallow  the  bait 
(resulting  in  unnecessary  injury  to  the  fish)  or  casually  spit  it 
out  before  the  angler  can  react  to  line  movement. 
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But  if  a heavy  non-sliding 
weight  (technically  a semi-fixed 
weight)  is  used  on  the  line,  the 
carp  immediately  detects  resis- 
tance and  instantaneously  bolts 
from  the  scene.  However,  if  a hair- 
rigged  hook  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  a heavy  non-sliding  weight, 
the  carp  literally  hooks  itself. 

“The  fixed  (or  semi-fixed)  sinker 
coupled  with  a hair  hook  is  known 
as  a bolt  rig,”  says  Griffin.  “When 
a carp  moves  off  with  the  bait,  the 
sinker  drags  the  hook  into  the  cor- 
ner of  the  fish’s  mouth,  the  fish 
panics  from  the  resistance  and 
suddenly  takes  flight,  thereby  set- 
ting the  hook  firmly.” 

The  difference  between  fixed 
and  semi-fixed  weight  is  an  inter- 
esting technical  point.  According 
to  Mellor,  the  use  of  true  fixed 
weights  has  been  outlawed  on  En- 
glish carp  waters  because  trophy 
fish  were  breaking  lines,  dragging 
the  heavy  sinker  around  and  some- 
times snagging  the  sinker  in  rocks, 
thereby  pinning  the  fish.  Anglers 
switched  to  semi-fixed  in-line 
weights,  which  are  held  in  a fixed 
position  on  the  line  with  silicone 
tubing.  If  the  line  breaks  and  the  trailing  semi-fixed  weight 
wedges  in  a snag,  the  silicone  tubing  sinker-stop  gives  way, 
letting  the  fish  escape.  Even  though  fixed  weights  are  not 
illegal  in  the  U.S.,  serious  carp  anglers  are  already  practicing 
wise  conservation  by  using  semi-fixed  weights  instead  of 
fixed  weights. 

Where  to  begin 

Carp  fishing  is  for  anyone  and  everyone,  say  Mellor,  Griffin 
and  other  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  Carp  An- 
glers Group.  This  hard-fighting  fish  can  be  caught  from  the 
shoreline  of  almost  any  lake  or  river— no  boat  required.  And 
fish  over  10  pounds  are  real  possibilities,  even  for  beginners. 
How  many  10-pound  bass  or  walleyes  have  you  caught  in 
Pennsylvania? 

Griffin  does  not  recommend  dropping  below  eight-pound- 
test  line.  Nor  does  he  advise  using  line  greater  than  15-pound 
test  because  heavier  monofilament  is  difficult  to  cast  with 
spinning  gear.  Lines  of  10-  or  12-pound  test  are  the  norm  for 
waters  with  big  fish  and  moderate  cover.  A strong,  short- 
shank  baithook  in  size  4 or  6 should  be  used. 

Even  though  there  are  dozens  of  different  riggings,  a basic 
one  involves  a relatively  short  hooklength  (English  term  for 
“leader”)  of  8 to  12  inches,  attached  to  the  main  line  with  a 
swivel.  The  leader  should  be  a slightly  lighter  pound-test 
than  the  main  line  to  protect  against  loosing  the  heavy  sinker. 

Choosing  an  area  to  fish  is  critical.  Even  though  experi- 
ence plays  an  important  role  in  site  selection,  for  the  novice 
the  best  advice  is  to  look  for  signs  of  carp— visible  feeding  fish 
in  clear  water,  carp  rolling  on  the  surface,  or  water  muddied 
by  bottom-feeding  carp. 


Groundbaiting,  or  chumming  as 
we  Yanks  call  it,  is  also  recom- 
mended. Baiting  the  area  draws 
nearby  carp  to  your  hookbait  (term 
for  bait  with  the  hook).  While  bait- 
ing strategies  can  be  quite  involved, 
the  simplest  approach  is  to  open  a 
second  can  of  com,  scatter  it  in  the 
area  you  intend  to  fish,  and  cast 
your  bait  into  the  center  of  the 
chum.  A catapult  (slingshot  with  a 
special  bait  pocket)  will  aid  in  plac- 
ing chum  farther  than  you  can 
throw  it. 

Carp  fishing  can  be  as  simple  or 
as  elaborate  as  you  wish  to  make  it. 
In  its  simplest  form,  a novice  can 
use  any  available  rod  and  reel,  and  a 
forked  stick  cut  from  a downed 
tree.  Taken  to  the  extreme,  an  an- 
gler can  invest  in  12-foot  specially 
made  carp  rods,  large-capacity  reels 
with  bait-runner  mechanisms,  im- 
ported carp  hooks,  stainless  rod 
pod  with  electronic  bite  indicators, 
and  a myriad  of  associated  stuff- 
including  a lounger  known  as  a 
“slumber  chair.”  You  choose.  But 
by  all  means,  give  carp  fishing  a try 
this  year.  Q 


Bait  Options 

Adult  carp  are  omnivorous  feeders,  taking  in  both  plant 
and  animal  foods  indiscriminately.  Although  carp  rarely 
launch  assaults  on  baitfish  schools  as  walleyes  do,  or  ravage 
insect  hatches  as  trout,  a carp  nonetheless  will  gulp  a min- 
now or  bug  that  gets  too  close  to  its  vacuum-like  mouth. 
Carp  chiefly  feed  by  rooting  the  bottom  for  vegetation  mat- 
ter, crustaceans,  and  nymphs.  For  a species  that  loves  to 
play  in  the  mud,  carp  have  an  uncanny  “sweet  tooth.”  It’s 
that  preference  for  sweet  flavors  that  carp  anglers  play  on 
with  both  ordinary  and  custom-made  baits. 

Fishing  with  an  experienced  carp  angler  is  like  having  a 
food  pantry  open  on  the  beach  before  your  eyes.  Corn, 
both  canned  sweet  corn  and  field  corn  soaked  with  flavoring 
such  as  KoolAid,  are  staples  in  the  angler’s  bag.  Fresh 
bread,  rolled  into  a soft  ball,  is  almost  as  effective  as  corn— 
if  you  can  keep  it  on  the  hook. 

Specially  concocted  soft  doughballs  of  cornmeal  and  an- 
ise are  common  with  American  anglers.  However,  Euro- 
pean-influenced trophy  hunters  are  armed  with  flavored 
“boilies,”  a gumball-sized  hard  doughball  with  secret  ingre- 
dients. Boilies  require  a hair-rigged  hook.  Soaked  and  fla- 
vored chickpeas  are  reportedly  a hot  bait.  Mellor  tells  of 
catching  carp  on  garlic-flavored  Spam,  peanuts,  and  baits 
made  from  chocolate.  I’ve  taken  carp  on  pieces  of  potatoes 
and  hot  dogs.  Hey,  I’m  getting  hungry! 

Of  course  in  early  summer,  you  can  leave  all  the  food  on 
the  shelf.  Simply  overturn  a few  rocks  along  the  shoreline  to 
gather  softshell  crayfish.  Carp  love  softshells!-DB. 


This  rig  is  an  English  “boilie”  on  a hair,  held  in  place  with 
a hair  stop.  The  bait  is  not  placed  directly  on  the  hook. 
When  the  carp  tries  to  eject  the  bait,  the  hook  lodges  in 
the  corner  of  the  carp’s  mouth. 
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in  the 
Mountains 

by  Vic  Attardo 
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It  was  a hot  day  on  Lake  Wallenpaupack. 
As  the  sun  centered  itself  in  the  July  sky,  I 
looked  for  a bandanna  to  tie  around  my 
neck  and  ward  off  the  damaging  rays.  By 
9 a.m.,  I was  into  the  water  bottle  for  the 
third  time. 

My  angling  partner,  Chuck  Hallman, 
and  I had  been  on  the  lake  since  before 
dawn.  We  had  a couple  of  largemouths 
to  our  credit,  but  the  fish  were  coming 
slowly,  about  one  every  30  minutes.  By 
mid-morning  we  were  certain  the  bass 
had  made  for  deeper  water. 

“I’m  bored,”  I remember  saying. 

“Well,  we  can’t  have  you  bored,”  Chuck 
said  with  a needling  tone.  “Let’s  go  catch 
some  fish.” 

Both  Hallman  and  I keep  summer 
places  on  Wallenpaupack,  so  we  had  run 
into  this  slow  daytime  fishing  before. 

The  water  temperature  was  72  degrees 
and  I was  dreaming  about  a refreshing 
swim  and  spending  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon at  my  typewriter.  Even  though  it 
was  getting  hot  and  the  bass  fishing  was 
off,  we  knew  we  could  catch  some  fish. 

Chuck  gunned  the  engine  on  the 
gelcoat  boat  and  carefully  crossed  the 
lake  to  an  open  cove.  We  drifted  into  the 
no-wake  zone,  and  using  the  electrics  slid 
next  to  a floating  boat  dock.  I glanced  at 
the  bow  sonar  and  saw  what  I wanted  to 
see-a  patch  of  tall  weeds  in  about  7 feet 
of  water. 

By  this  time  our  bass  baitcasting 
equipment  was  jumbled  all  over  the  deck, 
and  we  had  to  root  around  for  the  light 
spinning  equipment,  which  was  already 
rigged.  When  we  untangled  the  mess, 
Chuck  tossed  his  slim  spoon  beside  the 
boat  stern,  and  I threw  a '/i6-ounce  jig 
with  a plastic  tail  on  a weighted  bobber. 

It’s  a matter  of  opinion  whose  fish  hit 
first,  but  we  were  both  showing  off 
broad,  10-inch  black  crappies  at  the 
same  time. 

“This  is  more  like  it,”  1 probably  said. 
For  an  hour  and  a half,  we  worked  a 
60-yard  section  of  docks  and  weeds  with 
excellent  success,  each  of  us  taking  about 
15  calicoes.  Then,  just  at  the  bass  fishing 
had  soured,  the  crappies  became  harder 
to  catch.  On  the  depth  finder  we  saw  the 
fish  moving  from  eight  to  12  and  finally 
17  feet  of  water.  Once  beyond  15  feet, 
they  became  less  cooperative. 
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Pocono  Crappie  Hotspots 


1 . Prompton  Dam,  Wayne  County-280  acres,  excellent  crappies. 
Commission  access  off  Route  170  in  Prompton. 

Limited  to  10  HP  motors. 

2.  Hidden  Lake,  Monroe  County-40  acres,  good  to  excellent  crappie 
population,  but  a challenge  to  fish.  Limited  to  shore  fishing  and 
marginal  wading.  No  boats  allowed.  Located  south  of  Fernwood  off 
Route  209. 

3.  Little  Mud  Pond,  Pike  County-21  acres, 
good  for  black  crappies.  DCNR  boat  access 
five  miles  east  of  Route  402  on  Route  2004. 
Small  boats  only.  No  wading. 

4.  Lake  Greeley,  Pike  County-60  acres,  drawn 
down  in  1994  and  then  stocked  with  black 
crappies.  Will  fish  like  a new  lake  for  a few 
years,  and  then  will  probably  suffer  from 
acid  rain  again.  Non-powered  boats  only. 
Commission  access  one-half  mile  west  of 
Greeley  on  Route  6,  offT-415. 

5. Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Pike  County-5,700  acres.  Excellent 
crappie  numbers  and  good  sizes.  Many  access  points  off 
Route  507,  and  another  in  Wayne  County,  off  Route  590, 
at  Caffrey  Park. 


“Time  for  the  typewriter,”  I con- 
cluded. 

Even  though  the  scene  took  place  on 
Wallenpaupack,  I’ve  noticed  similiar 
scenarios  on  many  Pocono  ponds  and 
lakes.  From  pre-light  to  early  morning, 
depending  on  the  time  of  the  year,  you 
have  a good  chance  of  catching  some 
excellent  largemouths.  But  as  the  sun’s 
rays  get  less  oblique  (and  the  jet  skiers 
come  out),  if  you  still  want  to  catch  fish, 
it’s  best  to  break  out  the  small  stuff  and 
hunt  for  crappies. 

They’re  fished  pretty  hard  in  some 
places.  Still,  the  crappies  of 
Wallenpaupack  and  a dozen  other 
mountain  waterways  provide  a lot  more 
action  than  largemouths. 

The  nice  thing  about  Pocono  crappies 
is  that  they  respond  to  many  types  of 
offerings,  including  bait,  lures,  and  flies. 
I recall  one  day  on  Little  Mud  Pond  in 
Monroe  County.  I had  a couple  of  meal 


worms  left  in  a container  from  another 
trip,  so  I began  fishing  with  them. 
Against  a soggy,  boggy  bank,  I caught 
some  big  black  crappies  until  1 ran  out 
of  bait.  That  day  my  big  canoe  was 
loaded  down  with  tackle,  so  I was  able 
to  toss  a floating/diving  minnow  plug 
on  a light  spinning  rod.  Again  I caught 
a few  crappies.  But  when  one  of  the 
calicoes  twisted  in  my  hand  and  nearly 
sent  the  lure’s  trebles  hooks  through 
my  finger,  I changed  tactics.  This  time  I 
strung  up  a 5-weight  fly  rod,  and  with  a 
size  12  Tar’s  Heavy  Metal  Minnow, 
caught  fish  for  nearly  an  hour.  All 
three  offerings-bait,  lure,  and  fly-had 
been  equally  attractive  to  the  fish. 

Wallenpaupack  crappies 

At  5,700  acres,  fishing  crappies  on 
Lake  Wallenpaupack  can  seem  like  a 
daunting  venture.  Where  does  one  be- 
gin to  find  such  small  fish  in  all  that 
water? 

The  trick  to  locating  calicoes  on  this 
massive  impoundment  is  to  pick  out  a 
manageable  section  and  fish  the  shel- 
tered waters.  Even  though  I catch  some 


crappies  working  off  Wallenpaupack’s 
deep  points,  the  vast  majority  come  from 
coves  and  protected  shorelines.  After 
locating  good  shelter,  I look  for  weed 
patches  in  four  to  15  feet  of  water  adja- 
cent to  still  deeper  and  protected  water. 

With  good  weed  growth,  Wallen- 
paupack’s wide-open  shorelines  hold 
some  crappies,  and  these  spots  can  be 
decent  low-light  feeding  grounds.  But 
for  more  consistent  action,  give  me  a 
cove,  patches  of  vegetation,  and  access  to 
deep  water.  And  don’t  think  for  a 
minute  that  the  number  of  these  spots  is 
limited.  I know  at  least  10  in  just  the 
lower  lake  near  the  dam  and  Epply  Is- 
land, and  last  summer  I spent  some  time 
pinpointing  others  in  the  mid-lake  re- 
gion around  Kipp  Island. 

Fishing  the  coves  on  Wallenpaupack  is 
a little  like  following  a train  schedule. 
Except  on  very  cloudy  days,  when  the 
crappies  extend  their  stay  in  shallow  wa- 
ter, you  have  to  move  right  with  the  fish. 
As  the  morning  progresses,  both  light 
and  fishing  pressure  pushes  them 
deeper.  In  the  evening,  their  movements 
are  practically  reversed. 
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Orange  Flash.  The  advantages  of 
using  a fly  rod  and  streamers  for  shallow- 
water  crappies  are  a gentle  delivery  and  the 
slow  descent  of  a lightly  weighted  streamer. 


If  we  decide  to  forgo  bass  fishing, 
Chuck  and  I will  hunt  for  calicoes  in  a 
cove  festooned  with  docks  and  moored 
boats.  There’s  no  need  to  start  at  dawn 
for  these  fish.  Sometime  between  7 and 
8 a.m.  will  do.  We  begin  by  working  up 
against  the  docks,  inside  the  no-wake 
zones,  but  we  don’t  crowd  these  struc- 
tures as  we  might  if  flipping  worms  for 
bass.  Instead,  we  keep  our  distance, 
staying  about  15  or  20  feet  out  from  the 
creaking  boats. 

Lures 

Our  battery  of  lures  includes  small 
spoons  like  the  Kastmaster  and  Little 
Cleo;  jigs  with  plastic  tails  in  size  '/32- 
ounce  and  ’/64-ounce;  small,  weighted 
spinners  like  the  Sonic  Rooster  Tail, 
Sonic  Spinner,  Spinner  Top  Jig,  and 
Road  Runners;  and  even  a small  diving 
crankbait.  The  best  Wallenpaupack 
color  for  jigs  is  chartreuse  with  a metal- 
lic chartreuse  plastic  tail.  The  other 
lures  also  work  best  in  chartreuse. 

For  Hallman  using  the  spoons,  the 
first  question  to  be  answered  is  the 
speed  of  the  retrieve.  On  most  days,  a 
slow  crank  that  just  keeps  the  spoon 
working  nabs  him  high  numbers  of 


fish,  but  I’ve  also  watched  him  zip  a 
bait  to  entice  a crappie  that’s  chasing 
his  bait. 

Using  a tiny  jig  and  a weighted  bob- 
ber, my  biggest  concern  is  the  depth  at 
which  to  set  the  jig.  Again,  on  most 
days,  a depth  of  four  feet  or  the  point 
where  I just  lose  sight  of  the  jig  works 
for  me.  But  then  there  are  days  when  I 
have  to  bring  the  jig  closer  to  the  sur- 
face or  drop  it  even  lower.  Using  the 
weighted  bobber,  I work  a speed-and- 
stop  retrieve.  I give  the  reel  a quick  turn 
or  two,  which  brings  the  jig  toward  the 
surface.  Then  I stop  it  dead,  allowing 
the  jig  to  make  a curving  descent  to  its 
maximum  depth. 

This  action  drives  crappies  crazy.  I’ve 
found  that  calicoes  often  strike  as  the 
jig  is  hanging  in  the  water,  so  I’m  not 
too  quick  to  start  the  next  retrieve.  But 
if  they  seem  to  lose  interest  in  the  sus- 
pended lure,  this  is  when  I again  apply 
the  speed-and-stop  retrieve. 

During  the  summer,  dock  fishing  is 
our  biggest  score  of  the  day.  If  we  don’t 
catch  fish  around  the  docks,  it’s  going 
to  be  a tough  morning.  As  the  sun 
climbs,  the  crappies  move  deeper,  but 
they  don’t  scoot  from  four  to  15  feet  of 


water  in  minutes.  Instead,  there  is  a 
moderate  migration  that  takes  the  fish 
to  the  outer  limits  of  the  docks,  and 
then  to  the  weed  patches  in  seven  to  12 
feet  of  water.  Chuck  and  I have  found 
that  if  there  are  no  weeds  in  this  transi- 
tional depth,  chances  are,  it  will  not  be 
one  of  the  lake’s  crappie  hotspots. 

In  this  second  stage  of  the  morning, 
small  spoons  begin  to  outshine  the 
depth-measured  jigs.  Obviously,  the 
spoons  work  deeper  and  cover  more 
water  quickly.  I can  work  the  jigs  if  the 
calicoes  are  in  the  low  end  of  the  depth 
scale,  but  once  they  get  around  weeds  in 
10  feet  of  water,  the  bobber  and  jig  be- 
come awkward  to  cast.  You  may  want 
to  try  a jig  with  a bobber  stop  that  lets 
you  go  deeper,  and  add  splitshot  in 
front  of  the  tiny  jig  for  a faster  sink. 

I’m  sure  that  would  work. 

Fishing  the  transition  zone,  we  find 
the  crappies  are  still  aggressively  on  the 
feed.  Finding  the  weed  patches  is  the 
key  because  we  simply  just  don’t  get 
strikes  on  Wallenpaupack  if  there  are 
no  weeds.  By  10  a.m.,  we  are  drifting 
some  40  to  50  yards  off  the  shoreline, 
attacking  one  weed  patch  after  another. 
We  fish  each  patch  until  the  crappies 
get  bored.  Then  we  move  to  another 
and  another  and  eventually  go  back  to 
the  first,  where,  if  it’s  not  too  late,  the 
crappies  show  interest  again. 

Sometime  around  1 1 a.m.  on  a July  or 
August  day,  the  fish  get  tired  of  the 
bright  light  and  dealing  with  us  and 
move  out  to  at  least  15  feet  of  water. 

For  a time  we  can  get  them  with  spoons 
and  crankbaits,  but  the  bite  is  truly  dy- 
ing. In  an  experiment  we  worked  live 
bait,  that  is,  minnows,  during  this  pe- 
riod, but  even  live  bait  falls  short.  The 
crappies  just  turn  off. 

In  the  evening  it’s  a matter  of  waiting 
for  the  calicoes  to  go  shallow  again. 

The  sun  lingers  a long  time  over  the  big 
lake,  and  we  often  have  to  wait  until  the 
calicoes  are  back  under  the  docks  be- 
fore they  really  start  feeding.  The  tran- 
sition game  simply  does  not  work  as 
well  in  reverse. 


Using  a tiny  jig  and  a weighted  bobber,  try  a depth  of  four 
feet  or  the  point  at  which  you  just  lose  sight  of  the  jig.  Give 
the  reel  a quick  turn  or  two,  which  brings  the  jig  toward  the 
surface.  Then  stop  it  dead,  allowing  the  jig  to  make  a 
curving  descent  to  its  maximum  depth. 


Pocono  ponds 

Fishing  crappies  on  Wallenpaupack 
is  one  thing.  Fishing  smaller  Pocono 
waters  is  something  else.  First,  in  the 
mountains’  shallower  ponds  and  lakes, 
it’s  profitable  to  start  work  earlier  in 
the  day.  A dawn  hunt  is  worth  the  ef- 
fort. Then  in  the  late  afternoon  and 
evening,  you  get  to  work  a bit  earlier  as 
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the  fish  seem  to  come  to  the  shoreline 
quicker  than  they  do  on  the  big,  deep 
waters. 

When  fishing  a pond  under  100 
acres-there  are  dozens  in  the  Poconos-I 
like  to  use  either  my  12-foot  modified  V 
hull  or  my  17-foot  aluminum  canoe. 
With  their  aluminum  bodies,  if  I bang 
into  something  in  the  shallow,  stump- 
filled  waters,  I bounce  right  off.  Both 
craft  are  equipped  with  two  small  bow 
anchors,  enabling  me  to  sit  and  fish 
without  twisting  in  the  wind. 

The  shorelines  of  many  of  these 
smaller  lakes  are  wet  bogs  that  drop 
from  a soggy  bank  down  to  three  or 
four  feet  in  a single  step.  Except  at  the 
boat  ramps,  you  can’t  wade  these  ponds 
without  getting  swallowed  by  the  mud. 
In  addition,  the  soft  shores  lack  tall 
vegetation,  so  there’s  little,  if  any,  over- 
hanging cover  for  the  crappies.  Occa- 
sionally, on  a rocky  shoreline,  you’ll 
find  some  tall  evergreens  and  a deadfall 
that  holds  fish,  but  most  fishing  is 
along  the  soft  shores. 

In  this  type  of  water,  I find  it  neces- 
sary to  cast  within  a few  feet  of  the  wa- 
terline. In  the  morning  and  evening, 
the  crappies  are  in  the  weeds  tight  to 
shore  and  sometimes  around  the  tus- 
sock stumps  scattered  throughout  the 
pond.  In  these  spots,  heavy  spoons  are 
a poor  lure  choice.  The  water  is  shallow 
and  a spoon  sinks  below  the  fish  before 
they  can  react.  A jig  is  a decent  choice 
in  this  situation,  but  the  weighted  bob- 
ber necessary  to  cast  a micro  jig  hits  the 
water  like  a bomb.  You’ll  pick  up  a few 
fish,  but  they  quickly  tire  of  the  com- 
motion. A live  minnow  on  the  back  of  a 
jig  keeps  fish  interested  longer,  but 
there  are  easier  ways  yet. 

To  tackle  this  fishing  problem,  I turn 
either  to  a very  long  spinning  rod  or  a 
fly  rod.  A noodle  rod  measuring  1 1 or 
12  feet  is  perfect  for  dabbing  a light  jig 
and  plastic  tail  with  a thin  pencil  float 
for  a strike  indicator.  If  you  don’t  have 
a noodler,  try  a multi-piece  bamboo 
stick,  which  some  tackle  shops  still  sell 
in  barrels.  If  they’re  unavailable,  cut 
your  own  bamboo  shaft  at  a nursery. 

Early  in  the  morning,  I row  to  within 
a noodle  rod’s  length  of  a likely  shore- 
line and  dab  the  slender  stick  over  the 
side.  I work  along  the  bank  until  I get  a 
hit  or  two.  Then  I set  the  anchors  for 
more  spot  fishing.  Careful  not  to  cause 
undue  commotion  in  the  boat,  I lift 
crappies  until  they  grow  tired  of  the 
game.  Then  I move  to  other  spots. 


The  smaller  Pocono  waters  are  pale 
root  beer  in  color  from  tannin,  and  the 
best  lure  colors  are  chartreuse  followed 
by  white.  Try  to  include  as  much  metal- 
lic shine  on  your  lures  as  possible.  Plas- 
tic tails  with  embedded  metal  flakes 
work  best. 

Another  excellent  way  to  catch  these 
soft-shoreline  crappies  is  with  a fly  rod. 
The  beauty  of  the  fly  rod  is  that  I can 
remain  even  farther  from  the  targeted 
shoreline  and  make  my  deliveries  as 
gentle  as  a kiss.  Another  advantage  to 
fly  fishing  in  shallow  water  is  the  slow 
descent  I get  from  a lightly  weighted 
streamer.  Even  though  this  is  a big 
negative  at  Wallenpaupack,  expect 
around  some  docks,  a molasses  drop 
through  the  water  against  these  shallow 
edges  gives  the  crappies  plenty  of  time 
to  swim  out  from  under  the  weeds  and 
investigate. 

For  this  tactic  I use  the  most  basic  fly 
tackle:  a 5-weight  rod  with  a weight- 
forward  floating  line,  a nine-foot  leader 
and  a 4X  or  5X  tippet.  Simple  stream- 
ers built  of  white  and  yellow  saddle 
feathers  or  metallic  chenille  bodies  with 
marabou  tails  are  good  producers.  For 
hook  sizes,  I use  6 to  12  depending  on 
the  pattern. 


A jerky  retrieve  as  the  fly  ambles 
down  through  the  water  is  most  pro- 
ductive. Strikes  are  quick  and  sure  and 
so  much  fun.  When  you  get  a hit,  tell 
the  crappie  who’s  boss  or  it’ll  dig  back 
under  the  roots  and  bother  the  light 
tippet. 

After  their  breakfast,  the  calicoes 
travel  around  the  smaller  lakes  and 
ponds.  You’d  think  they’d  stay  put  in 
one  deep  hole,  but  they  don’t.  They 
often  move  from  house  to  house,  and 
this  moving  around  results  in  a weak 
bite.  Even  with  a sonar  unit,  I find 
them  tough  to  locate,  because  once  you 
row  over  them  in  water  less  than  10  or 
15  feet,  they  move  off.  I prefer  to  wait 
until  evening  when  they  again  come  to 
the  shoreline. 

Basically,  these  are  the  types  of  crap- 
pie fishing  you  can  expect  in  the 
Poconos.  There  are  other  deep-water 
situations  besides  Wallenpaupack,  and 
they  don’t  necessarily  depend  on  the 
water  acreage  of  a lake,  but  on  water 
depth.  At  the  same  time,  the  Poconos’ 
smaller  lakes  and  ponds  are  pretty  con- 
sistent, and  you  expect  either  a good 
shoreline  bite  or  slow  fishing.  What- 
ever the  case,  calicoes  in  the  mountains 
are  one  hot  game  for  a hot  summer  day.0 


The  smaller  Pocono  waters  are  pale  root  beer  in  color  from 
tannin , and  the  best  lure  colors  are  chartreuse  followed  by 
white.  Include  as  much  metallic  shine  on  your  lures  as 
possible.  Plastic  tails  with  embedded  metal  flakes  work  best. 
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The  Japanese  Beetle 


Even  though  I was  only  four  or  five  years 

old,  I remember  vividly  seeing  a Japanese 
beetle  for  the  first  time.  Actually,  there  were 
hundreds  of  them  covering,  and  devour- 
ing, my  mother’s  rose  bushes.  After  making 
sure  the  shiny,  copper-colored  bugs  didn’t 
bite  or  sting,  I delighted  in  picking  them 
by  the  handful.  Mother,  however,  did  not 
share  my  fascination  with  those  insect 
pests  that  were  ravaging  her  garden. 

The  flowers  were  quickly  sprayed  with 
insecticide,  and  I was  forbidden  to 
touch  them.  My  beetle  picking  was  over 
for  that  summer. 

A few  years  later,  my  friends  and  I 
discovered  the  annual  Japanese  beetle 
invasion  to  be  a wonderful  source  of 
fishing  bait.  We  caught  not  only  trout 
on  them,  but  bass  and  sunfish  in 
nearby  farm  ponds  as  well.  The  best 
thing  about  using  beetles  was  their 
availability.  In  years  when  they  were 
plentiful,  we  could  easily  gather 
enough  beetles  in  a few  minutes  to  sup- 
port an  entire  day’s  fishing  excursion.  And 
to  a bunch  of  country  boys,  that  made  more 
sense  than  digging  for  worms  in  the  dry, 
summer  soil. 

Modern  pesticides  and  other  measures 
have  largely  eliminated  the  vast  infestations 
of  Japanese  beetles  that  occurred  in  the 
1950s  and  1960s,  but  they  have  not  eradi- 
cated this  imported  pest  entirely.  Out- 
breaks of  beetles  tend  to  be  more  localized 
now,  yet  still  heavy  enough  to  make  them 
a factor  for  summer  terrestrial  fishing. 
Streams  with  plenty  of  overhanging  bushes 
and  shrubs  are  prime  candidates  for  good 
beetle  fishing. 

Compared  to  most  insects,  Japanese 
beetles  are  clumsy  crawlers  and  inept  fli- 
ers. That  means  they  regularly  fall  or  land 
in  the  water  as  they  move  about  stream- 
side  vegetation.  Once  trapped  on  the 
water’s  surface,  they  also  seem  unable  to 
extricate  themselves  from  this  peril  and 
merely  float  along  helplessly  until  they  are 
washed  back  onto  shore  or  eaten  by  a fish. 

Some  of  the  first  beetle  patterns  I experi- 
mented with  were  fashioned  from  pieces 
of  cork  or  balsa  wood.  They  looked  and 
floated  great,  and  the  fish  took  them  well. 
The  downside  to  those  imitations  was  that 
each  one  represented  an  involved  construc- 
tion process.  I would  painstakingly  shape 


each  body  with  a razor  blade  and  sandpa- 
per, glue  it  onto  the  hook,  then  paint  it  to 
look  like  a beetle.  So  whenever  I needed 
beetles,  I would  set  aside  an  evening  and 
mass-produce  enough  of  them  to  last  a 
season  or  two.  The  whole  business  seemed 
more  of  an  “arts  and  crafts”  project  than 
fly-tying. 


It  was  a happy  day  when  I first  discov- 
ered the  sheets  of  closed-cell  foam  I now 
use  to  tie  virtually  all  my  beetle  imitations. 
Besides  its  ability  to  form  a perfectly  shaped 
beetle  in  a matter  of  seconds,  foam  is 
durable  and  extremely  buoyant.  It  is  also 
inexpensive.  Most  fly-tying  material  sup- 
pliers or  craft  shops  sell  a piece  of  foam 
that  lets  me  tie  dozens  of  beetles  for  less 
than  a dollar.  The  foam  that  works  best 
for  beetles  and  similar  types  of  patterns 
comes  in  a sheet  about  '/s-inch  thick.  It 
is  available  in  almost  any  color  for  those 
who  like  to  experiment,  but  black  is  the 
most  useful  for  tying  beetles. 

Closed-cell  foam  can  be  used  to  tie  beetle 
imitations  from  as  small  as  size  20  to  as 
large  as  you  care  to  use.  The  foam  sheet 


Dressing: 
Japanese  Beetle 

Hook:  Standard  dry  fly, 

size  1 2 or  14 

Thread:  Black 

Body:  Strip  of  black  closed-cell 

foam  sheet  about 
3/s-inch  wide 

Legs  (optional):  Nylon  bristles, 

deer  hair,  or  peacock  herl. 


by  Walt  Young 

first  needs  to  be  cut  into  strips  of  the  proper 
width  for  whatever  size  beetle  you  are  ty- 
ing. For  a fly  the  size  of  ajapanese  beetle, 
which  is  a size  12  or  14,  a strip  of  foam 
about  3/s-inch  wide  produces  a beetle  of 
the  right  size  and  shape.  The  foam  is  easily 
cut  to  the  desired  width  with  a good  pair 
of  scissors  or  a razor  blade. 

For  practical  purposes,  legs  could 
probably  be  considered  optional  on 
most  beetle  patterns.  Having  taken 
plenty  of  fish  on  beetle  imitations  tied 
without  legs,  I am  sure  they  rarely  mat- 
ter to  the  fish.  But  the  extra  touch  of 
realism  legs  add  to  the  fly  will  never 
hurt,  so  I usually  take  the  time  to  in- 
clude them  when  tying  beetles. 

Strands  of  peacock  herl  or  black 
deer  hair  make  good  legs  on  beetles. 
Several  years  ago,  however,  I discov- 
ered an  even  better  material— the  plas- 
tic or  nylon  bristles  from  an  ordinary 
scrub  brush.  The  first  ones  I tried  were 
cut  from  an  old  brush  that  was  lying 
around  the  house.  Since  then,  I have 
found  bristles  in  all  sorts  of  useful  diam- 
eters, colors,  and  textures  by  snooping 
around  the  housewares  section  of  grocery 
and  department  stores.  Most  brushes  yield 
a lifetime  supply  of  leg  material  for  the 
average  tier. 

Legs  made  from  nylon  bristles  are  almost 
indestructible.  This  helps  to  justify  the 
extra  time  it  takes  to  install  them  on  the 
fly.  Bristle  legs  can  also  be  made  to  appear 
more  lifelike  by  bending  them  to  mimic 
the  leg  joints  of  the  insect.  This  is  done 
by  heating  the  tip  of  a pair  of  tweezers  with 
a lighter  or  candle  and  carefully  bending 
each  leg  into  the  proper  position.  This 
bending  operation  is  tricky  and  requires 
some  practice  to  master,  but  it  produces 
a superb-looking  fly. 

Finishing  the  Japanese  beetle  requires 
a quick  paint  job  to  adorn  it  with  its  striking 
copper  and  green  color  scheme.  The  small 
bottles  of  paint  sold  in  any  hobby  shop  for 
plastic  model  kits  are  fine.  Because  the 
foam  itself  is  slightly  porous,  it  may  take 
an  extra  coat  or  two  of  paint  to  obtain  the 
distinctive  metallic  sheen  on  the  beetle’s 
back.  After  the  back  has  dried,  a dab  of 
green  around  the  head  completes 
the  beetle.  O 
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I . Tie  in  the  foam  strip  at  the  hook  bend.  Apply  maximum 
tension  to  the  tying  thread  to  compress  the  butt  end  of  the  foam 
and  bind  it  neatly  to  the  hook  shank. 


Z.  If  legs  are  desired,  tie  them  in  near  the  middle  of  the  hook 
shank.  Wind  the  tying  thread  forward  to  a point  about  one-third 
the  length  of  the  hook  shank  behind  the  eye. 


J<  Pull  the  foam  strip  forward  over  the  hook  and  bind  it  in  place 
with  two  or  three  tight  wraps  of  tying  thread.  Properly  done,  this 
should  form  the  oval-shaped  body  of  the  beetle.  Then  wind  the  thread 
forward  over  the  foam  strip,  once  again  compressing  and  binding  it  to 
the  hook  shank  right  up  to  the  hook  eye. 


tt.  Wind  the  thread  back  against  the  body.  Pull  the  foam  strip 
back  over  the  body  and  tie  it  down  to  form  a neat,  rounded  head. 
Bring  the  tying  thread  forward  on  the  underside  of  the  hook  and 
around  the  eye.  Whip  finish  and  cut  off  the  thread. 


S»  Pull  up  on  the  remaining  foam  strip,  stretching  it 
slightly,  and  trim  it  close  to  the  body  with  scissors. 


Ot  Apply  a coat  or  two  of  copper  or  bronze  paint  to 
the  back  of  the  beetle.  When  dry,  paint  the  head  area 
of  the  beetle  green. 
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Allegheny  River  at  Lock  & Dam  7. 
This  area  is  good  for  walleyes. 
Try  small,  live  minnows. 


by  Robert  L Petri 


1 

L. 

Ohio  River 
smallmouth  bass 


It  is  indicative  of  the  slow  but  sure  success  we  are  experiencing 
as  a nation  in  cleaning  up  our  rivers  and  streams  that  many  of 
today’s  best  angling  opportunities  lay  within  hearing  of  the  din 
and  commerce  of  some  of  our  largest  metropolitan  areas.  These 
areas,  with  their  many  industries  and  dense  populations,  were 
once  among  the  largest  contributors  to  the  degradation  of  our 
waters  and  their  potential  as  fisheries.  And  conventional  wisdom 
was  that  this  situation  was  simply  one  of  the  price  tags  of 
progress.  These  days,  we  know  better.  We  have  come  to  under- 
stand that  we  can  have  jobs,  prosperity,  and  clean  water. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania,  no  region  is  more  representative  of  this 
change  in  attitude  and  the  resulting  enhanced  angling  opportu- 
nities than  the  area  around  Pennsylvania’s  second  most  populous 
city,  Pittsburgh.  Within  an  hour  of  the  commotion  of  this  great 
city’s  downtown  is  some  of  the  best  warmwater  and  coolwater 
fishing  anywhere  in  Pennsylvania.  The  great  rivers  of  the  area, 
the  Allegheny,  Ohio  and  Monongahela,  now  carry  far  more  than 
barges  and  tow  boats.  They  also  carry  abundant  populations  of 
gamefish  and  panfish  from  bass  to  walleyes  and  white  bass  to 
hybrid  stripers,  as  well  as  the  boats  of  pursuing  anglers.  In  the 
manmade  lakes  that  lie  within  a short  drive  of  the  city,  fishing  is 
excellent  for  bass,  walleyes,  muskies  and  panfish.  Here  are  some 
of  the  best  of  the  available  opportunities. 
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Allegheny  River 

The  queen  of  western  Pennsylvania’s  flowing  waterways 
ends  its  314-mile  journey  at  The  Point  in  downtown  Pitts- 
burgh. There  it  meets  the  Monongahela  and  forms  the  Ohio 
River.  The  fishing  is  excellent  in  the  sections  of  the  river  near 
the  city,  especially  for  walleyes,  sauger  and  smallmouth  bass. 
There  is  also  fine  fishing  for  channel  catfish,  rock  bass,  white 
bass,  muskies  and  carp. 

Don  Orlowski  is  an  educator  who  hangs  his  hat  in  New 
Kensington,  about  20  miles  upriver  from  downtown  Pitts- 
burgh. Don  is  a long-time  principal  in  the  New 
Kensington-based  Tri-County  Trout  Club,  but  he  is  also  an 
avid  warmwater  angler  who  spends  a lot  of  time  on  the 
lower  Allegheny.  Orlowski  says  that  the  fishing  in  the  river 
is  great  for  smallmouth  bass,  muskies,  walleyes,  channel 
catfish  and  carp. 

He  is  particularly  enthusiastic  about  the  Allegheny  walleye 
fishery.  He  suggests  anglers  in  search  of  walleyes  in  the  river 
concentrate  on  the  outflows  of  the  navigation  dams,  particu- 
larly Lock  & Dam  2 at  Sharpsburg,  Lock  & Dam  6 at  Freeport, 
and  Lock  & Dam  7 at  Kittanning.  During  the  cooler  days  of 
autumn,  he  recommends  fishing  off  the  mouths  of  any  of  the 
many  tributary  streams  of  the  lower  Allegheny.  The  river 
walleyes  seem  to  congregate  in  these  places.  Don  and  his 
fishing  companions  have  their  best  success  on  small,  live 
minnows. 

The  lower  Allegheny  is  also  an  exceptional  smallmouth 
bass  fishery,  with  very  good  boat  and  shore  angling  opportu- 
nities all  the  way  from  Lock  & Dam  2,  a few  miles  above  the 
mouth,  to  Lock  & Dam  7 at  Kittanning  and  beyond.  Even 
though  good-size  smallmouths  can  be  found  below  the  dams 
and  over  gravel  bars  and  sunken  structure  all  through  this 
portion  of  the  river,  better  opportunities  for  larger  bass  can 
be  found  in  a 10-mile  section  of  river  in  Pool  3,  which 
stretches  from  Lock  & Dam  3 at  Acmetonia  upstream  to  Lock 
& Dam  4 at  Natrona.  This  section  of  the  river  is  managed 
under  the  Commission’s  “Big  Bass  Program.”  The  15-inch 
minimum  size  and  four  bass  per  day  rules  in  place  under  Big 


Bass  regulations  seem  to  be  making  a real  difference  in  the 
quality  of  smallmouth  fishing  in  this  portion  of  the  Allegh- 
eny, according  to  local  anglers.  Commission  biologists  will 
evaluate  this  regulation  in  1999  on  the  Allegheny. 

Allegheny  bass  respond  well  to  live  baits  like  crayfish  and 
live  minnows  fished  around  structure  or  in  the  outflows  of 
the  dams.  Tube  jigs  and  jig-and-minnow  combinations  also 
produce  many  fish. 

There  are  more  than  just  bass  and  walleyes  in  these  lower 
Allegheny  waters.  Anglers  are  likely  to  come  upon  just  about 
any  warmwater  gamefish  you  can  name  as  they  ply  the  river’s 
eddies,  island  shorelines,  and  sand  and  gravel  bars.  Decent 
numbers  of  crappies  can  be  found  occasionally  in  slower  sec- 
tions of  the  river.  In  some  years,  white  bass  are  available  as  a 
major  fishery.  Annual  Commission  stockings  of  both  pure- 
bred and  tiger  muskellunge  fingerlings  have  created  an  ever- 
improving  river  fishery.  Depending  on  the  year  and  year  class 
strength,  saugers  are  more  abundant  than  walleyes.  Sauger/ 
walleye  hybrids,  or  “saugeyes,”  are  less  abundant  than  wall- 
eyes in  the  Allegheny,  but  are  present  in  more  than  fishable 
numbers.  Channel  catfish  are  abundant  throughout  the 
lower  river,  and  there  are  decent  populations  of  white  bass 
and  hybrid  stripers. 

Access  is  very  good  on  these  urbanized  reaches  of  the  lower 
Allegheny.  In  addition  to  a host  of  municipal  and  private 
boat  launches,  the  Commission  operates  four  public  access 
facilities  in  the  45  river  miles  from  Kittanning  to  the  mouth. 
There  are  Commission  accesses  at  Deer  Creek  (Harmarville), 
Springdale  and  Tarentum  in  Allegheny  County,  and  at 
Rosston  slightly  downstream  from  Lock  & Dam  7 in 
Armstrong  County. 


Warmwater 
Hotspots 
in  and 


Around  Pittsburgh 

1 . Allegheny  River. 

2.  Ohio  River. 

3.  Monongahela  River. 

4.  North  Park  Lake, 
near  McCandless, 
Allegheny  County 
Parks  Dept. 

5.  Cross  Creek  Lake, 
Washington  County, 
Washington  County 
Parks  System. 

6.  Crooked  Creek  Lake, 
Armstrong  County, 
U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

7.  Keystone  Lake, 

PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission. 
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Ohio,  Monongahela  rivers 

The  re-energized  fishery  in  the  lower 
Allegheny  is  not  the  only  show  in  town 
by  a long  shot.  These  days,  the  Ohio 
and  Monongahela  rivers,  work  horses 
of  southwest  Pennsylvania  commerce 
for  over  two  centuries,  are  also  solid, 
productive  fisheries  within  a shout  of 
the  city  lights  of  Pittsburgh. 

Commission  WCO  Jerry  Greiner  cov- 
ers portions  of  Allegheny,  Butler, 

Westmoreland  and  Armstrong  coun- 
ties. He  has  22  years  of  experience  as  a 
Commission  special  investigator  for 
water  quality  in  southwest  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  has  seen  all  three  of  the  rivers 
of  the  region  battle  their  way  back  as 
viable  fisheries.  In  conjunction  with 
Area  8 Fisheries  Manager  Rick  Lorson, 

Greiner  recently  participated  in  exten- 
sive fish  population  surveys  in  the 
Three  Rivers. 

Greiner  says  that  while  neither  the 
Ohio  nor  Monongahela  can  compare 
with  the  lower  Allegheny  as  a walleye  fishery,  both  have  plenty 
of  walleyes.  They  also  have  other  strong  fisheries  that  make 
them  very  worthwhile  in  their  own  right. 

He  rates  the  portion  of  the  Ohio  downstream  from  The 
Point  in  Pittsburgh  as  a very  good  smallmouth  bass  fishery, 
second  only  to  the  Allegheny  among  area  rivers.  He  also  cites 
the  sauger,  hybrid  striped  bass  and  spotted  bass  fisheries  in 
the  Ohio  as  very  good.  Additionally,  in  certain  years,  depend- 
ing on  spawning  success,  the  Ohio  River  white  bass  fishery 
can  be  superlative.  Pool  3 of  the  Ohio  supports  a good  fish- 
ery in  the  Leetsdale  and  Rochester  areas.  Angler  access  is  also 
good  in  Pool  3.  Recent  stockings  of  tiger  and  purebred 
musky  fingerlings,  particularly  in  Pool  3 on  the  Ohio,  seem  to 
be  taking  hold.  Reports  of  anglers  tangling  with  one  of  these 
solitary  predators  are  becoming  more  and  more  common 
along  the  river. 

A wide  variety  of  lures  and  baits  can  be  productive  on  any 
of  the  fish  of  the  Ohio.  The  staples  of  most  area  anglers  are 
various  jigs  and  jig-and-minnow  combinations.  Fishing  for 
white  bass  is  best  in  the  slower  areas  around  river  structure. 
Smallmouth  bass  and  walleye  hotspots  include  deeper  eddies 
with  a good,  constant  flow  and  the  lee  sides  of  islands  and 
other  river  structure. 

Commission  access  areas  on  the  Ohio  include  the  Leetsdale 
facility  below  the  Dashields  Lock  & Dam,  and  the  Rochester 
Access  near  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver  River.  Both  facilities  are 
on  the  Beaver  County  section  of  the  Ohio. 

On  the  Monongahela  River,  Griener  says  that  although  the 
smallmouth  fishery  seems  to  be  less  than  that  in  the  Ohio 
and  Allegheny,  the  fishing  for  sauger  is  the  best  in  any  of  the 
rivers  of  the  area.  The  sauger  also  tend  to  be  larger  in  the 
Mon.  The  higher  levels  of  turbidity  and  the  habitat  in  the 
Monongahela  make  it  better  suited  to  sauger  than  either  the 
Ohio  or  Allegheny.  There  are  also  walleyes  here,  but  consider- 
ably fewer  than  in  either  of  the  other  two  rivers. 

The  Monongahela’s  other  strong  fisheries,  according  to 
Greiner,  are  for  channel  catfish  and  white  bass,  both  of  which 
are  abundant  in  the  river. 


Many  municipal  and  private  access  ar- 
eas offer  boat-launching  facilities  all 
along  the  lower  Monongahela  through 
Allegheny,  Washington,  and  Fayette 
counties.  Commission  access  areas  are 
located  at  McKeesport  just  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Youghiogheny  River,  and  at 
Elizabeth,  slightly  below  Lock  & Dam  3 
on  the  river.  Both  accesses  are  in  Allegh- 
eny County. 

Lakes 

In  addition  to  the  ever-improving  fish- 
ing in  the  Three  Rivers  themselves,  an- 
glers can  also  find  excellent  fishing  in 
several  area  lakes,  all  of  which  are  roughly 
within  an  hour’s  drive  of  downtown  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Closest  to  the  city  is  74-acre  North  Park 
Lake,  cradled  in  the  city  park  system  near 
McCandless  in  northern  Pittsburgh. 
North  Park  Lake  is  limited  to  non-pow- 
ered  craft.  Annual  stockings  of  trout 
make  this  place  busy  in  April  and  May. 
However,  according  to  Area  8 Fisheries  Technician  Gary 
Smith,  the  lake  offers  more  than  trout.  Recent  walleye  stock- 
ings seem  to  be  bearing  fruit  here,  with  an  increasing  number 
of  catches  reported.  North  Park  Lake  also  holds  a good  popu- 
lation of  largemouth  bass,  and  respectable  numbers  of  crap- 
pies  and  bluegills.  Its  nearness  to  the  city  makes  it  a great 
place  to  spend  a few  evening  hours  after  the  work  day.  Large 
channel  catfish  also  roam  this  lake’s  productive  waters. 

Only  30  miles  out  of  Pittsburgh  in  the  rural  confines  of 
Cross  Creek  County  Park  in  Washington  County,  258-acre 
Cross  Creek  Lake  offers  some  of  the  best  flatwater  large- 
mouth  bass  fishing  to  be  found  in  southwest  Pennsylvania. 
Biologists  from  the  Area  8 Fisheries  Management  office  have 
documented  this  bass  population  as  possibly  the  most  dense 
in  the  state,  with  lots  of  large  bass  available.  The  lake  is 
nestled  in  the  middle  of  the  3,300-acre  county  park,  providing 
a pleasant  escape  from  city  noise  as  well  as  fine  fishing. 

Cross  Creek  Lake  also  holds  good  numbers  of  decent-size 
bluegills  and  crappies,  according  to  Fisheries  Technician 
Smith.  Recent  stockings  of  redear  sunfish  are  beginning  to 
provide  Cross  Creek  anglers  with  some  truly  large  panfish. 
According  to  Smith,  the  redear  has  the  capacity  to  grow  larger 
than  the  more  common  bluegill.  Cross  Creek  Lake  also  holds 
a fishable  population  of  walleyes  and  saugeyes. 

Cross  Creek  Lake  is  managed  under  the  Commission’s 
Conservation  Lakes  Program.  These  rules  use  restrictive  creel 
and  minimum  size  limits  to  maintain  a better  balance  and 
more  desirable  size  among  competing  fish  species.  There  is  a 
two  bass  per  day  limit  with  a minimum  size  of  15  inches,  and 
bluegill  and  crappie  anglers  are  limited  to  10  fish. 

Cross  Creek  Lake  is  managed  by  the  Washington  County 
Parks  System.  The  Park  provides  a public  boat  access  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  lake  off  Route  50  between  the  villages  of 
Avella  and  Hickory. 

A pair  of  Armstrong  County  lakes  offers  fine  fishing  within 
about  an  hour  of  Pittsburgh.  Crooked  Creek  Lake,  just  off 
Route  66  near  Ford  City,  and  Keystone  Lake,  near  Elderton 
along  PA  Route  210,  are  both  fairly  large  impoundments 
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By  growing  smarter  about  our  rivers  and  streams  and  the  importance  of  clean  water ; and 
by  working  to  enhance  recreational  and  fishing  opportunities  near  our  cities , we  have 
forever  broken  the  notion  that  city  lights  and  good  fishing  don’t  mix. 


where  the  fishing  holds  up  very  well  despite  considerable  an- 
gling pressure. 

Crooked  Creek  Lake’s  350  surface  acres  extend  in  a serpen- 
tine shape  over  five  miles  along  a narrow  mountain  valley.  The 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  flood-control  dam  on  Crooked  Creek 
once  suffered  from  significant  acid  mine  drainage  degradation, 
but  water  releases  from  larger  nearby  Keystone  Lake  have  done 
a great  deal  to  improve  both  water  quality  and  fishing  here. 

Crooked  Creek  Lake’s  strong  suit  is  its  largemouth  bass 
fishery.  According  to  Commission  Area  2 Fisheries  Techni- 
cian Al  Woomer,  the  lake  had  an  “excellent”  largemouth 
population  when  it  was  last  sampled  by  Commission  biolo- 
gists. Woomer  credits  much  of  the  good  health  of  the  large- 
mouth fishery  here  to  the  1986  introduction  of  gizzard  shad 
into  the  lake  as  a forage  fish.  The  bass  grew  fat  and  strong  on 
them,  and  the  largemouth  population  soared. 

Crooked  Creek  lake  also  has  a modest  population  of  small- 
mouth  bass.  These  fish  are  most  often  caught  in  the  deeper 
sections  of  the  lake  close  to  the  dam.  The  prime  largemouth 
habitat  is  in  the  weedy  shallows  that  dominate  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  lake. 

Boat  access  on  the  lake  is  provided  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  The  Robbs  Fording  launch  is  located  on  the 
southwest  shore. 

At  1,000  surface  acres,  Keystone  Lake  is  by  far  the  largest 
waterway  in  Armstrong  County.  The  lake  serves  as  the  wa- 
ter source  for  the  nearby  Keystone  Generating  Station,  and 
is  leased  to  provide  public  recreation  by  the  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission. 


According  to  Al  Woomer,  Keystone  has  good  populations 
of  both  largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass,  some  of  which 
reach  excellent  size.  Smallmouths  of  20  inches  are  not  un- 
common. Big  Bass  Program  regulations  went  into  effect  on 
Keystone  in  1992.  The  fish  seem  to  be  responding  well  to  the 
15-inch  minimum  size  and  four  bass  daily  limit  mandated  by 
the  program. 

Anglers  in  search  of  Keystone  largemouth  should  concen- 
trate on  the  weedy  areas  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  lake.  The 
smallmouth  fishing  is  better  in  areas  where  downed  timber 
and  rock  slides  combine  with  deeper  water  to  provide  cover. 

As  a Fish  & Boat  Commission-managed  lake,  Keystone  has 
a 10-horsepower  limit  on  boats.  There  are  two  access  areas 
available  for  launching  watercraft,  Numine  on  the  north 
shore  and  Atwood  on  the  south. 

Within  an  hour  of  the  bustle  of  downtown  Pittsburgh  are 
more  warmwater  and  coohvater  angling  opportunities  than 
could  be  covered  in  several  lifetimes,  even  if  you  were  a cat. 
However,  it  must  be  recognized  that  there  still  are  some  seri- 
ous water  pollution  problems  in  the  Three  Rivers  system.  The 
warmwater  and  coolwater  angling  opportunities  can  get  even 
better  with  continuing  emphasis  by  resource  agencies  and  the 
public  on  cleaning  up  these  nagging  pollution  problems. 

By  growing  smarter  about  our  rivers  and  streams  and  the 
importance  of  clean  water,  and  by  working  creatively  to  en- 
hance recreational  and  fishing  opportunities  near  our  cities, 
we  have  forever  broken  the  notion  that  city  lights  and  good 
fishing  don’t  mix.  They  can  and  they  do,  all  within  an  hour 
of  Pittsburgh.  And  the  future  looks  to  be  brighter  still.  0 


To  have  that  someone  be  a special  per- 
son, a son  that  has  been  away  for  many 
years.. .well,  that’s  a feeling  I haven’t 
really  known  until  recently. 

It  was  on  a cold,  rainy  day  toward  the 
end  of  April  when  I picked  Darren  up  at 
school.  A quick  stop  for  a bag  of  chips 
and  a two-liter  bottle  of  soda  and  we 
were  on  our  way.  Darren  was  a little 
apprehensive  watching  the  icy  rain  fall 
on  the  window,  but  he  soon  got  into  the 
spirit  of  things.  I told  him  stories  of 
the  huge  “pig  size”  trout  that  came  out 
to  eat  only  during  rainstorms  like  this 
one.  These  trout  weren’t  wary  of  fisher- 
men because  they  were  so  big.  Besides, 
they  knew  that  no  fisherman  in  his 
right  mind  would  be  fishing  in  weather 
like  this! 

Darren  had  fallen  asleep  by  the  time 
we  arrived  at  our  fishing  spot.  Perhaps 
he  had  been  dreaming  of  catching  one 
of  those  gigantic  “mythical”  brown 
trout.  I laughed  aloud  thinking  that  he 
was  more  likely  dreaming  of  mountain 
bikes  and  teenaged  girls. 

The  steady  rain  continued  to  fall  as 
we  put  our  waders  and  raincoats  on. 

While  we  were  getting  our  rods  ready,  I 
gave  Darren  some  pointers  on  how  to 
fish  this  high  water.  A few  minutes 
later,  we  headed  down  the  slippery  bank 
to  the  river. 

Darren  and  I fish  a long  stretch  of 
the  Clarion  where  the  river  narrows  and 
makes  a sharp  turn.  This  abrupt  nar- 
rowing has  created  a quick-flowing 
channel  that  is  perhaps  seven  or  eight 
feet  deep,  and  the  opposite  shore  is 
lined  with  a half-dozen  or  more  car- 
sized rocks  that  lie  just  on  the  edge  of 
the  main  channel.  All  in  all,  the  spot  is 
a trout  fisherman’s  dream. 

In  the  spring,  the  river  runs  too  deep 
and  swift  for  a fisherman  to  wade 
across.  But  a trip  to  this  same  spot  dur- 
ing last  summer’s  low  water  had  re- 
vealed a rock  outcropping  that  reached  £ 
out  into  the  channel.  That  same  out- 
cropping was  now  submerged  under 
several  feet  of  icy  spring  runoff.  The 
rock  was  the  perfect  place  for  a large 
trout  to  rest  and  avoid  the  main  flow  of  j 
the  current  while  waiting  for  an  injured  <■ 
baitfish  or  crayfish.  ,1 

On  this  particular  afternoon,  the  icy  I 

cold  of  the  Clarion  was  gripping  my 


He  spent  most  of  his  time  doing  boy  stuff 
like  snacking  on  chips  and  sodas,  turning 
over  rocks,  looking  for  crayfish,  trying  to 
catch  minnows,  or  throwing  rocks  into  the 
water.  I’m  sure  these  memories  will  cause 
me  both  laughter  and  tears  years  from 
now  when  he  is  grown. 


Until  now  I have  been  accustomed  to 
doing  most  of  my  outdoor  activities 
alone.  My  boyhood  friends  are  busy 
raising  children  and  climbing  corporate 
ladders.  I guess  I learned  years  ago  that 
if  I were  going  to  fish,  canoe,  or  back- 
pack, I’d  better  get  used  to  doing  these 
things  by  myself.  Having  someone  fish- 
ing with  me  was  a nice  change  of  pace. 


by  Dana  Eugene  Troese 


We  had  been  spending  more  and  more 
time  like  this  since  my  son  had  come 
home.  Darren  is  14  and  had  been  living 
in  Reading  for  nearly  seven  years  when 
some  events  caused  him  to  move  back  to 
Clarion  this  past  January.  Last  year,  I 
had  found  a great  spot  on  the  Clarion 
River  near  Cook  Forest  that  we  had  been 
fishing  regularly  since  trout  season 
opened  in  mid-April.  It  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  me  to  pick  Darren  up  after 
school  with  all  our  gear  in  the  car  and  a 
dozen  large  shiners  for  bait. 

I don’t  think  that  Darren  likes  to  fish 
as  much  as  I do.  But  then,  I don’t  think 
anyone  does.  Still,  it  always  pleases  me 
when  he  comes  along.  He  spends  most 
of  his  time  doing  boy  stuff  like  snacking 
on  chips  and  sodas,  turning  over  rocks, 
looking  for  crayfish,  trying  to  catch 
minnows,  or  throwing  rocks  into  the 
water.  It  makes  me  smile  to  see  him  do- 
ing the  things  that  make  boys  boys.  I’m 
sure  these  memories  will  cause  me  both 
laughter  and  tears  years  from  now  when 
he  is  grown. 
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I turned  a memory  meant  only  for  me  into  one  that  was  meant  for  the  two  of  us- 
one  that  I hoped  would  be  emblazed  in  his  mind  long  after  I was  gone. 


chest  as  I worked  my 
way  within  casting 
distance  of  the  rock. 

Darren  was  still  get- 
ting used  to  wading 
in  the  turbulent  wa- 
ter, so  he  was  con- 
tent to  fish  near  the 
shore  where  the  wa- 
ter was  a bit  calmer. 

I cast  the  three-inch 
shiner  upstream 
from  the  rock  out- 
cropping and  al- 
lowed it  to  sink 
toward  the  large 
rock.  The  telltale 
tap-tap-tap  that  I felt 
through  my  graph- 
ite rod  let  me  know 
that  my  bait  was 
bouncing  off  the 
bottom. 

On  my  third  or  fourth  cast  toward  the 
large  rock,  my  bait  suddenly  stopped. 
Immediately  my  rod  bowed  deeply  and 
line  began  stripping  from  my  reel  as  a 
heavy  fish  headed  for  swifter  water 
downstream.  I yelled  to  Darren  that  I 
had  hooked  a good  fish.  I began  to  back 
out  of  the  swift  current  toward  shallow 
water  and  a sand  bar  where  I thought  we 
would  have  a better  chance  of  landing 
the  fish.  A minute  or  so  later  I stood 
near  the  sand  bar  with  my  son  by  my 
side.  The  fish,  however,  was  still  headed 
downriver  toward  Cooksburg  with  little 
thought  for  the  size  10  treble  hook  in  its 
mouth,  the  100  yards  of  4-pound  line 
that  it  was  towing  behind  it,  or  the  two 
cold  and  wet  fishermen  connected  to  it 
somewhere  upriver. 

There  was  a trickle  of  cold  water  run- 
ning down  the  back  of  my  neck,  and  an 
early  evening  fog  had  already  started  to 
set  in.  Yet,  I considered  how  lucky  I was 
to  be  out  here  at  all.  The  whole  scene 
became  even  more  special  because  my 
son  was  with  me. 

Darren  broke  the  silence  with  a few 
simple  words.  “Dad”,  he  asked,  “Can  I 
fight  that  fish?” 

I would  like  to  say  that  the  unselfish 
father  simply  handed  his  $200  rod  to  his 
son  and  said,  “sure  boy,  have  a go  at  it.” 
Actually,  this  single  father  wanted  to 
keep  this  fish  for  himself.  “What’s  that 


you  say,”  I thought 
to  myself.  “This  is 
the  biggest  trout 
that  I’ve  ever  hooked 
and  you  want  it?  Are 
you  crazy?” 

I savored  the 
strain  of  the  fish  on 
my  rod  and  reel  for  a 
few  final  seconds. 
Then  I carefully 
placed  the  rod  in 
Darren’s  hands.  I 
was  still  fighting  my 
original  selfish  feel- 
ings and  thinking 
about  the  great  gift  I 
was  giving  to  my 
son. 

My  boy  and  I 
fought  the  fish  for 
the  next  15  minutes 
or  so.  I coached  him 
from  time  to  time,  telling  him  to  keep 
his  rod  tip  up,  to  let  the  fish  run,  to  keep 
the  fish  out  of  the  submerged  brushpile 
near  the  shore,  to  point  the  rod  tip  in  the 
direction  he  wanted  to  move  the  fish. 

The  fish  changed  tactics,  racing  up- 
stream in  one  long,  dogged  run.  Then, 
just  as  quickly,  it  rushed  at  the  both  of  us 
as  Darren  tried  frantically  to  pick  up  the 
slack  line  that  was  collecting  around  his 
feet.  Soon,  though,  the  fish  began  to 
make  shorter  and  shorter  runs,  and  its 
strength  began  to  fade.  A few  minutes 
later,  Darren  slid  a trophy  27-inch  brown 
trout  carefully  onto  the  sandbar  at  the 
water’s  edge. 

We  admired  the  great  fish  for  a few 
seconds,  deciding  that  it  was  truly  the 
grandfather  of  all  brown  trout  in  the 
Clarion  River.  It’s  extended  hooked  jaw, 
quarter-sized  spots,  and  heavy  body  cer- 
tainly gave  testiment  to  that.  It  was,  by 
far,  the  largest  trout  I had  ever  caught. 
Perhaps  it  was  even  the  “pig-sized”  trout 
that  we  had  been  joking  about.  By  any 
standards,  it  was  a trophy  fish  that  teen- 
age boys  and  proud  fathers  only  dream 
about  ever  really  catching.  It  was,  after 
all,  a fish  that  I will  remember  for  the 
rest  of  my  life. 

We  talked  briefly  of  cooking  the  trout 
for  dinner.  We  considered  letting  the 
taxidermist  stuff  the  fish  so  that  we 
could  admire  it  and  impress  our  friends. 


In  the  end,  Darren  and  I decided  that 
the  fish  belonged  to  the  Clarion  River, 
not  in  any  frying  pan  or  on  any  wall. 

We  gently  put  the  trout  back  into  the 
water,  holding  our  hands  under  its  con- 
siderable belly  while  the  water  flowed 
through  its  gills.  After  a few  minutes 
the  trout  swam  slowly  back  to  its  silent 
home  underneath  the  big  rock. 

I sat  down  on  the  wet  bank  and  con- 
sidered the  remarkable  event  that  had 
just  happened.  While  watching  Darren 
fight  the  biggest  trout  of  our  lives,  I 
think  that  I had  come  to  terms  with  my 
role  in  Darren’s  life.  It  doesn’t  take  a 
big  man  to  talk  about  being  a father.  It 
takes  a big  man  to  be  a good  father. 
Handing  my  fishing  rod  to  Darren  was 
a real-world,  symbolic  way  of  putting 
my  money  where  my  mouth  was.  In 
that  instant,  I turned  a memory  meant 
only  for  me  into  one  that  was  meant  for 
the  two  of  us-one  that  I hoped  would 
be  emblazed  in  his  mind  long  after  I 
was  gone.  I hoped  this  memory  would 
bring  him  both  tears  and  laughter  years 
from  now  as  he  thought  of  himself  and 
his  dad  standing  in  the  Clarion  River 
on  a cold,  April  evening  with  an  icy  rain 
running  down  the  backs  of  our  necks. 

A short  time  later,  two  tired,  cold,  wet 
fishermen  walked  up  the  river  bank  to 
the  car.  I was  sure  that  Darren  and  I 
had  made  a connection  that  day.  I 
hoped  that  there  would  be  many  more 
opportunities  for  us  to  spend  outdoors 
together.  I wanted  to  see  my  son  learn 
to  appreciate  our  wilderness  areas.  I 
wanted  him  to  understand  just  how 
fragile  our  relationship  with  nature  re- 
ally is.  I wanted  to  be  there  to  help  him. 
And  more  than  anything,  I wanted  him 
to  share  the  gift  of  nature  someday  with 
someone  that  he  loves,  as  I had  done 
with  him  today,  as  my  father  had  done 
with  me  years  ago. 

A cold  rain  fell  on  the  windshield  as 
we  headed  for  home.  Darren  soon  fell 
fast  asleep.  It  was  a sleep  of  content- 
ment and  safety,  of  warmth  and  peace. 

I drove  along  in  the  silence,  alone  with 
my  thoughts.  I considered  the  precious 
gifts  that  we  had  exchanged  that  day, 
the  gift  that  I had  given  him,  the  gift 
that  he  had  returned  tenfold.  It  was  a 
gift  that  he  would  someday  share 
with  his  children.  0 
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Remembering 
Quakake  Creek 

by  Eugene  J.  Dougherty 


Uncle  Dan  stood  at  our  kitchen  window 

as  if  pondering  the  oncoming  spring  season 
while  he  soaked  in  the  warmth  of  the  sun’s 
rays.  He  often  peered  out  into  our  yard 
in  this  manner.  On  occasion,  his  crippled 
hand  reached  up  to  wave  at  his  friend  from 
across  the  way.  The  friend  had  a second- 
floor  dentistry  not  far  away  from  where 
Dan  stood,  and  his  window  faced  toward 
our  house,  too.  I can  remember  Dan  smil- 
ing, his  gold  tooth  shining  in  the  sun  as 
he  made  his  contact. 

I was  too  young  to  know  what  kind  of 
endearments  there  were  between  the  two 
men,  but  on  a given  cue  my  uncle  would 
get  me  to  go  out  into  the  yard  to  dig  up 
and  collect  earthworms.  When  I gathered 
enough  of  them,  I would  then  deliver  them 
to  the  dentist’s  office. 

There  weren’t  any  notes,  tele- 
phone calls  or  messenger’s 
requests  for  the  creeping  crea- 
tures, so  acting  only  on  Dan’s 
instruction,  I would  do  the 
chore  and  “dig  'em  up.”  When 
I hustled  the  can  of  worms  over 
to  the  dental  office,  I would  find 
the  doctor  waiting  to  greet  me 
from  the  top  of  the  stairwell. 

During  those  Depression 
years  there  wasn’t  a lot  of 
money.  I knew  that  firsthand.  Appar- 
ently, the  earthworms  were  a prized  com- 
modity because  the  dentist  friend  gave 
me  a whole  dollar  every  time  I supplied 
them.  At  the  age  of  seven,  I could  only 
be  impressed.  It  was  from  Dan  that  I 
learned  about  the  worms  and  how  they 
were  used  for  fishing  as  bait.  He  said,  “The 
dentist  liked  to  go  fishing  whenever  he 
could  get  away  from  his  work.”  The  doc- 
tor was  very  appreciative  of  this,  and  he 
showed  that  much,  even  when  I needed 
a tooth  extraction.  He  sent  me  away  with 
the  tooth  to  show  to  my  uncle,  and  he  al- 
ways included  another  dollar  for  not  cry- 
ing  in  the  chair.  He  really  was  a 
thoughtful,  generous  person. 


The  opportunity  to  become  part  of  that 
sports  world  became  real.  I often  heard 
tales  about  fishing  as  my  grandfather 
would  “tell  'em,”  and  when  making  my  way 
out  in  my  own  little  world  of  “discovery” 
in  the  nearby  creek,  the  interest  grew.  After 
that,  the  interest  was  followed  up  with  a 
genuine  effort  to  try  it. 

My  neighborhood  friend  was  all  excited 
one  day.  Someone  gave  him  a casting  rod 
and  reel  to  match,  and  he  came  running 
to  ask  if  I would  accompany  him  to  the 
“Hollow”  green  fields  to  fish  for  native 
brook  trout.  The  stream  is  a tributary  to 
Quakake  Creek,  Schuylkill  County.  I was 
quick  to  respond. 

Outside  of  reading  a Huck  Finn  novel 
from  our  school’s  library,  I had  no  other 
informative  knowledge  about  tackle  and 
what  methods  there  were  to  catch  fish.  My 
first  rod  became  the  obvious.  Certainly 
a long  willow  shoot,  a length  of  store  string, 
and  a safety  pin  were  the  results  of  the  only 
expertise  available  to  innovative  beginners 
in  my  time. 

My  friend  Jim  was  eager  to  provide  a 
length  of  black  casting  line,  some  cat  gut 
leader,  and  a hook.  Those  gifts  put  things 
into  perspective  and  a lot  of  frustration 
was  avoided.  Jim  gave  a smart  lesson  in 
the  art  of  pendulum  casting,  and  with  that 


we  set  out  on  our  first  fishing  excursion. 
He  reminded  me  not  to  lose  the  hook  that 
he  had  given  me. 

That  was  the  era  of  real  poverty.  We  were 
barefoot,  but  that  never  stopped  us. 

After  arriving  at  the  green  field,  we  leap- 
frogged past  each  other  from  one  under- 
cut bank  to  the  other  while  searching  for 
the  native  brookies.  The  technique  was 
simple-pendulum  cast,  drop  in  the  baited 
hook  and  let  the  current  drag  the  rig  be- 
neath the  overhand  to  the  secretive  fish. 
We  quickly  found  out  that  it  didn’t  mat- 
ter to  the  fish  what  time  of  day  it  was.  They 
alertly  seized  every  worm  that  we  threw  at 
them.  We  did  find  out,  though,  that  if  our 
movements  were  too  sudden,  the  fish 
spooked  easily. 


Most  of  the  fish  that  we  caught  were  just 
short  of  being  legal  size,  so  our  forays  took 
us  to  deeper  waters  farther  downstream, 
where  the  population  increased  in  size 
according  to  the  habitat  and  food. 

Just  as  well  we  found  out  that  the  more 
strenuous  hike  was  cause  for  an  appetite 
of  our  own.  We  began  packing  lunches. 
Surprisingly,  homemade  bread  crammed 
with  fresh  garden  lettuce  smothered  with 
mayonnaise  satisfied  our  tastes.  Occasion- 
ally we  found  time  to  roast  potatoes. 

The  patience  that  gave  rise  to  my  first 
real  encounter  with  a “keeper”  fish  is  some- 
thing that  I have  to  look  back  on  every  time 
I go  fishing.  Those  kinds  of  lessons  one 
never  forgets. 

Jim  and  I were  walking  a high  bank 
around  the  creek  channel.  It  was  crowded 
at  that  point  with  the  tangled  growth  of 
rhododendron.  Through  an  opening  that 
revealed  the  stream’s  clear  water,  I caught 
a fleeting  glimpse  of  a shadowy  figure 
darting  for  the  safety  of  nearby  cover.  The 
excitement  of  the  discovery  had  me  back- 
tracking to  where  I could  gain  access  into 
the  dense  tangle.  Hand  over  hand  I 
climbed  down  into  the  icy  water  of  the 
creek.  From  this  vantage  point  the  rudi- 
ments of  stealth  were  a far  cry  from  the 
caution  needed  to  successfully  stalk  this 
wild  trout.  I got  in  close  to  the 
fish’s  lie  and  practically  lowered 
the  squirming  morsel  of  bait  onto 
the  trout’s  nose  without  causing 
it  to  panic  and  swim  off. 

I lost  sight  of  the  bait  and  I 
began  to  wonder  if  there  were  any 
chance  at  all  that  I might  yet  cap- 
ture and  creel  my  find.  Then  a 
telltale  movement  of  my  line  in  a 
circling  motion  toward  my  posi- 
tion became  an  obvious  signal  that 
the  trout  was  swimming  around 
with  the  baited  hook.  I set  it,  and  the  thrill 
of  fighting  that  sizable  fish  on  its  own  terms 
in  its  attempt  to  free  itself  endeared  me  to 
the  angling  sport  forever.  The  first  real 
catch  of  my  life  turned  out  to  be  an  1 1-inch 
wild  brown  trout.  The  silvery  sides 
sprinkled  with  the  pepper-sized  red  dots 
among  polka  dot  brown  spots  and  the  fish’s 
ever  orange  golden  belly  were  the  most 
beautiful  spectrum  I had  ever  seen. 

Quakake  Creek  became  one  of  the  most 
pressured  small  streams  in  the  state  in  those 
years  that  followed  the  Second  World  War, 
and  most  of  it  was  closed  to  public  fish- 
ing as  a result.  That  fragile  stream  was 
home  to  my  first  prize  brown  trout. 

c 
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for  Motorbo 
Legal  Requirement ^ 

by  WCO  William  C.  Carey  and  DWCO  J.K.  Carey 


I I Registration.  Required  of  all  motorboats,  including  boats 
powered  by  electric  motors.  Any  boat,  powered  or  unpowered, 
using  a Commission  lake  or  access,  must  be  registered. 


1 Certificate  of  boat  registration.  Must  be  properly  signed. 
Make  sure  registration 
number  and  hull  identi- 
fication number  (HIN) 
match  the  numbers  on 
your  boat.  Check  ex- 
piration date  on  the 
certificate.  Boat  is  not 
properly  regis- 
tered until  you 
receive  a vali- 
dated registra- 
tion with  the 
new  decals. 


7^1 

ACB 

F0930 

A6 

86 

Manufacturer's 

Production 

Month,  Year 

Model 

ID  Code 

or  Serial# 

of  Production 

Year 

Q Registration  numbers  displayed  on  boat.  Must  be 
painted  on  or  permanently  attached  to  the  forward  half  of  the 
boat  on  both  sides.  No  other  numbers  or  letters  can  be  dis- 
played there.  Must  be  bold,  block  numbers  and  letters,  at 
least  three  inches  high,  and  of  contrasting  color  to  the  boat’s 
finish.  Must  be  properly  spaced, 
ending  with  the  current 
registration  decal  three  to  six 
inches  from  the  last  letter. 


PA112461BD1G 


spacing-hyphen  or  equivalent  space  between  three  parts  of  your  number 


' Boats  registered  in  another  state.  Which  is  the  state  of 
“principle  use”?  Federal  law  requires  that  a boat  be  cur- 
rently registered  in  the  state  where  it’s  used  the  most,  re- 
gardless of  the  registrant’s  home  state. 


- Capacity  plate.  Required  on  single-hulled  boats  of  less 
than  20  feet  long  propelled  by  machinery  or  oars.  Plate 
must  be  legible  and  mounted  where  the  boat’s  operator  can 
read  it.  Need  a capacity  plate  or  a re- 
placement? Contact  the  nearest  re- 
gional office  or  Commission 
headquarters  for  an  application. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  S BOAT  COMMISSION 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITIES 


I I Personal  flotation 

devices  (PFDs).  Coast 
Guard  approved  wearable- 
type  PFD  in  serviceable 
condition  required  for 
each  passenger  on  board. 
“Serviceable  condition” 
means  that  all  the  zippers, 
straps  and  buckles  work 
properly;  there  are  no  tears, 
frays,  rips  or  worn  spots; 
all  seams  must  be  intact; 
and  the  USCG  certification 
label  must  be  legible. 

If  your  boat  is  20  feet 
long  or  less,  any  passen- 
gers 12  years  of  age  or 
younger  are  required  to 
wear  their  PFDs  any  time 
the  boat  is  underway. 
Anyone  towed  behind  your 
boat  is  required  to  wear  a 
PFD.  Everyone  on  a per- 
sonal watercraft  is  re- 
quired to  wear  a PFD. 

Do  you  boat  on  U.S. 

Army  Corps  of  Engineer 
Pittsburgh  District  lakes? 
The  law  requires  that  every- 
one in  boats  under  16  feet 
in  length,  and  in  all  canoes 
and  kayaks,  wear  a PFD. 

| 1 Type  IV  PFD,  throwable 

device.  All  boats  16  feet 
and  longer,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  canoes  and  kayaks, 
are  required  to  have  at  least 
one  Type  IV  PFD. 


Type  I 

Off-shore  life  jacket- 
over  20  pounds  of 
buoyancy,  designed  to 
turn  an  unconscious 
person  face-up. 

Type  II 

Near-shore  buoyant  vest- 
minimum  75.5  pounds  of 
buoyancy,  designed  to 
turn  an  unconscious 
person  face-up. 


Flotation  aid-minimum  1 5.5  pounds 
of  buoyancy,  not  designed  to  turn  an 
unconscious  person  face-up;  more 
comfortable  for  water  sports. 


Type  V 

Special-use  device- 
must  be  used  in 
accordance  with  any 
requirements  on  the 
approval  label. 


Type  IV 

Throwable  device- 
minimum 16.5 
pounds  of  buoyancy, 
designed  to  be 
grasped,  not  worn. 


J Sound-producing  device.  All  boats,  under  40  feet  in 
length,  are  required  to  have  some  type  of  mechanical  means 
to  make  a sound  signal  audible  for  at  least  a half-mile.  An 
athletic  coach’s  whistle  can  be  used  either  as  your  primary 
sound-producing  device  or  as  a back-up.  We  recommend  the 
plastic,  pea-less  type  because  it  doesn’t  corrode,  and  it  works 
even  when  wet. 
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I j Visual  distress  signals  (VDS).  Coast  Guard  approved 
VDS  are  required  for  boat  operation  on  Lake  Erie,  but  highly 
recommended  for  all  boats  everywhere.  For  Lake  Erie,  boats 
under  16  feet  in  length  must  carry  “night  use”  VDS  between 
sunset  and  sunrise.  All  other  boats  on  Lake  Erie  must  carry 
“da y”  and  “night”  use  devices.  Flares  are  approved  for  both  day 
and  night  use,  and  a minimum  of  three  is  required. 


red  parachute  red  hand-held 


•towe- 
red meteor 


3'  x 3' 


orange  hand-held 


EXPIRATION  DATE 


CAP 


hand-held  flare 


f~7l  Ventilation  system.  Make  sure  your  motor  and/or  fuel 
tanks  are  properly  vented.  Is  the  ductwork  intact  and  free  of 
obstructions?  Does  the  blower  function  properly? 


Carburetor  backfire  flame  arrestor. 

Must  be  either  USCG,  UL  or  SAE  approved. 

The  approval  number  is  stamped  on  top. 

I 1 Fire  extinguisher.  If  your  motorboat  has  permanently 
installed  fuel  tanks,  enclosed  living  spaces,  or  any  closed 
compartments  that  could  hold  gasoline  vapors,  you  are 
required  to  have  fire  extinguishers.  The  number  and 
size  required  are  determined  by  the  length  of  your  boat. 
If  your  boat  is  less  than  26  feet  long,  you  need  at  least 
one  B-I  type  (B-I  type  fire  extinguishers  are  meant  for 
flammable  liquids).  If  you  have  a motorboat  26  to  less 
than  40  feet  long,  you  need  at  least  two  type  B-I,  or  one 
B-II.  If  your  motorboat  is  from  40  feet  to  less  than  65 
feet  long,  you  need  three  B-I,  or  one  B-I  and  one  B-II. 

Portable  fire  extinguishers  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
permanently  installed  systems  that  may  be  in  your  boat.  Por- 
table fire  extinguishers  must  be  permanently  mounted,  within 
the  arm’s  reach  of  the  boat  operator  or  a passenger.  Any  re- 
quired fire  extinguisher  on  your  boat  must  be  USCG  approved 
for  marine  use.  Most  boat  fires  and  explosions  happen  when 
the  motor  is  started.  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  fire 
extinguisher(s)  be  mounted  where  the  operator  can  check  it 
every  time  before  turning  the  key. 


Muffling  device  Did  your  boat  come  equipped  with  a 
“through-hull”  or  “over-the-transom”  type  of  exhaust?  If  it 
did,  is  your  sound-muffling  system  adequate?  Your  boat  can- 
not be  noticeably  loud.  “Cut-outs”  (muffler  system  bypasses) 
are  not  allowed  in  boats  used  on  Commonwealth  waters.  Af- 
ter-market devices  can  be  installed  on  your  boat  to  bring  it 
into  compliance  with  noise  pollution  regulations. 


Marine  sanitation  device.  Does  your  boat  have  a perma- 


be  connected  to  a USCG  approved  marine  sanitation  device,  and 
it  must  be  rigged  so  waste  cannot  be  released  into  the  water.  Re- 
leasing any  type  of  human  waste  into  our  waters,  in  any  manner, 
is  illegal. 


0 Navigation  lights.  Between  sunset  and  sunrise,  and  when- 
ever visibility  is  poor,  boats  are  required  to  show  their  “running 
lights.”  Navigation  lights  can  be  only  red,  green,  and  white. 
They  tell  other  boaters  what  kind  of  boat  you  have  and  what  you 
are  doing.  That’s  why  it  is  important  to  make  sure  your  lights 
are  positioned  correctly  and  are  clearly  visible. 

All  motorboats  must  display  red  and  green  lights  off  the  bow, 
and  an  all-around  white  light,  usually  off  the  stern.  Most  sail- 
boats show  red  and  green  off  the  bow,  and  an  all-around  white 
light  off  the  stern,  or  combination  masthead  lights.  Sailboats 
using  a motor  have  to  be  lit  like  any  other  motorboat.  Small 
sailboats  (under  seven  meters  or  22  3/4  feet)  and  rowboats  can 
have  either  an  installed  or  hand-held  all-around  white  light  that 
is  readily  shown  in  time  to  prevent  a collision. 

All  boats,  when  anchored,  have  to  show  an  all-around  white 
anchor  light  anytime  they  are  on  our  waters.  This  anchor  light 
has  to  be  visible  from  all  sides. 
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Visible  Range 
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nently  installed  toilet?  If  it  is  permanently  installed,  it  must 


(left)  side  of  the  boat,  and  the  green  light  off  the  starboard 
(right)  side.  How  about  your  white  light.  Is  it  high  enough  to 
be  visible  in  every  direction?  Make  sure  it  clears  the  motor 
cowling  and  the  windshield,  if  you  boat  has  one.  It  is  required 
to  be  at  least  39  inches  (one  meter)  higher  than  the  bow  lights. 
When  you  anchor,  does  that  white  light  still  show  from  all 
sides,  even  if  someone  is  sitting  on  a pedestal  seat? 

This  checklist  is  best  used  as  a guide  after  you’ve  become  fa- 
miliar with  more  specific  legal  requirements.  For  more  com- 
plete information,  check  Chapter  2 of  the  1998-99  Boating 
Handbook.  ^ 
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gives  way  to  spring,  the  sounds 
gs  and  toads  can  be  heard  throughout 
Pennsylvania.  Their  voices  may  peep,  trill,  croak 
or  grunt.  Calls  echo  from  wet  meadows,  marshes 
and  farm  ponds.  These  secretive  amphibians 
are  on  the  move! 

Each  year,  frogs  and  toads  begin  their  search 
for  a mate.  Instead  of  hopping  around  looking 
for  a mate,  they  try  their  best  to  attract  a mate 
by  calling.  Frogs  and  toads  have  true  vocal  cords 
and  can  produce  a call,  or  "song."  Here's  how 
it  works.  First,  the  critter  breathes  in  air  through 


its  nose  while  its  mouth  is  closed.  This  air  goes 
down  into  the  lungs.  The  air  is  then  forced  up 
from  the  lungs  into  an  area  of  loose  skin  on  its 
throat,  called  a "sac."  The  sac  inflates,  like  blowing 
a bubble  with  gum.  The  frog  or  toad  then  pushes 
the  air  out  of  the  sac  over  the  vocal  cords  to  make 
a call,  and  the  sac  deflates.  The  sac  really  does 
not  make  the  sound  any  louder,  though.  Some 
amphibians  have  one  sac,  like  a toad.  Others, 
like  a leopard  frog,  have  two  sacs,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  throat. 

In  Pennsylvania,  usually  only  the  males  call. 
They  call  to  attract  a mate,  defend  territory,  or 
warn  of  danger.  The  sound  each  species  makes 
is  different  from  other  species.  With  a lot  of  practice, 
you  can  identify  which  kind  of  frog  or  toad  you're 
hearing,  just  by  knowing  their  calls.  Spring  peepers 
have  been  described  as  saying,  "tomatoes, 
tomatoes."  Bullfrog  calls  sound  like,  "jug-of-rum, 
rumm,  rumm."  The  song  of  a wood  frog  sounds 
just  like  ducks  quacking! 

As  the  sun  begins  to  set,  take  a trip  to  a local 
wetland  or  pond  and  listen  to  the  sounds  of  the 

callers. 


Bullfrog 


Snakes  may  enter  the  world  in  several  different 
ways,  depending  on  their  species.  It  all  starts 
with  a mature  female  getting  pregnant  from  a 
male  of  the  same  species.  Once  pregnant,  there 
are  three  basic  ways  snakes  are  born.  The  first 
is  for  an  egg  to  develop  inside  the  mother.  Then 
the  egg  is  deposited,  usually  in  a group,  in  a specific 
habitat  to  hatch.  Unlike  bird  eggs,  snake  eggs 
are  not  hard.  They  are  soft,  like  leather.  Some 
snakes  stay  with  their  eggs.  Others  leave  them 
to  fend  for  themselves.  We  call  this  kind  of  birth 
oviparous.  Some  snakes  give  birth  to  live  young. 
This  can  happen  in  two  different  ways.  A mother 
nourishes  the  baby  snake  inside  her  until  it  is 
born.  This  is  called  viviparous.  Some  snakes 
have  eggs  that  develop  inside  of  them  that  are 
not  nourished  by  the  mother.  The  mother  is  more 
of  a protective  carrying  container  for  the  eggs. 
Theses  baby  snakes  are  hatched  inside 
the  mother.  Then  they  are  bom  alive. 

We  call  this  ovoviviparous. 

Snakes  are  born  in  groups 
or  clutches.  The  number 
of  babies  depends 
on  the  species. 

Once  born,  these 
clutches  are  most  often  left 
to  fend  for  themselves. 

A unique  trait  of  snake 


1.  oviparous-o(long  o)-vip'-er-es 

2.  ©voviviparous-o  (long  o)'-vo 
(long  o)-vi  (long  i)-vip-er-es 

3.  viviparous-vi (long  i)-vip'-er-es 

breeding  is  that  a female  snake  may  breed  only 
once  with  a male,  but  she  may  have  up  to  three 
clutches.  This  is  possible  because  many  female 
snakes  are  capable  of  storing  the  male's  sperm 
inside  them  until  they  are  ready  for  another 
clutch.  It  is  amazing  that  evolution  has  figured 
out  these  unique  births  to  meet  the  needs  of 
each  species. 


illustration-Ted  Walke 
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The  Tool  Box 


Boats 

Most  people  use  boats  for  recreation.  We 
use  boats  to  do  our  jobs.  The  types  of  boats 
we  use  are  as  varied  as  the  tasks  for  which 
we  use  them.  Our  officers  use  fast  boats  for 


patrolling  our  waterways.  Our  biologists  use 
open,  stable  boats  as  work  platforms  to  study 


Water  Safety 
Choosing  a Life  Jacket 

Boating  is  a lot  of  fun.  Being  a safe  boater 
lets  you  have  more  fun.  The  most  important 
thing  you  can  do  is  always  wear  your  lifejacket. 
If  you  fall  out  or  the  boat  turns  over,  a life 


fish.  Our  boating  safety  trainers  use  canoes 
to  teach  water  rescue  and  safety.  In  short, 
boats  are  tools  we  use  every  day. 


A life  jacket  is  also  called  a personal 
flotation  device,  or  PFD.  If  you  go  on  boats 
often,  you  should  have  your  own  PFD.  It 
is  your  personal  piece  of  equipment.  Life 
jackets  come  in  a variety  of  colors  and  styles. 
Newer  designs  are  comfortable  to  wear.  Buy 
one  that  you  will  want  to  wear,  and  that  is 
suited  for  your  activities.  Make  sure  your 
PFD  is  the  right  size.  Your  PFD  should  fit  snugly 
so  it  won't  come  off  in  the  water.  The 
"touchdown  test"  is  a good  way  to  make  sure 
it  fits.  Here's  how  to  do  it. 


1.  Put  on  your  life  jacket. 

2.  Raise  your  arms  over  your  head  as  if 
you  were  signaling  a touchdown. 

3.  Have  someone  lift  your  life  jacket 
straight  up  by  the  shoulders. 

4.  The  jacket  should  stay  in  place. 

If  the  zipper  touches  your  nose  or 
almost  comes  off,  the  jacket  is  too  loose. 
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What  is  it? 

We  usually  think  of  rain  as  pure  water  falling 
from  clouds.  Yes.  Rain  is  water.  But  it  is  not 
always  pure.  As  rain  falls,  it  picks  up  substances 
that  are  in  the  air.  Sometimes  these  substances 
contain  pollution.  Often  this  pollution  mixes 
with  the  rain  and  becomes  acid  rain. 

Acids  are  a group  of  substances  that  we  use 
all  the  time.  They  include  aspirin,  vinegar,  lemon 
juice,  and  many  other  household  items.  These 
types  of  acids  are  useful  to  us.  But  many  other 
acids  are  harmful.  Some  strong  acids  are 
dangerous.  They 
can  burn  your 
skin,  and  some 
can  even  burn 
through  metal. 

Acid  rain  is 
rain  that  contains 
harmful  amounts 
of  acids.  We 
measure  the 
amount  of  acid  by 
using  a scale 
called  the  pH 
scale.  This  scale 
goes  from  0 to  14. 

A low  number 
means  a lot  of 
acid.  Normal  rain 
has  only  a little 
bit  of  acid  in  it. 

It  is  usually 
between  pH  5 
pH  6.  Any  rain 
with  a pH  less 
5.6  is  acid  rain 


Pollution  from  smoke  rises  into  the  air.  This 
smoke  comes  from  factories  that  burn  coal  or  oil 
as  fuel,  and  from  automobiles  and  trucks  that  burn 
gasoline  and  other  fuels.  These  fuels  have  sulfur 
and  nitrogen  in  them.  When  these  fuels  burn, 
the  sulfur  and  nitrogen  become  oxides.  These 
oxides  rise  up  into  the  air. 


How  does  acid  rain  form? 


Oxides  from  sulfur  and  from  nitrogen  react 
with  the  moisture  in  clouds  and  sunlight  to 
become  acid.  Rain  picks  up  these  acids,  mixes 
with  them,  and  becomes  sulfuric  acid  and  nitric 
acid.  Now  the  rain  is  acid  rain  and  it  can  be 
dangerous. 


How  does  acid  rain 
affect  you? 

Acid  rain  falls  on  people,  buildings,  and  the 
ground,  and  in  streams  and  lakes.  When  it  falls 
on  the  ground  next  to  a lake  or  stream,  it  picks 
up  even  more  acid  and  washes  into  the  water. 
If  the  water  gets  too  much  acid,  it  becomes 
dangerous  to  fish,  plants,  and  all  the  other  things 
that  live  in  water.  Acid  harms  a fish's  gills  and 
can  make  it  impossible  for  the  fish  to  "breathe." 
Acid  also  damages  fish  eggs  and  young  fish. 
Sometimes  a whole  population  of  young  fish  can 
die.  If  people  or  animals  eat  the  fish  or  plants 
that  come  from  this  acid-polluted  water,  they 
can  become  sick  and  die.  If  enough  acid  collects 
in  a lake,  it  can  "die."  No  plants  or  fish  can 
live  in  a "dead"  lake. 

What  can  be  done  to 
stop  acid  rain? 

Acid  rain  affects  the  air  we  breathe,  and  the 
water  we  drink  and  use  for  fishing  and  boating. 
It  is  important  for  us  all  to  do  what  we  can  to 
stop  acid  rain.  The  first  step  is  to  know  more 
about  it.  You  can  learn  more  by  reading  articles 
like  this  one.  Other  people  who  are  trying  to 
learn  how  to  stop  acid  rain  are  conducting  research 
and  experiments.  The  people  who  run  factories 
and  build  cars  are  trying  to  find  ways  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  pollutants  that  they  discharge 
into  the  air.  These  are  the  best  ways  to  stop 
acid  rain:  Learn  more  about  it  and  use  what 
you  learn  to  support  the  people  who  are  working 
to  put  an  end  to  acid  rain. 

In  1990,  Congress  made  changes  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  that  should  reduce  sulfur  and  nitrogen 
emissions.  These  changes  came  after  many  years 
of  discussion  about  acid  rain,  its  causes  and  effects. 
Now  that  government  and  industry  are  doing 
their  share,  you  should,  too.  You  can  do  that 
by  conserving  electricity.  Carpooling  and  walking 
or  riding  your  bike  can  also  help.  These  things 
reduce  the  amount  of  oil  or  gasoline  we  burn. 


Avoiding  conflicts  between 
floaters  (boaters)  and  anglers 


As  a user  of  our  many  waterways,  you  will 
encounter  other  people.  You  are  not  the  only  one 
out  there.  We  all  must  share  our  resources  equally. 
And  when  you  are  on  the  water,  courtesy  and 
manners  are  the  name  of  the  game.  By  using  the 
following  tips,  a day  on  your  favorite  river,  stream, 
lake,  or  pond  will  make  it  a more  enjoyable  day. 


Fishermen 

• Always  walk  or  move  behind  fishermen,  or 
away  from  where  they  are  casting.  This  way,  you 
will  not  run  into  their  lines. 

• You  don't  need  to  hold  a long  conversation. 
Just  say  "Hi!"  and  continue  on. 

• Avoid  boating  during  peak  fishing  times, 
like  opening  day  of  the  trout  season. 

• Fishermen,  please  do  not  cast  toward  boaters. 

• Avoid  making  unnecessary  noise.  Quiet  is 
contagious. 


start 

here 


end 

here 


Using  these  tips , find  a safe  course  through  the 
maze  below.  Carefully  proceed  behind  the  fishermen. 
When  you  end  up  at  a O,  proceed  safely  in  your 
boat  through  the  water  around  the  fishing  lines  to 
otheri  '.  Do  the  same  with  the  two  I. 


-c 

ft. 


Answer  on  last  newsletter  page. 


UJfoere  »n  Pennsylvania  »s  Carmen  Psfaego? 

&woon»ng  over  the  Stwatara 


Oh  no,  gumshoes!  Carmen  is  at  it  again! 
The  employees  at  Fish  and  Boat  Commission 
Headquarters  just  received  word  from  the  park 
manager  at  Swatara  State  Park-it's  missing!  Gone! 
Off  the  map!  And  the  park  is  not  even  completed! 


Clues  are  beginning  to  arrive  from  State  Police 
Headquarters  and  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Natural  Resources.  We  need  your  help!  With 
the  following  clues  that  we  have  received,  find 
Swatara  State  Park  before  it's  too  late!  Good  luck! 


\/  These  numbers  were  spotted 
on  a billboard  near  Somerset! 

279,  65,  26. 


I y Willy  the  Walleye  was  just 
seen  at  the  Harrisburg  East  toll 
booth  on  the  Turnpike  heading 
west-wlth  grass,  dirt,  water,  and 
rocks  falling  out  of  his  vanl 


\ y This  message  was  just 
received  over  the  radio! 
“The  point  you  are  looking 
for  is  southwest  of 
Crooked  Creek.” 


%/  This  final  message  was 
taken  by  one  of  the  girls 
at  the  reception  desk! 
“You  will  find  the  park  at 
the  junction  of  these 
rivers  - GNLOMHANEOA, 
HOIO,  and  GLAHNLEYE.” 


\/  Near  McKeesport,  Shelly  Shad 
was  picked  up  with  this  message  taped 
to  her  fin!  “These  teams  can  be  found 
playing  nearby  - INSEC5PUN, 
ELSERT5E , and  TSlAPfcE” 


Answer  on  last  newsletter  page. 


Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

P.O.  Box  67000 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000 


LIFE  JACKETS 
They  Float 
YOUDONT! 


PLAY,  MOKE  THAN 
A NEWSLETTER! 


You  can  look  forward  to  seeing  the 
Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth 
(PLAY)  newsletter  in  PA  Angler  & Boater 
four  times  each  year.  But  to  get  the 
full  benefits  of  membership  in  PLAY, 
you  need  to  complete  the  coupon 
below.  Full  membership  in  PLAY  is 
only  $3.00  per  year.  Members  receive 
the  PLAY  Newsletter,  a collectable  patch, 
tacklebox  stickers,  a good  luck  fishing 
hook  and  several  activity  pages.  Sign  up 
your  favorite  youngster  for  PLAY  or  be  prepared 
“■  ■ to  share  your  copy  of 


PA  Angler  & Boater\ 

MAKES  A GREAT  GIFT,  TOO! 


■ State 


Make  checks  payable  to:  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Mail  to:  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 
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ANSWERS 

Where  in  Pennsylvania  is  Carmen  Fishiego? 
Swooning  over  the  Swatara 
Answer:  Pittsburgh 

Floaters  and  Fishermen  Maze  solution: 


SUBSCRIBE  TO 


Name 


Address 


The  Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth  is  an 
educational  program  designed  to  reach  youngsters. 
Members  receive  a colorful  sew-on  patch,  quarterly 
newsletter,  publications,  access  to  the  PLAY  Corre- 
spondence Center  and  more. 

It's  a bargain  at  only  S3. 00  a year.  Sign  up  today! 


Pennsylvania  ® League  • of  • Angling  • Youth 
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Shared  Waters 


The  water  slaps  the  shore  gently.  Mir- 
rored images  shatter  as  they  touch  land, 
only  to  be  followed  by  another  of 
nature’s  painting,  and  then  another. 

The  freshening  wind  of  evening  chases 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  waters  are  al- 
ways cooler  than  land. 

Boat  traffic  slows;  in  this  high-use 
area,  the  waterskiers  and  jet-skis  have 
been  retired  for  the  evening.  It  has 
taken  time,  but  I have  come  to  the  un- 
derstanding that  we  must  share  more 
than  in  the  past.  There  are  far  more 
forms  of  recreation  available  to  the  gen- 
eral population,  and  most  involve  more 
speed  than  one  can  generate  with  a ca- 
noe paddle. 

With  a burgeoning  population  and  a 
new-found  popularity  in  outdoor  recre- 
ation, sharing  is  more  important  than 
ever  before.  We  can,  and  we  often  do, 
complain  of  another’s  use  of  our  water 
resources.  But  as  a ’60s  child,  I believe 
we  all  have  the  right  to  partake  of  any 
privileges  offered,  and  that  the  whole 
thing  is  a matter  of  personal  preference. 

I fish  late  and  early  here,  and  my 
prints  on  the  land  and  water  are  un- 
traceable.  I flip  the  canoe  off  the  Jeep, 
and  slide  it  over  the  gravel  access  area. 
Beneath  it,  the  gravel  creaks  and  rustles 
and  scrapes  the  red  paint.  I throw  in 
the  canoe  paddle,  a cooler  full  of  soft 
drink  and  a fishing  vest  full  of  stream- 
ers designed  for  oceans  and  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  large  fish  that 
swim  there. 

Here  on  this  large  impoundment, 
quiet  comes  only  early  and  late  in  the 
day  and  late  in  the  season.  Yet,  not  all 
seek  quiet.  Some  are  attracted  to  the 
noise,  to  find  others  of  their  own  kind- 


a personality  difference,  nothing  more  or 
less.  Age  has  taught  me  that,  I assume. 

Inside  the  canoe,  I grab  the  paddle  and 
track  the  water  in  what  seems  like  an  end- 
less journey.  My  plan  is  to  paddle  into 
the  wind  and  then  allow  the  canoe  to  drift 
back  toward  the  access  area,  fishing  as  I 
go  with  only  a directional  paddle  stroke 
now  and  again. 

The  fly  line  moves  over  the  painted  wa- 
ters, now  looking  more  like  a black-and- 
white  photo  as  the  sun  begins  to  slip  away 
from  the  day.  The  casts  unroll.  The  sink- 
ing line  finds  the  depth  quicker  than  be- 
fore the  newer  lines  came  into  being  only 
a few  short  years  ago.  I allow  it  to  sink, 
and  count  slowly,  first  to  10,  then  15,  be- 
fore stripping  the  streamer  back  to  the 
canoe,  to  be  picked  up  and  cast  again. 

Here,  on  the  lake,  well  known  for  a 
healthy  population  of  large  browns,  strip- 
ers and  muskies,  a large  population  of 
smallmouth  bass  shares  the  waters,  along 
with  the  occasional  largemouth.  The  fish- 
ing then  is  a smorgasbord-a  surprise 
package.  Anything  might  attack  the 
streamer,  and  I fish  with  high  expecta- 
tions of  catching  fish-any  fish. 

The  coolness  sweeps  the  lake  clean  of 
humidity,  and  some  patchy  fog  rises  to 
erase  the  shadows.  I believe  the  fish  will 
move  into  the  shallows,  hanging  on  the 
edges  of  the  weed  beds  that  decorate  the 
more  silted  shallows.  The  cast  unrolls 
and  I find  no  need  to  count.  The  water 
here  is  too  shallow,  and  I begin  a faster 
retrieve.  The  fish  should  be  hungry  after 
they  have  spent  the  day  napping  in  the 
cooler  depths. 

I strip  line  and  cast,  strip  line  and  cast, 
until  it  becomes  rhythmic,  and  I find 
pleasure  in  the  whole  affair.  I have  for- 
gotten that  I have  come  to  perform  the 
act  of  catching  fish.  It  seems  that  the 
drift  of  the  canoe,  the  silence,  and  the 
casting  reminds  me  of  a city  at  sleep.  I 
compare  the  normal  hustle  and  bustle  of 
this  lake  to  a city,  where  everything  seems 
to  move  at  a faster  pace  than  I.  But  cities 
are  crowded  because  some  folks  love 
them.  That  is  fine  with  me-fewer  people 
living  beyond  the  city  limits,  allowing 
those  who  seek  solitude  a place  to  go. 

Without  the  aid  of  a fishfinder,  I back- 
paddle  20  feet  or  so  and  cast  to  the 
dropoff,  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  weed 
bed.  I do  not  count,  waiting  for  the  fly  to 
touch  bottom.  It  does,  and  I strip  in 
short  sections  of  line,  feeling  the  gravel 
telegraphed  from  the  hook  50  feet  away, 
The  strike  stops  the  moving  fly.  Then  I 


feel  the  roll  of  a large  fish  as  it  turns 
and  then  heads  toward  the  deeper  wa- 
ter-down toward  the  concrete  barrier; 
the  dam  breast.  The  fish  runs  swiftly 
and  deeply,  and  the  reel  whines  as  if  to 
complain  of  the  fish’s  strength.  There 
is  a slow  turn  and  then  the  pulsating 
pull  of  a fish,  still  unseen  and  species 
unknown.  He  is  out  there,  at  150  yards, 
well  into  my  backing  and  threatening  to 
take  more. 

1 reach  for  the  canoe  paddle,  holding 
the  rod  with  one  hand  and  trying  to 
paddle  with  the  other.  Right  now  I 
could  use  an  electric  motor  or  a partner 
to  do  the  paddling. 

I pressure  the  fish.  Then  he  turns 
and  runs  straight  toward  me.  I drop  the 
paddle  and  reel  as  fast  as  the  single  ac- 
tion allows;  now  a multiplier  reel  would 
be  good,  I think,  but  that  would  be  a 
move  from  simple  things,  as  would  have 
the  electric  motor. 

There  is  too  much  slack  in  the  line 
and  I am  aware  that  I am  losing  the 
battle,  and  for  a change  I am  right,  on 
one  of  those  rare  occasions  that  I do 
not  want  to  be. 

The  line  goes  limp,  like  some  clothes- 
line with  too  much  wash  hanging  from 
it.  I shake  my  head  and  mutter  that  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  at  least  seen 
the  fish.  However,  wishes  are  simply 
that,  and  with  darkness  beginning  to 
envelope  the  impoundment,  I paddle 
quietly  back  to  the  launch  site,  pull  the 
canoe  onto  the  gravel  and  sit  and  look 
toward  the  shore  and  the  outer  edges  of 
the  weed  bed.  Somewhere  out  there,  in 
the  depths  of  this  lake,  swims  one  large 
fish,  no,  many  large  fish-and  I want 
badly  to  return,  simply  to  bring  one  to 
the  side  of  the  canoe,  and  slip  a hook 
from  his  jaw. 

Tonight,  though,  the  memories  of  a 
weighty  fish  at  the  end  of  my  line  will 
have  to  do.  Fish  gained  and  fish  lost 
always  leave  traces  on  the  anglers  they 
have  encountered  of  where  they  have 
been.  For  in  the  depths  of  large  and 
medium-sized  impoundments,  state- 
record  fish  reside  and  often  die,  with- 
out ever  feeling  the  sting  of  a hook. 

Tomorrow,  I will  hand  the  impound- 
ment back  to  the  boaters  and  water  ski- 
ers, and  the  quiet  will  be  shattered.  The 
“busyness”  of  the  city'  will  return.  I may 
spend  some  time  with  a friend,  simply 
boating,  or  wait  for  evening;  I have  been 
offered  both  privileges. 
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The  danger  arises  from 
irresponsible  operation. 


by  Alex  Zidock,  Jr. 


Personal  watercraft  account  for  6.3  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  boats  registered  in  Pennsylvania,  but  they  have 
been  involved  in  27  percent  of  all  reported  boating  accidents. 


Fishermen  swat  at  them,  sailors  glare 
at  them,  and  traditional  boaters  sigh 
with  disgust  as  they  watch  the  water 
gnats  of  summer  fly  over  their  boat 
wakes.  So  troublesome  to  our  water- 
ways are  these  overpowered  little  boats 
that  many  states  are  passing  laws  to 
harness  operation  and  reduce  noise  and 
pollution.  On  Lake  Tahoe  in  Nevada, 
their  use  is  banned  all  together.  Mak- 
ing sounds  like  amplified  mosquitoes 
and  sometimes  just  as  annoying,  these 
fun  boats  of  the  ’90s  are  here  to  stay. 

No  matter  what  you  think  of  personal 
watercraft  (PWC),  they  have  found  a 
niche  among  boaters  and  remain  the 
fastest  growing  segment  of  the  recre- 
ational boating  market. 

From  Erie  to  Philadelphia,  some  fish- 
ermen and  boaters  with  more  tradi- 
tional craft  hate  them.  Unless,  of 
course,  they  are  one  of  the  6.3  percent 
of  PWC  owners  among  the  340,000 
people  who  register  boats  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. This  relatively  small  group  loves  its 


PWCs,  and  for  the  most  part,  they  are 
probably  getting  an  unfair  rap  for  a few 
bad  apples. 

Maybe  that’s  where  the  problem  lies. 
It’s  not  that  these  small  boats  are  par- 
ticularly dangerous.  They’re  not.  The 
danger  arises  from  irresponsible  opera- 
tion. The  proportionally  high  rate  of 
accidents,  injuries  and  deaths  that  have 
occurred  across  the  country  are  caused 
mostly  by  inexperienced  operators.  Ac- 
cording to  John  Simmons,  Director  of 
the  Commission  Bureau  of  Boating  and 
Education,  “A  study  of  PWC  owners 
released  by  the  Personal  Watercraft  In- 
dustry Association  (PWIA)  states  that 
“on  a typical  riding  day,  an  average  of 
six  or  seven  different  people  operated 
the  watercraft.”  In  most  cases,  drivers 
have  little  or  no  training  in  navigation. 
They  comprehend  the  rules  of  the  road 
even  less-rules  that  are  usually  observed 
by  more  experienced  boaters.  The  same 
things  that  make  the  PWC  exciting  and 
fun  to  ride-speed,  maneuverability  and 


the  apparent  lack  of  rules-also  make  it 
a dangerous  activity. 

Two  summers  ago,  while  on  my  dock 
fixing  my  boat’s  starboard  running 
light,  I became  aware  of  a neighbor  op- 
erating a PWC.  He  had  just  returned 
from  a long  ride,  and  was  having  a little 
additional  fun  doing  tight  circles  and 
figure  eights  at  a high  speed.  He  was  a 
safe  distance  offshore.  After  several 
minutes  of  throttle-up,  throttle-down 
maneuvers,  his  machine  blended  into 
the  overall  weekend  motor  drone  famil- 
iar to  all  Lake  Wallenpaupack  residents. 
I went  back  to  my  light  until  a loud  un- 
natural sound  jerked  my  head  up.  I 
looked  toward  the  end  of  our  commu- 
nity dock  where  an  80-year-old  fisher- 
man sat  with  his  fishing  line  and  feet  in 
the  water,  tackle  box  and  bait  bucket  at 
his  side.  The  PWC  was  completely  on 
the  dock  with  the  driver  still  astride. 
The  PWC  came  to  rest  slightly  more 
than  one  foot  away  from  the  fisherman. 
Just  30  inches  to  the  right  and  the  PWC 
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would  have  hit  the  dock  right  between 
his  legs  and  speared  the  old  guy.  Last 
year,  Pennsylvanians  tallied  122  re- 
ported boating  accidents  that  resulted 
in  18  deaths.  A mishap  like  this  could 
easily  have  been  number  19.  This  type 
of  close  call  is  probably  more  common 
than  we  think-no  real  damage,  no  inju- 
ries, and  it’s  never  reported. 

The  driver  of  the  PWC  was  middle- 
aged.  He  had  operated  a boat  before, 
but  later  revealed  that  he  got  carried 
away  by  the  speed,  excitement  and  feel- 
ing of  freedom.  He  lost  touch  with 
where  he  was,  and  said  that  he  did  not 
realize  he  had  wandered  so  close  to  the 
dock.  This  is  not  an  unusual  scenario. 
Of  the  33  accidents  in  which  PWC  were 
involved,  23  were  collisions.  Last  year, 
53  percent  of  all  collisions  in  Pennsylva- 
nia involved  at  least  one  PWC. 

These  small  boats  represent  only  6.3 
percent  of  the  total  boats  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, but  they  have  been  involved  in  27 
percent  all  boating  accidents.  Already 
in  place  are  regulations  that  make  it 
illegal  for  a person  15  years  of  age  and 
younger  to  operate  a PWC  unless  there 
is  a person  at  least  18  years  of  age  on 
board,  or  if  the  person  operating  the 
PWC  is  12  to  15  years  old  and  has  ob- 
tained a Boating  Safety  Certificate  and 
there  are  no  passengers  on  board.  This 
year  the  Commission  moved  one  step 
closer  to  making  even  more  strict  laws 
that  would  take  effect  January  1,  2000. 

If  they  become  part  of  our  boating  laws, 
no  person  will  be  able  to  operate  a per- 
sonal watercraft  on  the  waters  of  the 
Commonwealth  unless  one  has  ob- 


tained a Boating  Safety  Certificate  as 
proof  one  has  attended  a recognized 
boating  course. 

When  this  news  sinks  in,  it’s  esti- 
mated that  60,000  to  90,000  PWC  own- 
ers and  potential  PWC  operators  will 
rush  to  take  boating  safety  courses  that 
may  not  be  available.  Last  year  the 
Commission  issued  only  9,678  boating 
safety  certificates  to  boaters  who  took 
the  courses  voluntarily.  Because  of  the 
expected  rush,  the  Commission 
strongly  urges  people  to  take  a course 
now,  or  possibly  be  left  on  land  when 
the  proposed  changes  become  law.  Cur- 
rently, free  courses  are  available  from 
the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  U.S.  Power 
Squadrons,  and  the  Commission.  How- 
ever, should  the  state  legislature  get 
involved  and  pass  some  type  of  manda- 
tory boating  education  law  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  would  probably  mandate  that 
the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  begin  to 
charge  a fee  for  its  courses.  In  Con- 
necticut, where  mandatory  boating  edu- 
cation went  into  effect  two  years  ago, 
the  fee  is  $25  per  person  to  register  for  a 
state-run  boating  safety  course. 

Boating  safety  courses  by  themselves 
may  not  be  the  complete  answer  to  safer 
operation  of  PWC,  but  they  will  help. 
According  to  Simmons,  “In  states  that 
have  adopted  mandatory  education,  the 
number  of  PWC  operators  dropped  dra- 
matically from  the  average  of  six  or 
seven  operators  per  day,  to  just  three. 

In  those  states,  operators  are  usually 
owners  and  immediate  members  of  the 
family,  who  have  taken  a safe  boating 
course,”  he  said.  “Operators  are  usually 


It  is  illegal  for  a person  1 5 
years  of  age  and  younger  to 
operate  a PWC  unless  there 
is  a person  at  least  1 8 years 
of  age  on  board,  or  unless 
the  person  operating  the 
PWC  is  12  to  15  years  old 
and  has  obtained  a Boating 
Safety  Certificate  and  there 
are  no  passengers  on  board. 

more  careful  if  they  own  the  machine, 
and  even  though  parents  can  repri- 
mand their  children  for  misuse,  adults 
may  feel  uncomfortable  reprimanding 
a visiting  friend  who  may  be  operating 
their  PWC  in  an  unsafe  manner,” 
Simmons  said. 

People  who  only  occasionally  have 
the  opportunity  to  operate  a PWC  usu- 
ally will  not  take  the  time  to  attend  a 
boating  safety  course.  One  side  effect 
of  mandatory  education  is  that  it  cuts 
down  on  the  amount  of  inexperienced 
operators,  which  proportionally  cuts 
down  on  problems  and  complaints. 

Pennsylvania  is  not  the  only  state  to 
direct  regulations  specifically  at  PWC. 
There  is  a trend  among  states  to  pro- 
mote safer  operation  through 
rulemaking,  but  other  national  and 
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state  laws  are  aimed  at  manufacturers  to 
produce  quieter  and  less  polluting  ma- 
chines. 

Sound  factor 

Sound  is  more  of  an  annoying  factor 
than  a safety  factor.  Conventional  two- 
stroke  outboard  motors  push  exhaust 
out  through  the  propeller,  which  is  un- 
derwater and  muffles  the  sound.  On 
the  other  hand,  PWC  scream  when  the 
boat  jumps  a wake,  and  the  exhaust  and 
the  jet  pump  are  both  out  of  the  water. 
The  high-pitched  sound  that  annoys 
everyone  comes  when  the  throttled-up, 
two-stroke  engine  momentarily  races 
the  jet  pump,  which  dramatically  in- 
creases the  noise. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  has  directed  all  marine  motor 
manufacturers  to  cut  hydrocarbon  emis- 
sion in  new  motors  up  to  80  percent  by 
the  year  2006.  Direct  fuel  injection  and 
other  improvements  have  led  to  cleaner- 
burning two-stroke  marine  engines. 
These  new  engines  will  not  only  cut  pol- 
lution but  address  the  sound  problems 
as  well.  Many  marine  motor  manufac- 
turers have  introduced  four-stroke  tech- 
nology into  their  outboard  motor 
line-ups  in  recent  years.  Four-stroke 
engines,  which  burn  straight  gasoline, 
weigh  more  than  their  equivalent  two- 
stroke  cousins.  Because  of  their  design, 
they  cannot  be  turned  upside-down  and 
still  continue  to  operate. 

All  of  these  factors  are  disadvantages 
when  it  comes  to  PWC.  It’s  a fun  ma- 
chine, and  for  the  more  spirited,  PWCs 
are  meant  to  be  ridden  hard,  dumped 
over  and  even  drenched  occasionally.  Af- 
ter all,  isn’t  that  what  the  attraction  is? 

Regulations  and  PWC 

For  the  most  part,  PWC  operation  is 
regulated  nationally  by  the  same  laws 
that  govern  other  small  boats.  Some 
regional  and  state  laws  may  vary,  but 
according  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 

PWCs  fall  into  the  category  of  “boats 
under  16  feet.”  As  such,  they  must  fol- 
low the  same  rules  of  the  road  as  as- 
signed to  the  usually  lower  powered, 
traditional  boats.  Flowever,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  relaxed  certain  other  regula- 


tions as  they  apply  to  technical  con- 
struction standards,  including  fuel  sys- 
tems, flotation  and  ventilation  designs 
of  PWCs. 

Where  accident  reporting  is  con- 
cerned, the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  lumps 
PWC  figures  in  with  all  traditionally 
designed  boats.  Some  boat  manufac- 
turers claim  this  has  caused  an  unrealis- 
tic picture  of  how  safe  traditional 
boating  really  is.  They  say  these  reports 
frighten  potential  buyers  of  family  plea- 
sure boats,  and  small  fishing  boats,  and 
are  the  cause  of  the  current  slump  in 
new  boat  sales. 

According  to  Irwin  Jacobs,  chairman 
of  Genmar  Holdings,  Inc.,  “PWC  are  a 
plague  on  our  waters.”  In  a letter  to 
other  boat  manufacturers,  he  said,  “The 
fact  is  that  PWCs,  by  being  included  in 
the  ‘Boat’  category,  have  created  both  a 
false  set  of  statistics  as  well  as  a past, 
present  and  future  problem  for  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  boating 
industry.” 

Jacobs  blames  PWCs  for  the  current 
slump  in  the  boating  market.  He  said, 
“If  you  look  at  the  negative  profile  that 
has  been  portrayed  by  what  the  PWC 
are  creating  as  it  relates  to  our  lakes  and 
rivers,  it  isn’t  difficult  to  understand 
why  many  past,  present  and  potential 
boaters  are  getting  fed  up  with  trying  to 
enjoy  their  sports  of  fishing,  water  ski- 
ing and/or  pleasure  boating.” 

Jacobs  is  so  entrenched  in  his  stand 
on  PWCs  that  in  the  fall  of  1997,  he 
pulled  all  of  his  boat  companies  out  of 
the  National  Marine  Manufacturers 
Association  (NMMA),  a step  that 
shocked  the  industry.  NMMA  is  the 
trade  association  representing  the  recre- 
ational boating  industry,  whose  1,500 
members  are  manufacturers  of  boats, 
engines,  accessories  and  products,  and 
providers  of  services  to  the  industry 
and  boat  owners.  Jacobs  cut  his  ties 
with  NMMA  after  the  organization  re- 
fused Genmar’s  demand  to  break  ranks 
with  the  Personal  Watercaft  Industry 
Association  (PWIA). 

Glyn  Johnston,  manager  of  public 
affairs  at  Bombardier,  and  chairman  of 
the  PWIA,  said  that  the  PWIA  was  prob- 
ably doing  more  in  the  boating  industry 
than  anyone  else  to  promote  boating 
safety.  PWIA  is  comprised  of  Arcto 
(Arctic  Cat),  Bombardier,  Kawasaki, 
Polaris  and  Yamaha. 

“We’ve  produced  safety  videos  and 
safety  materials  that  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary 


and  the  U.S.  Power  Squadrons,  and  we 
are  now  used  in  12  states  as  part  of 
their  boating  safety  education 
courses,”  Johnston  said. 

John  Simmons  agrees.  He  said,  “We 
use  their  materials  in  the  courses  we 
teach  throughout  the  Commonwealth.” 

Personal  watercraft  sales  are  up  389 
percent  from  1988  to  1996.  According 
to  a study  by  the  PWIA,  the  average  age 
of  a PWC  owner  is  41,  and  two-thirds 
are  35  years  and  older.  The  average 
household  income  of  owners  is  about 
$96,000,  71  percent  of  owners  are  mar- 
ried, and  77  percent  have  white-collar 
jobs.  The  study  also  found  that  the  av- 
erage PWC  owner  has  experience  riding 
the  craft  for  more  than  four  years. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  owners 
indicate  that  they  have  owned  a 
powerboat  of  some  type  before  buying 
their  first  PWC.  With  the  advent  of 
two-  and  three-seater  models,  families 
use  the  boats  for  family  outings.  Even 
though  the  craft  may  not  be  suitable  to 
use  as  a fishing  platform,  many  Penn- 
sylvania anglers  are  finding  that  the 
shallow-running  PWC  can  get  them  to 
an  otherwise  unreachable  shoreline  for 
bank  fishing  or  wading.  It  has  brought 
many  Pennsylvanians  closer  to  nature 
and  wildlife  when  used  to  tour  out-of- 
the-way  places  and  secluded  coves. 

While  Jacobs  and  some  others  con- 
tend PWC  are  not  boats,  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  and  the  National  Association  of 
State  Boating  Law  Administrators 
(NASBLA)  have  no  question  that  they 
are  boats. 

“To  suggest  that  we  (the  PWC  indus- 
try) are  something  of  a new  breed,  well, 
I disagree  with  that,  ’’Johnston  said  of 
Irwin  Jacobs’  remarks. 

Personal  watercraft  are  indeed  here 
to  stay.  And  the  root  of  this  love/hate 
relationship  will  always  depend  on 
where  you  sit.  Before  you  make  a deci- 
sion, plant  your  bottom  on  the  seat  of  a 
PWC  and  clamp  down  on  the  throttle. 
If  you  have  few  safety  skills  and  you’re 
inconsiderate,  very  soon  you,  too,  could 
be  on  the  receiving  end  of  a shaking 
fist.  But  once  you  understand  that  the 
high-performance  PWC  is  still  a boat, 
and  all  rules  of  boating  apply,  you’ll  do 
all  right.  If  you  respect  the  rights  of 
others,  you  will  join  the  larger  number 
of  people  who  have  found  PWC  not 
only  to  be  exhilarating  but  also  a new 
way  to  access  and  enjoy  the  many  lakes 
and  rivers  Pennsylvania  has  to  offer.  I 
bet  you  can’t  take  ...just  one  ride.  O 
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“FISHING  & BOATING 

LORIES  LAST  A LIFETIME” 


STREAMS  OF  MEMORIES 

by  Lou  Wentz 

A young  angler’s  first  fish  is  always  entrancing.  Mine  was 
enthralling  because  I didn’t  catch  it,  but  rather  saw  it  vanish 

as  I tried  to  scoop  it 
up  with  a plastic 
bucket  one  warm 
afternoon  while 
wading  in 

Neshaminy  Creek.  I 
was  a curious  eight- 
year-old  who  had 
never  fished,  or  even 
held  a fishing  rod, 
before  that  pivotal 
day.  That  fish 
caught  me  instead, 
as  did  the  many  that 
eventually  surren- 
dered on  line  and 
bobber,  lead  shot 
and  leader, 
nightcrawlers  and 
spinners.  White 
perch  hit  first  in  the 
spring,  then  the  mill 
roach,  followed  by 
smallmouths  and 
sunnies.  Along  the  way,  hand-me-down  copies  of  outdoor 
magazines  made  their  way  under  the  blankets,  read  with  trem- 
bling flashlight  until  I was  too  tired  to  dream.  The  faraway 
places  that  Ted  Trueblood  described,  the  high  mountain  lakes 
in  the  Rockies  where  golden  trout  offered  sporting  fun,  or  the 
Ozark  hills  that  harbored  brawny  smallmouths,  were  filed 
away  as  mental  brochures.  All  my  serious  fishing  would  have 
to  take  place  here  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  a peculiar  way,  it’s  easy  to  take  your  home  streams  for 
granted  on  one  hand,  yet  marvel  at  their  resilience  to  produce 
fish,  and  memories.  These  memories  tease  a fabric  of  experi- 
ences into  a texture  of  interwoven  images  that  you  rely  on  for 
the  rest  of  your  life.  You  remember  the  firsts-the  first  trout,  a 
clutch  of  wild  brookies  in  an  unnamed  Tioga  County  tribu- 
tary; the  first  soaking  from  lunging  to  rocks  just  beyond  your 
longest  step;  the  first  trip  to  Penns  Creek  as  a fly  fishing  novi- 
tiate 20  miles  downstream  from  the  dream  water,  flogging 
haplessly  at  skittish  chubs. 

Then  you  lean  back  and  remember  the  bounty.  The  really 
big  fish  were  few  and  far  between,  though  bruiser  Susque- 
hanna smallmouths  come  to  mind,  as  well  as  rotund,  trico- 
sipping rainbows  on  the  Tulpehocken  that  dazzled  onlooking 
spin  fishers. 
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But  the  fish  didn’t  have  to  be  big  to  be  enjoyed  or  recalled 
for  a momentary  pleasure.  A pair  of  butter-bellied  browns 
that  barely  stretched  10  inches  made  a short  evening  on  the 
Perkiomen  dreamy,  just  because  they  were  there,  and  I hap- 
pened to  be  lucky. 

If  fishing  were  just  for  the  catching  of  fish,  then  our  memo- 
ries would  be  nothing  but  lists  or  file  cards.  The  backdrop  of 
those  special  places,  the  hidden  ones  that  you  treasure  only 
for  yourself,  make  the  picture  complete.  A great  horned  owl 
standing  sentinel  on  an  old  oak  over  Shermans  Creek  turned 
an  ordinary  day  into  a haunting  recollection.  The  return  of 
bald  eagles,  circling  over  our  canoe  on  the  Delaware,  com- 
pelled my  friend  Bob  and  me  to  hold  our  caps  over  our  hearts 
as  we  gave  a special  allegiance.  The  river  otter  that  quieted 
the  rising  trout  on  the  mill  pool  stirs  my  mind  frequently. 

When  I open  my  topo  map  to  plan  an  excursion,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  our  waters  held  a cherished  heritage  long  before 
the  European  settlers  staked  claims  in  the  territory.  Our  na- 
tive people  designated  descriptive  phrases  for  the  waters  after 
searching  their  souls  for  those  influences  that  characterized 
the  stream.  Lackawanna,  Aquashicola,  Mahantango, 
Chillisquaque...  the  names  ripple  off  my  tongue  and  the 
places  imprint  a scene  that  frames  a lasting  impression.  Each 
has  its  own  reputation.  Each  beckons  in  a different  way. 

You  know  that  memories  of  fishing  Pennsylvania  streams 
are  not  mine  alone.  Mine  are  but  a tiny  fraction  of  the  collec- 
tive recollection  of  so  many  anglers  who’ve  had  the  privilege 
of  fishing  here.  They  all  have  anecdotes,  each  giving  myth 
and  legend  to  hallowed  or  neglected  streams  that  have  shaped 
their  lives.  They  start  in  childhood,  and  expand  with  every 
outing  from  the  waters  close  to  home  to  the  strange  new 
streams  that  called  you  to  come  to  their  edges.  They  all  leave 
their  imprint  when  that  moment  of  stillness  precedes  your 
leaving,  when  you  take  in  the  essence  of  the  place. 

When  I see  young  boys  or  girls  by  a stream,  whether  fish- 
ing, just  catching  tad- 
poles, or  rocking  a creaky 
row  boat,  I think  of  how 
inconsequential  their  mo- 
ment must  seem  to  them, 
but  realize  how  important 
it  will  be  someday.  Their 
time  is  just  beginning, 
and  when  they  look  back, 
they’ll  be  just  as  thankful 
as  those  before  them.  For 
all  of  us,  Pennsylvania 
waters  reflect  an  endless 
season.  The  streams  go 
on  forever  and  the  memo- 
ries never  end.0 
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I fly-fished  the  Lackawanna  River  for 

only  the  second  time.  The  first  time,  in 
late  September  just  the  year  before,  I 
had  caught  several  heavy  trout  rising  to 
little  blue-wings.  Now  I had  another 
opportunity  to  fish  this  relatively  un- 
discovered stream,  which  flows  through 
a heavily  populated  section  of  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

Three  of  us  arrived  on  the 
Lackawanna  near  the  Archbald  ball 
field  shortly  after  6:00  p.m.  As  I 
glanced  at  the  riffle  and  pool  in  front  of 
us,  I saw  a couple  of  heavy  streambred 
brown  trout  rising  to  insects  on  the  sur- 
face. Soon,  more  of  these  mayflies  ap- 
peared, and  the  pool  and  riffle  in  front 
of  me  now  held  a half-dozen  heavy 
trout  rising  to  the  hatch.  I quickly 
grabbed  and  examined  one  of  the  may- 
flies, tied  on  a Gray  Fox  pattern  to 
match  the  hatch,  and  cast  to  the  nearest 
riser.  By  the  time  the  hatch  ended,  five 
of  those  six  trout  took  the  Gray  Fox  pat- 


tern. What  an  evening-and  all  this  ac- 
tion took  place  on  a river  in  the  heavily 
populated  Mid-Valley  section  just  north- 
east of  Scranton.  The  Lackawanna  River, 
especially  in  the  Archbald  area,  also 
holds  other  hatches,  like  the  small  trico 
and  several  abundant  caddis  hatches  in 
May  and  June. 

If  you  want  to  see  some  great  trico 
hatches  in  urban  areas,  look  at  trout 
streams  in  the  southeast.  I can  think  of 
dozens  of  streams,  in  the  Reading, 
Easton,  Allentown,  Bethlehem,  and 
Philadelphia  area  where  tricos  emerge 
daily  from  early  July  through  September. 
Fish  the  Tulpehocken  just  outside  of 
Reading  any  late  summer  morning  and 
you’ll  probably  fish  over  trout  rising  to  a 
trico  spinner  fall.  Yet,  the  Tulpehocken 
flows  through  a park  just  a few  miles 
from  a sprawling  urban  area.  Or,  if  you 
plan  to  fish  in  the  Allentown  area,  try 
fishing  the  trico  hatch  on  Cedar  Creek  or 
the  Little  Lehigh.  The  hatch  on  the  Little 


Lehigh  runs  from  late  June  through 
September. 

I’ll  never  forget  the  earlyjuly  morn- 
ing when  I fished  a tremendous  trico 
hatch  on  Bethlehem’s  Monocacy  Creek. 
The  spinner  fall  that  day  lasted  for 
more  than  an  hour.  Travel  east  10  more 
miles  to  Easton  and  you  can  see  the 
same  spinner  fall  and  trout  rising  to  it 
on  the  Little  Bushkill. 

You’ll  also  find  trico  hatches  on 
streams  close  to  Philadelphia.  West 
Valley  Creek  near  Downingtown  depicts 
the  typical  urban  stream.  Housing  de- 
velopments, roads,  and  general  urban 
sprawl  threaten  the  stream  from  time 
to  time  with  heavy  doses  of  sediment. 
Even  with  the  encroaching  population 
and  development,  Valley  Creek  holds  a 
trico  hatch  every  morning  from  early 
July  through  late  September. 

Most  fly  fishers  know  about  the 
good  trico  fishing  on  southcentral 
Pennsylvania’s  Falling  Spring  Branch- 


Ifyou  want  to  see  some  great  trico  hatches  in  urban  areas,  look  at  trout  streams  in  the 
southeast.  I can  think  of  dozens  of  streams  in  the  Reading,  Easton,  Allentown,  Bethlehem, 
and  Philadelphia  areas  where  tricos  emerge  daily  from  early  July  through  September. 
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even  the  section  flowing  through 
Chambersburg.  I still  remember  fishing 
the  trico  hatch  several  mornings  on  that 
stream  almost  directly  behind  the  hospi- 
tal. Thoughtful  landowners  in  the  town 
allow  fishing  in  their  backyards.  That 
part  of  the  stream  is  now  designated  as  a 
Delayed-Harvest  area.  On  some  days, 
when  the  hatch  appears  in  good  num- 
bers, you  can  witness  dozens  of  trout  in 
this  section  rising  to  the  trico  spinner. 

I’ve  spent  many  days  on  Falling 
Spring  during  the  trico  hatch  with  Ken 
Rictor  and  John  Newcomer,  and  other 
locals.  Many  of  them  fish  the  hatch  al- 
most daily  from  early  July  through  Sep- 
tember-almost  in  downtown 
Chambersburg. 

Quittapahilla  Creek  near  Lebanon  in 
southcentral  Pennsylvania  also  holds 
some  good  hatches.  Fish  just  below  the 
Delayed-Harvest  area  and  you’ll  see 
tricos  in  late  summer.  The  “Quitty”  also 
holds  other  hatches  like  sulphurs  and 
little  blue-winged  olive  duns. 

I saved  one  of  the  best  trico  hatches 
for  last-Spring  Creek,  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania. My  favorite  section  of  Spring 
runs  from  the  lower  end  of  Bellefonte  to 
Milesburg,  about  three  miles  long.  Bob 
Budd  and  I once  fished  the  trico  hatch 
on  Spring  Creek  near  the  lower  end  of 
Bellefonte.  Bob  had  an  appointment  at 
noon  in  Altoona  and  asked  me  to  re- 
mind him  to  leave  before  10:30  a.m.  The 
hatch  that  early  September  morning 
appeared  late  because  of  a heavy  fog  over 
the  stream  that  refused  to  dissipate.  The 
spinner  fall  didn’t  begin  until  10:00  a.m. 
Twelve  trout  from  8 to  15  inches  long 
rose  methodically  just  upstream  from 
Bob.  These  trout  seemed  to  be  the  most 
cooperative  ones  I’ve  ever  seen  rising  to 
the  trico  hatch. 

Usually  by  early  September  trout  be- 
come very  wary  of  any  Trico  imitation 
and  almost  have  to  be  coaxed  into  tak- 
ing an  imitation.  Not  that  day-not  to 
Bob’s  Trico  pattern.  By  the  time  10:30 
had  arrived,  Bob  had  landed  just  about 
every  one  of  those  12  risers.  I called  sev- 
eral times  downstream  to  remind  Bob  of 
his  appointment  in  Altoona.  To  this  day 
Bob  remembers  that  trip  to  Spring 
Creek,  just  a few  hundred  yards  down- 
stream from  the  heart  of  Bellefonte,  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  trico  fishing 
trips  he’s  ever  experienced. 

I said  earlier  that  trout  become  ex- 
tremely wary  after  a week  or  two  of  feed- 
ing on  tricos.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
these  urban  waters  experience  some 


heavy  fishing  pressure  and  you  can  see 
why  many  anglers  often  leave  these 
streams  frustrated.  Recently  I’ve  added 
weight  to  some  of  my  Trico  spinner  pat- 
terns to  make  them  sink  beneath  the 
surface  and  fish  them  as  a wet  fly.  I 
strongly  believe  that  trout  will  take  a 
wet  fly  much  more  readily  than  they 
will  a dry  fly. 

A sinking  Trico  pattern  makes  sense 
doesn’t  it?  After  floating  through  a 
series  of  riffles,  these  small  spinners 
eventually  sink  beneath  the  surface.  I 
gave  one  of  these  sinking  Tricos  to  Bob 
Budd  on  one  of  our  recent  trips  to 
Spring  Creek  in  late  September.  I fig- 
ured by  that  time  of  the  year  trout  had 
seen  enough  floating  Trico  patterns, 
but  no  sinking  ones.  Bob  landed  six 
trout  on  that  subsurface  pattern.  He 
tied  the  wet  fly  behind  a size  12  Patriot 
dry  fly  that  he  used  as  a strike  indicator. 
It  took  some  time  to  get  used  to  the  very 
subtle  strikes  to  this  Trico  wet  fly,  but 
Bob  enjoyed  the  new  experience. 


Do  you  find  hatches  other  than  the 
gray  fox  and  trico  on  urban  streams? 
You  bet  you  will!  Here  are  some  more  of 
the  hatches  you’ll  see. 

Just  upstream  from  West  Nanticoke 
in  northeastern  Pennsylvania  flows  a 
disdained,  despised  trout  stream.  Be- 
cause it  flows  close  to  the  Wyoming 
Valley  in  an  urban  area,  and  because 
anglers  often  find  people  washing  cars 
and  locals  having  parties,  anglers  often 
tend  to  overlook  this  good  trout 
stream.  Add  a hatch  to  Harvey  Creek 
and  fly  fishers  will  find  a surprising 
number  of  trout  rising. 

For  more  than  five  years  I lived 
within  a few  miles  of  Harvey  Creek.  I 
knew  it  held  some  trout,  but  I also  real- 
ized that  PA  29  brought  in  heavy  pres- 
sure and  use  of  this  resource.  In  the 
five  years  that  I lived  in  the  area,  I never 
once  fished  this  stream  located  just  a 
few  miles  from  my  home. 

I finally  fished  the  stream  in  late  Sep- 
tember just  a few  years  ago.  Ron  Payne 


18  Urban  Streams  with  Great  Hatches 

1.  Lackawanna  River,  near  Archbald,  Lackawanna  County. 

2.  Susquehanna  River  near  Tunkhannock,  Wyoming  County. 

3.  Cedar  Creek,  at  Allentown,  Lehigh  County. 

4.  Little  Lehigh  Creek,  near  Allentown,  Lehigh  County. 

5.  Monocacy  Creek,  at  Bethlehem,  Northampton  County. 

6.  Little  Bushkill  Creek,  at  Easton,  Northampton  County. 

7.  Harvey  Creek,  Luzerne  County. 

8.  West  Valley  Creek,  at  Downingtown,  Chester  County. 

9.  Tulpehocken  Creek,  near  Reading,  Berks  County. 

10.  Spring  Creek,  near  Bellefonte,  Centre  County. 

11.  Lower  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  near  State  College,  Centre  County. 

12.  Quittapahilla  Creek,  near  Lebanon,  Lebanon  County. 

13.  Susquehanna  River  at  Harrisburg. 

14.  Falling  Spring  Branch,  near  Chambersburg,  Franklin  County. 

15.  Yellow  Breeches  Creek,  near  Boiling  Springs,  Cumberland  County. 

16.  Juniata  River  near  Lewistown. 

1 7.  Clarion  River  near  Ridgway,  Elk  County. 

18.  Neshannock  Creek,  at  Volant,  Lawrence  County. 
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of  nearby  Lehman  told  me  about  the 
stream  and  went  with  me.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  stream  we  saw  some  small 
mayflies  struggling  to  escape  from  the 
surface.  Those  insects  that  didn’t  es- 
cape rapidly  became  easy  prey  for  trout. 
In  the  next  couple  of  hours,  Ron  and  I 
caught  more  than  a dozen  streambred 
and  holdover  trout  on  size  18  and  20 
Little  Blue-Winged  Olive  Dun  patterns. 
That  one  incident  on  Harvey  Creek,  just 
a few  miles  northwest  of  Wilkes-Barre, 


immediately  changed  my  opinion  about 
that  underrated  trout  stream.  You’ll 
find  other  hatches  on  the  stream  like 
sulphurs  and  green  drakes  in  May,  and 
slate  drakes  throughout  the  summer. 

The  distinction  for  probably  the 
heaviest  of  all  the  urban  hatches  in  the 
state  goes  to  the  white  fly  hatch.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  Harrisburg  area  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  near  the  end  of  July. 
On  the  same  river  in  the  Wilkes-Barre 
area  the  hatch  occurs  a couple  of  weeks 
later.  In  the  Lewistown  area  on  the 
Juniata  River,  the  hatch  occurs  around 
the  middle  of  August. 

You  won’t  find  many  trout  rising  to 
this  hatch  in  these  rivers.  But  if  you  en- 
joy matching  the  hatch,  then  try  fishing 
the  white  fly  for  smallmouth  bass. 

For  years  I looked  forward  to  fly  fish- 
ing the  white  fly  hatch  on  the 
Susquehanna  River.  It  appears  for  a 
week  or  more  in  early  August  near  the 
town  of  Falls,  just  south  of 
Tunkhannock.  As  dusk  approaches, 
duns  and  spinners  of  the  white  fly  be- 
come active  and  the  surface  comes  alive 
with  rising  fish  from  bass  to  catfish,  to 
chubs.  Shine  a flashlight  on  the  surface 
after  dark  and  you’ll  see  thousand  of  dy- 
ing and  dead  white  flies. 

Some  trout  streams  and  rivers  across 
the  state  also  hold  white  fly  hatches.  The 
Yellow  Breeches  holds  a spectacular  hatch 
of  white  flies.  So  did  the  Little  Juniata 
River  until  a few  years  ago.  Recently  I 
even  saw  a few  of  these  unusual  mayflies 
on  the  Clarion  River  in  downtown 
Ridgway.  Northwestern  Pennsylvania’s 
Neshannock  Creek  in  downtown  Volant 
also  harbors  some  white  flies  in  the  De- 
layed-Harvest  area  in  late  August. 


What  about  other  urban  hatches  you 
might  encounter?  Many  urban  trout 
streams  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
boast  good  sulphur  hatches.  Travel 
through  downtown  Bellefonte  (this  sec- 
tion of  Spring  Creek  is  closed  to  fishing) 
when  the  sulphur  appears  and  you’ll  see 
what  I mean.  Travel  anywhere  on  Inter- 
state 81  or  US  15  in  Chambersburg  in 
late  May  or  June  and  you’ll  see  the  same 
sulphur  spinners  in  the  air. 

One  of  the  best  matching-the-hatch 
episodes  I’ve  experienced  in  the  past  de- 
cade occurred  just  last  year  during  the 
sulphur  hatch.  Bruce  Matolyak  and  I fly 
fished  on  the  lower  Bald  Eagle  for  an 
hour  and  had  very  little  success.  Hun- 
dreds of  sulphur  duns  already  appeared 
on  the  surface,  but  few  trout  in  this  area 
rose  to  the  food  supply. 

Often  when  the  sulphur  hatch  first 
appears  in  mid-May  it  emerges  for  sev- 
eral hours  during  the  afternoon  and 
early  evening.  It  did  that  day,  and  trout 
continued  to  rise  for  a couple  of  hours. 
We  headed  upstream  to  the  lower  end  of 
Spring  Creek  in  Milesburg  to  check  out 
the  hatch  in  this  area.  Here  thousands 
of  duns  appeared  on  the  surface  and  it 
seemed  every  trout  in  the  area  re- 
sponded. Bruce  and  I released  more 
than  30  trout  that  evening  on  that  spec- 
tacular sulphur  hatch. 

All  this  activity  took  place  on  Spring 
Creek  in  Milesburg  within  yards  of  doz- 
ens of  homes. 

I saved  one  of  the  most  prolific 
hatches  for  last-the  little  blue-winged 
olive  dun.  I said  earlier  that  the 
Quittapahilla  near  Lebanon  holds  this 
hatch,  but  you’ll  find  this  hatch  on 
many  of  our  urban  streams  throughout 
the  state.  You’ll  find  this  hatch,  copied 
by  a size  20  pattern,  emerging  in  March 
and  April  and  again  in  September.  I of- 
ten call  the  little  blue-wing  the  “rainy 
day  hatch.”  Show  me  an  inclement  day 
in  spring  or  fall  and  I’ll  show  you  a 
hatch  of  little  blue-winged  olives. 

Allentown’s  Little  Lehigh  holds  one  of 
the  heaviest  hatches  of  these  small  crit- 
ters in  the  state.  The  Tulpehocken  near 
Reading  and  Valley  Creek,  just  25  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  also  hold  great  j 
hatches. 

White  flies,  gray  foxes,  tricos, 
sulphurs,  and  little  blue-winged  olives- 
where  in  Pennsylvania  can  you  find 
some  of  the  best  hatches  of  these  may- 
flies? You  need  look  no  farther  than 
some  of  our  good  urban  trout  streams. 

c 


Table  1.  Summary  of  Pennsylvania  Urban  Hatches 

Common  name 

Emergence  date 

Pattern  size 

Time  of  day 

Little  Blue-Winged  Olive  Dun 

March,  April,  September 

20 



Afternoon 

Gray  Fox/March  Brown 

Mid-May 

12,14 

Afternoon 

Sulphur 

Mid-May 

16,18 

Afternoon,  evening 

Trico 

Latejuly 

24 

Morning 

White  Fly 

August 

14 

Evening 

Little  Blue-Winged  Olive  Dun  Gray  Fox/ March  Brown  Sulphur  Trico  White  Fly 
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Dragons  & Damsels 


darner 


damselfly 


abdomen  jet  vent 


hatching 


adult 

damselfly 


We  know  dragonflies  and  damselflies  by  many  names:  Skim- 
mers, darners,  clubtails,  flappers,  bog  dancers,  and  marsh 
spreadwings.  Technically,  they  are  two  different  kinds  of  insects 
that  belong  to  the  same  order,  Odonata.  There  are  more  than 
450  species  of  Odonata  worldwide.  The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission 
estimates  that  some  173  of  these  species  live  in  Pennsylvania. 
Odonata  have  incomplete  meta- 
morphosis. Most  have  Kl  . 

r vc  i Nymphs 

a one-year  lire  cycle.  1 ~ 

Some  live  as  Eggs 

nymphs  for 
as  long  as 


three 


years 


Identification: 

It  can  be  difficult  to  tell  ^ 

the  difference  between  adult  dragons 

and  damsels.  Adult  dragons  hold  their  wings  flat  out  at 

the  side  when  at  rest  (see  center  of  illustration),  like 

airplane  wings.  Damsels  fold  their  wings  together 

straight  above  the  body  (see  illustration  above). 


Dragonflies  and  damselflies  are  commonly  associated  with  wet- 
lands and  warmwater  habitats.  Some  species  live  in  large  streams, 
especially  those  with  lots  of  aquatic  vegetation.  In  fact,  they  are 
abundant  in  several  of  our  world-class  limestone  streams. 

Nymphs 

Nymphs  have  large  chewing  mouth  parts  that  extend  as  another 
set  of  hands.  Most  nymphs  are  predator)'.  They  eat  small 
fish  and  other  insects.  Neither  dragons  nor  dam- 
sels have  true  tails.  However,  damsels  have  three 
paddle-like  gills  attached  to  the  last  body 
segment.  Dragonflies  take  water  into  a 
chamber.  They  get  their  oxygen  from 
this  water.  They  also  squirt  this  water 
out  to  propel  themselves.  Drag- 
clubtail  onfly  larvae  are  also  known  as 
mudbugs.” 

Emergence 

The  nymph  crawls  out  of 
the  water  just  before  the 
adult  emerges.  The  nymph 
climbs  vegetation  and  the 
adult  emerges.  Most  spe- 
cies emerge  in  spring 
/ and  summer. 

Adults 

Dragon  and  damsel 
adults  actively  feed. 
Many  call  them  “mos- 
quito hawks.”  They 
eat  other  aquatic  insects. 
Dragon  and  damsel 
adults  are  eaten  by  frogs 
and  birds.  Bass  and  pickerel 
eat  them,  too. 

Mating 

Mating  usually  occurs  in  mid-sum- 
mer to  late  summer.  Males  and  females 
fly  together  in  tandem  during  mating. 
Some  species  stay  in  tandem  while  eggs  are 
laid.  Others  separate.  Females  lay  eggs  on  veg- 
etation-some above  or  below  the  water’s  surface.  Some 
females  inject  eggs  into  vegetation  stems  or  leaves.  Other 
females  dapple  the  surface  while  dropping  egg  clusters. 

Eggs 

Eggs  are  laid  in  batches,  or  clusters.  The  number  of  eggs  laid 
varies  from  several  hundred  to  several  thousand.  Development 
varies  by  species.  Some  eggs  hatch  in  as  short  as  10  days  to  as  long 
as  one  to  two  months.  q 
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Robert  V.  Peese: 

38  years 
ofTLC 

for  Trout 

by  Terry  Brady 


If  you  netted  a few  fat  rainbows  last 

spring  at  Poe  Valley  Lake,  you  can  thank 
Bob  Peese  for  helping  make  that  catch 
possible.  If  you  enjoyed  a skillet  of 
fried  brook  trout  from  the  cold  waters 
of  Laurel  Run,  you  might  want  to  tip 
your  worn  fishing  hat  to  Mr.  Peese,  also. 
Your  son’s  or  daughter’s  first  brown 
trout,  pulled  last  April  from  your  favor- 
ite pool  on  Bald  Eagle  Creek?  You  can 
probably  thank  Peese  for  making  that 
catch  possible,  too. 

For  the  past  38  years,  Peese  has  had 
his  hand  in  millions  of  trout  catches 
throughout  the  state.  Rainbows, 
brookies,  browns.  He’s  instrumental  in 
bringing  them  into  this  world  in  good 
shape,  and  he  makes  sure  they  leave  the 
hatchery  the  same  way. 

Robert  V.  Peese,  56,  is  a fish  culturist. 
And  according  to  his  supervisor,  he  is 
the  best.  He  has  also  been  doing  what 
he  does  so  well  longer  than  any  other 
fish  culturist  employed  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  and  Boat  Commission.  He 
was  18  when  he  came  out  of  high  school 
without  a clue  about  what  a fish 
culturist  does. 

But  he  did  know  two  things:  “I 
started  out  as  a farmer  and  I decided  I 
wasn’t  going  to  milk  cows  every  day  the 
rest  of  my  life.” 

And  even  at  a starting  wage  of  $1.34 
per  hour,  young  Bob  Peese  knew  a “job 
with  the  state”  meant  security. 

Ask  Peese  to  describe  what  he  has 
been  doing  daily  for  so  many  years  at 
the  Pleasant  Gap  Fish  Culture  Station, 
and  you  get  a sketch  of  the  life  cycle  of 


one  million  hatchery-reared  trout  that 
each  year  leave  this  facility  near 
Bellefonte,  Centre  County. 

“It  would  be  awfully  hard  for  me  to 
describe  to  someone  what  I do  each 
day,”  Peese  said.  Then  he  tried,  outlin- 
ing his  duties  to  a visitor  who  had 
pulled  him  away  from  cleaning  a tank 
containing  thousands  of  recently 
hatched  trout,  or  fry. 

“You  have  to  start  at  the  beginning,” 
said  Peese,  one  of  seven  fish  culturists 
employed  at  the  Pleasant  Gap  station. 
“My  job  starts  basically  in  August  and 
September  when  we  start  taking  the 
eggs.  They  are  fertilized,  they  hatch, 
and  you  take  care  of  them.  It’s  a cycle,  a 
yearly  cycle. 

“We  hatch  all  three  species  here,” 
Peese  said,  “but  we  only  have  one  spe- 
cies, the  rainbows,  that  we  take  the  eggs 
from  here.  The  brook  and  brown  trout 
eggs  are  brought  in  from  other  hatcher- 
ies, and  then  we  hatch  them  here.” 

For  the  past  38  years, 
Peese  has  had  his  hand  in 
millions  of  trout  catches 
throughout  the  state . He’s 
instrumental  in  bringing 
them  into  this  world  in 
good  shape,  and  he  makes 
sure  they  leave  the  hatchery 
the  same  way . 


It  is  Peese  and  his  colleagues  who  in- 
troduce the  eggs,  stripped  from  3-year- 
old  female  breeder  trout,  to  the  milt  of 
the  male.  The  fertilized  eggs  are  tended 
regularly  in  incubators.  In  about  30 
days,  the  rainbows  hatch.  Brookies  take 
40  days,  and  browns,  42  days. 

The  long  rectangular  tanks  lining  the 
Pleasant  Gap  facility  start  filling  up 
quickly  with  the  fish,  Peese  said,  that 
“start  out  as  fry  and  just  keep  growing- 
fast. 

“The  eggs  that  we  are  doing  right  now 
will  be  next  year’s  fish,”  he  said,  “ready 
to  ship,”  or  in  angler’s  parlance,  “stock.” 
And  nice  shipments  they  are. 

“The  fish  that  we  ship  are  all  almost  at 
least  12  inches,  and  some  are  16  and  18 
inches,”  the  fish  culturist  said.  “We  get 
real  good  growth  here.” 

The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission’s  fore- 
fathers knew  a good  thing  when  they 
saw  it  back  in  the  early  1900s.  The  Pleas- 
ant Gap  facility  was  established  in  1903, 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  fertile  lime- 
stone springs  gushing  to  the  surface  not 
far  from  the  banks  of  the  passing  Logan 
Branch. 

“Right  here  we  have  a particularly 
good  spring.  Combine  that  good,  clean 
water  with  the  right  food  and  the  fish 
just  grow  well  here,”  Peese  said. 

When  those  fish  are  grown,  when  they 
begin  to  crowd  their  spring-fed  concrete 
raceways,  it’s  “shipping  time”-the  busi- 
est period  for  Peese  and  his  co-workers. 
“We  start  about  the  first  week  in  March 
and  go  right  into  June.  That’s  a six-day- 
a-week  deal  and  it  is  the  busiest  time.” 
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Even  when  things  get  hectic,  Peese 
said,  there’s  a bit  of  team  spirit,  a touch 
of  fun,  and  many  friendly  co-workers 
that  combine  to  enable  Peese  to  say 
what  many  of  us  can  not. 

“I  just  like  being  here  and  every  day  I 
enjoy  coming  in  to  work.  I enjoy  work- 
ing with  everyone  and  I’ve  had  no  com- 
plaints over  the  years.” 

Those  years  have  been  marked  by 
change.  “I  started  out  so  young  that 
I’ve  had  at  least  six  or  seven  different 
bosses  and  I’ve  seen  five  executive  di- 
rectors.” 

Peese  signed  on  as  an  assistant  fish 
culturist  at  the  Benner  Spring  trout 
hatchery  in  November  1959.  In  July 
1976,  he  transferred  to  the  nearby  Pleas- 
ant Gap  facility.  Through  the  years, 
he’s  also  witnessed  changes  in  trout 
production  that  have  made  the  duties 
of  a fish  culturist  a bit  less  demanding. 

“The  biggest  change,  I’d  have  to  say, 
is  in  the  way  we  used  to  feed  the  fish,” 
the  Spring  Mills  resident  said.  “Back 
when  I started,  we  fed  the  fish  ground- 
up fish,  smelt,  I believe,  and  sheep’s 
liver. 

“That  was  one  of  the  worst  things. 
There  was  a grinder  in  one  of  the  rooms 
and  that  was  pretty  much  what  two 
guys  did-grind  up  the  food.  In  the 
summer,  sometimes,  that  liver 
was.. .ugh.” 

Thankfully,  Peese  said,  he  watched 
the  introduction  of  dry  food  pellets.  He 
even  helped  in  some  food  tests  at 
Benner  Spring  to  determine  which 
brands  achieved  the  best  growth  results 
with  the  trout. 

From  a hand-delivered  mixture  of 
ground  fresh  food,  the  outdoor  trout 
feeding  has  progressed  to  the  point 
where  a truck  driven  around  tbe  hold- 
ing areas  distributes  food  pellets  like 
salt  trucks  on  the  highway. 

Another  labor  saver?  “The  end  of  the 
dirt  raceways  and  the  introduction  of 
concrete,”  answers  Peese.  “Now  the 
hatcheries  all  have  concrete  raceways, 
but  back  then  we  had  dirt  raceways  that 
were  sometimes  10  and  12  feet  deep. 

“It  was  hard  to  get  the  fish  out.  You 
had  mud  and  silt  kicking  up  and  the 
water  was  deep.  We  had  to  use  big 
seines  to  catch  them.” 

But  the  work  was  just  starting.  “We 
had  no  fish  elevators  back  then,”  Peese 
said.  “After  we  netted  the  fish  we  had 
to  carry  them  up  steps  to  the  waiting 
trucks.” 


“The  fact  that  you  con 
depend  on  someone  like  that, 
it  makes  or  breaks  the  whole 
operation.  He  just  does  his 
job  so  well  that  it’s  almost 
expected  of  him.” 


Whether  it? s treating  recently  fertil- 
ized trout  eggs  to  make  sure  they  do  not 
congeal,  leading  a tour  of  his  work  ar- 
eas, or  donning  slicker  and  boots  to 
load  the  hatchery  trucks,  Peese  ap- 
proaches the  task  with  an  attitude  that 
has  earned  him  praise. 

In  nominating  Peese  for  an  outstand- 
ing service  award,  Robert  E.  Wilberding, 
manager  of  the  Pleasant  Gap  Fish  Cul- 
ture Station,  had  this  to  say  about  the 
soon-to-retire  worker  for  whom  there 
will  be  no  replacement: 

“Since  1983,  he  has  almost  single- 
handedly  run  operations  of  the  hatch 
house  at  Pleasant  Gap. 

“He  is  the  person  who  conscien- 
tiously checks  the  eggs,  cleans  the 
tanks,  inventories,  grades,  repeatedly 
feeds,  monitors  for  disease,  and  does  all 
the  things  required  to  raise  young  trout. 
It  is  largely  through  his  efforts  that  the 
hatchery  has  been  able  to  meet  or  ex- 
ceed its  production  goals  each  year. 

“This  is  no  small  task  because  the 
egg,  fry  and  small  fingerling  life  stages 
are  the  most  difficult  periods  for  cultur- 
ing trout.” 


Drawing  on  a trademark  cigar  outside 
the  hatch  house,  the  veteran  employee 
points  out  that  the  job  is  not  without  its 
major  disappointments.  They  come  when 
he  knows  he  did  everything  right,  but  a 
disease  raises  its  lethal  head  and  wipes 
out  or  threatens  a group  of  fish. 

“That’s  the  biggest  disappointment, 
when  you  lose  fish  for  no  particular  rea- 
son,” Peese  said. 

Regular  rewards  come  in  the  form  of 
the  thank-you  card  he  produces  from  a 
Scouting  group,  commending  him  on 
the  friendly  and  informative  tour  of  his 
work  area. 

“Every  once  in  a while  you  get  a really 
nice  letter,  saying  thanks,  and  it  makes  it 
all  worthwhile.” 

Wilberding,  Peese’s  supervisor,  thinks 
it  is  time  also  for  the  Fish  and  Boat  Com- 
mission to  say  thanks  to  this  man  who 
“doesn’t  say  much,  just  comes  in,  smokes 
a cigar  now  and  then,  and  gets  his  work 
done,  year  after  year  after  year. 

“The  fact  that  you  can  depend  on 
someone  like  that,  it  makes  or  breaks  the 
whole  operation,”  Wilberding  said.  “He 
just  does  his  job  so  well  that  it’s  almost 
expected  of  him.” 

If  retirement  soon  is  in  the  cards  for 
the  veteran  employee,  the  father  of  three 
says  he’s  looking  forward  to  spending 
more  time  with  his  wife,  gardening,  and 
enjoying  his  three  grandchildren. 

Active  with  the  Gregg  Township  Fire 
Co.  since  1961,  Peese  now  serves  as  com- 
pany president,  assists  in  security'  opera- 
tions in  the  Penns  Valley  School  District, 
and  works  each  year  at  the  Grange  Fair  in 
Centre  Hall. 

“I’m  keeping  a lot  of  options  open,” 
said  Peese,  “and  one  of  those  is  to  spend 
more  time  fishing  with  my  grand- 
daughter.” 

If  you  fish  the  Centre  County'  area  near 
Penns  Creek,  you  might  run  into  this 
proud  grandfather  flipping  a bobber  for 
the  little  lady  at  his  side.  You  may  want 
to  say  hello-and  thanks-for  the  40  mil- 
lion trout  he’s  had  a hand  in  delivering  to 
Pennsylvania’s  water. 

Along  with  the  praise,  Wilberding  sup- 
plies the  figures  on  his  veteran  worker: 

“If  you  conservatively  say  a million  fish 
a year  that  he  could  get  up  to  a certain 
size,  and  then  multiply  by  his  years  of 
service,  I don’t  think  you’d  be  far  off.  Be- 
cause that’s  all  he  has  done-raise  fish. 

“He’s  been  here  38  l/i  years.  You  could 
easily  say  he’s  raised  38  to  40  million 
trout,  and  be  safe.  It’s  probably  more 
than  that.”  0 
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in  State  Streams 

by  Karl  Blankenship 


During  several  recent  springs,  Penn  State  re- 
searchers visited  dozens  of  pristine-looking 
streams  flowing  high  in  Pennsylvania’s 
mountains.  But  they  found  something 
wrong-something  missing-in  this 
picturebook  setting:  Fish.  Not  game  species 
such  as  trout,  but  smaller  species  most 
people  probably  couldn’t  identify:  Minnows, 
daces,  shiners,  and  the  like. 

Of  the  70  stream  sites  examined  by  scien- 
tists, 51,  or  73  percent,  had  fewer  fish  species 
than  were  observed  at  the  same  locations  during 
studies  conducted  between  1961  and  1971. 

“That’s  pretty  disturbing  to  me,”  said  Dr.  William 

, a professor  of  forest  hydrology.  “We  have  poten- 
lly  lost  species  from  these  areas,  and  we  really 
haven’t  paid  much  attention  to  it.”  Sharpe  and  his 
colleagues  say  the  most  likely  culprit  in  the  miss- 
ing fish  mystery  is  acid  rain.  All  the  streams 
that  lost  fish  were  more  acidic  than  during 
earlier  examinations. 

The  findings  have  Sharpe  and  oth- 
ers concerned  because,  until  now, 

— none  of  the  studied  streams  was 
known  to  be  affected  by  acid 
s because  for  years 
people  have  used  the  presence 
of  brook  trout  as  an  indication 
of  whether  a stream  was  af- 
fected by  acid  rain.  If brook 
trout  were  present,  the  stream  was 
considered  OK.  But  recent  research 
has  found  that  brook  trout  are  more  tol- 
erant to  acidic  conditions  than  some  lesser- 
species,  such  as  the  blacknose  dace. 
Sharpe  said  the  new  research  shows  that  using 
brook  trout  as  an  indicator  is  “a  bad  idea”-a  conclu- 
sion that  means  Pennsylvania’s  streams  may  be  far  more 
to  the  effects  of  acid  rain  than  anyone  realized. 
Acid  rain  is  caused  by  the  burning  of  fossil  fuels.  It  has 
long  been  a concern  for  the  state’s  streams  because  Pennsyl- 
vania gets  some  of  the  most  acidic  rainfall  in  the  country.  As 
a result  of  fish  kills  and  other  problems  caused  by  acid  rain, 
the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  has  changed  or  eliminated 
stocking  programs  in  about  800  miles  of  streams.  In  the 
past,  the  Commission  has  estimated  that  about  6,000  miles 
of  Pennsylvania  streams  have  the  potential  to  be  affected  by 
acid  rain. 


Some  Fish 
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About  Acid  Rain 
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The  effect  of  acid  rain  on  Penn- 
sylvania streams  has  been  a con- 
cern for  years.  Acid  rain  has 
many  causes,  but  the  primary 
source  is  the  burning  of  fossil  fu- 
els such  as  coal  and  oil.  During 
combustion,  sulfur  dioxide  and 
nitrogen  oxides  are  released  into 
the  air. 

These  pollutants  can  fall  to  the 
earth  with  precipitation,  or  settle 
to  the  ground  as  dry  particles.  In 
either  case,  these  forms  of  “atmo- 
spheric deposition,”  as  scientists 
call  them,  become  sulfuric  acid  or 
nitric  acid  when  mixed  with  water 
or  water  vapor. 

Acidity  is  measured  on  a pH 
scale  that  ranges  from  0 (highly 
acidic)  through  7 (neutral)  to  14 
(highly  alkaline).  Each  number  on 
the  pH  scale  represents  powers  of 
1 0;  that  is,  a pH  of  5 is  1 0 times  more  acidic  than  a pH  of  6. 
Similarly,  a pH  of  4.0  would  be  1 00  times  more  acidic  than  a 
pH  of  6,  and  a pH  of  3 would  be  1,000  times  more  acidic. 


n light 


Oxides  from  sulfur  (SO.J 
and  from  nitrogen  (NO  J react  wi. 
moisture  in  clouds  and  the  sun  to  become  acid. 
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sulfuric  acid  and  nitric  acid  in  rainfall=  ACID  RAIN 
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Normal  rainfall  is  slightly  acidic, 
with  a pH  of  5.6,  because  it  washes 
carbon  dioxide  out  of  the  air  to 
form  a weak  acid.  Human-caused 
pollution  results  in  increased  acid- 
ity. Because  of  the  large  number  of 
power  plants  and  other  air  pollu- 
tion sources  to  the  west, 
Pennsylvania’s  mountains  receive 
some  of  the  most  acidic  rainfall  in 
the  nation,  with  a pH  of  4.0  to  4.1. 

Typically,  soils  contain  enough 
buffering  compounds  such  as  cal- 
cium or  magnesium  to  reduce  the 
acidity  of  the  rainfall  before  it  en- 
ters the  water.  But  years  of  acidic 
deposition  have  depleted  these  im- 
portant acid  buffers  in  many  areas. 
Consequently,  melting  snow  and 
spring  rains  can  send  large  pulses 
of  acidic  water  into  a stream  at 
once,  dramatically  lowering  its  pH. 
The  acid  also  dissolves  aluminum,  a naturally  occurring 
element  in  the  soil,  and  releases  it  into  the  water  where  it  is 
toxic  to  fish.  Smaller,  headwater  streams  tend  to  be  the 
most  vulnerable  to  acid  rain  effects. -KB. 


But  the  work  by  Sharpe  and  two  colleagues  suggests  that 
even  more  streams  may  be  in  jeopardy.  Their  work  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  and  the  Wild  Re- 
source Conservation  Fund,  which  raises 
money  for  scientific  and  educational 
projects  related  to  Pennsylvania’s  nongame 
wildlife  through  voluntary  checkoffs  on 
the  state  income  tax  form  and  the  sale  of 
special  license  plates. 

“We  knew  there  had  been  a reduction  in 
species  in  a few  places,”  said  Robert 
Carline,  an  adjunct  professor  with  Penn 
State’s  Fish  and  Wildlife  Research  Unit, 
who  worked  on  the  study  with  Sharpe  and 
a graduate  student,  Robin  Heard.  “What 
we  didn’t  know  was  just  how  widespread 
the  phenomenon  was.  The  data  suggests 
that  we  have  been  undergoing  a very 
gradual,  but  real,  change  in  water  quality, 
which  appears  to  be  caused  by  atmospheric 
deposition.” 


For  their  study,  the  researchers  re-examined  70  streams  that 
had  been  surveyed  during  the  1960s  by  Dr.  Edwin  Cooper, 
now  a retired  professor  of  zoology  at  Penn  State.  Cooper  had 
kept  detailed  records  of  both  the  water 
quality  and  the  species  present  at  each 
stream  site  he  examined. 

Streams  selected  for  the  new  study  were 
in  two  physiographic  provinces-50  were 
in  the  Allegheny  Plateau  (western  PA)  and 
20  were  in  the  Ridge  and  Valley  (central 
PA).  Together,  those  provinces  represent 
more  than  half  of  the  land  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. None  of  the  streams  included  in  the 
study  had  undergone  any  land  use 
changes  that  may  have  affected  water 
quality.  “These  were  relatively  undis- 
turbed watersheds,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,” 
Carline  said. 

Then,  during  the  spring,  the  scientists 
walked  through  the  streams,  using  an 
electrofishing  backpack  unit  to  tempo- 
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rarily  stun  and  iden- 
tify nearby  fish.  Of 
the  50  Allegheny  Pla- 
teau streams,  38  had 
fewer  species  than  Cooper 
found.  Cooper  had  found  a total  of  42  different  species  in 
those  streams;  the  new  study  found  only  36.  Of  the  20  Ridge 
and  Valley  streams,  13  had  fewer  species  than  Cooper’s  study. 
The  new  study  found  a total  of  21  species  where  Cooper  had 
found  25. 


The  scientists  found  that  the  water  in  the  streams  was  more 
acidic  than  during  Cooper’s  study,  and  that  streams  which 
lost  species  diversity  generally  were  more  acidic  than  those 
that  did  not.  Carline  said  it  is  difficult  to  prove  that  the  loss 
of  diversity  was  caused  by  acid  rain,  but  added  that  it  was  the 
most  obvious  explanation.  “If  it’s  not  from  acid  deposition, 
then  what’s  it  from?”  He  asked.  “There’s  not  much  left.” 

The  reason  no  one  had  noticed  the  fish  loss  before,  the  scien- 
tists say,  is  because  people  are  often  unfamiliar  with  the  species 
affected,  such  as  blacknose  dace,  common  shiner,  northern 
hog  sucker,  and  the  tessellated  darter.  “Most  people  don’t  even 
know  what  they  are,”  Sharpe  said. 

Many  of  the  missing  species  are  often  considered  bait  species 
by  anglers.  Because  they  serve  as  food  for  larger  fish,  such  as 
trout,  their  loss  could  have  ramifications  that  ripple  through 
the  food  chain,  said  Andrew  Shiels,  Nongame  and  Endangered 
Species  Unit  Leader  with  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission. 

Though  unheralded,  the  loss  of  these  fish-sometimes  con- 
sidered “indicator  species”-is  a clear  signal  that  something  is 
wrong  in  the  water.  “It  may  be  that  because  of  what  the  re- 
search is  showing,  they’re  going  to  be  able  to  correlate  species 
abundance  with  certain  chemical  parameters,”  Shiels  said. 

Sharpe  said  the  findings  may  understate  the  effect  of  acid 


rain  on  fish  because  the  examined  streams  may  have  already 
been  damaged  when  Cooper  did  his  study.  “We  have  evidence 
that  would  indicate  that  by  the  time  Cooper  sampled  some  of 
these  streams  in  the  1960s,  they  already  were  acidified,”  Sharpe 
said.  “We’re  comparing  our  database  to  his,  and  his  might 
already  have  reflected  effects.” 

For  example,  he  said,  there  are  reports  of  major  fish  kills  in 
the  Laurel  Hill  area  of  Pennsylvania  that  date  to  the  1950s.  Re- 
ports of  fish  kills  deal  with  trout,  which  were  the  main  species 
people  were  concerned  about.  It  is  likely,  Sharpe  said,  that 

more  sensitive  species  were  already 
affected.  “Unfortunately,  no  one 
ever  wrote  down  what  it  was  if  it 
wasn’t  a game  fish,”  he  said. 

Sharpe  said  the  problem  will  not 
end  until  the  pollutants  that  cause 
acid  rain-sulfur  dioxide  and  nitro- 
gen oxides-are  significantly  cut. 
“You’re  not  going  to  have  recovery 
until  we  reduce  emissions-sulfates 
and  nitrates-much  below  what  they 
are  now,”  Sharpe  said. 

Although  the  federal  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1990  call  for 
reductions  in  those  pollutants,  re- 
cent reports  from  the  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  suggest 
that  acid  rain  pollutants  will  need 
further  reductions  to  protect  sensi- 
tive waterways  in  the  Appalachian 
mountains  and  other  areas. 

Responding  to  that,  last  year, 

Sen.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  and 
Alfonse  D’Amato  of  New  York  intro- 
duced legislation  that  would  require 
a further  50  percent  reduction  in 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions,  as  well  as 
additional  reductions  in  nitrogen 
oxide  emissions  from  power  plants. 
Unless  there  are  further  curbs  on  acid  rain  pollutants, 

Sharpe  said,  the  decline  of  many  of  the  state’s  streams  will  only 
be  slowed-not  halted.  “You  reduce  the  rate  of  acidification,” 
he  said,  “but  you  don’t  change  the  direction.”  0 


More  Resources 

The  Commission’s  pamphlet  Acid  Precipita- 
tion explains  what  acid  precipitation  is,  where 
it  comes  from,  how  Pennsylvania’s  waterways 
are  affected  by  it,  and  what’s  happening  to 
reduce  its  effects.  A map  shows  many  affected 
streams.  Vulnerable  waterways  are  also  listed 
by  county. 

Water  Pollution  is  the  title  of  an  8-page 
Commission  publication  that  explains  the  ma- 
jor sources  of  pollution  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
how  they  affect  our  waterways. 

Single  copies  of  these  publications  are  free. 
Send  requests  to:  Publications  Section,  PA 
Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 
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My  Fly  Rod  Answer 

to  Floating  Bass  Plugs 


by  Art  Michaels 


In  1970, 1 began  a teaching  career  in  the 
southern  Catskill  Mountains  of  New  York 
state.  The  drive  to  the  Delaware  River  took 
less  than  a half-hour,  so  I fished  the  river 
often.  I used  to  launch  my  12-foot  boat 
at  the  Commission’s  Narrowsburg  Access. 
I used  only  spinning  tackle  then.  A quarter- 
ounce  red-and-white  spoon  trolled  very 
slowly  upriver  fooled  a lot  of  big  small- 
mouths  and  walleyes.  The  walleyes  struck 
the  lure  in  the  deeper,  shadier  haunts  under 
the  Narrowsburg  bridge.  The  smallmouths 
picked  up  the  spoon  as  it  wobbled  along 
the  bottom  from  the  depths  to  the  shal- 
lower head  of  the  pool. 

That  summer,  1971,  was  an  angli ng  hey- 
day. After  teaching  in  summer  school,  for 


the  rest  of  the  summer  I fished  nearly  ev- 
ery day  from  5 am  to  9 am,  and  then  from 
about  5 pm  to  9 pm.  I’d  never  used  a fly 
rod  before.  My  confidence  led  me  to  res- 
cue one  of  my  father’s  fly  rods  from  the 
dust  and  spiderwebs  of  the  basement.  I 
had  discovered  the  notion,  and  was  thor- 
oughly convinced,  that  fish  would  most 
readily  take  a smaller,  more  delicately  pre- 
sented offering  than  any  large  lure  heaved 
with  spinning  tackle. 

In  countless  morning  and  evening  hours 
on  the  water,  I learned  to  cast  the  fly  rod. 
I experimented  diligently.  The  river  became 
my  laboratory.  A few  leaders,  knots,  float- 
ing lines,  and  reels  were  my  laboratory 


equipment.  With  spinning  tackle  I had 
been  most  familiar  with  floating  bass  plugs 
and  lures  that  imitated  minnows,  so  in  my 
laboratory,  I experimented  with  dry  flies, 
popping  bugs,  and  streamer  flies.  The  sub- 
jects of  my  research  included  the  nver’s  re- 
liable smallmouth  bass  and  walleyes.  To 
this  list  I added  the  river’s  redbreast  sun- 
fish,  and  farther  upriver,  trout. 

I read  avidly.  I combed  magazine  stands. 
I invaded  libraries  and  bookstores.  T dis- 
covered Pennsylvania  Angler.  I studied  cata- 
bgs. 

Then,  the  summer’s  bolt  from  the  blue, 
I decided  to  tie  flies.  Among  my  manydis- 
coveries  that  summer  was  the  book  Pro- 
fessional Fly  Tying,  Spinning  and  Tackle  Making 


Manual  and  Manufacturers  ’ Guide,  by  George 
Leonard  Herter.  In  this  book  was  a pat- 
tern called  the  Herter  Mule  Deer  (HMD). 
This  floating  fly  featured  deer  hair  tied  fore 
and  aft  along  the  hook  shank.  The  pat- 
tern was  easy  to  tie.  It  was  one  of  my  fly 
rod  favorites.  I became  so  confident  with 
this  fly  that  it  became  my  fly  rod  answer 
to  floating  bass  plugs.  Beginning  that 
summer  for  the  next  few  years,  I fished  only 
with  a fly  rod. 

Perhaps  if  my  fly  fishing  education  had 
been  more  traditional,  I would  have  learned 
to  use  more  typical  flies  on  trout  streams. 
Nevertheless,  each  smallmouth  bass  and 
sunfish  I released  that  summer  on  the 


Delaware  kept  convincing  me  that  I was 
quite  a successful  fly-rod  angler. 

My  theories  on  using  the  HMD  worked 
delightfully  well.  I didn’t  think  the  pat- 
tern imitated  a specific  insect.  1 figured 
that  a wholly  deluded  bass  or  sunfish  might 
think  its  tan  look  represented  a gargan- 
tuan caddis.  Still,  it  was  buggy-looking 
and  delicate,  and  it  lighted  softly  on  the 
water.  Those,  T concluded,  were  its  irre- 
sistible qualities. 

I expanded  my  laboratory  to  include  a 
few  area  ponds.  The  largemouth  bass  and 
panfish  that  lived  in  these  places  readily 
took  the  HMD.  Plump,  disbelieving  blue- 
gills  and  pumpkinseed  sonnies  battled 
right  up  to  my  boat’s  gunwales.  I’d  place 
these  sunfish  on  my  open  palm,  with  the 
mouth  on  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger.  The 
tail  often  draped  over  my  wrist. 

Since  that  wonderful  summer  there  were 
forays  with  Woolly  Ruggers,  beadheads, 
emergers  and  terrestrials,  and  experiments 
with  all  the  new  patterns  fashioned  with 
the  newest  materials  and  tying  methods. 
I still  experiment.  The  HMD  is  actually 
an  archaic  fly  with  an  outdated  method 
of  construction.  Rut  no  matter  how  thor- 
oughly I explore  new  flies  and  methods, 
I eventually  return  to  a few  favorite  pat- 
terns that  always  work  best  for  me. 

The  HMD  is  one  of  them. 


Tying  the  Herter  Mule 
Deer  (HMD) 

The  HMD  is  a simple  pattern. 

Start  with  a size  8 dry  fly  hook.  Use 
black  thread.  Tie  in  the  thread  near 
the  eye  and  wind  the  thread  back  to 
the  bend.  Wrapping  the  shank  with 
thread  this  way  prevents  the  deer  hair 
from  turning  on  the  hook.  Tie  in  a 
small  bunch  of  gray  squirrel  tail  hair 
for  the  tail.  At  the  bend,  tie  in  a 
bunch  of  deer  body  hair.  Let  the  end 
flair  as  if  you  were  making  a deer  hair 
bug.  Wind  the  thread  to  a point 
about  a third  of  the  shank  length 
from  the  eye.  Tie  down  the  deer  hair 
near  the  eye.  Trim  both  ends  of  the 
deer  hair  to  form  a ruff  at  the  tail 
and  a head  at  the  eye.  Tie  in  black 
hackle  in  front  of  the  deer  hair  head. 
Make  a small  head  with  the  tying 
thread  at  the  eye,  and  whip  finish. 

You  might  want  to  experiment  with 
this  pattern  and  use  different  colors 
for  the  deer  hair,  tail  hair,  and 
hackle. 
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How  did  purple  loosestrife  get  here? 

Purple  loosestrife,  Lythrum  salicaria,  is  an  aquatic  perennial 
that  was  introduced  from  Europe  in  the  1800s.  It  is  now 
widely  distributed  in  the  northeastern  states.  Even  though 
fewer  than  half  of  Pennsylvania’s  wetlands  are  currently  in- 
fested, purple  loosestrife  is  rapidly  spreading  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  is  present  in  all  the  major  watersheds  of 
Pennsylvania. 

How  does  loosestrife  spread? 

Although  purple  loosestrife  prefers  moist,  organic  soils 
and  full  sun,  it  can  survive  and  multiply  in  many  soil  types 
and  moisture  conditions,  like  so  many  other  noxious  weeds. 

A perennial  plant,  purple  loosestrife  sends  up  many  flower- 
ing stems  year  after  year,  each  with  tremendous  seed  produc- 
tion. In  one  year,  a single  mature  plant  can  produce  over  one 
million  seeds  with  a generally  high  germination  rate. 

The  tiny  seeds,  about  the  size  of  ground  pepper,  are  trans- 
ported by  water,  wind,  and  feathers  and  fur  of  aquatic  birds 
and  mammals.  Seeds  that  stick  to  muddy  footgear,  boats, 
boat  trailers,  and  vehicle  treads  can  travel  far  from  the  origi- 
nal site  to  spread  this  purple  menace. 

The  seeds  may  remain  viable  for  many  years  when  sub- 
merged, waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  sprout.  Suddenly, 
during  a dry  summer,  the  seeds  may  germinate. 

Seed  production,  dispersal,  and  germination  are  so  effec- 
tive that  young  seedlings  can  completely  replace  native  veg- 
etation. New  loosestrife  plants  can  also  grow  from  small 
pieces  of  broken  or  mowed  plants  that  root  in  moist  soil,  and 
from  roots  that  send  up  new  shoots. 

People  have  accelerated  the  spread  of  purple  loosestrife  by 
planting  it  in  gardens.  Others  have  planted  it  as  a pollen 
source  for  honey  bees.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  loosestrife’s 
showy  rose-purple  flowers  in  a garden  or  field  near  you. 

How  is  loosestrife  a threat? 

A threat?  In  a harmless-looking  plant  with  pretty  purple 
flowers?  Yes.  Purple  loosestrife’s  beauty  is  deceptive:  It  is 
killing  our  nation’s  wetlands.  A wetland  with  lots  of  purple 
loosestrife  is  soon  a wetland  with  little  wildlife.  Growing  in 
dense  thickets,  loosestrife  crowds  out  native  plants  that  wild- 
life use  for  food,  nesting,  and  hiding  places,  while  having 
little  or  no  value  for  wildlife  itself. 

For  example,  songbirds  do  not  eat  the  small,  hard  seed. 
Muskrats  require  cattails  to  build  their  homes,  and  they  show 
a preference  for  cattails  over  loosestrife  for  food.  Waterfowl, 
especially  ducks,  shun  wetlands  that  have  become  dominated 
by  loosestrife.  In  addition,  overall  waterfowl  production  is 
decreased  as  habitat  is  eliminated.  Finally,  the  plant’s  growth 
is  generally  too  compact  to  offer  cover,  and  cover  may  be  as 
crucial  to  wildlife  as  food. 

The  dense  roots  and  leaves  of  purple  loosestrife  also  choke 
waterways,  slowing  natural  flows  and  promoting  the  deposit 
of  silt.  This  process  causes  long-term  water  quality  degrada- 
tion and  requires  costly  maintenance,  including  dredging  and 
cleaning  of  drainage  ditches. 
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Wetlands  and  water- 
ways are  important  rec- 
reational resources 
because  of  fish  and  wild- 
life abundance  and  di- 
versity. As  purple 
loosestrife  invades  a wet- 
land, both  wildlife  and 
recreation  are  lost.  Shoe 
access  becomes  very  dif- 
ficult where  loosestrife 
dominates  a plant  com- 
munity. The  loss  of 
hunting  and  fishing  rec- 
reation hurts  local 
economies. 

Because  purple  loose- 
strife was  brought  to  the  United  States  from  Europe,  the  in- 
sects and  diseases  that  control  it  there  were  left  behind.  Our 
native  plant  populations  are  kept  in  balance  by  insects,  dis- 
ease, and  foraging  animals,  but  loosestrife  is  able  to  spread 
unchecked. 

How  can  we  approach  the  problem? 

Because  purple  loosestrife  is  so  widespread  in  the  United 
States,  its  total  eradication  is  unlikely.  But  the  spread  of  loos- 
estrife can  be  halted  and  newly  invaded  areas  can  be  con- 
trolled. Pennsylvania  is  now  fighting  this  quiet  threat  by 
declaring  purple  loosestrife  a noxious  weed,  as  many  other 
states  have  done. 

Preventing  further  spread 

Prevention  is  the  best  way  to  stop  the  purple  loosestrife 
invasion.  The  PA  Department  of  Agriculture  recommends 
the  following  steps  to  prevent  its  further  spread: 

1.  Don’t  plant  purple  loosestrife!  Even  Lythrum  varieties 
advertised  not  to  make  seeds  can  cross-breed  with  the  invad- 
ing loosestrife  to  make  seeds. 

2.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  pioneering  plants  or  isolated 
small  colonies,  especially  in  areas  otherwise  free  of  loosestrife. 
Remove  pioneer  plants  immediately. 

3.  Rinse  off  equipment,  gear,  clothing  and  footwear  used 
in  infested  areas  before  moving  into  uninfested  areas. 

4.  Cut  off  flower  heads,  bag  and  destroy  them.  Repeat 
throughout  the  flowering  season  (late  June  through  early 
September).  This  can  prevent  millions  of  seeds  from  ripening 
and  spreading. 

Control  methods 

Any  control  method  you  select  should  be  repeated  for  sev- 
eral years  to  catch  missed  plants  and  those  reestablishing 
from  seed.  Purple  loosestrife  seeds  remain  alive  in  the  soil  for 
many  years. 

By  hand  (for  small  clusters):  Pull  young  plants.  Bag  and 
destroy  the  plant  material.  Dig  older  plants.  Remove  all  the 
roots.  Any  remaining  roots  will  sprout  new  shoots.  Avoid 
excessive  soil  disturbance.  If  this  is  unavoidable,  consider 
chemical  methods. 

If  plants  are  mowed,  the  cut  stems  can  sprout  new  roots  in 
moist  soil,  multiplying  the  problem,  unless  all  the  cut  stems 
are  removed. 


Handle  plants  before  the 
onset  of  seeds  (early  Au- 
gust), or  bag  and  cut  the 
seed  heads  to  avoid  spread- 
ing seeds. 

By  herbicide  (on  larger 
populations):  Use  only 
those  herbicides  approved 
for  aquatic  areas.  Be  sure  to 
follow  label  instructions  for 
the  greatest  effect  on  purple 
loosestrife  while  avoiding 
injury  to  other  plants  and 
animals. 

Before  applying  any  pesti- 
cide to  Pennsylvania  waters, 
a permit  is  required,  issued 
jointly  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission 
(PFBC)  and  the  Department  of  Environmental  Protection 
(DEP).  Contact  the  nearest  regional  office  of  the  PFBC  or 
DEP  for  information. 

Biological  control  (in  the  future):  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  sev- 
eral states  that  is  releasing  insects  for  the  biological  control  of 
purple  loosestrife.  Biological  control  agents  “manage”  weeds 
over  a long  period.  They  reduce  weed  densities  so  their  effect 
in  minimized. 

When  to  look  for  it:  July  through  August  when  it  is  in  bloom 
and  easily  recognized. 

Where  to  look  for  it:  It  is  present  on  wet  soils  to  shallow 
standing  water,  such  as  wet  meadows  and  pastures,  cattail 
marshes,  stream  and  river  banks,  lake  shores,  ditches,  and 
stormwater  retention  basins. 

What  it  looks  like:  Purple  loosestrife  is  an  upright  hardy  pe- 
rennial, bushy,  up  to  seven  feet  tall. 

Flowers:  Rose-purple.  Flowers  are  numerous  on  a long 
spike;  five  to  six  petals  per  flower. 

Leaves:  Vary,  although  usually  opposite;  linear  shape  and 
smooth  edges.  Attached  directly  (no  stalk)  to  a four-sided 
stem. 

Roots:  Woody  taproot  with  fibrous  root  system  that  forms  a 
dense  mat. 

This  article  is  a reprint  of  the  pamphlet 
titled  Purple  Loosestrife.  It  was  produced  in 
cooperation  among  the  PA  Department  of 
Agriculture;  PA  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection;  PA  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Natural  Resources,  Bureau  of 
State  Parks  and  Bureau  of  Forestry;  Penn- 
sylvania Integrated  Pest  Management;  PA 
Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund;  Water- 
fowl  USA,  Lancaster  County  chapter; 
Landstudies,  Inc.;  PA  Game  Commission; 
and  USDA/Animal  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service,  Plant  Protection  & Quarantine  and 
National  Biological  Control  Institute. 

For  more  information,  contact  the  PA  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  2301  N.  Cameron  Street, 
Harrisburg,  PA  171 10;  717-772-5209.  Q 
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Room  and  board 

As  a WCO,  you  never  know  where  you 
might  end  up  next.  A few  weeks  before 
trout  season,  I received  a note  to  call  the 
head  of  security  at  a federal  prison  located 
in  Schuylkill  County.  One  of  the  guards 
had  some  fresh  trout  in  his  possession, 
which  he  was  going  to  cook  for  lunch. 
Knowing  that  trout  season  was  not  yet 
open,  the  head  of  security  called  me.  I met 
him  at  the  prison  and  was  informed  that 
we  would  be  going  into  the  prison  to  the 
warden’s  conference  room.  I checked  my 
firearm  and  showed  ID  (we  bypassed  the 
metal  detector  because  of  all  the  metal  on 
my  uniform).  I then  had  to  have  a stamp 
placed  on  my  hand,  which  was  checked 
under  a black  light  to  verify  that  it  was 
there.  It  was  explained  that  if  the  stamp 
was  not  in  place  when  I went  to  leave  the 
prison  yard,  I would  be  given  room  and 
board  at  the  prison.  Needless  to  say,  I made 
quite  sure  I didn’t  rub  the  back  of  my  hand 
during  my  visit.  As  it  turned  out,  the  fish 
were  given  to  the  guard  by  a neighbor  who 
had  caught  them  at  a fee  fishing  lake.- WCO 
Gary  Si  utter,  Schuylkill  County. 

Gotcha! 

The  defendant  in  a littering  case  said  he 
had  no  idea  how  his  household  garbage 
ended  up  along  Buffalo  Creek.  Nonethe- 
less, he  readily  paid  the  fine  and  cleaned 
up  all  the  garbage.  I found  this  interest- 
ing because  I never  told  him  where,  along 
15  miles  of  stream,  the  litter  was  found!- 
WCO  Bruce  Gundlach,  Western  Armstrong 
County. 

Youngster’s  comment 

Last  September,  I had  the  privilege  of 
presenting  some  programs  for  the  Lower 
Burrell  Elementary  School.  After  a full  day 
of  programs,  I was  chatting  with  a school 


administrator  in  the  hallway.  Classes  were 
changing  and  a sweet  little  girl  of  about 
six  years  old  came  up  to  me  and  said, 
“Officer  Gerner,  you  catched  my  dad  this 
summer  while  we  were  out  boating.”  I was 
caught  off  guard  and  didn’t  know  what  to 
say,  so  I said,  “Did  I?  Thaf  s OK,  I put  him 
back,  didn’t  I?”  She  smiled  up  at  me  and 
said,  “Yeah,  and  I’m  glad  cause  he’s  the 
only  dad  I’ve  got l”-WCO  George  Gerner ; 
Eastern  Allegheny  County. 

Real-life  drama 

I wish  I had  had  a video  camera  while 
stocking  trout  in  the  Lehigh  Canal  at 
Weissport  one  day  last  April.  We  had  just 
tossed  a bucket  of  trout  into  the  Canal 
when  a huge  chain  pickerel  flashed  out  of 


its  hiding  place  and  grabbed  a trout. 
Minutes  passed  as  we  stood  there  witness- 
ing the  drama  of  life  and  death  in  the 
natural  world.  It  seemed  like  we  were 
watching  a wildlife  episode  on  The  Dis- 
covery Channel,  except  that  this  was  the 
real  thing.- WCO  Sally  Corl,  Carbon  County. 

Fishing  without  a license 
can  ruin  your  life 

WCOs  are  often  asked  why  they  carry 
a gun,  handcuffs,  and  other  equipment. 
I try  to  explain  that  we  encounter  all  types 
of  situations  while  performing  our  duties. 
Every  year  Fish  and  Boat  Commission 
officers  are  involved  in  incidents  with 
drunk  boaters  and  drivers,  drug  law  vio- 
lations, assaults,  thefts,  and  many  other 
serious  situations.  The  following  is  one 
such  example. 


I was  checking  fishermen  at  a lake  when 
I approached  an  angler  who  was  drinking 
beer.  Because  the  lake  is  located  in  a public 
park  where  alcohol  is  not  permitted,  I told 
him  to  put  the  beer  away  to  avoid  being 
cited  for  a park  ordinance  violation.  When 
I asked  to  see  his  fishing  license,  he  told 
me  he  didn’t  have  it  with  him.  When  I asked 
for  his  drivef  s license,  he  claimed  he  didn’t 
have  that  with  him,  either. 

The  man  provided  vague  answers  to 
various  other  questions,  which  only  made 
me  more  suspicious.  I continued  to  request 
some  form  of  ID,  but  the  only  thing  he 
could  produce  was  a faded  and  worn  iden- 
tification card  issued  by  another  state  to 
persons  who  do  not  have  a driver’s  license. 
The  man  claimed  he  now  lived  in  the  lo- 
cal area,  but  had  nothing  to  prove  it. 

Returning  to  my  patrol  car,  I decided  to 
run  a check  on  this  person  to  see  if  he  had 
a Pennsylvania  driver’s  license.  A few 
minutes  later,  when  the  police  dispatcher 
called  back,  I understood  this  man’s  eva- 
sive behavior.  It  seems  he  was  wanted  by 
police  departments  in  two  northern  Penn- 
sylvania counties  for  numerous  offenses, 
including  theft,  receiving  stolen  property, 
DUI,  etc.  Apparently,  this  man  had  fled 
the  state  and  headed  south  three  years 
earlier. 

I called  the  local  police  department  for 
assistance  and  the  man  was  taken  into 
custody.  At  the  police  station,  while  we 
awaited  the  arrival  of  a sheriff  to  transport 
the  man  to  prison,  he  continued  to  insist 
he  had  a fishing  license-telling  me  where 
and  when  he  bought  it. 

When  I checked  with  the  issuing  agent 
the  following  day,  to  my  surprise,  the  man 
had  purchased  a license  a few  months 
earlier.  If  this  man  would  have  had  his 
license  in  his  possession  and  displayed,  I 
would  have  simply  warned  him  about  the 
beer,  checked  his  license  and  been  on  my 
way,  and  he  could  still  possibly  be  free 
instead  of  in  jail.  I decided  not  to  pros- 
ecute him  for  failing  to  have  his  fishing 
license  in  his  possession.  I thought  he  had 
enough  problems  already.-WCO  R.  A. 
Bednarchik,  Eastern  Berks/Notthem  Montgom- 
ery counties. 

Good  job 

Deputy  Waterways  Conservation  Offic- 
ers William  andjean  Kropa  have  definitely 
made  the  waters  of  northeast  Pennsylva- 
nia safer.  Both  deputies  were  certified  as 
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boating  safety  instructors  in  1995.  This 
past  summer  they  planned  and  conducted 
five  Basic  Boating  courses  for  this  district. 
By  doing  this,  they  were  able  to  certify  more 
than  100  people  ages  1 1 to  68.  They  were 
also  involved  in  assisting  with  other  courses 
in  the  area,  safe  boating  assemblies  at 
Tunkhannock  Middle  School,  and  the  Safe 
Summer  Awareness  Day  at  Lake  Winola, 
for  which  (along  with  the  S.S.A.D.  at 
Harveys  Lake)  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commis- 
sion received  the  Governor’s  Highway 
Safety  Award.  Good  job \-WCO  Larry  L. 
Bundy,  Eastern  Sullivan/Wyoming  counties. 

Innovative  angler 
When  you  think  you’ve  seen  it  all,  come 
to  Luzerne  County.  While  on  routine 
patrol,  I noticed  two  individuals  standing 
along  the  shore  of  Mud  Pond.  I thought 
I observed  a rod  tip  above  one  individual’s 
head  and  stopped  to  check  fishing  licenses. 
The  rod  tip  turned  out  to  be  an  antenna 


attached  to  an  electronic  control  box  for 
a homemade  radio-controlled  miniature 
ice  boat.  The  gentleman  explained  to  me 
that  in  hard-to-fish  areas  in  the  summer, 
he  has  a radio-controlled  boat  that  carries 
the  baited  end  of  his  line  wherever  he  wants 
it  to  go,  and  then  he  throws  a switch  to 
release  the  line.  The  innovative  angler  has 
now  turned  his  attention  to  fishing  open 
parts  of  ponds  and  lakes  that  are  partially 
frozen  and  unsafe  to  walk  on.  He  has 
designed  a radio-controlled  ice  boat  that 
delivers  the  baited  end  of  his  line  and  re- 
leases it  into  the  open  water.  The  inven- 
tor was  trying  to  work  out  the  bugs  in  his 
new  lure  delivery  system-control  of  a small 
30-inch  craft  with  skis  attached  that  would 
not  turn  on  the  ice.  The  wind  had  blown 
it  into  open  water  where  it  had  to  be  re- 
trieved with-you  guessed  it-the  aid  of  rod, 
reel,  line  and  musky  plugs.  I wished  the 
stout-hearted  angler  lots  of  luck  with  his 
innovative  method  of  delivering  his  bait.- 
WCO  David  Corl,  Luzerne  County. 
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Ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  excuse 

Throughout  a 20+  year  career  as  an 
enforcement  officer,  I have  often  been  told 
by  those  found  in  violation  of  the  Fish  and 
Boat  Code  that  they  were  not  aware  of  any 
wrong-doing. 

When  you  purchase  a license,  you  receive 
a summary  book  of  the  fishing  laws  and 
regulations.  Boat  registrants  receive  a 
summary  of  the  boating  laws  and  regula- 
tions, including  required  safety  equipment. 
If  some  anglers  and  boaters  would  just  take 
a few  minutes  to  review  these  publications, 
contact  with  a WCO  would  be  a pleasant 
experience. 

Anglers  should  also  take  time  to  know 
the  body  of  water  that  they  are  fishing  so 
they  can  apply  the  proper  rules  for  that 
waterway.  I have  been  surprised  at  the 
number  of  people  checked  each  year  who 
are  fishing  on  approved  trout  waters  during 
the  closed  season.  These  individuals  usu- 
ally claim  they  do  not  know  the  name  of 
the  stream  or  lake,  or  that  they  are  not  aware 
the  water  was  an  approved  trout  water. 
When  asked  if  they  have  read  the  fishing 
or  boating  summary,  the  usual  response 
is,  “they  didn’t  give  me  one,”  or  “I  didn’t 
bother  to  read  it.” 

Please  take  the  time  to  ensure  first  that 
you  receive  a summary  and  second,  that 
you  read  it.  Carry  the  summary  with  you 
while  fishing  or  boating.  You  can  then 
check  the  summary  if  you  are  in  doubt  of 
a rule  or  regulation.  These  actions  should 
make  your  next  conversation  with  a WCO 
much  more  enjoyable. -WCO  Stanley  D. 
Plevyak,  Northern  Bucks  County. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FISH  & BOAT 
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name  for  me,  and  he  began 
“uh...S,  uh...A,  uh...L?”,  rais- 
ing the  intonation  of  his  voice 
to  a question.  I said,  “This  is  obviously 
not  your  license.  What’s  the  story?” 

The  man  gave  me  his  most  sincere  ex- 
pression as  he  said,  “Officer,  I’m  gonna 
be  straight  up  with  you.  You  see,  I hurt  my 
arm  at  work,  and  um,  well,  I couldn’t  sign 
the  application,  so  I,  uh,  gave  the  S17  to 
my  brother-in-law  to  buy  my  license.  But 
when  he  returned,  I noticed  he  had  put  his 
name  on  it,  instead  of  mine.  But  it  was 
my  $17,  you  see,  so  it’s  really  my  license.” 
Not  wanting  to  miss  the  opportunity  of 
this  man  being  “straight  up”  with  me,  I 
said,  “What  I don’t  understand  is  why  he 
not  only  put  his  name  on  it,  but  his  de- 
scription, too!”- WCO  Leo  George,  Western 
Philadelphia  County. 

“Harrisburg  is  burning” 

After  a few  years  in  the  field,  you  would 
think  you’ve  heard  every  possible  excuse 
for  a violation  of  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code. 
Think  again. 


Lame  excuse 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of 
working  as  a WCO  has  to  be  listening  to 
the  numerous,  creative  excuses  people  give 
for  not  having  licenses.  Here’s  one  of  my 
favorites  from  last  year’s  season. 

While  on  patrol  along  the  lower 
Schuylkill  River  in  West  Philadelphia,  I saw 
a lone  fisherman  enjoying  a sterling  late- 
spring  morning.  As  I approached,  I no- 
ticed that  the  gentleman  was  displaying 
the  correct  year’s  fishing  license.  It  has 
become  a habit  to  inquire  about  a second 
form  of  ID,  which  this  person  did  not  have. 
I looked  more  closely  at  the  license  and 
noticed  that  this  gentleman  did  not  appear 
to  be  anywhere  near  the  6-foot,  2-inch,  2 15- 
pound  personal  description  on  the  license. 
So  I asked  the  gentleman  to  spell  his  last 


While  on  boat  patrol  of  Blue  Marsh 
Lake,  DWCO  Lyon  and  I stopped  a water- 
craft for  an  operational  violation.  When 
DWCO  Lyon  asked  the  operator  to  pro- 
duce his  registration  card  (which  must  be 
carried  at  all  times),  the  operator  said  he 
lost  it.  When  I asked  him  if  he  called  our 
Harrisburg  headquarters  to  get  a replace- 
ment, he  said  that  he  had  called,  but  it 
burned  down. -WCO  John  Sahaitis,  Berks 
County. 

Drug  lord? 

This  past  summer  I cited  an  individual 
for  a minor  boating  violation.  During  a 
background  check,  it  was  revealed  that 
the  subject  was  a known  drug  smuggler 
who  had  previously  crashed  a planeload 
of  illegal  drugs  while  attempting  to  fly 
them  into  the  United  States  from  Mexico. 
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He  had  apparently  "done  his  time,”  and 
was  now  out  enjoying  boating  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

On  the  day  of  the  hearing  for  the  boat- 
ing violation,  the  judge  received  a phone 
call  from  the  subject  in  which  he  explained 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  appear  for  the 
hearing.  The  reason?  He  was  out  of  the 
country  on  business! -WCO  K.  Derek  Pritts, 
northern  Lancaster  County. 

Trying  to  be  safe? 

During  boat  patrol  on  a Friday  afternoon 
this  past  summer,  I noticed  a group  of 
people  on  personal  watercraft  jumping  the 
wake  of  a large  tow  vessel,  which  was  push- 
ing several  barges  up  the  Ohio  River. 


One  of  these  individuals  was  exception- 
ally close,  so  I signaled  the  operator  of  the 
PWC  to  stop  his  craft  and  I proceeded  to 
conduct  a boarding.  When  I explained  to 
the  operator  what  he  did  wrong,  he  seemed 
upset  and  made  the  following  statement: 


away  from  that  barge,  and  I almost  always 
try  to  avoid  accidents.” 

At  this  point,  I was  having  trouble  keep- 
ing a straight  face.- WCO  Jay  Redman,  West- 
ern Allegheny  County. 

Diversion 

DWCO  Jack  Osborne  and  I observed  two 
ice  fishermen  on  a local  lake  some  50  yards 
offshore  bury  a number  of  fish  in  the  snow. 
After  a while,  we  decided  to  park  our  ve- 
hicle near  their  location  and  inspect  the 
fish. 

Jack  stepped  out  of  the  vehicle,  shut  the 
door,  and  immediately  disappeared.  1 
jumped  out  of  the  vehicle  and  noticed  the 
two  fishermen  running  in  my  direction. 
I looked  over  an  embankment  and  sawjack 
sprawled  out  on  the  ice.  He  had  lost  his 
footing  and  rolled  approximately  12  feet 
down  the  bank  onto  the  ice. 

The  fishermen  and  I reached  Jack  at  the 
same  time.  Not  wanting  to  lose  an  oppor- 
tunity to  locate  and  check  the  fish,  I walked 
pastjack  and  the  fishermen  toward  the  tip- 
ups.  I uncovered  and  measured  the  fish 
(all  legal  size)  and  returned  to  shore. 

Other  than  being  snow-covered  and  wet, 
Jack  was  OK.  The  fishermen  thought  Jack 
intentionally  fell  down  the  bank  as  a di- 
version so  I could  reach  the  fish  before  they 
could  react.  We  thanked  the  fishermen  for 
their  assistance  and  left. 

I toldjack  the  diversion  worked  well  and 
we  should  try  it  at  a few  more  lakes.  While 
picking  snow  out  of  his  ear,  Jack  politely 
refused. -WCO  Tom  Quakers,  Jr.,  Wayne 


BUI  perspective 

I received  a report  this  summer  of  a 
capsized  boat  on  the  Susquehanna  River 
near  the  Danville  Access.  My  investigation 
revealed  that  the  accident  was  actually  a 
swamping  and  there  was  a strong  possi- 
bility that  alcohol  was  involved.  When  I 
interviewed  the  passengers  and  boat  op- 
erator, they  all  informed  me  that  they  had 
been  drinking.  The  passengers  stated  that 
they  knew  they  were  too  drunk  to  drive 
across  the  river,  so  they  asked  the  owner 
of  the  boat  to  take  them  across  so  that  they 
could  get  a pizza.  Then  they  decided  to 
go  for  a ride,  and  the  next  thing  they  knew 
the  boat  just  sank. 

I was  inclined  to  find  this  story  unbe- 
lievable, but  I had  insufficient  evidence  to 
pursue  a boating-under-the-influence 
investigation.  I happened  to  be  on  hand 
the  following  weekend  when  the  boat  was 
recovered  from  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when  upon  examining 
the  boat  in  an  attempt  to  discern  the  cause 


of  the  accident,  pepperoni  pizza  came  float- 
ing out  from  under  the  bow  decking.  The 
“pizza  pirates”  story  was  at  least  partly  true. 

This  is  the  second  time  I have  heard 
someone  say  they  were  too  drunk  to  drive 
a car,  so  they  took  a boat  ride  instead.  The 
first  time  resulted  in  an  arrest  for  boating 
under  the  influence.  The  second  time  was 
nearly  tragic.  The  three  persons  involved 
in  this  incident  nearly  drowned. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  here  is  that  if 
you  know  you  have  had  too  much  to  drink 
to  get  behind  the  wheel  of  a car,  you  have 
no  business  at  the  controls  of  a boat.  I am 
sure  these  individuals  found  this  to  be  a 
sobering  experience.  I hope  others  learn 
by  their  example.- WCO  Mark  Pisko,  Colum- 
bia/Montour/Northumberland counties. 

Recruiting  duty 

Like  any  other  organization,  “The  Fish 
Company,”  as  some  of  us  fondly  refer  to 
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the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission, 
is  faced  with  recruiting  replacements. 
Because  I am  one  of  the  WCOs  scheduled 
to  work  between  the  recent  holidays  of 
Christmas  Day  and  New  Year’s  Day,  I was 
assigned  to  work  with  WCO  Erin  Ryan  at 
the  PNC  Bank  “Native  Talent”  Job  Fair,  at 
the  Adams  Mark  Hotel  in  Philadelphia. 

This  was  a timely  event  for  the  Commis- 
sion. Applications  for  the  position  of 
Waterways  Conservation  Officer  Trainee 
were  soon  to  be  accepted.  We  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  with  many 
prospects.  In  discussing  the  various  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  a WCO,  it  be- 
came clear  that  the  position  is  more  than 
just  a law  enforcement  job. 

The  variety  of  tasks  performed  by  a WCO 
make  the  job  interesting  and  challenging. 
Beyond  the  normal  monetary  remunera- 
tions, WCOs  know  the  personal  satisfac- 
tion of  “making  a difference.”  The  fact  that 
not  many  WCOs  ever  quit  their  jobs  speaks 
for  itself. 

As  retirement  becomes  a consideration, 
I wonder  if  I spoke  to  my  replacement 
during  “Native  Talent”  recruiting! -WCO 
Wayne  Imler,  Central  Bucks  County. 

All  in  a day’s  work 

Although  not  a national  forest,  the  8,000- 
plus  acres  that  comprise  Philadelphia’s 
Fairmount  Park  system  have,  by  anyone’s 
standards,  their  lesser-used,  more  remote 
areas.  While  patrolling  the  Pennypack  in 
one  such  area  last  week  with  DWCO  Czech, 
we  encountered  the  following  situation. 

At  about  1:00  p.m.,  we  met  a man,  who 
for  our  purposes  we’ll  call  Gil.  Gil  was 
disoriented,  confused,  and,  by  his  own 
admission,  lost.  After  several  minutes  of 
introductions  and  questioning,  we  were 
able,  with  fair  certainty,  to  ascertain  Gil’s 
phone  number.  One  call  to  his  wife  gave 
us  the  information  we  needed.  Apparendy, 
Gil  had  a condition  that  required  medi- 
cation to  correct.  Without  the  required 
dosage,  Gil  becomes  confused  and  wan- 
ders aimlessly  for,  at  times,  hours  on  end. 
This  had  been  one  of  those  instances. 
Sometime  the  evening  before,  Gil  disap- 
peared into  the  night,  clad  only  in  a long- 
sleeved  shirt  and  slacks.  His  wandering, 
now  without  shoes,  had  brought  him  to 
the  Pennypack.  His  family  had  filed  a 
missing  persons  report  with  the  Philadel- 
phia Police  Department.  They  were  quite 
relieved  on  hearing  we  had  located  him. 


We  were  happy,  too. 

The  night  before,  temperatures  were 
mild.  The  evening  to  come  was  forecast 
to  be  seasonable,  with  temperatures  in  the 
low  20s.  Had  Gil  endured  another  night 
in  the  elements,  with  the  scarce  protection 
his  clothing  afforded,  the  outcome  may 
well  not  have  been  a happy  one.  One  phone 
call  to  the  7th  Philadelphia  Police  District 
and  minutes  later,  through  the  assistance 
of  a 7th  District  officer,  Gil  was  being  re- 
turned to  the  safety  and  security  of  his 
home  and  loved  ones. 

Every  now  and  then  our  officers  encoun- 
ter situations  that  have  no  references  in 
the  Fish  and  Boat  Code.  Here,  in  the  ur- 
ban district  of  Philadelphia,  this  is  some- 
times more  the  norm  than  the  exception. 
However,  it  is  always  a nice  feeling  when 
these  situations  have  outcomes  like  the  one 
encountered  today.  Additionally,  a note 
of  thanks  is  in  order  for  both  the  Phila- 
delphia Police  Department  and  the 
Fairmount  Park  Rangers,  who  in  many 
instances  provide  the  needed  backup  and 
support  for  many  of  the  various  situations 
we  encounter.- WCO  Erin  Ryan,  Southeast 
Region. 

The  three  that  didn’t  get  away... 

My  husband,  Bill  (WCO  William  Carey, 
south  Wallenpaupack  District),  and  I had 
decided  to  spend  some  time  in  the  Lake 
Erie  area  attempting  to  catch  the  notori- 
ous steelhead  that  inhabit  the  local  waters. 
Having  visited  Erie  County  before,  we  had 
some  knowledge  of  area  hotspots,  but  had 
not  done  any  serious  fishing. 

Arriving  in  the  area  shortly  after  sun- 
set, we  met  WCOs  John  Bowser  and  Rob- 
ert Nestor,  discussed  our  intentions  for 
fishing,  and  got  several  suggestions  for 
waters  to  try. 

The  following  morning,  before  sunrise, 
we  pulled  our  pickup  truck  into  a park- 
ing area  along  Elk  Creek,  only  to  find  our 
chosen  area  more  than  adequately  covered 
with  other  anglers.  Never  before  having 
fished  for  steelhead,  we  decided  to  observe, 
and  possibly  pick  up  some  clues  on  which 
techniques  worked  best.  After  watching 
for  about  an  hour,  with  no  one  catching 
any  fish,  we  began  making  plans  to  move 
to  the  next  recommended  location.  Before 
leaving,  however,  we  noticed  that  three  new 
anglers  were  now  along  the  creek,  and  none 
of  them  was  displaying  a fishing  license. 
I walked  up  behind  the  three  while  Bill 
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walked  over  to  another  fisherman  whose 
license  wasn’t  showing.  As  Bill  identified 
himself  to  that  man,  the  three  in  front  of 
me  saw  him,  reached  out  to  their  lines,  and 
burnt  them  off  with  cigarettes.  At  that 
point,  with  my  identification  in  hand,  I 
tapped  the  middle  one  on  the  shoulder  and 
said,  “Excuse  me.”  He  jumped,  and  all  three 
turned  around.  I showed  them  my  iden- 
tification and  said,  “State  officer,  may  I see 
your  fishing  licenses?” 

After  unsuccessfully  trying  to  convince 
me  that  I was  in  Ohio,  it  became  appar- 
ent that  none  of  them  had  either  Pennsyl- 
vania fishing  licenses  or  the  required  Erie 
fishing  permits.  Bill  joined  me  (the  fish- 
erman he  checked  had  his  license  under 
his  jacket)  and  then  made  a radio  call  to 
WCO  Bowser,  who  cheerfully  responded. 

Upon  discussing  the  matter  with  the 
three  non-residents,  WCO  Bowser  tossed 
his  field  acknowledgment  tin  to  me,  say- 
ing, “You  write,  I’ll  take  them  to  the  MAC 
machine.”  The  three  were  each  cited  for 
the  two  violations-fishing  without  a license 
and  failure  to  have  an  Erie  stamp  permit. 

Bill  and  I spent  three  days  out  there  fish- 
ing-the  “net”  result?  Six  violations  and 
one  steelhead,  9 pounds,  1 1 ounces  (caught 
by  Bill).  Quite  an  enjoyable  vacation  all 
around l-DWCO  J.K.  Carey,  North 
Wallenpaupack. 

Removing  a fly 

The  Queen  City  Coop  trout  nursery  in 
Allentown  is  located  only  a few  yards  away 
from  a “Fly-Fishing-Only”  section  of  the 
Little  Lehigh  Creek.  The  “hatch  house” 
located  there  is  a favorite  daily  gathering 
spot  for  some  of  the  area’s  retired  anglers. 
One  of  these  men,  Mr.  Ed  Haines,  Sr.,  was 
recently  standing  near  the  stream,  enjoy- 
ing the  day  by  watching  some  fly  fisher- 
men casting  their  imitations.  One  errant 
back  cast  resulted  in  the  angler’s  line  tan- 
gling around  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
Mr.  Haines.  The  angler  apologized  and 
began  unraveling  the  line  from  Mr.  Haines’ 
body  until  he  reached  the  end.  Then  he 
discovered  that  his  fly  was  stuck  in  the  top 
of  Mr.  Haines’  bald  head. 


Being  a good  sport,  he  told  the  fly  caster 
to  just  cut  his  line  and  he  would  remove 
the  fly  later.  The  fisherman  was  decent 
enough  not  to  ask  him  to  return  the  fly. 
Mr.  Haines  then  went  into  the  hatch  house 
and  mentioned  to  the  other  elderly  gentle- 
man there  that  he  had  a fly  on  his  head 
and  would  he  remove  it.  The  other  fellow, 
Paul  Rohrbach,  took  a look  and  quickly 
swatted  twice  on  top  of 
Mr.  Haines’  shiny 
Then,  thinking  he  had 
killed  the  fly,  he  at- 
tempted to  pluck  it 
off.  Needless  to  say, 
it  wasn’t  coming 
off  easily,  esp 
dally  when  Mr. 

Haines  decided 
to  hinder  this 
attempt  to  help 
him  by  shout- 
ing and  run- 
ning away. 

Finally,  ex- 
pert help  arrived  and  the  fly  was  removed 
along  with  just  a small  bit  of  scalp.  Mr. 
Haines  was  spared  some  anguish  by  the  fact 
that  this  area  requires  the  use  of  barbless 
hooks  and  that  Mr.  Rohrbach  didn’t  hit 
him  with  a shot  of  insect  repellent.- WCO 
Fred  Mussel,  Lehigh  County. 


A squirrelly  rescue 

While  on  boat  patrol  at  Cross  Creek  Lake 
in  Washington  County,  Deputy  Waterways 
Conservation  Officer  John  Bizzack  and  his 
partner  observed  a small  creature  swim- 
ming across  the  lake.  They  took  a closer 
look.  It  turned  out  to  be  a squirrel.  The 


squirrel  did  not  seem  to  have  much  energy 
left,  and  the  shoreline  was  a great  distance 
away. 


John  extended  a boat  paddle  down  to 
the  squirrel.  The  squirrel  immediately 
climbed  on,  ran  up  the  paddle  to  John’s 
arm,  across  his  shoulder  and  jumped  down 
into  the  boat.  The  squirrel  then  proceeded 
to  the  bow  of  the  boat.  The  squirrel,  look- 
ing forward,  remained  on  the  bow  of  the 
boat.  John  drove  the  boat  to  shore.  The 
squirrel  jumped  onto  the  shore,  looked 
back  at  the  boat,  and  then  ran  into  the 
woods.- WCO  Keith  Small,  Washington  County. 

Cooperation 

As  I prepared  for  the  annual  trout  stock- 
ing, I was  reminded  of  the  assistance  other 
agencies  and  organizations  give  the  Fish 
and  Boat  Commission’s  trout  stocking 
program. 

In  my  district,  almost  all  of  the  stocked 
trout  waters,  except  for  a Fly-Fishing-Only 
area  on  property  owned  by  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  are  on  federal  or  state  land. 
Each  year  the  National  Park  Service,  DCNR 
Bureau  of  Forestry,  and  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  provide  personnel  and  equipment 
to  assist  with  trout  stocking.  I want  to 
thank  these  people  for  the  help  they  pro- 
vide. Without  their  cooperation,  some  of 
the  fishing  opportunities  that  anglers  enjoy 
in  this  area  of  the  state  would  not  be  pos- 
sible.- WCO  Donald  Heiner,  Jr.,  southern  Pike/ 
eastern  Monroe  counties. 

Out  of  whistles 

As  WCOs,  one  thing  we  frequently  in- 
spect boats  for  are  the  required  sound- 
producing  devices.  We  also  try  to  carry 
extras  on  board  for  those  boaters  who  are 
in  violation  so  that  they  can  continue  their 
fishing  or  boating  with  minimal  delays. 
While  patrolling  Lake  Arthur,  Butler 
County,  with  WCO  Houck,  we  came  upon 
a pontoon  boat  whose  engine  had  flooded. 
The  pontoon  boat  was  loaded  with  three 
stressed-out  dads  and  a bunch  of  not  so 
enthusiastic  kids.  All  of  the  kids  were 
wearing  their  required  life  jackets,  even 
though  it  was  a very  hot  day  and  they  had 
been  stuck  for  a while.  After  we  got  the 
engine  started,  we  wanted  to  reward  the 
kids  for  their  good  behavior,  so  we  handed 
out  some  extra  whistles  with  the  instruc- 
tions that  they  not  use  them  until  they  got 
home.  Well,  that  suggestion  didn’t  last  very 
long  and  before  we  knew  it,  we  had  three 
“smiling”  stressed-out  dads  and  a boatload 
of  kids  who  didn’t  care  that  it  was  hot  and 
they  hadn’t  caught  any  fish  yet.  I wanted 


to  thank  the  dads  for  introducing  a bunch 
of  young  kids  to  the  joys  of  fishing  and 
boating.  I also  invite  others  to  do  the  same. 
For  those  who  take  me  up  on  that  offer, 
don’t  worry-I’m  out  of  whistles.-WCO 
Joseph  Waskin,  Butler  County. 

Like  riding  a bike 

As  a high  school  student  I fly-fished  for 
trout  as  if  it  were  a disease.  For  a multi- 
tude of  reasons,  none  of  them  good  ones, 
I’ve  strayed  over  the  years,  even  more  so 
since  joining  the  ranks  of  Waterways  Con- 
servation Officers  14  years  ago.  Last  year 
at  the  bothersome  insistence  of  avid  an- 
gler Jon  Witwer,  I finally  got  back  on  the 
water.  I used  his  rod,  his  dry  flies  and  his 
boots.  Only  the  license  belonged  to  me. 
We  fished  Penns  Creek  during  the  sulphur 
hatch  for  a mere  hour  one  evening.  I landed 
and  released  eight  wild  brown  trout  that 
were  10  inches  to  15  inches  in  length.  It 
was  sort  of  like  getting  back  on  a bicycle 
after  so  many  years-one  wonders  why  you 
haven’t  done  it  for  so  long  and  it  doesn’t 
take  much  to  regain  your  skills.  If  you  know 
someone  who  has  strayed  from  the  sport, 
help  them  back.  You  will  both  be  glad  for 
it!- WCO  Brian  B.  Burger,  Centre  County. 

You  can  fish,  too,  but  there’s 
rings  attached 

Whether  it  is  for  the  solitude  or  the 
scenery,  or  the  fish  always  seem  to  bite,  we 
all  have  favorite  places  to  go  fishing.  Re- 
cently, a young  man  took  his  girlfriend  to 
one  of  these  places  on  Muddy  Creek  to  try 
and  teach  her  the  art  of  fly  fishing.  They 
tried  the  various  streamer  patterns  that 
usually  work  well  in  this  stream.  After  a 
couple  of  hours  without  a strike,  boredom 
began  creeping  in.  He  told  her  before  they 
left  he  wanted  to  tie  on  a real  gem  he  re- 
cently purchased.  It  was  a unique  pattern, 
handcrafted  with  the  finest  materials  avail- 
able. The  presentation  was  flawless  and 
instantly  he  caught  the  prize  of  a lifetime. 
The  engagement  ring  fit  her  finger  per- 
fectly. She  thought  it  was  a keeper,  too, 
and  didn’t  throw  it  back.  WCO  Lee  Creyer, 
S.  York  District. 
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Eleven-year-old  Andrew  Wagner, 
Lykens,  was  fishing  the  Susquehanna 
River  last  June  when  he  hooked  this 
nice  channel  catfsh. 


Frank  Cacciatore,  Bethlehem,  shows 
the  21  y 2-inch,  4-pound,  7-ounce 
largemouth  bass  he  caught  at 
Nockamixon  State  Park  Lake.  The 
fish  was  one  of  24  bass  he  caught  last 
fall  at  Nockamixon.  “Bass  fishing  this 
fall  at  Nockamixon  was  the  best  in 
years,  ” he  says. 


PLAY  members  Mike  (above)  and Jake 
(below)  Vera,  ages  6 and  3,  show  their 
first  fsh,  caught  in  Pennypack  Creek 
last  August.  Nice  fsh,  guys! 


Christi  Vacarro  and  Rory  Dean  caught 
this  18-inch  channel  catfsh  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  last  summer.  They 
released  the  fsh  after  the  picture  was 
taken. 
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Kevin  Corbin,  age  13,  shows  the 
6 pound,  5-ounce  rainbow  trout  he 
caught  that  earned  him  a Junior 
Angler’s  Award.  The  fsh  was  24. 25 
inches  long.  Kevin  caught  the  trout  last 
October  in  Muddy  Creek,  York  County. 


Billy  Yates  shows  the  four-pound,  22- 
inch  largemouth  bass  he  caught  last 
summer  in  Gem  Lake,  Tioga  County. 


Bill  Sarvas,  California,  PA,  shows  the 
10-pound,  34-inch  tiger  musky  he 
caught  last  fall  on  4-pound-test  line. 
The  musky  took  chicken  liver  suspended 
below  a bobber!  Josh  Redmond,  also 
measuringabout  34  inches  and  Bill's 
neighbor,  checked  out  the  fsh  and  was 
included  in  the  picture. 


Marty  Holmes  caught  this  1 0-pound, 
28  inch  walleye  above  the  Tionesta 
bridge  in  the  Allegheny  River  last 
October.  The  walleye  took  a jig-and- 
minnow  combination. 


Last July,  Matthew  Hricko,  Pittsburgh, 
caught  this  23  inch  carp  at  Slippery 
Rock  Creek,  Butler  County. 


Shane  Murphy,  age  7,  hoists  his  first 
sheepshead,  a 7-pounder  he  caught 
in  the  Allegheny  River  near  Tionesta. 
On  the  same  trip,  Shane  also  caught 
a 1 5-inch  small  mouth  bass.  Grandpa 
and  fshing  partner  Dennis  Reighard 
caught  the  memory  to  last  a lifetime 
on  film. 


Amanda  Arce,  age  7 , caught  this 
18  y 2-inch  smallmouth  bass  in  the 
Allegheny  River  while  fshing  with  her 
father  last  November.  Her  dad 
released  the  fsh  after  taking  the 
picture. 
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1 997  Deputy  Waterways 
Conservation  Officers 
of  the  Year 

by  Thomas  Kamerzel 

Deputy  Waterways  Conservation  Officers 
(DWCOs)  perform  specialized  law  enforce- 
ment work  in  fisheries  conservation  and 
watercraft  safety.  Officers  work  long,  varied 
hours  including  holidays  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  and  terrain.  They  receive  a small 
allowance  for  some  of  their  expenses,  but 
they  are  not  otherwise  monetarily  compen- 
sated for  their  work.  Guy  Bowersox,  As- 
sistant to  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Law 
Enforcement,  suggested  the  award  idea,  and 
DWCOs  were  recognized  in  their  respec- 
tive regions  with  annual  awards  presenta- 
tions for  the  first  time  in  1997. 

DWCOs  are  nominated  by  any  full-time 
officer  or  deputy.  Nominations  are  re- 
viewed and  evaluated  by  regional  law  en- 
forcement and  fisheries  staff.  DWCOs  are 
awarded  attractive  plaques  for  their  dedi- 
cation and  hard  work.  The  award  also 
carries  the  distinction  of  knowing  that 
officers  were  chosen  by  their  peers.  Re- 
gional Managers  presented  the  awards  at 
each  region’s  annual  spring  deputy  meeting. 


Northwest  Region 

Donald  E.  Christy, 

Mercer  County 

Regional  Manager  Gary  Deiger  (left) 
presented  the  “Northwest  Deputy  Water- 
ways Conservation  Officer  of  the  Year” 
award  to  Donald  E.  Christy.  Don  has  been 
a deputy  officer  since  1 992.  Lie  is  married 
and  has  two  sons  and  a daughter.  He  is 
employed  at  Warren  Consolidated  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  as  a quality  control  systems 
engineer.  Don  has  dedicated  many  hours 
to  the  deputy  program  and  has  driven  many 
miles  to  patrol  and  educate.  In  addition 
to  fish  and  boat  law  activities,  he  has 


Southwest  Region 

Michael  Nardecchia, 

Cambria  County 

Regional  Manager  Tony  Murawski 
(right)  presented  the  “Southwest  Deputy 
Waterways  Conservation  Officer  of  the 
Year”  award  to  Michael  Nardecchia.  Mike 
has  been  a deputy  officer  for  three  years. 
Mike  is  married  with  two  children  and  two 
grandchildren.  He  is  very  active  in  the 
Johnstown  community.  Mike  is  very  effec- 
tive in  dealing  with  the  public  in  a profes- 
sional and  helpful  manner  and  is  a valuable 
asset  to  the  Southwest  Region  deputy  corps. 
Mike  has  been  able  to  take  charge  of  the 
Cambria  County  district  in  the  absence  of 
the  district  officer  and  carry  on  special  en- 
forcement details,  programs,  and  other 
events.  Mike  has  been  quite  active  in  various 
fishing  and  boating  education  programs 
in  the  district  and  has  devoted  many  hours 
to  law  enforcement  activities. 


Northeast  Region 

William  Kropa, 

Wyoming/E.  Sullivan  Counties 

Regional  Manager  Kerry  Messerle  (left) 


deputy  officer  since  1986.  He  actively 
patrols  the  area  waterways  and  conducts 
many  hours  of  patrol  at  Lake  Nockamixon, 


Southeast  Region 
Richard  Babb,  Bucks  County 

Regional  Manager  Jeffrey  Bridi  (right) 
presented  the  “Southeast  Deputy  Water- 
ways Conservation  Officer  of  the  Year” 
award  to  Richard  Babb.  Dick  has  been  a 


NORTHWEST 

• 

NORTHCENTRAL 

NORTHEAST 

SOUTHEAST 


presented  the  “Northeast  Deputy  Water- 
ways Conservation  Officer  of  the  Year” 
award  to  William  Kropa.  Bill  has  been  a 
deputy  officer  since  1995.  Bill  is  married 
to  Jeanne,  who  is  also  a DWCO.  He  is  es- 
pecially active  in  boating  education  and 
enforcement,  often  using  his  own  personal 
watercraft  to  patrol.  He  used  a civic  grant 
award  he  received  from  his  employer  to 
purchase  boating  education  materials.  Bill 
is  also  a first  aid  and  CPR  instructor. 


worked  on  many  illegal  trash  dumping 
cases  and  conducted  a kid’s  fishing  day, 
several  basic  boating  classes,  and  a basic 
water  safety  class. 
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a state  park  lake  in  Bucks  County  that 
receives  high  recreational  usage.  He  has 
represented  the  Commission  well  with  his 
professional  approach  to  his  duties. 


Northcentral  Region 
Robert  E.  Davy,  Centre  County 

Regional  Manager  Paul  Swanson  (left) 
presented  the  “Northcentral  Deputy  Wa- 
terways Conservation  Officer  of  the  Year” 
award  to  Robert  Davy.  Bob  has  served  as 


a deputy  officer  in  the  Northcentral  Re- 
gion since  1976.  He  is  married,  and  is  a 
retired  elementary  school  principal.  Bob 
has  had  many  accomplishments  as  a deputy 
including  participation  in  envirothons, 
youth  field  days,  career  days,  and  camp 
cadet  programs.  He  is  also  a basic  boat- 
ing instructor.  Bob  also  puts  in  many  hours 
assisting  in  fish  stocking,  fish  and  boat  law 
enforcement,  and  general  duties  at  the 
Northcentral  Region  office. 


Southcentral  Region 
John  D.  Horton, 

Huntingdon  County 

Regional  Manager  Larry  Boor  (right) 
presented  the  “Southcentral  Deputy 
Waterways  Conservation  Officer  of  the 
Year”  award  to  John  Horton.  John  has 


served  as  a deputy  officer  for  22  years.  He 
has  been  an  asset  to  the  Commission  and 


has  put  in  many  hours  and  miles  in  vari- 
ous areas  including  extensive  fish  and  boat 
law  enforcement  patrol,  assisting  in  fish 
stocking,  maintaining  patrol  boats,  and 
educational  programs.  John  “works”  the 
Raystown  Lake  area  extensively  and  has 
provided  educational  programs  at  the 
complex  and  participated  in  county 
envirothons.  John  has  received  a Commis- 
sion “Letter  of  Commendation”  for  admin- 
istering CPR  when  needed. 


WCO  Leon  E.  Creyer, 
Officer  of  the  Year 

WCO  Leon  E.  Creyer,  Jr.,  was  named 
1997  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Officer 
of  the  Year  during  the  Northeast  Fish 
& Wildlife  Conference,  held  last  May 
in  Camp  Hill. 

WCO  Creyer  is  42  years  old.  Af- 
ter graduation  from  the  H.R. 
Stackhouse  Training  School  in  1993, 
he  was  assigned  to  the  Southern  York 
County  District,  where  he  and  his  wife 
JoAnne  live. 

Before  becoming  a WCO,  Creyer  was 
employed  by  Bethlehem  Steel  and 
served  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission 
as  a DWCO  in  Northampton  County. 
He  earned  a degree  in  business  admin- 
istration at  Northampton  Community 
College.  In  addition  to  his  other  du- 
ties, Creyer  helps  train  other  officers 
as  an  instructor  in  CPR  and  first  aid. 

In  his  spare  time,  Creyer  enjoys  pho- 
tography, woodworking,  and  archery. 


WCO  Leon  Creyer  (left)  received  the 
1997  Commission  Officer  of  the  Year 
Award  from  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcment 
Director  Ed  Manhart. 


Manhart  Receives  Lifetime 
Membership  Plaque 

Richard  Fagan  (right)  Past  President  of 
the  Northeast  Conservation  Law  Enforce- 
ment Chiefs  Association,  presented  Edward 
Manhart,  Director,  Commission  Bureau 
of  Law  Enforcement,  with  his  Lifetime 
Membership  plaque  at  the  recent  North- 
east Fish  & Wildlife  Conference  at  Camp 
Hill.  Ed  has  been  a member  of  the  Chiefs 
Association  for  over  20  years,  and  is  a past 
president  of  that  organization.  Over  the 
years  Ed  has  been  instrumental  in  address- 
ing the  conservation  law  enforcement  is- 
sues concerning  the  northeast  states. 
Through  his  efforts  the  public  has  come 
to  understand  and  respect  the  importance 
of  conservation  law  enforcement  in  pro- 
tecting our  valuable  natural  resources. 


Ed  Bordas  Memorial  Fund 

Erie  angler  Edward  W.  Bordas  was 
known  to  many  anglers  as  “Steel-Ed- 
Bordas.”  He  was  an  avid  angler,  fly  tier, 
artist,  inventor,  and  retired  teacher.  Since 
he  first  began  fishing  for  steelhead,  Ed  was 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Erie  County'  3- 
C-U  organization.  This  group  formed  in 
1966  by  combining  four  small,  local  trout 
and  conservation  clubs.  Since  then,  the 
club  has  stocked  more  than  two  million 
steelhead  in  Lake  Erie.  Ed  Bordas  helped 
this  group  in  every  way  possible.  He  died 
in  1996. 

Many  of  his  friends  were  interested  in 
establishing  a special  memorial  fund.  The 
3-C-U  Club  has  planned  to  build  a new  race- 
way and  name  it  for  Ed  in  his  memory. 
Those  interested  in  contributing  should 
contact:  Bordas  Memorial,  615  Broadway, 
Rockwood,  PA  15557;  phone:  814-926-2676. 
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Anglers  Currents 

Call  for  Nominations:  Ralph  W.  Abele  Conservation  Heritage  Award 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Com- 
mission is  seeking  nominations  for  the 
1998  Ralph  W.  Abele  Conservation  Heri- 
tage Award.  The  deadline  for  nominations 
is  August  17, 1998.  The  award  will  be  pre- 
sented at  an  appropriate  ceremony  in  the 
fall  of  1998. 


The  Ralph  W.  Abele  Conservation  Heri- 
tage Award  is  the  highest  recognition  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission 
can  confer  on  persons  who  distinguish 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  conservation. 
The  Commission  established  the  Abele 
Award  to  recognize  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 
who  have  made  outstanding  contributions 


to  the  protection,  conservation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  aquatic  resources  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  award  serves  as  a me- 
morial to  Ralph  Abele  for  his  steadfast  and 
courageous  work  in  protecting  and  con- 
serving our  natural  resources. 

Past  Abele  Award  winners  were:  Ken 
Sink,  Dr.  Maurice  Goddard,  Lenny  Green, 
Dr.  William  Kodrich,  Robert  W. 
McCullough,  Jr.,  and  Peter  Duncan. 

The  Abele  Award  is  presented  to  a Penn- 
sylvanian who  has  dedicated  his  or  her  time 
and  energy  to  the  conservation  of  the  state’s 
natural  resources,  specifically  the  aquatic 
resources,  through  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing accomplishments: 

Personally  invested  heavily  in  the  long- 
term education  of  Pennsylvania’s  youth  on 
conservation  issues  vital  to  an  improved 
aquatic  environment. 

Put  at  risk  one’s  person  and  livelihood 
to  undertake  public  activities  and  positions 
on  behalf  of  improving  and  protecting  the 
aquatic  resources  of  Pennsylvania. 

Led  a regional  or  statewide  environ- 
mental effort  that  has  been  recognized  for 
its  duration  and  success  in  protecting  and 
enhancing  the  aquatic  resources  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Played  a leading  role  in  reclaiming  and 
enhancing  a major  significant  natural  wa- 
ter resource  within  the  Commonwealth. 

Led  an  effort  to  pass  major  environ- 
mental legislation  for  the  protection,  con- 
servation and  enhancement  of  the  natural 
environment  of  Pennsylvania. 

Brought  national  recognition  to  Penn- 
sylvania through  personal  activities,  actions 
and  contributions  to  the  aquatic  resources. 

Employees  and  active  Commissioners 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Com- 
mission are  not  eligible  for  this  award,  but 
they  are  encouraged  to  submit  nomina- 
tions. 

Nominations  may  be  sent  to  Dennis 
Guise,  Deputy  Executive  Director/Chief 
Counsel,  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Com- 
mission, P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17106-7000,  by  no  later  than  August  17, 
1998.  The  nominations  should  describe, 
in  a maximum  of  three  typewritten  pages, 
the  following:  Biographical  information, 
how  the  nominee  meets  the  categories  for 
recognition,  specific  accomplishments  of 
the  nominee,  past  recognitions  of  the 
nominee,  affiliations  of  the  nominee,  and 
additional  information  to  warrant  award 
of  this  honor. 


Tri&hiri  from  the  Kitchen 

fish  in  Afononb  Sauce.  by  Susan  Kane 


4 fish  fillets 

2 tablespoons  lime  juice 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
‘/2-cup  blanched  almonds 

1 cup  sour  cream 

2 tablespoons  grated  Parmesan  cheese 
‘/4-cup  butter 

‘/2-cup  mozzarella  cheese 
‘/4-cup  flaked  almonds 

This  recipe  is  easy  to  prepare  and  tastes  great. 
Any  white-fleshed  fish  works  well,  especially 
northern  pike,  walleyes,  and  yellow  perch. 

Place  the  fish  in  a single  layer  in  a shallow 
glass  dish.  Sprinkle  with  lime  juice,  salt,  and 
pepper.  Cover  and  refrigerate  for  one  hour, 
turning  once  during  this  time. 

Chop  the  blanched  almonds  finely.  Add 
sour  cream  and  Parmesan  cheese,  and  mix  well. 

Heat  the  butter  in  a frying  pan  and  add  fish 
in  batches.  Cook  quickly  on  both  sides  un- 
til browned.  Put  fish  in  a shallow  baking  pan. 

Spread  the  cheese  mixture  over  the  fish.  Top 
with  grated  mozzarella  cheese  and  flaked  al- 
monds. Bake  uncovered  in  a 350-degree  oven 
for  15  to  20  minutes  until  browned.  If  desired, 
sprinkle  with  paprika.  Serves  four. 


Try  This  Fish  Stew! 

2 pounds  walleye  fillets 

3 cups  diced  potatoes 

1 cup  onion  rings 

2 celery  stalks 

in  ‘/2-inch  slices 
2 carrots  in  ‘/4-inch  slices 

1 can  chopped  tomatoes 

4 cups  boiling  water 
‘/  cup  butter 

2 tablespoons  steak  sauce 
1 teaspoon  salt 

‘/  teaspoon  pepper 

Coarsely  dice  the  fish  fillets 
and  place  in  a large  pot  or  kettle. 
Add  all  other  ingredients  and  mix 
well.  Bring  to  a boil,  and  then 
reduce  heat.  Cover  and  simmer 
for  40  minutespr  until  vegetables 
are  tender. 
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Wyomissing  Creek  Stream  Improvement  Project 


A joint  effort  by  several  conservation 
agencies  and  the  Juvenile  Probation  offices 
of  Berks  and  Lancaster  counties  has  re- 
sulted in  improved  water  quality  and 
stream  enhancement  ofWyomissing  Creek, 
Berks  County.  The  program  began  in  a 
1996  Wild  Trout  Workshop,  held  to  iden- 
tify, protect,  and  improve  Berks  County 
wild  trout  streams.  Funding  was  provided 
by  a $297,000  grant  from  the  William  Penn 

The  mission  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  to 
provide  fishing  and  boating 
opportunities  through  the 
protection  and  management 
of  aquatic  resources. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Peter  A.  Colangelo,  Executive  Director 
Dennis  T.  Guise, 

Deputy  Executive  Director/  Chief  Counsel 
Laurie  Shepler,  Assistant  Counsel 
K.  Ron  Weis,  Project  Planner 
John  Arway,  Division  of  Environmental  Services 
Joseph  A.  Greene,  Legislative  Liaison 
Louis  C.  Kauffman,  Jr.,  Personnel 
Tom  Ford,  Resources  Planning  Coordinator 
Dan  Tredinnick,  Press  Secretary 

COMPTROLLER 

Ross  E.  Starner 

BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

7 17-657-4522 

Wasyl  James  Polischuk,  Jr.,  Director 
Tom  E.  Thomas,  Information  Systems 
Brian  Barner,  Federal  Aid/Grants 
Mary  Stine,  Fishing  Licenses  and  Boat  Registrations 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 

814-359-5100 
Delano  Graff,  Director 
Rickalon  L.  Hoopes,  Division  of  Research 
Richard  A.  Snyder,  Division  of  Fisheries  Management 
Dennis  C.  Ricker,  Division  of  Trout  Production 
Martin  T.  Marcinko, 

Division  ofWarm/Coolwater  Fish  Production 

BUREAU  OF  ENGINEERING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

814-359-5100 

James  Young,  P.E.,  Director 
James  I.  Waite, 

Division  of  Construction  and  Maintenance 
Bernard  J.  Kiesnoski,  Property  Services 
Richard  Mulfinger,  P.E., 

Fishing  & Boating  Facilities  Design 
David  Bumann,  P.E.,  Engineering 

BUREAU  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

717-657-4542 

Edward  W.  Manhart,  Director 
Tom  Kamerzel,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
Guy  A.  Bowersox,  Assistant  to  the  Director 

BUREAU  OF  BOATING  AND  EDUCATION 

717-657-4540 
John  Simmons,  Director 
Dan  Martin,  Boating  Safety  Program 
Carl  Richardson,  Aquatic  Resource  Program 
Art  Michaels,  Publications 
Ted  R.  Walke,  Graphic  Services 

PFBC  World  Wide  Web  Site: 

http://www.fish.state.pa.us 


Foundation  and  a $ 10,000  donation  from 
the  Tulpehocken  Chapter  of  Trout  Un- 
limited. 

According  to  Leonard  Good,  Resource 
Management  Director  of  TU’s  Tulpe- 
hocken Chapter,  some  four  miles  of 
Wyomissing  Creek  were  included  in  the 
first  of  the  three-year  project.  The  work 
includes  litter  clean-up,  and  placement 
of  rock  and  log  deflectors,  bank  stabi- 


lization, and  willow  shrub  and  tree  seed- 
ling plantings. 

Members  ofTU,  the  Berks  County  Con- 
servancy, Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Berks 
County  Conservation  District,  and  the  Ju- 
venile Probation  offices  provided  on-site 
work.  Donated  materials  were  provided 
by  Kinsley  Construction  of  York  (65  tons 
of  rock),  and  machinery  use  was  donated 
by  Cumru  Township,  Berks  County. 


Angler's  Notebook  icy  Szth  Ca.we'ffl 


popper 


Topwater  lures  work 
well  right  now  for  bass 
early  in  the  morning,  in 
the  evening,  and  at 
night.  Try  poppers,  also 
called  “chuggers,”  prop 
baits,  stick  baits,  and 

twitch  baits.  A popper  has  a cupped  face.  Twitch  it  on  the  retrieve  to  make 
splashing  and  popping  sounds.  Prop  baits  have  small  propellers  at  one  or 
both  ends.  They  simulate  the  sound  of  splashing  baitfish.  Use  a steady  or 
twitched  retrieve.  Stick  baits  are  long,  minnow-shaped  plugs.  They’re  not 
really  surface  lures,  but  if  you  retrieve  them  slowly,  they  move  across  the 
water’s  surface.  A twitch  bait  looks  like  a stick  bait,  but  has  no  lip.  Fish  it 
with  a steady  but  twitched  retrieve-this  is  what’s  called  “walking  the  dog.” 

It’s  probably  safe  to  say  that  no  other  natural  smallmouth  bass  bait  tops  the 
hellgrammite.  The  larval  stage  of  the  dobson  fly,  this  aquatic  insect  can  be 
found  in  many  of  the  Commonwealth’s  rivers  and  streams.  They’re  easy  to 
collect  and  find,  and  best  of  all,  smallmouth  bass  love  them.  An  active  bass 
will  rarely  turn  one  down. 

Lead-headed  jigs  can  be 
excellent  for  catching  catfish. 

They  can  be  worked  easily 
along  the  bottom.  Their  ac- 
tion is  similar  to  that  of  a 
crayfish,  a favorite  catfish 
food.  For  best  results,  attach 
a minnow,  worm  or  even  a 
piece  of  chicken  liver  to  the 
jig.  With  this  combination, 
you  have  all  the  senses  cov- 
ered; they  can  hear  the  jig 
bouncing  off  the  bottom,  they  can  see  it  wavering  through  the  water,  and 
they  can  smell  the  tipped  hook.  As  an  added  bonus,  you  might  also  catch  a 
bass  or  walleye  with  this  rig. 

Spinning  equipment  is  the  most  versatile  fishing  setup,  especially  in  Penn- 
sylvania where  small-size  to  medium-size  waters  are  the  rule.  One  of  the  ma- 
jor nuisances  of  spinning  equipment  is  that  loops  tend  to  develop  in  the  reel 
spool.  Keeping  these  bothersome  loops  at  bay  can  be  prevented  by  doing 
three  things.  First,  be  sure  your  line  diameter  isn’t  too  big  for  your  reel.  Most 
reels  have  a recommended  line  range  printed  on  the  spool  or  on  the 
manufacturer’s  box.  Second,  be  sure  to  load  the  line  with  its  natural  coil;  if 
not,  you’ll  have  a “reel”  mess.  And  third,  before  you  retrieve  your  line  out  on 
the  water,  give  the  rod  a quick  jerk  to  tighten  up  the  line. 

illustration-  Ted  Walke 
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meet  the 

Atlantic  States 
Marine  Fisheries 

Commission  by  Fred  Rice 

The  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries  Com- 
mission (ASMFC)  was  formed  by  the  15  At- 
lantic Coast  states  almost  60  years  ago  to 
assist  in  managing  and  conserving  their 
shared  coastal  fishery  resources.  With  the 
recognition  that  fish  do  not  adhere  to  politi- 
cal boundaries,  the  states  formed  an  inter- 
state compact,  which  was  approved  by  the 
U.  S.  Congress  and  signed  into  law  in  1942  by 
the  President.  The  states  have  found  that 
their  mutual  interest  in  sustaining  healthy 
coastal  fishery  resources  is  best  achieved  by 
working  cooperatively,  in  collaboration  with 
the  federal  government.  Through  this  ap- 
proach, the  states  uphold  their  collective 
fisheries  management  responsibilities  in  a 
cost-effective,  timely,  and  responsive  fashion. 

States  are  represented  on  the  Commission 
by  three  commissioners,  including  the  direc- 
tor for  the  state’s  marine  fisheries  manage- 
ment agency,  a state  legislator,  and  an 
individual  representing  fishery  interest,  ap- 
pointed by  the  state  governor.  The  commis- 
sioners for  Pennsylvania  are  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Executive 
Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo,  Representative  Jeffrey  Coy,  and  me. 
These  Commissioners  participate  in  deliberations  in  the 
Commission’s  five  main  policy  areas:  interstate  fisheries  man- 
agement, research  and  statistics,  habitat  conservation,  recre- 
ational fisheries,  and  law  enforcement. 

Through  the  Interstate  Fisheries  Management  Program,  com- 
missioners prepare  fishery  management  plans  to  address  the 
conservation  needs  and  socioeconomic  concerns  of  Atlantic 
Coast  fisheries.  In  January  1994,  as  a result  of  its  success  in  the 
management  and  conservation  of  Atlantic  striped  bass  stock,  the 
Commission  became  responsible  for  developing  and  implement- 
ing fishery  management  programs  for  all  Atlantic  Coast 
interjurisdictional  fisheries  under  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Fisheries 
Management  Act.  Pennsylvania  species  regulated  under  this 
program  include  Atlantic  sturgeon,  American  shad,  river  her- 
ring, and  striped  bass. 

Accurate  and  timely  fisheries  data  is  critical  for  effective  fish- 
eries management.  The  Commission’s  Research  and  Statistics 
Program  works  to  ensure  that  the  best  scientific  information 
available  is  incorporated  into  the  Commission’s  fishery  manage- 
ment plans.  This  program  also  works  to  coordinate  state  and 
federal  fisheries  information  programs  so  that  the  data  collected 
can  be  used  on  a coastwide  basis. 

An  important  objective  of  the  Commission  is  to  conserve  and 
improve  marine  fish  habitat.  Healthy  fish  habitat  is  a vital  pre- 
cursor to  healthy  fish  stocks.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
Commission’s  Habitat  Program  encompasses  both  public  educa- 
tion and  policy  development. 


The  Commission’s  Sport  Fish  Restora- 
tion Program  is  aimed  at  improving  fish- 
ery conservation  and  recreational  fishing 
opportunities  for  Atlantic  Coast  anglers. 

Through  this  program,  the  Commission 
provides  liaison  between  state  and  fed- 
eral agencies  and  non-government  orga- 
nizations to  promote  interstate  and 
state/federal  cooperation  on  marine  rec- 
reational fisheries  programs. 

The  Commission’s  Law  Enforcement  Pro- 
gram assists  the  states  in  coordinating  their 
law  enforcement  efforts  through  data  ex- 
change and  problem  identification.  The 
program’s  primary  objective  is  to  ensure  that 
the  law  enforcement  provisions  of  the 
Commission’s  fishery  management  plans  are 
adequate. 

Pennsylvania  is  also  represented  on  indi- 
vidual species  management  boards,  includ- 
ing striped  bass,  shad  and  river  herring,  and 
American  eel.  The  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
also  has  representatives  on  the  Technical 
Committee  for  each  species.  The  boards  and 
technical  committees  work  together  to  for- 
mulate and  review  management  plans  for 
each  species. 

At  the  recent  ASMFC  meeting  in  Hershey, 
the  Pennsylvania  commissioners  expressed 
great  concern  for  the  conservation  of  the 
striped  bass  and  the  Atlantic  sturgeon.  With 
proper  coastal  and  bay  management  of  these 
species,  we  believe  that  sturgeon,  shad  and 
striped  bass  fishing  in  the  Delaware  River 
and  estuary  can  be  improved  immediately  and  that  trophy 
shad  fishing  is  a possibility  on  the  Susquehanna  in  four  to 
six  years. 

The  Shad  Restoration  Project  on  the  Susquehanna  is  the 
largest  such  project  in  the  world.  ASMFC  is  deeply  grateful 
for  the  many  organizations  and  energy  companies  that  have 
contributed  to  the  project. 

A vital  issue  came  out  of  the  Hershey  meeting  that  is  impor- 
tant to  all  of  us.  The  ASMFC  Executive  Committee  consid- 
ered the  need  to  improve  its  outreach  to  state  legislatures 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  so  that  they  will  be  better  able  to 
communicate  issues  and  concerns  in  the  next  few  years. 

It  is  clear  that  the  landscape  is  changing.  The  cooperative 
interstate  fisheries  conservation  and  management  program  is 
beginning  to  show  positive  benefits  in  many  areas.  But  we 
have  learned  that  nothing  creates  controversy  in  this  business 
like  success.  In  addition,  some  very  difficult  problem  fisher- 
ies, such  as,  shad,  lobster,  herring,  weakfish,  fluke,  bluefish 
and  red  drum,  are  likely  to  register  on  many  more  radar 
screens  as  fisheries  management  programs  continue  to  evolve 
and  focus  on  the  long-term  benefits  of  conservation  as  much 
as  the  short-term  costs.  It  is  also  important  to  remember  that 
our  partners  in  the  federal  government  are  going  to  have  to 
deal  with  much  tougher  standards  for  their  fisheries  deci- 
sions, which  will  add  further  spice  to  fisheries  policy  debates 
over  the  next  few  years.  Q 

Fred  Rice  is  a Pennsylvania  Commissioner  of  the  Atlantic  States 
Marine  Fisheries  Commission. 
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Enhancing  Fishing  and  Boating  in  Pennsylvania: 
Strategies  for  the  list  Century 


The  Commission  embarked  on  a concerted  strategic  planning 

process  in  the  early  1990s.  A draft  strategic  plan,  organized  around 
resource  categories  (that  is,  large  rivers,  lakes  and  ponds, 
warmwater  streams,  and  so  forth),  was  developed  and  printed 
in  draft  form  in  1995.  We  then  developed  a more  concise  public 
version  of  this  plan  and  used  it  to  solicit  public  input  on  Com- 
mission direction. 

The  Commission  has  made  substantial  efforts  to  gather  public 
input  during  the  planning  process.  In  1996  and  1997,  we  held 
a series  of  nine  roundtable  meetings  with  the  Commonwealth’s 
anglers  and  boaters.  We  used  public 
surveys  to  make  statistically  valid 
assessments  of  angler  and  boater 
opinions.  Issue-oriented  work- 
groups have  also  been  used  to  gather 
opinions  and  guide  policy  develop- 
ment on  specific  topics.  After  this 
initial  public  input  process,  the 
Commission  developed  a revised 
draft  version  of  the  strategic  plan 
that  integrates  volumes  of  informa- 
tion and  customer  input  into  a con- 
cise document. 

The  new  version  of  the  plan  is 
significantly  shorter  than  previous 
versions.  In  about  20  pages,  it  suc- 
cinctly outlines  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  the  Commission 
faces  in  the  coming  century.  It  also 
outlines  management  policies  and 
strategies  the  Commission  will  use 
to  capitalize  on  these  opportunities. 

This  document  will  provide  focus 
for  the  agency’s  efforts  in  the  2 1st 
century.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
this  plan  does  not  discard  past  ef- 
forts. Instead,  it  represents  the  cul- 
mination of  a long  process.  The 
fundamental  difference  between 
this  version  and  previous  versions 
is  that  the  issues  have  been  recast 
along  program  lines. 

At  their  July  meeting,  the  Com- 
missioners voted  to  disseminate  the 
final  draft  plan  to  the  general  public. 

The  Commission  will  accept  public 
comment  on  the  plan  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1998.  Staff  will  review  the 


comments  and  recommend  final  adjustments  to  the  document. 
We  hope  that  the  Commissioners  will  consider  final  approval 
of  the  strategic  plan  at  their  fall  Commission  meeting. 

Designed  to  be  a “customer  friendly”  document,  we  believe 
the  strategic  plan  quickly  and  effectively  communicates  who  the 
Commission  is,  what  our  mandates  are,  the  challenges  the  Com- 
mission faces,  and  where  the  Commission  is  going.  The  docu- 
ment follows  the  framework  provided  by  the  Commission’s 
legislative  mandates,  mission  and  goals. 

If  you  want  to  review  the  plan,  you  can  request  a copy  by  mail 

or  find  it  on  our  web  site  at 
www.fish.state.pa.us.  If  you  take 
the  time  to  review  the  document, 
you  will  find  that  the  cornerstone 
theme  for  the  Commission  is 
resource  stewardship,  as  reflected 
in  the  new  Conserve  2000 
program  the  Commission  will 
launch.  This  program  will 
promote  resource  conservation 
and  foster  the  partnerships 
necessary  to  protect  and  enhance 
our  aquatic  resources.  The  other 
important  themes  are  partner- 
ships and  funding.  Fishing  and 
boating  opportunities  for  today’s 
and  tomorrow’s  Pennsylvanians 
depend  on  clean  water  and  conser- 
vation of  our  aquatic  resources. 
Effective  partnerships  and 
adequate  funding  are  key  elements 
in  our  efforts  to  provide  fishing 
and  boating  opportunities. 

I encourage  you  to  review  the 
plan  and  provide  the  Commission 
with  comments.  I hope  you  find 
the  final  draft  strategic  plan  help- 
ful in  understanding  where  the 
agency  has  been  and  where  it  is  go- 
ing. While  the  challenges  are  many 
and  difficult,  the  opportunities  are 
exciting! 

Peter  A.  Colangelo 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & 

Boat  Commission 
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On  the  cover 

This  issue’s  cover  shows  Keith  Edwards  with  a 
nice  purebred  musky.  This  musky  would  be  a 
fine  catch  in  anyone’s  book.  The  Pennsylvania 
state  musky  record  is  a 54-pound,  3-ounce 
giant  that  was  caught  in  1924.  It  was  59  inches 
long.  This  record  still  stands.  Will  it  ever  be 
topped?  Check  out  the  complete  inside  story 
on  our  state’s  musky  record  on  page  20. 

Cover  photo  by  Art  Michaels. 
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Kelly-green  pickerel? 

Following  up  on  the  letter  in  the  “Mail” 
column  from  Jim  Miller  of  Tatamy  about 
the  blue  pickerel  (March/April  1998  issue), 
I had  a similar  experience  last  summer. 
Fishing  on  a private  lake  in  the  Poconos 
with  my  niece,  she  caught  a 22-inch  pick- 
erel that  seemed  in  good  health  except  for 
a very  bright-green  color  on  its  tongue, 
around  the  gills,  and  near  its  fins.  The 
green  color  was  quite  unnatural,  a Kelly- 
green,  almost  fluorescent.  As  in  Jim 
Miller’s  case,  when  I skinned  the  fish  at 
home,  the  flesh  was  green,  particularly 
near  the  backbone.  The  color  did  not  seem 
to  fade  at  any  time.  I discarded  the  fish. 
No  other  fishermen  who  regularly  fish  this 
lake  had  ever  heard  of  a pickerel  with  such 
abnormal  coloring.  While  not  blue  as  Jim 
Miller’s  fish  was,  I wonder  if  this  colora- 
tion possibly  is  caused  by  the  same  genetic 
deviation.  Thanks  for  any  additional  in- 
formation you  can  share  with  ns.-Robert 
W.  B.  Smith,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

Two  color  mutations  have  been  re- 
ported for  chain  pickerel  in  the  scientific 
literature.  One  is  a gray  variant  (lacking 
any  green  or  olive  color),  and  one  is  a blue 
variant  (lacking  any  yellow  or  golden 
color).  Both  are  described  in  the  book 
Inland  Fishes  of  New  York  State,  by  C.  Lavett 
Smith.  Others  may  exist  that  I am  not 
aware  of  or  that  have  not  been  reported. 
Certainly  we  observe  quite  wide  color  and 
shape  variations  in  many  fish  species  we 
handle  in  survey  operations.  The  green 
fluorescent  color  you  observed  would  not 
seem  an  unreasonable  color  mutant  as  you 
suggest. 

Regarding  the  low  incidence  of  obser- 
vation by  other  anglers,  the  blue  variant 
was  reported  to  occur  in  0.2  percent  of  the 
chain  pickerel  population  over  a six-year 
period,  as  cited  in  Inland  Fishes  of  New  York 
State.  Thus,  the  fact  that  other  anglers  have 


not  made  an  observation  is  not  necessarily 
unusual.  I have  an  inquiry  out  to  a col- 
league describing  what  you  observed 
(Kelly-green  variant).  If  I learn  more,  I 
will  pass  the  information  on  .-Robert 
Lorantas,  Fisheries  Biologist,  Warmwater  Unit. 

Generic  Emerger  comments 

I just  finished  reading  your  article  in 
the  March/April  issue  (“A  Generic 
Emerger,”  by  Chauncy  K.  Lively).  I have 
tied  flies  for  almost  40  years  and  have  been 
a trout  fisherman  for  more  than  50.  I have 
been  a fan  of  yours  for  a long  time. 

The  Generic  Emerger  looks  interesting. 
I have  long  been  jousting  with  the  prob- 
lem you  describe,  that  is,  how  to  make  the 
abdomen  of  the  emerger  penetrate  the 
surface  film  with  the  thorax  and  the 
emerging  wing  peeking  through  the  top. 
I recall  attending  a fishing  show  a year  or 
so  ago.  One  of  the  exhibitors  demon- 
strated an  emerger  he  had  tied  with  a wing 
of  CDC.  He  had  placed  the  fly  in  a glass 
of  water.  The  bottom  half  was  under  the 
water  and  the  top  half  was  on  top.  He 
seemed  pleased  with  the  fact  that  the  fly 
had  been  floating  that  way  for  five  hours 
until  I pointed  out  that  there  is  no  sur- 
face tension  in  a glass  of  water. 

I had  a particularly  difficult  time  during 
a fine  sulfur  hatch  on  the  Delaware  River 
last  June.  The  trout  were  on  the  emergers. 
I managed  to  catch  three,  but  the  way  the 
fish  were  working  I should  have  done 
much  better.  My  first  mistake  was  fish- 
ing upstream  to  the  risers.  I became  ex- 
asperated by  my  lack  of  success  and  was 
so  busy  changing  flies  that  I didn’t  take 
the  time  to  wade  out  and  walk  upstream 
to  where  I could  fish  down  and  across.  I 
guess  I’ll  never  learn. 

I was  at  the  vise  until  late  that  evening 
dressing  new  Sulfur  Emergers.  I finally 
came  up  with  a pattern  using  dark-brown 
marabou  fibers  for  the  trailing  shuck  and 
dubbing  the  marabou  halfway  up  the 
shank  to  further  imitate  the  shuck.  I fin- 
ished the  fly  with  a thorax  of  yellowish 
dubbing  and  a snowshoe  rabbit  wing 
case.  I assume  the  marabou  will  sink  once 
it’s  wet  and  that  the  rest  of  the  fly  will 
float.  The  trout,  as  usual,  will  be  the  fi- 
nal arbiters. 

Of  course,  I will  now  tie  some  Sulfur 
Emergers  using  your  design. 

I look  forward  to  further  fly  tying 
articles  from  you  .-James  E.  Sterns, 
Washingtonville,  NY. 


Thanks  for  your  interesting  letter.  You 
should  do  well  with  your  own  emerger 
pattern.  The  absorbency  of  marabou  makes 
it  a good  choice  to  submerge  the  fly’s 
abdomen. 

As  you  know,  some  furs  take  up  water 
more  readily  than  others,  and  certain  syn- 
thetic furs  have  a low  rate  of  absorbency. 
I like  to  use  a rather  full  dubbing  (but  not 
enough  to  make  the  body  appear  “fat”)  on 
even  the  smallest  emergers.  The  sponginess 
of  the  fur  lets  me  submerge  the  abdomen 
and  squeeze  water  into  it  between  my  fin- 
gertips. I’ve  also  thought  of  carrying  a small 
bottle  of  glycerine  for  that  purpose,  but  my 
already  overloaded  fly  vest  cries  out  in 
protest.  Maybe  next  year. 

I avoid  using  fine-wire  hooks  in  emergers 
because  extra  weight  at  the  bend  is  a plus. 
And  when  I fish  emergers,  I try  to  keep  false 
casts  to  a minimum  to  avoid  cracking 
moisture  from  the  fly.  Good  fishing!- 
Chauncy  K.  Lively.. 

Bass  size  limit  comments 

This  letter  is  about  the  15-inch  bass  size 
limit  which  has  been  in  effect  on  sections 
of  the  Susquehanna  andjuniata  rivers  for 
the  past  four  or  five  years.  Most  of  my  fish- 
ing has  been  done  on  the  Susquehanna 
River  between  Brunner’s  Island  and 
Saginaw,  about  three  miles  below  the  York 
Haven  Dam.  I fish  with  about  90  percent 
artificial  lures  between  June  15  to  the  end 
of  October. 

I am  a retired  accountant,  so  I kept 
records  of  bass  caught  since  I retired. 
Studying  this  record,  I have  several  obser- 
vations: 1)  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
15-inch  size  limit  is  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  larger  fish,  and  2)  we  are  catching 
more  smaller  fish. 

On  the  river  I have  also  noticed  that  the 
bass  is  the  predominant  fish.  There  is  a 
definite  decline  in  carp  and  other  rough  fish. 
The  channel  catfish  is  no  longer  plentiful 
as  it  was  a few  years  ago.  I have  caught  very 
few  sunfish,  rock  bass  or  fallfish. 

My  conclusion  on  this  subject  is  that  we 
should  go  to  the  12-inch  size  limit  and  have 
a better  balance  of  fish  populations  and 
possibly  larger  trophy  fish  -Merill  M.  Gross, 
Mount  Wolf,  PA. 

In  examining  the  table  of  catch  data  that 
you  provided,  I observed  that  the  percent- 
ages of  smallmouth  bass  that  were  1 1 inches 
and  longer  increased  substantially  after 
1994  and  then  remained  relatively  constant 
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from  1995  through  1997.  When  review- 
ing the  13-  and  14-inch  component  of  those 
catches,  I noted  a similar  trend.  It  was  only 
your  catches  of  smallmouth  bass  that  were 
15  inches  and  longer  that  did  not  improve. 

The  objective  of  the  Big  Bass  regulation 
program  that  was  implemented  on  the 
Susquehanna  in  1991  was  to  increase  the 
abundance  and  catch  of  bass  12.0  to  14.9 
inches  long.  Our  electrofishing  data  and 
your  catch  data  indicate  that  this  occurred 
in  the  area  where  you  fish.  Electrofishing 
data  shows  that  the  Big  Bass  regulations 
doubled  the  abundance  of  smallmouth 
bass  12  inches  and  longer  in  the  stretch 
of  river  between  York  Haven  Dam  and 
Route  30. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  electrofishing 
results  and  your  catch  records  support 
your  contention  that  there  was  not  an  in- 
crease in  the  abundance  of  smallmouth 
bass  15  inches  and  longer  in  this  reach. 
Improvement  in  the  abundance  of  15- 
inchers  and  longer  smallmouth  bass  was 
not  a Commission  objective  for  the 
Susquehanna  when  it  implemented  the  Big 
Bass  regulations,  although  such  improve- 
ment had  been  seen  in  many  of  the  Big  Bass 
lakes.  Assuming  that  the  habitat  for  15- 
inch  and  longer  bass  is  suitable,  angler 
harvest  and,  possibly,  natural  mortality 
limit  the  abundance  of  these  larger  fish. 
Growth  rates  are  rapid;  therefore,  over- 
population and  stunting  are  not  factors. 

Regarding  the  effect  of  the  smallmouth 
bass  population  on  other  species,  there 
has  not  been  a significant  increase  in  the 
overall  abundance  of  bass  between  York 
Haven  Dam  and  Route  30  as  a result  of 
the  Big  Bass  regulations.  In  our  13  years 
of  electrofishing  in  this  reach,  rock  bass, 
redbreasted  sunfish,  and  fallfish  were 
never  particularly  abundant,  and  in  fact, 
I would  have  always  characterized  their 
abundances  as  low.  From  some  notewor- 
thy recent  experiences,  I can  assure  you 
that  carp  are  abundant,  at  least  in  the 
Brunner  Island  and  Accomac  areas. 

Finally,  concerning  channel  catfish,  we 
have  not  noted  any  particular  change  in 
abundance,  but  our  electrofishing  tech- 
nique is  least  efficient  in  capturing  channel 
catfish  in  comparison  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned species;  therefore,  we  could  miss 
a change  in  catfish  abundance.  You  are 
the  only  angler  who  has  mentioned  a per- 
ceived decline  in  channel  catfish  abun- 
dance to  us.  If  your  observation  is  correct, 
I’m  sure  that  we  will  soon  hear  from  other 


anglers  who  have  made  similar  observa- 
tions, because  channel  catfish  angling  in 
the  Susquehanna  River  is  very  popular. 

Big  Bass  regulations  have  been  well- 
accepted  by  the  vast  majority  of 
Susquehanna  River  anglers.  With  the  fame 
that  the  river  has  gained  for  excellent 
smallmouth  bass  fishing  over  the  past 
decade,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  Com- 
mission would  reduce  the  size  limit  from 
15  inches  to  12  inches,  as  you  have  sug- 
gested. If  you  are  seeking  a better  oppor- 
tunity to  catch  larger  smallmouth  bass, 
then  I suggest  you  concentrate  your  angling 
efforts  between  Highspire,  Dauphin 
County,  and  New  Buffalo,  Perry  County. 
Electrofishing  results  have  shown  that 
there  are  better  populations  of  larger  bass 
in  that  stretch  of  the  river  .-Area  6 Fisher- 
ies Manager  Michael  Kaufmann. 

Untangling  a snake 

I have  subscribed  to  PA  Angler  and  now 
PA&B  for  many  years,  and  I always  look 
forward  to  each  issue.  I would  like  to  share 
with  you  an  experience  that  happened  to 
me  last  July  while  fishing  along  the  banks 
of  Wolf  Creek  in  Butler  County.  A fellow 
fisherman  stopped  me  and  asked  if  I had 
seen  the  dead  snake  hanging  in  the  tree 
across  the  creek.  I told  him  I had  not  seen 
it  but  he  could  show  me  where  it  is. 

The  snake  was  located  about  eight  feet 
up  a tree  completely  entangled  in  what 
appeared  to  be  a discarded  badminton  net. 
I climbed  up  the  bank  and  up  the  tree  to 
get  a better  look.  On  close  inspection,  I 
realized  that  the  snake  was  not  dead  but 


hopelessly  tangled.  I asked  my  girlfriend 
to  bring  me  a pair  of  small  scissors  I use 
for  trimming  monofilament  line.  First, 
I cut  the  net  loose  from  the  tree  and 
brought  it  down  to  ground  level.  Then  I 


held  the  snake  while  my 
girlfriend  very  carefully 
started  cutting  the  net  free 
from  the  snake’s  body.  It  was  twisted  so 
tightly  around  the  snake  that  it  was  nearly 
breaking  the  skin.  After  over  30  minutes 
of  very  careful  trimming,  we  freed  the 
snake. 

I put  the  snake  down  and  it  immedi- 
ately slithered  down  to  the  water’s  edge 
and  began  to  drink.  It  drank  for  nearly 
15  minutes  and  then  rested.  Shortly  af- 
terward it  went  up  the  creek  bank  and  into 
the  woods. 


I don’t  know  how  long  that  poor  snake 
was  stuck  in  that  net,  but  from  the  way 
it  drank,  I have  to  assume  that  it  was  en- 
tangled for  several  days  or  perhaps  a week 
or  more. 

It  appeared  no  worse  for  the  wear  even 
after  that  ordeal.  I am  not  sure  what  kind 
of  snake  it  was,  but  upon  arriving  home, 
I checked  my  “Snakes  of  PA”  wall  chart 
and  thought  perhaps  it  was  a northern 
water  snake  or  an  eastern  milk  snake.  I 
have  enclosed  a photo  of  me  holding  the 
snake  just  before  I released  it.  Perhaps 
you  can  help  me  identify  it.  If  you  look 
closely  at  the  lower  right-hand  portion 
of  the  photo,  you  can  see  the  black  net 
that  the  snake  was  caught  in.  The  net  is 
just  in  front  of  the  tree  roots. 

It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me  how  care- 
less some  people  are  with  their  trash  and 
discarded  items.  They  never  stop  and 
think  that  their  actions  could  take  the  life 
of  some  innocent  wild  creatur e.-Thomas 
E.  Walton,  Pittsburgh,  PA. 


Tom,  it  looks  like  you  helped  a very 
large  northern  water  snake. -Ed. 
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PERMITTED 


Of  THE  land  owner  you  are  permitted  to  fish  ON  this 

B 0PE"  10  f'SHIHQ  IN  ACCORDANCE  -WITH  THE  RULES  AND 
1ECUUTI0HS  SET  UP  BY  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
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lf  TOU  PROTECT 


THE  LAND  OWNER.  HE  WILL  PROTECT  YOU 
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PARTNERSHIPS: 
LANDOWNERS,  SPORTSMEN, 
AND  THE  COMMISSION 
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Angling  brings  more  than  $ 1 billion 
annually  into  the  Pennsylvania  economy. 
Not  only  anglers , but  restaurant , tackle 
shop , campground  and  gas  station  owners , 
and  other  businesses , need  to  tip  their  hats 
and  say  “ thanks ” to  private  landowners 
who  allow  fishing  on  their  property. 


by  Linda  Steiner 


If  you’re  a Pennsylvania  trout  fisherman,  chances  are  better 

than  average  that  you  have  been  the  guest  of  a private  prop- 
erty owner.  About  70  percent  of  the  state’s  trout  fishing  takes 
place  on  private  land,  says  Tom  Greene,  Commission 
Coldwater  Unit  Leader.  “A  considerable  amount  of  our  wild 
or  stocked  trout  streams  flow  through  private  land,”  says 
Greene,  “so  we  are  interested  in  minimizing  landowner/an- 
gler conflicts.” 

Pennsylvania  is  fortunate.  Mostly  through  farsightedness 
earlier  in  this  century,  large  tracts  of  land  through  which 
both  wild  and  stocked  trout  streams  flow,  were  made  public. 
But  if  anglers  did  not  have  access  to  private  ground  to  fish, 
their  trout  recreation  would  be  greatly  diminished. 

Especially  in  the  areas  of  the  state  that  do  not  have  much 
state,  federal  or  other  public  land  acreage,  trout  fishing  and 
its  accompanying  economic  effect  are  reliant  on  the  willing- 
ness of  private  landowners  to  be  hosts.  Angling  brings  more 
than  $1  billion  into  the  Pennsylvania  economy  annually.  So 
not  only  anglers,  but  restaurant,  tackle  shop,  campground 
and  gas  station  owners,  and  other  businesses,  need  to  tip 
their  hats  and  say  “thanks”  to  private  landowners  who  allow 
fishing  on  their  property. 

Those  parts  of  the  state  without  the  huge  public  tracts  are 
also  the  places  where  most  of  us  live,  because  that’s  where  the 
bigger  towns  are.  If  we  want  to  have  trout  fishing  fun  within 
a reasonable  driving  distance  of  home,  we  must  rely  on  the 
graciousness  and  good  will  of  the  folks  who  own  the  property 
the  streams  flow  through. 

Just  using  courtesy  when  you’re  on  privately  owned  land 
and  water  goes  a long  way  to  keeping  the  recreation  available 
to  you,  says  Greene.  “A  lot  of  landowners  aren’t  anglers  them- 
selves, and  whatever  we  can  do  to  tell  fishermen  to  mind  their 
manners  helps,”  he  says.  “Sometimes  fishermen  take  access 
for  granted  and  think  it’s  public  ground,  because  we  stock  the 
waterway  that  goes  through  private  land.” 

The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  doesn’t  require  formal 
agreements  with  private  landowners  who  allow  fishing  and 
who  permit  trout  to  be  stocked  on  their  property,  says 
Greene.  But  if  there  is  a special-regulation  area,  such  as  the 
Delayed-Harvest  Program,  the  agency  does  like  to  have 
something  signed  (though  it  isn’t  mandatory)  to  show  un- 
derstanding and  intent  to  leave  the  stream  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. Allowing  the  public  on  your  ground,  letting  trout  be 
stocked  or  even  a special  regulation  project  to  be  initiated 
in  no  way  diminishes  that  this  is  your  own,  privately  owned 
and  controlled  ground.  It  just  means  you’re  a partner  with 
the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  to  provide  much  needed 
public  recreation. 

To  help  make  public  access  more  palatable  to  cooperating 
landowners,  says  Greene,  the  Commission  provides  signs  that 
help  direct  what  the  public  should  and  shouldn’t  do.  These 
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signs  might  be  “Fish- 
ing Permitted,  Walk-in 
Only”  signs,  or  “litter- 
bug  law”  signs.  This  is 
mostly  just  common 
sense  for  the  angler, 
says  Greene,  like  not 
blocking  the  driveway 
or  a gate,  or  keeping 
one’s  car  off  lawns  and 
cultivated  meadows. 

Still,  where  to  park 
and  where  to  walk  may 
not  always  be  obvious 
to  visiting  fishermen, 
and  landowners  can 
help  minimize  their 
problems  by  using 
signs  to  direct  anglers. 

Sometimes  it’s  lack  of 
information  or  direc- 
tion that  causes  fric- 
tion, not  intent. 

Because  he’s  the  guest, 
says  Greene,  “The  responsibility  is  on  the  angler,  not  the  land- 
owner,  and  if  it  looks  as  if  you  could  be  getting  in  somebody’s 
way,  you  should  ask  what  to  do.  Most  landowners  are  agree- 
able if  you  mind  your  manners.” 

Richard  A.  Snyder,  Chief  of  the  Commission  Division  of 
Fisheries  Management,  concurs  with  the  importance  of  the 
private  landowner’s  contribution  to  angling  in  Pennsylvania. 
“There’s  no  question  that  across  the  state,  in  particular  those 
areas  where  public  ownership  is  at  a premium,  that  we  count 
on  the  private  landowners  to  provide  property  that  we  can 
manage,  especially  with  the  stocked  trout  program,”  says 
Snyder. 

Because  landowners  change  and  problems  may  occur  with 
the  public  from  time  to  time,  Snyder  agrees  that  “we  anglers 
need  to  police  our  own  ranks  and  be  courteous.  From  year  to 
year,  we  probably  lose  more  miles  of  streams  through  posting 
than  through  pollution.”  Anything  extra  that  can  be  done  to 
keep  the  landowner  host  happy,  such  as  picking  up  litter  even 
if  you  didn’t  drop  it,  helps  all  anglers. 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  can  raise  and  stock  the  trout,  but 
it’s  the  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement,  with  its  Waterways  Con- 
servation Officers,  that  is  on  the  forefront  of  the 
Commission’s  partnering  with  private  landowners.  Guy 
Bowersox,  Commission  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistant 
to  the  Director,  says  that  officers  try  to  maintain  a working 
rapport  with  private  landowners  in  their  districts. 

“During  the  peak  onslaught  of  the  beginning  of  trout  sea- 
son, we  try  to  respond  to  any  complaints  and  help  monitor 
those  private  lands  that  are  adjacent  to  stocked  waters  for 
illegal  activity,”  says  Bowersox.  “The  officers  help  protect  the 
landowner’s  land  from  abuse  by  inconsiderate  anglers  who 
may  litter  or  block  gates,  drive  across  fields,  and  so  on.  It’s  a 
‘delicate  scenario’  that  requires  some  finesse  on  the  field 
officer’s  part  in  keeping  lands  open  to  the  public.  Too  often 
an  inconsiderate  few  impose  on  the  landowner’s  rights  or 
abuse  his  property,  which  then  hurts  the  majority.  It’s  a con- 
tinual challenge,”  says  Bowersox. 


“Maintaining 
stocked  waters  open  to 
the  general  public  is 
year-round  for  the  of- 
ficers, at  least  touch- 
ing base  with  the 
landowners,”  says 
Bowersox.  The  Com- 
mission also  relies  on 
sportsmen’s  clubs  and 
individual  sportsmen 
partnering  with  them 
to  “help  us  develop 
and  maintain  rapport 
with  landowners.” 

This  includes  orga- 
nized events,  like  litter 
clean-ups  and  building 
angler  fence  crossings. 
“These  projects  help 
us  stay  on  good  terms 
with  property  owners,” 
says  Bowersox.  Just 
stopping  to  say 
“thanks”  to  your  host  for  his  hospitality  means  a lot,  too. 

“Some  property  owners  are  also  sportsmen  who  love  to  fish 
for  trout  themselves  and  readily  welcome  us,”  says  Bowersox. 
“Other  landowners  who  do  not  fish  or  who  relish  their  pri- 
vacy are  not  accustomed  to  the  imposition  of  strangers  walk- 
ing on  their  land.  Those  folks  need  additional  attention.”  If 
a landowner  has  an  urgent  situation  with  an  angler’s  infrac- 
tion, says  Bowersox,  he  can  call  the  Commission’s  regional 
office  or  his  county’s  communication  center  to  get  an  officer 
dispatched. 

In  western  Venango  County,  “Big”  Sandy  Creek  is  a stocked 
trout  stream  near  the  small  town  of  Polk.  A long  stretch  of 
the  fishing  there  is  open  to  the  public,  thanks  to  private  land- 
owners,  including  Bud  Guilinger.  An  avid  sportsmen  himself, 
Guilinger’s  son  and  daughter-in-law  are  active  in  the  local 
Trout  Unlimited  chapter.  Even  though  they’re  kind  enough 
to  allow  the  public  to  fish  in  the  stream,  Bud  also  likes  the 
privacy  of  his  300  acres,  and  directs  what  uses  the  public  can 
have  on  his  land. 

Although  Guilinger  says  he  has  had  some  “run-ins”  with 
people,  like  their  driving  around  gates  and  through  fields,  his 
experiences  have  been  generally.good.  The  local  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission  officer  could  be  counted  on  to  respond 
quickly  to  problems,  he  says,  and  that  meant  a lot  toward  his 
keeping  the  stream  open. 

Why  does  he  allow  the  public  to  use  his  property? 

Guilinger  says  he  likes  “to  see  people  really  enjoying  them- 
selves in  the  outdoors  and  getting  a feel  for  the  land  and  the 
stream.  Most  of  them  are  like  me.  Whether  they’re  catching 
fish  or  not,  they’re  just  enjoying  themselves.” 

“There’s  a lot  of  stress  in  this  world,”  says  Guilinger,  “and 
if  that  person  can  be  by  himself,  he  can  get  a lot  sorted  out 
within  himself,  and  solve  his  problems  just  being  on  the 
stream.”  Guilinger  says  a lot  of  the  same  people,  “good 
people,”  come  back  every  year,  and  he’s  gotten  to  know  them. 

Some  of  Guilinger’s  do’s  and  don’ts  for  anglers  are  com- 
mon sense,  treating  your  neighbor  as  you’d  like  to  be  treated. 
“Don’t  wander  up  here  around  the  house  and  pick  the  flow- 


Bud  Guilinger,  standing  by  the  entrance  to  the  railroad  grade  that  runs  through 
his  property  along  Big  Sandy  Creek,  Venango  County.  Bud’s  signs,  he  says,  tell 
the  public  exactly  what  they  need  to  know  and  do. 
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ers,”  says  Guilinger  (one  woman  helped  herself  to  the  daffo- 
dils). He  has  also  had  cut  firewood  stolen.  Though  this  may 
not  have  been  the  act  of  a fisherman,  all  the  public  could  be 
affected  by  such  inconsiderate  behavior. 

Guilinger  says  that  when  he  wants  to  fish  or  hunt  or  trap 
on  another’s  property,  he  spends  time  renewing  or  making 
contacts,  and  would  like  the  same  consideration.  “Some 
people  think  that  because  it’s  just  woods,  nobody  owns  it,” 
says  Guilinger,  “or  that  it’s  a game  lands.”  He  doesn’t  like  the 
crush  of  people  on  opening  day,  and  says  he’d  be  happier  if 
there  wasn’t  such  hype.  But  all  in  all,  says  Guilinger,  “my 
fishermen  are  pretty  much  ok.” 

On  the  other  end  of  the  state,  Jack  Good  owns  2 '/2  acres 
that  straddle  Falling  Spring  Branch,  on  the  northeast  end  of 
Chambersburg,  in  Franklin  County.  An  avid  fly  fisherman, 
Good  plays  both  parts  as  an  angler  using  private  property  and 
as  a landowner  host.  He,  too,  says  he  has  a good  relationship 
with  the  local  Waterways  Conservation  Officer,  which  means 
a lot  to  his  property-owner  side. 

Especially  before  his  stream  section  was  placed  in  the  De- 
layed-Harvest,  Articifial-Lures-Only  (DHALO)  Program, 

Good  and  his  landowner  neighbors  experienced  problems 
with  fishermen.  Too  often  these  became  unauthorized  pic- 
nickers and  campers,  those  who  left  trash,  tore  down  fences, 
and  more.  “Sometimes  there  were  25  cars  parked  here  and  I 
couldn’t  get  out  of  my  driveway,”  says  Good.  Some  of  the 
neighbors  were  thinking  about  closing  their  property  to  fish- 
ing altogether. 

“Falling  Spring  Branch  is  a national  treasure  we  have  going 
through  the  middle  of  Chambersburg,”  says  Good.  So  he 
sought  the  help  of  the 
Fish  and  Boat  Com- 
mission, which  sug- 
gested the  DHALO 
Program.  Good  spear- 
headed it  and  signed 
up  the  adjacent  prop- 
erty owners.  “It  took 
about  two  years,  but  I 
secured  it  all,”  says 
Good.  The  results? 

“It’s  been  tremen- 
dously successful,  with 
a lot  of  youngsters  us- 
ing it,”  he  adds. 

The  DHALO  Pro- 
gram seems  right  for 
both  the  public  and 
these  landowners. 

Though  slightly  re- 
strictive over  general 
angling  (bait  can’t  be 
used  and  there’s  a 
short  summertime 
window  when  trout  can  be  kept),  it  has  allowed  all  parties  to 
keep  partnering  and  preserve  the  recreation  opportunity. 

Nowadays,  says  Good,  “I  know  lots  of  people  on  the 
stream.”  But  as  a landowner,  he  still  has  a caution:  “You’re 
more  than  welcome  to  fish  here  on  my  property,  providing 
you  follow  the  law.  The  Delayed-Harvest  sign  says  what  you 
can  do  and  how  you  can  do  it.” 


Good  enjoys  educating  the  children  who  fish  there.  “I 
think  I’ve  given  away  countless  spinning  lures,”  he  says.  He’s 
more  tolerant  of  kids  who  have  bait,  “because  it’s  a question 
of  education,”  and  less  tolerant  of  adults  who  knowingly  fish 
illegally.  That’s  when  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  officer 
gets  a call.  And  there  are  no  more  problems  with  parking, 
because  the  officer  also  gave  him  a sign  for  that,  says  Good. 

Good  says  he  would  “absolutely”  encourage  other  landown- 
ers to  be  a host  to  fishermen.  But  one  aspect  of  allowing  the 
public  on  their  ground  often  worries  property  holders.  What 
about  liability  for  injury?  Suppose  someone  gets  hurt  here? 

Lands  and  streams  don’t  have  to  be  posted  “no  trespassing” 
to  protect  the  landowner’s  liability.  The  public  can  be  al- 
lowed in.  The  issue  of  liability  for  injury  was  addressed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  more  than  30  years  ago  in  the  Recre- 
ation Use  of  Land  and  Water  Act. 

As  the  text  of  the  law  begins,  “The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to 
encourage  owners  of  land  to  make  land  and  water  areas  avail- 
able to  the  public  for  recreational  purposes  by  limiting  their 
liability  toward  persons  entering  thereon  for  such  purpose.” 

By  keeping  private  property  open  for  recreational  public 
use,  the  act  says  the  owner  does  not  “extend  any  assurances 
that  the  premises  are  safe”;  does  not  confer  on  the  person  en- 
tering “the  legal  status  of  an  invitee  or  licensee  to  whom  a 
duty  of  care  is  owed”;  and  the  owner  does  not  “assume  re- 
sponsibility for  or  incur  liability  for  any  injury.. .caused  by  an 
act  of  omission”  of  the  persons  using  the  land. 

As  a streamside  landowner  myself,  I found  comfort  and 
assurance  in  that  law.  I’ve  experienced  on  my  bit  of  land 
along  Sugar  Creek,  a stocked  trout  stream  in  Venango 

County,  much  of 
the  same  concerns 
and  pleasures  as 
landowners  who 
have  more  stream 
frontage.  I’ve  had 
to  direct  anglers 
where  to  park  and 
let  them  know  (by  a 
sign  the  Waterways 
Conservation  Of- 
ficer gave  me)  that  I 
don’t  want  them 
camping  here.  I’ve 
had  some  fisher- 
men visitors  pick 
up  litter,  and  I’ve 
had  some  people, 
not  necessarily  an- 
glers, leave  trash. 

I’ve  also  had  the 
opportunity  to  talk 
to  folks  who  were 
just  having  a great 
day  trying  for  trout.  As  an  appreciator  of  the  outdoors,  I’ve 
had  the  satisfying  feeling  of  being  a host,  of  giving  a gift  to 
others  that  I could  so  easily  provide. 

Access  to  fishing  opportunities  is  precious,  and  with  in- 
creasing human  population  and  urbanization,  is  likely  to  be- 
come more  so.  As  in  so  much,  caring,  sharing  and  partnering 
with  one  another  will  make  the  difference. 

o 


This  stocked  rainbow  trout  was  caught  in  a stream  open  to  public  fishing  on  private 
property.  Access  to  fishing  opportunities  is  precious,  and  with  increasing  human 
population  and  urbanization,  it  is  likely  to  become  more  so.  As  in  so  much,  caring, 
sharing  and  partnering  with  one  another  will  make  the  difference. 
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by  Vic  Attar  do 


The  Susquehanna  could  not  have  been 

in  more  perfect  condition.  The  river 
level  at  Harrisburg  was  3.1  feet,  good 
for  wading,  excellent  for  drifting.  The 
water  was  clear.  At  anchor  you  could 
count  the  pebbles  on  the  bottom  of  a 
six-foot  pool.  It  was  early  October  and 
a three-day  warm  front  had  settled  over 
the  region.  The  fish  were  feasting  like 
knights  at  a castle  banquet. 

When  we  dropped  the  flat-bottom 
boat  off  the  trailer  at  the  Hoover  Island 
Access,  at  the  mouth  of  Penn’s  Creek,  I 
saw  a couple  of  smallmouths  scatter 
into  the  weeds  around  the  landing.  The 
fact  that  the  bass  were  out  and  about 
foretold  another  decent  outing.  Al 
Kantz  and  John  Peters,  both  of  Shade 
Mountain,  near  Richfield,  know  this 
section  of  the  river  well,  and  we  were 
soon  out  of  the  shoreline  shallows  and 
over  some  of  the  deeper  runs. 

Sensing  conditions  that  had  made  a 
drifting  technique  work  in  other  parts 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Juniata,  I 
cast  a very  long  line  perpendicular  to 
the  shore  with  my  position  in  the  bow. 


The  bait,  a four-inch  madtom,  a kind  of 
small  catfish,  smacked  the  water  and 
dug  into  the  current.  I held  the  rod  tip 
high,  keeping  as  much  line  off  the  sur- 
face as  possible. 

As  we  drifted  30,  maybe  40  yards,  the 
line  stopped  following  my  tangent.  The 
boat  continued  downriver,  but  the  bait 
began  angling  upstream. 

“Yeah,  boys,”  I said. 

"He’s  doing  it  again,”  John  noted  to 
Al,  after  glancing  in  my  direction. 

When  I sensed  a weight  on  the  line, 
and  was  convinced  this  was  a bass  and 
not  a snag,  I tightened  the  spool.  With 
a smooth  upward  pull  I set  the  hook 
and  felt  the  throb  of  a good  fish.  My 
gosh,  I live  for  these  moments!  The 
bass  ran  upstream,  then  cut  toward  the 
boat  and  raced  downstream,  and  as  I 
reeled  furiously,  it  was  suddenly  gone. 

“Yup,  he’s  doing  it  again,”  old  John 
said  with  his  mountain  drawl. 

I wasn’t  really  disappointed.  It  had 
been  a good  bass,  but  not  a trophy,  and 
I have  come  to  expect  some  lost  fish 
along  with  the  high  number  of  hook- 


ups. It’s  par  for  the  drift-thing  I was 
doing,  and  even  the  sharpest  hook 
couldn’t  increase  the  odds.  You  just 
have  to  accept  it.  Sometimes  the  bass 
grab  the  madtom  but  not  the  point. 
They’re  willing  to  be  pulled  up  and 
down  the  river  with  the  bait  in  their 
mouth  and  they’ll  let  go  when  they  see 
the  boat.  But  if  the  hook  finds  a home, 
then  the  bass  is  mine. 

Al,  who  was  making  the  same  long 
perpendicular  casts  from  the  stern,  was 
occasionally  having  the  same  troubles. 
The  bass  would  take  the  bait,  hold  it 
through  the  initial  stages  of  the  fight, 
and  then  let  go  as  it  neared  the  boat. 

But  this  was  only  two  out  of  five  fish. 
The  others  came  to  the  hull  like  dogs 
wanting  to  be  petted.  Mad  dogs.  Dogs 
with  a thick  chain  around  their  necks. 
The  fish  were  fighting  hard  and  at  13  to 
18  inches,  a smallmouth  fights  pretty 
darn  hard. 

For  the  record,  as  John  sat  in  the 
middle  of  the  boat  and  tossed  a shorter 
line  at  a tighter  angle,  he  landed  more 
of  his  fish,  but  he  hooked  fewer.  Al  and 


Ledges  are  very  interesting  and  challenging  fishing  situations.  Ledges  create  pocket  pools. 
The  pools  lie  between  the  stacked  ridges  and  also  after  the  last  ridge  in  a series.  Gaps  in 
the  ledges  make  riffles.  This  is  all  dynamic  structure  for  smallmouth  bass. 
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I were  hogging  the  bow  and  the  stern, 
and  it  was  all  a matter  of  working  the 
Susquehanna  drift.  We  were  fishing  the 
river’s  ledges  as  they  should  be  fished. 

Dynamic  structure 

Both  the  Susquehanna  and  Juniata 
rivers  have  such  beautiful  ledges.  There 
are  some  ledges  on  my  home  water,  the 
Delaware  River.  But  they  are  nothing 
compared  to  the  Susk/s  and  the  Juice’s. 

The  ledges  on  these  two  rivers  often 
run  from  one  wide  shoreline  to  the 
other.  Or  they  lie  tight  together  for  20 
or  30  yards,  then  break  into  a channel, 
reform  downstream,  break  into  another 
channel,  and  so  forth  and  so  on  until 
you  get  to  a decent  pool.  And  the  ledges 
are  extensive  along  these  two  rivers.  On 
the  Delaware,  you  may  get  a few  perpen- 
dicular outcrops  every  couple  of  miles 
on  certain  parts  of  the  river.  But  on  the 
middle  “S”  and  along  most  of  the  “J,” 
the  limestone  ledges  are  stacked  as  tight 
as  a card  deck. 

These  formations  make  for  very  inter- 
esting and  challenging  fish  situations. 
The  ledges  create  pocket  pools.  The 
pools  lie  between  the  stacked  ridges  and 
also  after  the  last  ridge  in  a series.  In 
addition,  gaps  in  the  ledges  make  riffles. 
In  the  wide  Susquehanna,  you  can  have 
a whole  bunch  of  channels  spaced  from 
shoreline  to  shoreline.  I once  counted 
eight  ledge-gaps  across  a piece  of  the 
Susky  divided  by  a large  island.  In  the 
narrower  Juice,  there’s  usually  a single 
channel,  but  I know  spots  where  a 
couple  of  ledge-gaps  are  spotted  from 
bank  to  bank. 

Both  rivers’  gaps  are  accompanied  by 
swirling  eddies  on  either  side  of  the 
break.  Often  an  eddy  on  one  side  of  a 
gap  is  deeper  than  the  other.  Behind 
some  gaps  you’ll  find  shallow  bars  filled 
with  sand,  small  rocks  and  then  large 
rubble  as  they  taper  downstream.  The 
sides  and  lower  points  of  these  bars  of- 
ten drop  steeply  into  deeper  water. 

This  is  all  dynamic  structure  for 
smallmouth. 

When  the  ledges  cease  for  a space,  the 
rivers  form  deep  runs  and  pools.  Actu- 
ally, I’m  not  sure  if  there  is  a good  an- 
gling term  for  the  kind  of  water  you  find 
in  these  spots.  The  word  “run”  usually 
indicates  a choppier,  moving  surface 
with  moderate  current.  Pools  are  more 
sluggish  and  deep,  and  the  current  is 
usually  slack.  But  in  normal  summer 
and  fall  flows,  the  water  behind  the 
ledges  is  not  choppy  and  it  has  a moving 


current.  Aside  from  the  great  dammed 
pools  like  Conowingo,  etc.,  they  are  the 
deepest  waters  on  the  rivers.  So  for  this 
type  of  structure  I invented  a term.  I 
call  them  “rools,”  for  the  combination 
run  and  pool.  In  any  case,  they  hold  a 
lot  of  bass-a  lot. 

Common  errors 

The  problem  is  a lot  of  anglers  fish 
the  ledges  and  the  resulting  rools 
ineffectively. 

One  Sunday  morning  last  fall,  Al  and 
I were  out  alone  on  the  Susquehanna. 

Al  was  doing  his  bait  thing  and  I was 
casting  a fly  rod.  Both  of  us  were  hook- 
ing, losing  and  landing  fish.  For  a time 
we  watched  another  boat  on  the  river 
slide  along  the  shoreline.  One  angler 
was  standing  high  in  the  elevated  bow 
and  casting  a spinnerbait  tight  to  the 
bank.  The  other  was  in  the  stern  cast- 
ing behind  the  drifting  boat.  We 
watched  them  drift  for  some  300  yards 
in  a section  we  know  was  loaded  with 
bass.  They  didn’t  get  a strike. 

As  I took  a drink  of  water  from  the 
jug,  I asked  Al  what  he  thought  of  the 
other  boat’s  technique.  We  have  these 
discussions  not  to  put  other  anglers 
down  but  to  learn  from  their  mistakes 
or  their  successes.  Believe  me,  we  are 
willing  to  learn  as  much  as  we  criticize. 
To  Al’s  thinking,  these  two  anglers  were 
doing  it  all  wrong  and  they  were  typical 
of  a lot  of  unsuccessful  fishermen  we 
see  on  the  river. 


As  Al  explained,  the  guy  in  the  bow 
was  drifting  too  close  to  his  target.  The 
boat  was  out  maybe  20  feet  from  shore 
and  he  was  plopping  a heavy,  metal  bait 
in  water  less  than  a foot  deep.  It  wasn’t 
a case  of  the  bass  not  being  in  the  shal- 
lows. They  were-we  had  proved  that  on 
an  earlier  drift  and  we  proved  it  when  we 
fished  the  same  shoreline  after  the  other 
boat.  But  any  bass  swimming  in  the 
skinny  water  saw  the  forward  fellow 
clearly.  The  angler  toward  the  stern-he 
was  down  in  the  boat’s  cockpit-was  cast- 
ing behind  the  drifting  craft.  In  such 
clear  water  any  smallmouth  the  pair 
floated  over  had  lit  off  for  the  hinter- 
lands. Casting  behind  the  boat  was  like 
fishing  to  empty  water. 

There  was  one  other  idea  that  Al  and 
I discussed.  The  fellow  in  the  bow  was 
wearing  a bright,  white  shirt.  With  his 
long  rod  and  bright  clothes,  he  looked 
like  the  top  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  or 
at  least,  a great  egret.  Every  bass  within 
40  feet  of  that  bow  fisherman  shut  its 
mouth  and  bolted  for  cover.  Bass  are  no 
fans  of  egrets  or  statues. 

Both  Al  and  I were  wearing  shirts  and 
life  jackets  that  more  or  less  blended 
with  the  sky. 

The  way  to  go 

Drifting  in  a boat,  fishing  the  ledges 
and  rools  of  the  two  rivers,  is  an  excellent 
way  to  pick  up  bass.  But  you  shouldn’t 
just  float  along,  casting  haphazardly,  and 
let  the  river  dictate  your  position. 


Anchored  at  Ledge  Break:  Drop  and  Drag 
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Fishing  the  Susquehanna 
and  Juniata  River  Ledges 


On  the  Susky  and  Juice  we  use  two 
drifting  techniques,  one  we  call  the 
“drop  and  drag,”  and  the  other,  the  “per- 
pendicular float.” 

The  first  requires  a small  anchor  and 
a long  rope.  Gliding  to  the  head  of  a 
series  of  ledges,  I drop  the  anchor,  at- 
tached to  the  bow,  overboard  and  let  out 
line  until  it  bolts  to  the  bottom.  In  the 
Susky  and  Juice,  this  can  take  as  little  as 
15  feet.  Instead  of  letting  the  current 
push  us  quickly  over  the  ledges,  we  fish 
them  methodically.  Hopefully,  I’ve  got 
the  anchor  to  hold  on  a seam  between 
the  gap’s  current  and  the  eddy.  In  this 
way  the  angler  in  the  bow  can  work  the 
eddy  while  the  other  angler  works  the 
riffles  and  rools.  Or  vice  versa. 

When  casts  are  made  into  the  faster 
water,  the  line  is  permitted  to  arc  to  a 
position  behind  the  boat.  Many  strikes 
occur  as  the  bait  is  grazing  across  the 
ledges,  and  many  occur  as  the  bait  is 
resting  downstream.  If  I happen  to  get 
the  eddy  position,  this  is  where  I lift  the 
fly  rod  out  of  the  gunwale  and  make  a 
similiar  arc  in  much  slower  water.  On  a 
floating  line,  a lightly  weighted  streamer 
like  the  Orange  Flash  usually  reacts  well 
to  the  lighter  current.  It  also  reaches  the 


the  heavier  water.  The  Orange  Flash 
appears  in  Chauncy  Lively’s  article  in 
the  November  1995  PA  Angler.  If  I’ve 
rigged  with  a sinking  line,  which  I’m 
doing  with  more  frequency  in  the  big- 
ger Susquehanna,  I fish  the  riffle  and 
cast  the  streamer  into  the  heavier  water. 

We  stay  in  this  first  anchor  position 
until  determining  the  spot’s  not  good 
or  we  stop  getting  hits.  I then  untie  the 
knot  on  the  bow  cleats  (it’s  my  job)  and 
drift  back  10  or  15  feet  on  the  rope.  Of- 
ten I determine  our  position  by  looking 
at  the  water  and  simply  imagining  the 
next  spot  might  be  a good  place  to  cast. 
In  any  case,  I let  out  rope  in  intervals 
until  we  are  out  of  the  ledges  or  we  see 
something  better  and  lift  anchor. 

That’s  all  there  is  to  the  drop-and- 
drag  method.  The  point  is  that  we  get 
to  fish  a zone  methodically.  We  aren’t 
skimming  over  good  water.  In  these 
spots  our  hookup-to-landing  ratio  is 
usually  quite  good  for  several  reasons. 
First,  our  casts  average  only  about  30 
feet  (the  riffles  aren’t  wide),  and  second, 


hooking  is  done  with  the  bass  down- 
stream from  the  boat.  The  latter  pre- 
sents a better  angle  for  the  hook  set. 

Our  second  method  of  floating  is  the 
“perpendicular  drift.”  We  do  it  over  the 
widely  spaced  ledges  and  rools.  Boat 
position  is  crucial.  We  float  along  in 
the  current  with  the  bow  and  stern  at  a 
90  degree  angle  to  the  river.  Also  key  is 
casting.  In  clear  water,  we  like  to  cast 
50  to  70  feet.  The  farther,  the  better. 
The  cast  is  made  on  a direct  line  with 
the  two  boat  ends.  The  line  is  held  off 
the  water  as  much  as  possible. 

I use  a seven-foot  spinning  rod  plus 
the  boat’s  elevated  bow  for  this.  Drift- 
ing, we  keep  the  baited  rigs  as  straight 
as  we  can.  In  this  situation  with  fly 
fishing,  lighter  streamer  flies  tend  to 
get  ahead  of  the  boat,  but  heavier 
streamers,  like  Tar’s  Stoneface,  match 
the  drift. 

When  our  lines  get  behind  the  boat, 
it  means  one  of  two  things:  Either  the 
bait  or  fly  is  hung  up  or  a bass  has 
grabbed  the  offerings.  Except  with 


CORRECT  Drifting  Over  Ledges:  Perpendicular  Drift 
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Remember  the  important 
rules  in  drifting: 
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Don’t  cast  behind  the 
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boat.  The  fish  are 
already  spooked 
and  gone. 
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Don’t  fish  in  front  of  the 
drift.  The  fish  will  soon 
be  spooked  and  gone. 
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angle 
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Don’t  make  short  casts  in  clear  water. 


• When  using  bait,  keep  as  much  line  as 
you  can  off  the  water  to  prevent  drag 
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INCORRECT  Drifting  Over  Ledges 
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On  Your  Feet 


Wading  in  the  Susquehanna  and 
Juniata  is  just  as  productive  as  fish- 
ing from  a boat.  Fishing  the  rools 
with  bait  is  not  much  different  from 
working  the  “perpendicular  drift.” 
Wade-fishing  the  ledges  takes  a tad 
of  specialization.  I like  to  cast  par- 
allel to  the  ledges  and  allow  the 
offering  to  drop  into  the  pockets 
and  swing  along  the  rock  faces. 
Follow  the  parallel  casts  with  wide 
arcs  that  dance  the  bait,  lures  or 
flies  through  the  gaps.  Don’t  free- 
spool  line  through  your  fingers  be- 
cause this  will  only  get  you  snagged. 
As  your  offering  swings,  lift  your 
offerings  to  glide  over  one  ledge 
and  into  the  little  pool  behind  the 
other.  Let  it  drop  down.  Let  it 
hang  for  a moment.  Let  it  find  ev- 
ery nook  and  cranny  in  the  English 
muffin.  Determine  if  the  bass  are  in 
a fast-food  mood  or  if  they  want  a 
slow  dining  experience.  Like  the 
drop-and-drag  drift,  you  actually 
have  more  control  over  your  offer- 
ing in  wading  than  you  do  with  the 
perpendicular  drift.  Use  it  to  your 
advantage. -VA. 


lures  or  flies,  where  the  angler  can  set 
the  hook  instantly,  bait  fishing  is  a 
waiting  game.  We  often  let  the  angle 
between  the  line  and  drifting  become  as 
narrow  as  45  degrees  before  setting  the 
hook.  Sometimes  a hard  thumping  on 
the  rod  signals  that  you  can  set  it  ear- 
lier, but  usually  you  have  to  give  the 


bass 


time 


to 


You  might  see  why  we  have  a low 
hookup-to-landing  ratio  with  this  style 
drift.  The  angle  of  the  hook-set  is  all 
wrong,  and  a lot  of  line  is  in  the  river. 
But  the  large  number  of  strikes  more 
than  makes  up  for  the  disappointment 
(expect  for  the  really  big  bass).  Q 


by  Mike  Sajna 


A history  heavy  with  coal  mining  and 
farming  does  not  make  for  prime  trout 
country.  Neither  does  a location  down- 
wind of  hundreds  of  acid  rain-creating 
powerplants  stretching  far  back  into  the 
Midwest.  Indiana  County,  in  fact,  holds 
only  one  Class  A trout  stream:  Cush 
Creek  near  Arcadia  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  county.  Cush  Creek  was  dev- 
astated a few  years  ago  when  an 
insecticide  sprayed  by  a homeowner  to 
kill  termites  seeped  into  a spring  feed- 
ing the  stream. 

The  loss  of  any  trout  water  is  cause 
for  sadness,  but  under  such  conditions 
it  is  a real  tragedy.  So  when  Glen  Foster 
of  the  Ken  Sink  Chapter  of  Trout  Un- 
limited approached  the  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission  in  1984  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  reintroducing  brook  trout  into 
Gilhouser  Run,  there  was  considerable 
interest. 


A two-mile  long  tributary  of  Little 
Yellow  Creek  near  Yellow  Creek  State 
Park,  Indiana  County,  Gilhouser  Run  is 
known  to  have  held  wild  brookies  when 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  running 
for  his  first  term.  From  1933  to  1959,  it 
also  was  stocked  by  the  Commission 
first  with  adult  and  fingerling  trout. 
The  mix  made  for  one  of  the  nicest  little 
brook  trout  waters  in  Indiana  County 
until  1977.  That  was  the  year  a major 
flood  scoured  the  stream  and  displaced 
its  fish. 

Normally,  once  the  habitat  recovers 
from  a flood,  wild  trout  naturally  re- 
turn to  a stream  after  a few  seasons. 

The  seven  years  that  passed  from  the 
flood  of  1977  until  Foster  suggested 

Indiana  Area  High  School  students  collect 
water  quality  data.  The  habitat  of 
Gilhouser  Run  was  capable  of  supporting 
brook  trout,  but  not  the  water  quality. 
Alkalinity  and  pH  levels  had  decreased  to 
the  point  where  the  survival  and 
reproductive  ability  of  trout  were  severely 
limited  during  high-water  periods. 
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that  brook  trout  be  reintroduced  into 
Gilhouser  Run  should  have  been  more 
than  enough  time. 

“It  got  to  the  point  where  there  were 
occasionally  some  fish  in  the  bottom 
end,”  says  Mike  Robertson,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Ken  Sink  Chapter  of  Trout 
Unlimited.  “They  would  move  up  from 
Little  Yellow  Creek  every  once  in  a 
while.  But  the  upper  half  of  the  stream 
had  very  few  fish  at  all.” 

Water  quality  surveys 

As  a result  of  inquiries  by  Trout  Un- 
limited, biologists  from  the  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission’s  Southwest  Region 
conducted  surveys  of  Gilhouser  in  1984 
and  1989. 

From  those 
surveys,  it  was 
determined  that 
the  habitat  of 
Gilhouser  Run 
was  capable  of 
supporting  brook 
trout,  but  not  the 
water  quality. 

Alkalinity  and  pH 
levels  had  de- 
creased to  the 
point  where  the 
survival  and  re- 
productive ability 
of  trout  were  se- 
verely limited 
during  high-wa- 
ter periods.  Area 
Fisheries  Man- 
ager Rick  Lorson 
and  his  col- 
leagues recom- 
mended against 
attempting  to 
reintroduce  brook  trout  into  such  an 
environment. 

“We  suspect,  at  least  what  we  have 
been  able  to  determine  thus  far,  that  it’s 
acid  precipitation,”  Lorson  said  of  the 
cause.  “There  still  is  a possibility  that 
there  may  be  a minor  influence  of  mine 
drainage,  but  we  haven’t  been  able  to 
locate  it.” 

Lorson  said  an  abandoned  saw  mill 
in  the  headwaters  also  could  be  leech- 
ing tannic  acid  into  the  stream  from 
old  sawdust  piles.  But  he  believes  acid 
rain  is  the  major  cause  for  the  inability 
of  Gilhouser  Run  to  sustain  brook 
trout  because  the  saw  dust  did  not  pre- 
vent the  fish  from  living  in  the  stream 
before  1977. 


In  talks  with  Ken  Sink  Trout  Unlim- 
ited about  the  situation  and  what  might 
be  done,  Lorson  suggested  trying  lime- 
stone sand.  From  the  scientific  litera- 
ture on  the  subject,  Lorson  knew  that 
limestone  sand  had  been  successfully 
used  to  treat  acid-tainted  streams  in 
West  Virginia  and  Virginia. 

Liming 

Liming  as  a mitigation  tool  itself 
originated  in  Scandinavia  and  was  first 
used  in  this  country  to  treat  lakes  in 
New  York’s  Adirondack  Mountains. 
Over  the  past  decade,  according  to 
Lorson,  treating  streams  with  various 
forms  of  limestone  also  has  been  used 


to  help  acid  precipitation-affected 
streams  in  Pennsylvania. 

Treatment  methods  run  the  full 
range  from  active  treatment  with 
chemicals  to  soda  ash  briquettes  in 
hoppers  to  rotating  drums  with  lime- 
stone to  limestone  diversion  wells  and 
Swedish  dosers,  which  is  the  most  la- 
bor-intensive and  expensive  method. 
Dosers  use  electricity  to  add  varying 
amounts  of  lime  to  a stream  as  its  flow 
changes.  According  to  Dave  Spotts,  a 
biologist  in  the  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission’s  Division  of  Environmen- 
tal Services,  it  can  cost  $20,000  to 
$30,000  annually  to  operate  a doser. 

Limestone  sand,  by  comparison,  is  a 
bargain.  Since  Ken  Sink  Trout  Unlim- 
ited, under  the  direction  of  Lorson,  be- 


gan treating  Gilhouser  Run  with  lime- 
stone sand  in  1994,  chapter  President 
Robertson  estimates  that  the  group  has 
spent  just  over  $1,000. 

“When  we  have  something  that  isn’t 
seriously  affected,  such  as  Gilhouser 
Run,  the  thinking  is  that  we  can  get  a 
degree  of  improvement  through  the 
least  intensive  method,”  says  Lorson. 
“That’s  the  use  of  limestone  sand.” 

The  method  essentially  involves  scat- 
tering the  sand  along  the  stream  banks. 
Through  sedimentation,  Lorson  says, 
the  sand  can  have  an  effect  on  a stream 
over  a distance  of  roughly  100  yards. 
Dumping  the  sand  along  the  banks  also 
allows  the  water  to  distribute  it  down- 
stream naturally.  In 
the  case  of 
Gilhouser  Run,  that 
means  the  sand  can 
improve  the  alkalin- 
ity of  Little  Yellow 
Creek  and  Yellow 
Creek  Lake,  too. 

Ken  Sink  Trout 
Unlimited  pur- 
chased 30  tons  of 
limestone  sand  and 
scattered  it  along 
Gilhouser  Run  in 
1994.  When  that 
load  did  not  im- 
prove the  stream’s 
water  quality  to  the 
point  at  which 
Lorson  thought  it 
should  be  for  the 
reproduction  of 
brook  trout,  the 
club  added  another 
30  tons  in  1995. 

That  year,  too, 

Ken  Sink,  and  the  Fish  and  Boat  Com- 
mission became  partners  in  a “shock 
and  transfer”  of  adult  brook  trout.  It 
happened  injune  1995,  when  43  wild, 
adult  brook  trout  were  shocked  to  the 
surface  of  Shannon  Run  near  New  Flo- 
rence, Westmoreland  County,  netted, 
placed  in  aerated  coolers  and  trans- 
ferred to  Gilhouser  Run,  about  a 45- 
minute  drive  away. 

There  was  one  tense  moment  in  the 
transfer  when  the  truck  carrying  the 
fragile  cargo  ran  into  a road  construc- 
tion project.  Knowing  that  the  wild 
fish  in  the  coolers  soon  would  begin 
dying,  Lorson  told  the  flagman  on  duty 
that  he  had  an  emergency  on  his  hands 
and  had  to  get  through.  He  does  not 
know  if  the  flagman  was  a fisherman, 


Gilhouser  Run  is  the  first  stream  in  Pennsylvania  on  which  there  has  been  such  a concerted 
effort  to  improve  its  water  quality  with  limestone  sand,  and  it’s  the  only  wild  trout  stream 
on  which  it  has  been  tried. 
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but  he  made  sure  the  load 
quickly  made  it  through 
the  construction  area. 

Encouraging  signs 

Although  it  is  too  early 
to  call  Gilhouser  a success, 
there  have  been  some  en- 
couraging signs,  including 
the  return  of  natural  reproduction. 
Young-of-the-year  brook  trout  were  de- 
tected in  the  stream  in  1995,  less  than  a 
year  after  the  first  load  of  sand  was  de- 
posited along  the  banks.  Lorson  knows 
the  young  trout  were  bred  in  the  stream 
from  fish  that  found  their  way  up  it 
from  Little  Yellow  Creek  because  the 
adult  trout  from  Shannon  Run  were 
not  transplanted  to  Gilhouser  until 
June  1995,  after  the  young  fish  were 
discovered.  Young-of-the-year  trout 
were  also  found  in  1997. 

Flooding  in  the  spring  1996  pre- 
vented reproduction  that  year,  but  sur- 
veyors found  an  eight-inch  brown  trout 
in  the  stream.  Like  the  brook  trout  that 
had  reproduced  in  1995,  the  brown  ap- 
parently had  made  its  way  into 
Gilhouser  up  Little  Yellow  Creek  possi- 
bly from  Yellow  Creek  Lake.  Its  appear- 
ance was  encouraging  because  brown 
trout  are  more  sensitive  to  acidic  condi- 
tions than  brook  trout.  Another  good 
sign  was  that  some  marked  brook  trout 
from  Shannon  Run  had  survived  and 
were  found  in  the  stream  in  1996. 

Aquatic  insects 

Aquatic  insect  life  also  has  shown 
some  improvement.  Only  one  indi- 
vidual of  one  mayfly  species  was  found 
by  surveyors  in  the  lower  portions  of 
Gilhouser  Run  in  1994.  A year  later, 
after  the  introduction  of  limestone 
sand,  that  number  had  jumped  to  three 
different  species  and  49  individuals 
throughout  the  stream. 

Improvement  also  was  seen  in 
stonefly  numbers.  Caddis  fly  totals  fell 
slightly  from  1994  to  1995.  But  Lorson 
believes  that  was  an  anomaly  instead  of 
an  indication  of  what  was  happening 
with  the  water  quality  of  Gilhouser 
Run,  especially  in  light  of  the  increase 
in  mayflies,  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
aquatic  flies  to  acid  conditions. 


Although  Lorson  is  pleased  with  the 
results  of  the  Gilhouser  Run  project  so 
far,  he  cautions  that  it  should  not  be 
dubbed  a solution  to  Pennsylvania’s 
acid  rain  problems.  “We  have  to  remem- 
ber it  is  only  a short-term  fix  to  the  real 
crux  of  the  problem,  which  is  smoke 
stack  emissions  and  vehicle  emissions,” 
Lorson  says.  “What  we  are  doing  with 
this  is  only  attempting  to  provide  a 
naturally  reproducing  brook  trout 
population  and  fishery.” 

Gilhouser  Run  is  the  first  stream  in 
Pennsylvania  on  which  there  has  been 
such  a concerted  effort  to  improve  its 
water  quality  with  limestone  sand  and 
the  only  wild  trout  stream  on  which  it 
has  been  tried.  According  to  Lorson, 
limestone  sand  was  used  before  1994  on 
Town  Line  Run,  a tributary  of  the 
Casselman  River  in  Somerset  County, 
but  the  results  were  never  tracked. 

Since  the  first  load  of  limestone  sand 
was  deposited  on  Gilhouser  Run  in 
1994,  according  to  Spotts  of  the 
Commission’s  Division  of  Environmen- 
tal Services,  the  method  has  been  used 
with  some  success  on  Big  Mill  Creek  in 
Elk  County’s  portion  of  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest,  and  Gifford  Run  and 
Laurel  Run  in  Clearfield  County.  It  also 
has  been  tried  on  the  East  Branch  of 
Fishing  Creek  in  Columbia  County  and 
tributaries  to  the  Shenango  Reservoir. 
But  that  water  proved  too  large,  accord- 
ing to  Spotts,  and  most  of  the  sand 
quickly  washed  away  during  high  water. 

Partnerships 

Lorson  finds  the  Gilhouser  Run 
project  encouraging  too  because  of  the 
way  so  many  different  people  and 
groups  have  pulled  together.  The  list 
includes  members  of  the  Ken  Sink 
Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited,  former  In- 
diana County  Waterways  Conservation 
Officer  (WCO)  Jan  Caveney  (now  of 


Franklin  County),  Indiana 
County  WCO  George  Kavish, 
the  Area  8 Fisheries  Manage- 
ment staff,  and  the  Division  of 
Environmental  Services. 

Ken  Sink  Trout  Unlimited’s 
support  has  been  especially 
critical,  according  to  Lorson, 
because  the  Fish  and  Boat  Com- 
mission never  could  afford  to 
monitor  the  stream  regularly  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of 
the  treatment.  Thanks  to  cur- 
rent Ken  Sink  President  Phil 
Palko,  though,  that  monitoring  has  be- 
come a learning  experience  for  students 
at  Indiana  Area  High  School. 

A chemistry  teacher  at  the  high 
school,  Palko  monthly  treks  back  about 
a mile-and-a-half  to  Gilhouser  Run 
with  the  members  of  his  Little  Indian 
Environmental  Research  Team.  The 
students  collect  information  on  pH 
levels,  alkalinity,  conductivity,  and 
other  data.  They  also  look  at  stream 
life  and  discuss  what  they  have  found 
back  in  the  classroom. 

“This  is  a perfect  match  for  us,”  Palko 
says.  “The  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
needs  the  data  and  I have  kids  who  want 
to  do  projects.  It’s  good  for  the  kids 
because  it  gives  them  a real  project  to  do 
instead  of  sitting  in  the  classroom  and 
doing  projects  there.  This  is  a project 
that  has  an  outcome  and  is  meaningful 
to  somebody.” 

Although  progress  is  being  made  in 
cleaning  up  Gilhouser  Run,  it  probably 
will  be  several  years  before  the  water 
quality  improves  to  the  point  where  it 
ready  for  anglers.  Lorson  says  several 
year  classes  of  wild  brook  trout  need  to 
be  established  in  the  stream  before  it 
can  be  considered  fishable.  Even  then 
the  Commission  might  have  to  protect 
the  fish  through  some  sort  of  selective- 
harvest  regulation. 

“This  will  be  the  first  time  in  years 
that  any  public  water  has  been  created  in 
Indiana  County,”  says  Ken  Sink  Presi- 
dent Robertson  of  the  Gilhouser  Run 
project.  “We’ve  been  trying  really  hard 
for  the  past  five  or  six  years  to  get  more 
water  restored  for  trout  fishing  in  Indi- 
ana County  because  we  really  don’t  have 
very  much.  The  quality  of  the  water  in 
our  county  is  very  poor.” 

But,  thanks  to  caring  people  and  a 
successful  partnership,  it  may  be 
getting  a little  better.  ^ 
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Gom’  Fishin’ 

by  Edwin  Ziegler 


Thoughts  of  landing  a specimen  largemouth  bass 
flickered  through  my  mind’s  eye  as  I prepared  my 
tackle.  The  location,  conditions,  and  the  emotions 
were  vivid.  I could  even  imagine  the  fish  smells 
and  waterway  smells  that  go  along  with  the  experience. 

I could  feel  all  systems  come  to  a halt-lure,  fishing  reel,  even 
my  mind-as  the  great  fish  seized  the  tempting  red-and-white 
morsel,  trying  to  kill  and  reposition  his  prey.  Waiting  just  a split 
second,  I set  the  hook  and  instantly  the  lunker  burst  out  of  the 
water.  He  was  beautiful!  As  he  broke  water,  the  sound  of  his 
splashing  was  almost  deafening.  The  water  reflected  a blue  sky, 
autumn  foliage,  and  a sailboat  with  a bright-red  sail. 

Against  this  backdrop  his  colors  were  gorgeous:  Stripes  of  black, 
green  and  white,  from  his  back  to  his  underside,  banded  him  from 
head  to  tail.  Again  and  again  he  danced  on  the  water,  thrashing 
in  frantic  determination  to  shake  loose  the  j traitorous  morsel 
that  had  tempted  him  so  sorely  a few  moments  earlier. 

He  dived  deeply  into  the  lake,  trying  to  0 
thing  that  looked  like  an  evening 


escape  this 
9 0 meal. 


The  drag  on  my  ultralight  was  singing,  unlike  any  fishing  reel 
I have  ever  heard.  Fearfully,  I adjusted  the  control  just  a little 
lighter.  I must  not  loose  this  trophy!  It  seemed  as  though  he 
were  never  going  to  tire.  Only  a few  moments  had  elapsed,  and 
I was  beginning  to  feel  stressed  and  greatly  excited  as  he  broke 
above  water  again,  now  much  closer  than  I had  earlier  supposed. 
I estimated  him,  at  this  point,  to  be  at  least  22  inches  in  length 
or  better-a  fish  with  an  extreme  girth,  probably  five  pounds,  I 
judged.  I just  had  to  land  this  monster.  I just  had  to! 

The  wind  had  picked  up  just  a little  and  began  to  cool  my 
brow.  The  smells  of  cooking  over  a campfire  mingled  with  wood 
smoke,  and  a trace  of  decaying  foliage,  were  carried  on  the  early 
autumn  breeze. 

My  attention  was  quickly  drawn  back  to  the  battle  at  hand 
as  the  fish  came  closer  to  the  boat.  My  rod  had  not  been  straight 
since  the  huge  fish  took  hold  of  that  shiny  lure.  The  rod  was 
now  bent  into  the  shape  of  the  letter  “C,”  and  it  seemed  as  if  it 
would  never  again  be  straight.  I held  the  pole  high  and  hoped 
and  prayed  that  the  fish  would  not  get  tangled  in  and  around 
my  anchor  line.  I eased  my  large  landing  net  into  the  water  very 
carefully  so  the  lunker  wouldn’t  make  a last  lunge.  Then  I 
continued  to  reel  in  my  prize.  He  lay  motionless  a few  inches 
under  the  water’s  surface.  This  was  the  moment  of  decision. 
Quickly  but  carefully,  I slid  the  floating  landing  net  under  him 
and  brought  it  up,  hanging  on  as  he  thrashed  and  made  a last 
attempt  to  free  himself. 

As  he  shook  and  thrashed  for  the  last  time,  I became  aware 
of  the  icy  temperature  of  the  water  hitting  me  on  the  face  and 
chest.  It  almost  took  my  breath  away.  The  once  fighting  specimen 
was  now  lying  motionless  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  except  for 
a twitch  of  the  tail,  and  the  frantic  working  of  his  gills  in  an 
effort  to  stay  alive.  Looking  at  the  lure  in  his  wide  mouth,  I 
now  wondered  how  I ever  boarded  this  wonderful  trophy. 

I suddenly  regained  my  senses  and  realized  that  this  was  a 
dream  that  still  had  to  be  fulfilled.  I continued  to  sort,  inspect, 
and  make  ready  my  rods  and  tackle  for  the  actual  trip  to  that 
dream  spot. 

Many  times  the  preparation  and  anticipation  are  more  thrilling 
than  the  actual  act.  Sometimes  our  hopes  and  dreams  are  more 
exciting  and  picturesque  than  the  undertaking  itself.  Q 
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Variations  on  a Trade  Theme 

by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 


The  Trude  is  a well-known  dry  fly  pattern 
that  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  West  and 
subsequently  migrated  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Like  other  patterns,  it  was  modi- 
fied by  various  fly  dress- 
ers and/or  adapted  to 
meet  special  require- 
ments in  different  lo- 
cales. One  feather 
merchant  lists  eight  dif- 
ferent Trude  patterns  in 
its  catalog,  ranging 
from  a Hare’s  Ear  Trude 
to  a Royal  Coachman 
Trude.  One  fly  tier  mar- 
keted several  squirrel- 
winged Trudes  with 
various  body  and  rib- 
bing conformations. 

Clearly,  it  is  a pattern 
with  many  faces  and  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain 
which  is  the  original. 

The  various  interpre- 
tations of  the  Trude  fall 
into  two  categories: 

Fanciful  attractor  flies 
and  those  designed 
roughly  to  suggest 
classes  of  insects.  My 
own  version  falls  into 
the  latter  group.  Nearly 
all  the  attractor  Trudes  have  white  wings, 
generally  made  of  calf  tail  hair,  tied 
downwing-style  over  the  back.  Many  an- 
glers like  the  white  wing  versions  because 
they  are  very  visible  in  dimly  lit  conditions. 

The  Trude  described  here  is  a “near 
‘nuff”  type  of  fly  that  could  pass  for  a 
stonefly,  caddisfly,  or  perhaps  a terrestrial 
insect  that  blundered  into  the  water.  It’s 
a fly  I often  use  when  I reach  the  stream, 
look  around  and  find  few  naturals  in  the 
air  or  on  the  water.  It  has  been  a good  pat- 
tern for  “pounding  up”  trout  that  show  a 
reluctance  to  expose  themselves.  Even  on 
streams  prolific  in  insect  life,  there  are  times 
when  inactivity  seems  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day  and  the  trout  need  a wake-up  call. 
The  Trude  handles  this  chore  very  well. 

Durability  is  a sought-after  quality  in  all 
flies,  whether  dry  or  wet,  homemade  or 
store-bought.  Nothing  is  more  disheart- 


ening than  consuming  a lot  of  time  dress- 
ing a fly,  or  expending  a hefty  sum  for  it, 
only  to  have  it  rent  apart  by  the  first  fish 
it  encounters.  In  the  Trude,  both  the  ma- 


terials of  construction  and  the  dressing 
method  are  directed  toward  building  a 
rugged  fly.  Peacock  herl,  when  simply 
wound  around  the  shank  to  form  a body, 
is  very  fragile,  and  when  the  sharp  teeth 
of  trout  make  contact,  it  often  breaks  and 
unwinds.  To  offset  this  liability,  we  wind 
the  working  thread  around  the  bunched 


Dressing: 
Modified  Trude 

Hook:  Sizes  1 0 to  1 6,  dry  fly. 

Thread:  Black  6/0  prewaxed. 

Body:  Four  peacock  herls. 

Tails:  Sparse  mixture  of  brown 

and  grizzly  hackle  barbules. 
Wing:  Thin  deer  body  hair. 

Hackles:  One  each,  brown  and  grizzly. 


herls  to  form  a rope  that  is  then  wrapped 
in  close  turns  to  form  a body.  It  is  still 
possible  for  a trouf  s teeth  to  sever  the  herl, 
but  now  the  wound  thread  prevents  it  from 
unwinding,  keeping 
damage  to  a bare  mini- 
mum. The  pattern’s  hair 
wing  is  virtually  inde- 
structible. 

I like  to  apply  the 
Trude’s  hackles  precisely 
as  we  described  in  the  re- 
cent “Foam-Bodied  Rob- 
ber Fly”  article  (January/ 
February  1998  issue), 
that  is,  “reverse-wound” 
in  a right-to-left  direc- 
tion. Reviewing  that 
technique,  after  binding 
the  wing  in  place,  I half- 
hitch the  thread  midway 
between  the  base  of  the 
wing  and  the  eye.  Then 
the  two  hackles  are  tied 
in  together  at  this  point, 
at  right  angles  to  the 
shank,  on  edge  and  with 
glossy  sides  toward  the 
bend.  The  thread  is 
wound  to  the  base  of  the 
wing  and  the  hackles  are 
wound  individually  from 
right  to  left  and  tied  off  at  the  base  of  the 
wing.  Then  the  thread  is  wound  carefully 
through  the  wound  hackle  to  the  eye,  mov- 
ing the  bobbin  from  side  to  side  to  avoid 
binding  down  the  barbules.  This  method 
permits  uninterrupted  hackle-wrapping 
without  changing  hands,  and  it  provides 
the  most  durable  hackling  possible.  Be- 
cause the  hackle  is  wound  in  one  direction 
and  the  thread  is  overwrapped  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  the  thread  actually  binds 
the  hackle  ribs  to  the  shank  with  each  turn. 

The  Trude  is  a handy  pattern  to  have  in 
the  fly  box  because  it  often  fills  gaps  be- 
tween hatches.  Even  though  it  doesn’t 
represent  any  specific  insect,  it  suggests 
many  critters  with  which  trout  are  famil- 
iar. It  is  a comfortable  fly  to  fish.  Like  the 
Adams  and  certain  other  general  patterns, 
it  never  appears  out  of  place  on 
the  water.  ^ 
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I . Tie  in  the  thread  behind  the  eye  and 
wind  it  back  to  the  bend.  Mix  a few  brown 
and  grizzly  hackle  barbs,  even  the  tips,  and 
tie  them  in  for  a tail  length  equal  to  the 
hook  length. 


Z.  Select  four  peacock  herls  and  tie  them 
in  together  by  their  tips  at  the  base  of  the 
tails.  Trim  the  excess. 


J . Wind  the  thread  around  the  her!  in 
open  turns,  forming  a rope,  and  wrap  the 
rope  a length  of  two-thirds  of  the  shank 
length  to  form  a body.  Tie  off  and  trim  the 
excess  herls. 


4.  Cut  a small  bunch  of  thin  deer  body  hair  from  the  hide 
and  even  the  tips.  Size  the  wing  to  extend  behind  the  bend  to 
a position  midway  over  the  tails.  Cut  the  hair  butts  on  an 
angle  and  tie  in,  downwing  style.  Wrap  over  the  beveled  butts 
to  the  eye  and  wrap  back  to  a point  midway  to  the  wing  base. 
Half-hitch  here. 


— 


S • Select  hackles  with  a barb  length  of  twice  the  gape,  and  strip 
off  the  webby  lower  barbs.  Tie  in  the  hackles  by  their  stems,  at 
right  angles  to  the  shank,  with  the  dull  sides  toward  the  eye. 

Wind  the  thread  to  the  wing  base. 


» Wind  the  hackles  individually  (right  to  left)  to  the  base  of 
the  wing  and  tie  off  with  two  turns.  Trim  the  excess  hackle  tips. 
Then  wind  the  thread  forward  through  the  wound  hackle  and 
whip-finish  behind  the  eye.  Apply  head  lacquer. 
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Pennsylvania 

Musky 


72, 


by  Bob  Frye 


On  display  at  the  Commission’s  Linesville  Fish  Culture  Station,  Crawford  County, 
is  a mount  of  the  1 924  state  record  musky.  The  record  still  stands  today. 


Calvin  Coolidge  was  president,  having 

just  ascended  to  the  nation’s  top  execu- 
tive post  following  the  death  of  Warren 
Harding  a year  earlier.  World  War  I was 
still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many,  and 
there  was  as  yet  no  Pearl  Harbor,  no  D- 
Day,  no  atomic  bomb.  There  were  few 
automobiles,  fewer  airplanes,  and  no 
television. 

Such  was  life  in  1924.  What  made  that 
year  most  remarkable  for  Pennsylvania 
anglers,  though,  was  the  fact  that 
Meadville  resident  Louis  Walker  Jr.,  fish- 
ing at  Conneaut  Lake  in  Crawford 
County  September  30,  landed  a 59-inch 
musky.  The  fish  weighed  54  pounds,  3 
ounces  and  set  the  state  record. 

Perhaps  even  more  remarkable  than 
the  catch  itself  is  that  the  record,  despite 
the  invention  of  depthfinders,  graphite 
rods,  monofilament  and  a host  of  other 
fishing  innovations,  still  stands,  nearly 
75  years  later. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  state’s  fishing 
records  have  fallen  in  the  last  10  years, 
and  even  the  second-oldest  record,  an 
8-pound  chain  pickerel  caught  in  1937, 
has  nearly  been  broken.  An  angler 
caught  a fish  weighing  the  same  as  that 
record  fish  as  recently  as  1997.  Yet,  the 
musky  record  remains  untouched.  Is  it 
simply  unbreakable?  Not  completely, 
judging  by  the  musky  that  fisheries  bi- 
ologists with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers caught  in  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir’s  Chapel  Bay  on  May  10,  1984. 

The  fish,  which  later  proved  to  be  13 
years  old,  fell  just  short  of  the  record, 
weighing  53  pounds.  The  monster  fish 
was  54  s/8  inches  long  and  29  inches 
around.  It  perished  as  a result  of  being 
caught  in  the  survey  net.  Mounts  of  the 
fish  are  on  display  at  several  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission  sites  around  the  state. 

That  fish  aside,  though,  it  appears  as  if 
it’s  going  to  be  pretty  hard  for  anyone  to 
best  Louis  Walker’s  fish.  A look  back  at 
the  “Husky  Musky”  awards  given  out  by 
the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission-given  to 
anglers  who  catch  muskies  stretching 
50  inches  or  more-reveals  none  heavier 
than  43  pounds,  8 ounces,  nearly  a full 
11  pounds  lighter  than  Walker’s  bruiser 
musky.  The  biggest  musky  recorded  in 
1997,  for  example,  caught  by  Doug 
Pavick  of  Mammoth  in  Cambria  b 

County’s  Glendale  Lake,  was  53  1/a  inches  | 
long  and  24  around,  yet  it  was  a compara-  £ 
tively  slim  42  pounds. 
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That’s  led  some  anglers  to  wonder 
whether  Walker’s  fish  could  really  have 
weighed  as  much  as  the  record  shows. 

“There’s  always  been  some  question 
about  whether  a fish  that  size  could 
really  weigh  that  much,”  says  Dan 
Tredinnick,  Commission  press  secre- 
tary. “And  to  be  sure,  scales  back  in 
1924  weren’t  what  they  are  today,  digi- 
tally accurate  to  hundredths  of  an 
ounce.  But  we  certified  it.  And  who 
knows,  maybe  it  weighed  even  more.” 

For  his  part,  Walker  recounted  his 
record  catch  in  an  article  in  the  May 
1972  Pennsylvania  Angler.  He  said  the 
fish  might  indeed  have  been  heavier 
than  the  recorded  weight.  He  said  its 
weight  of  just  over  54  pounds  came  a 
full  36  hours  after  the  fish  had  been 
caught,  “though  I understand  that  it 
was  weighed  on  other  scales  without  my 
knowledge  and  weighed  56  pounds.” 
The  fish’s  girth  was  never  recorded, 
something  Walker  lamented,  because  “it 
was  the  thickest  and  fattest  muskalonge 
I have  ever  seen.” 

Questions  about  the  accuracy  of  1924 
scales  aside,  no  one’s  really  sure  why 


Walker’s  record  has  been  able  to  stand 
for  so  long. 

“I  can’t  offer  a reason  for  that,”  says 
Bob  Lorantas,  Commission  Warmwater 
Unit  leader.  “Since  1924,  if  you  looked 
at  the  record  of  fishing  license  sales, 
there’s  certainly  more  fishing  pressure, 
more  intensity  out  there.  In  fact, 
muskies  are  catchable  and  popular 
among  some  anglers,  especially  some  of 
the  musky  clubs  that  we  have  now.  But 
the  potential  for  a fish  rivaling  the  size 
of  Walker’s  exists,  certainly.  There 
could  be  one  out  there.” 

Lorantas  and  fisheries  biologists  agree 
that  anglers  looking  to  topple  Walker’s 
reign  as  Pennsylvania’s  musky  king  are 
casting  to  a much  different  fishery  today 
than  the  1924  fishery.  Some  factors  sug- 
gest the  chances  someone  will  break 
Walker’s  record  are  greater  now  than 
they  were,  say,  40  years  ago.  For  ex- 
ample, more  muskies  are  available  to 
more  anglers  over  a greater  part  of  the 
state  now  than  ever  before. 

“In  1924,  we  had  muskies  only  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  state  and  the 
Allegheny  River,”  says  Ron  Lee,  the 


Commission’s  Area  2 Fisheries  Man- 
ager. “That’s  the  only  part  of  the  state 
in  which  they’re  native.  They’re  so 
much  more  widespread  now.” 

Indeed,  muskies  are  stocked  statewide 
these  days,  and  in  great  numbers. 
Lorantas  says  muskies  are  stocked  “in 
more  than  75  waterways  or  river  seg- 
ments now.  Our  ‘modern’  records  go 
back  to  1956  and  they  show  that  in  1956- 
57,  we  were  stocking  4,000  fish  annu- 
ally,” Lorantas  says.  “By  comparison, 
we’ve  been  stocking  on  average  for  the 
last  five  years  or  so  100,000  to  150,000 
purebred  muskies  each  year  and  another 
90,000  tiger  muskies  each  year.” 

The  fact  that  Pennsylvania  has  so 
many  more  fishermen  now  than  it  did 
in  Walker’s  day,  combined  with  the  in- 
creased competitive  emphasis  on  catch- 
ing a record  by  many  of  today’s  anglers, 
also  might  play  a role  in  someone’s  spe- 
cifically fishing  for  a musky  big  enough 
to  break  the  record. 

Increased  fishing  pressure  is  a 
double-edged  sword,  though.  Even 
though  many  of  the  really  diehard 
musky  anglers  typically  release  most  of 


Biologists  agree  that  conditions  will  have  to  be  just  right  for  someone  to  catch  a 
musky  bigger  than  Louis  Walker’s.  Many  believe  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  may  be 
the  state’s  best  bet  for  a truly  huge  musky,  but  all  agree  that  chances  are  better  any 
record  fish  will  come  from  a lake  instead  of  a river. 
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Mll^lrv  c^e  they  catch, 

) ^ ~S]  there  are  more  and 

mm  more  general  anglers 
out  there  these  days, 
and  releasing  even  a just-legal  musky  is 
often  pretty  tough  for  them  to  do. 

“There’s  no  doubt  it’s  pretty  tough 
for  anyone  who’s  less  than  an  avid 
musky  fisherman  to  turn  back  a fish 
that’s  over  30  inches,  the  statewide 
minimum  for  muskies.  For  a lot  of 
folks,  a musky  represents  the  catch  of  a 
lifetime.  They  think  a 30-inch  fish  is 
big  and  really,  by  any  standards  for  in- 
land water,  it  is,”  Lorantas  says. 

“But  those  fish  are  never  going  to  get 
the  opportunity  to  get  as  big  as 
Walker’s  fish  before  they’re  harvested. 

It  takes  a musky  four  to  five  years  just 
to  reach  that  30-inch  minimum  size, 
and  maybe  16  to  20  years  to  reach  the 
size  of  the  record,”  adds  Larry  Jackson, 
Commission  Area  7 Fisheries  Manager. 
“What  are  the  chances,  either  on  pur- 
pose or  by  dumb  luck,  that  it’s  not  go- 
ing to  end  up  in  a boat  somewhere? 
Through  all  of  those  last  12  to  15  years, 
it’s  got  to  avoid  being  caught  to  ap- 
proach state  record  size.” 

There’s  no  doubt  that  giant  muskies 
are  tough  to  catch,  in  no  small  part  be- 
cause there  just  aren’t  that  many  of 
them  out  there.  “A  50-inch  musky  is  a 
pretty  uncommon  animal.  I’ve  prob- 
ably seen  only  five  or  10  in  the  15  years 
I’ve  been  doing  this,”  Lee  says. 

The  numbers  of  really  big  muskies 
could  increase  in  coming  years,  though. 
Rick  Lorson,  Commission  Area  8 Fish- 
eries Manager,  points  out  that,  at  least 
in  his  area,  musky  stocking  has  only 
really  taken  off  since  about  1990.  Even 
the  first  fish  stocked  are  only  eight 
years  old  now.  Those  fish  are  likely  le- 
gal size,  but  not  yet  monstrous.  Given 
time,  they  should  grow  larger. 

“The  musky  fishing  should  continue 
to  get  better  as  more  older  fish  start 
showing  up.  The  next  few  years  should 
hold  some  real  potential  for  some  big 
fish  to  come  out  of  those  waters,” 
Lorson  says. 

Biologists  agree  that  conditions  will 
have  to  be  just  right  for  someone  to 
catch  a musky  bigger  than  Walker’s, 
though.  Many  believe  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir-remember  the  Kinzua  Gi- 
ant?-may  be  the  state’s  best  bet  for  a 
truly  huge  musky,  but  all  agree  that 
chances  are  better  any  record  fish  will 
come  from  a lake  instead  of  a river. 


Pennsylvania's  Best  Musky  Fishing 


“Fish  of  all  species  grow  faster  in 
lakes  than  they  do  in  rivers  because  they 
don’t  expend  as  much  energy  just  to 
fight  the  current.  A fish  in  a lake  will 
always  be  heavier  than  one  of  a similar 
length  in  a river,”  says  Jackson. 

The  season  and  weather  would  have 
to  be  pretty  much  perfect,  too,  for  a po- 
tential record-breaking  fish  to  crop  up, 
adds  Lee.  An  angler  catching  a female 
musky,  full  of  eggs  and  fattening  up  just 
before  the  season  goes  out  after  a mild 
winter  like  the  one  of  1997-98,  might 
have  a shot  at  the  record,  he  says. 

In  his  day,  Walker  was  convinced  that 
bigger  muskies  roamed  Pennsylvania’s 
waterways.  In  his  article  in  Pennsylvania 
Angler,  Walker  said  “Since  catching  this 
‘whopper,’  I have  been  fishing  for  two 
others  I know  of,  which  I believe  will  go 
60  or  65  pounds.  I have  seen  them  both, 
but  have  never  been  fortunate  enough 
to  have  them  strike  my  bait.  I have  a 
hunch  that  if  I continue  this  wonderful 
sport,  I will  sometime  get  hold  of  an- 
other great  big  musky...” 

When  that  day  comes,  when  some 
lucky  angler  reels  in  a musky  that  puts 
even  Louis  Walker’s  fish  in  second  place, 
the  world  will  surely  know  about  it. 

Think  you’d  like  to  topple  Louis 
Walker’s  mammoth  musky  from  the  top 
of  the  record  book?  Good  luck.  You’ll 
need  it. 

That  said,  there  are  certain  waters 
where  your  chances  might  be  better  than 
others.  A survey  of  fisheries  managers 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission’s  eight  management  areas 
shows  that  some  waters  hold  more  po- 
tential for  catching  muskies-and  big 
ones-than  others. 


1.  Presque  Isle  Bay 

2.  Pymatuning  Reservoir 

3.  Lake  Arthur,  Moraine  State  Park 

4.  Upper  Allegheny  River 

5.  Allegheny  Reservoir 

6.  Conneaut  Lake 

7.  Lake  Wilhelm, 

Maurice  K.  Goddard  State  Park 

8.  Tionesta  Lake 

9.  East  Branch  Clarion  River 

10.  Edinboro  Lake 

1 1 . Woodcock  Creek  Lake 

1 2.  Glendale  Lake, 

Prince  Gallitzin  State  Park 

13.  Yellow  Creek  Lake, 

Yellow  Creek  State  Park 

14.  Allegheny  River 

15.  Ohio  River 

1 6.  Monongahela  River 

1 7.  Youghiogheny  River 

1 8.  Somerset  Lake 

19.  Opossum  Lake 

20.  Juniata  River 

21.  Susquehanna  River 

22.  Raystown  Lake 

23.  Delaware  River 

24.  Lackawanna  Lake, 

Lackawanna  State  Park 

25.  Frances  Slocum  Lake, 

Frances  Slocum  State  Park 

26.  Hills  Creek  Lake, 

Hills  Creek  State  Park 

27.  North  Branch  Susquehanna  River 

28.  Lake  Wallenpaupack 

29.  Lower  Lehigh  River 

30.  Schuylkill  River 

31.  Perkiomen  Creek 

32.  Conestoga  River 

33.  Tidal  portion  of  Darby  Creek 

34.  Blue  Marsh  Lake 

35.  Lake  Ontelaunee 

36.  Marsh  Creek  Lake, 

Marsh  Creek  State  Park 
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Description,  life  history 

Bog  turtles  are  small,  semi-aquatic 
turtles  typically  reaching  a maximum 
shell  length  of  around  four  inches  at 
adulthood.  Their  shells  are  usually  ma- 
hogany or  black.  A bog  turtle’s  most 
identifiable  characteristic  is  the  promi- 
nent yellow  or  orange  splotch  on  each 
side  of  the  head  behind  the  eye.  A lack 
of  yellow  or  light  spots  on  the  carapace 
(upper  shell)  helps  to  distinguish  this 
species  from  the  spotted  turtle  ( Clemmys 
guttata),  which  may  also  be  found  in- 
habiting wetlands  where  bog  turtles 
live.  Bog  turtles  are  long-lived.  They 
reach  reproductive  age  between  five  and 
eight  years  and  may  live  20  to  30  years, 
often  spending  their  entire  lives  in  the 
wetlands  where  they  were  born. 

Active  during  the  warmer  months, 
they  typically  emerge  from  overwinter- 
ing during  April.  Basking,  eating,  and 
mating  occupies  the  months  of  April 
through  June.  Egg-laying  usually  oc- 
curs in  June  and  July  with  the  young 
hatching  during  late  August  and  early 
September.  Bog  turtles  construct  nests 
in  sphagnum  or  on  tussock  sedges 
where  the  eggs  can  be  deposited  above 
the  water  level  of  the  wetland.  One  to 
six  eggs  are  deposited  and  left  to  incu- 
bate unattended  for  approximately  six 
to  eight  weeks.  The  eggs  and  young  are 
preyed  on  by  mice,  raccoons,  skunks, 
foxes,  and  birds.  In  Pennsylvania,  adult 
and  juvenile  bog  turtles  usually  enter 
the  mud  to  overwinter  during  late  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Thus,  for  at  least 


The  bog  turtle  exemplifies  so 
many  different  things  to  so  many 
different  people.  It  remains  one  of  the 
most  endangered  and  controversial 
species  in  the  Commonwealth  today. 


Bog  Turtles 

— Slipping  Away 


by  Andrew  L.  Shiels 

Nongame  and  Endangered  Species  Unit 
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The  bog  turtle’s  ( Clemmys  muhlenbergii) 
story  is  filled  with  irony  and  contradic- 
tions. It  is  Pennsylvania’s  smallest 
turtle.  Even  though  it  does  not  require 
large  areas  of  habitat  to  survive,  its 
populations  have  suffered  from  more 
problems  associated  with  habitat  loss 
than  any  other  turtle  in  the  Common- 
wealth. Bog  turtles  are  cute,  petite,  and 
very  attractive,  which  makes  them  an 
easy  animal  for  people  to  like  and  want 
to  protect.  However,  those  same  at- 
tributes also  make  this  species  very  de- 
sirable in  the  black  market  pet  trade.  It 
lives  in  wetlands  primarily  in  the  south- 
eastern counties  of  Pennsylvania.  Un- 
fortunately, those  areas  also  have  the 
highest  human  population  densities  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

Bog  turtles  prefer  to  live  in  spring 
seeps  and  open,  marshy  meadows, 
which  are  usually  found  in  flat  or  gently 
rolling  landscapes  of  the  valleys  of 
southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Yet,  these 
same  areas  are  also  prime  locations  in 
which  to  build  homes  and  housing  de- 
velopments to  support  the  urban  and 
suburban  sprawl  that  centers  around 
the  cities  of  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Some 
well-meaning  people  want  to  protect 
this  species  so  much  that  they  actually 
unknowingly  endanger  the  turtle^  by 
removing  them  from  the  wild  when  they 
are  seen  crossing  roads. 


Typically,  the  turtle  is  dropped  off  at 
a pet  store  or  nature  center  with  little  or 
no  information  pertaining  to  where  it 
was  picked  up.  In  many  cases,  these 
“saved”  turtles  cannot  be  released  back 
into  the  wild  because  their  wetland  of 
origin  is  unknown.  Disease  and  genetic 
issues  often  preclude  releasing  these 
individuals  in  areas  other  than  their 
native  wetland.  Bog  turtles  are  listed 
both  as  a Pennsylvania  endangered  spe- 
cies and  threatened  under  the  federal 
Endangered  Species  Act,  and  therefore 
they  are  protected  by  special  regula- 
tions. Consequently,  some  land  devel- 
opers are  concerned  that  their  proposed 
projects  may  be  affected  by  its  presence. 

Meanwhile,  others  see  the  bog  turtle 
as  a barometer  for  the  quality  and 
health  of  wetlands  and  watersheds  in 
their  communities.  This  little  turtle, 
which  exemplifies  so  many  different 
things  to  so  many  different  people,  re- 
mains one  of  the  most  endangered  and 
controversial  species  in  the  Common- 
wealth today. 
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half  of  the  year,  and  for  that  matter  half 
of  their  lives,  bog  turtles  exist  in  a dor- 
mant state  buried  in  the  mud. 

Range 

Bog  turtles  are  native  to  the  eastern 
United  States  ranging  from  Georgia  to 
the  lower  New  England  states.  They 
have  a discontinuous  distribution  with 
a 250-mile  separation  between  distinct 
northern  and  southern  populations. 
Pennsylvania  represents  the  keystone  of 
the  northern  population,  which  extends 
from  Maryland  and  Delaware  through 
Pennsylvania,  Newjersey,  New  York, 
Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts.  In 
Pennsylvania,  bog  turtles  occur  in 
counties  of  the  Commonwealth’s  south- 
eastern corner.  Of  course,  bog  turtles 
are  neither  randomly  nor  abundantly 
distributed  throughout  their  range. 
They  are  habitat  specialists  that  require 
very  specific  environmental  conditions 
to  ensure  their  survival. 

Habitat 

The  preferred  habitat  for  bog  turtles 
includes  open  wet  meadows,  shallow 
water  marshes,  spring  seeps,  flood 
plain  wetlands,  bogs,  and  fens.  Bog 
turtles  live  in  wetlands  that  offer  a 
mosaic  of  wet  and  dry  areas,  thus 
providing  a variety  of  micro-climatic 
conditions  that  aid  in  thermoregulation 
and  egg  incubation.  Deep,  soft,  mucky 
soils  allow  bog  turtles  to  avoid  preda- 
tors and  to  escape  climatic  extremes 


such  as  hot  and  cold  temperatures. 
Groundwater  springs,  seeps,  and  subsur- 
face flows  provide  areas  where  the  turtles 
can  overwinter  without  the  threat  of 
freezing  to  death.  The  wetland  plants 
most  often  found  in  these  areas  include 
cattails,  rushes,  jewelweed,  skunk  cab- 
bage, sedges  (particularly  tussock  sedge), 
sphagnum,  and  various  native  grasses. 
Common  trees  and  shrubs  include  red 
maple,  alder,  willows,  and  poison  sumac. 

An  open  canopy  that  allows  abundant 
sunlight  to  reach  ground  level  is  an  es- 
sential component  of  bog  turtle  habitat. 
Bog  turtles  spend  significant  periods  of 
their  lives  basking  in  the  sun.  As  in  all 
reptiles,  proper  thermoregulation  in 
bog  turtles  is  vital  to  the  control  of 
metabolic  processes.  In  addition,  incu- 
bating eggs  require  appropriate  levels  of 
sunlight,  warmth,  and  humidity  that  are 
usually  lacking  in  shaded  areas. 

Prime  bog  turtle  habitat  is  often 


sional.”  When  open,  marshy  meadows 
and  fields  evolve  into  a forest,  they  first 
become  inhabited  by  large  shrubs  and 
small  trees.  As  the  trees  mature,  sun- 
light is  intercepted  and  filtered,  and  the 
composition  of  plants  at  the  ground 
level  and  lower  canopy  changes.  Late 
successional  habitat  consists  of  exten- 
sive canopy  and  mature  trees.  Because 
bog  turtles  rely  on  early  and  mid-suc- 
cessional  habitats,  events  that  cause 
those  areas  to  remain  open  are  neces- 
sary for  their  survival.  Succession  is 
accelerated  by  runoff  of  nutrients  and 
erosion  of  soils  into  wetlands.  Natural 
and  human-induced  succession  have 
led  to  the  elimination  of  bog  turtles 
from  areas  where  they  historically  oc- 
curred. 

Threats  to  survival 

Illegal  Activity.  Bog  turtles  have  been 
protected  as  a Pennsylvania  endangered 
species  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission  since  1974.  In  No- 
vember 1997,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  added  bog  turtles  to  its 
threatened  list.  Under  state  and  fed- 
eral regulations,  it  is  unlawful 
to  sell,  trade,  barter,  pos- 
sess, import,  export, 
catch,  take,  or  kill  bog 
turtles.  However,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  throughout  the  bog 
turtle’s  range,  poaching  has  oc- 
curred to  supply  the  black  mar- 
ket pet  trade.  Because  of  their 
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small  size,  attractive  qualities  and  over- 
all rarity,  these  turtles  are  prized  by 
both  domestic  and  over- 
seas collectors.  Because 
they  are  slow  to  mature, 
have  low  reproductive  rates, 
and  are  continually  declining  be- 
cause of  habitat  loss  and  alter- 
ation, the  remaining  bog  turtle 
populations  cannot  usually  with- 
stand the  removal  of  even  a few  indi- 
viduals. Fish  and  Boat  Commission 
Waterways  Conservation  Officers  and 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  agents  are 
constantly  on  alert  for  these  threats. 

Before  becoming  federally  listed  as 
threatened,  bog  turtles  illegally  taken 
from  states  where  they  were  protected 
(which  includes  all  states  in  their  natu- 
ral range)  were  easily  “laundered” 
through  states  outside  of  their  native 
range.  Thus,  bog  turtles  were  listed  for 
sale  in  catalogs  from  reptile  dealers  in 
distant  states  such  as  Florida  and  Cali- 
fornia where  they  don’t  occur  naturally. 
Obviously,  these  turtles  were  illegally 
procured  from  the  wild  in  states  where 
they  were  protected.  Federal  protection 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  eliminates  such  loopholes. 

Invasive  plants.  Nonnative  plants 
have  caused  the  quality  of  some  bog 
turtle  sites  to  decline.  Two  of  the  most 
notorious  plants  are  purple  loosestrife 
and  common  reed.  Both  nonnative  spe- 
cies have  colonized  many  wetland  areas 
in  the  eastern  U.S.  These  species  tend 
to  produce  virtual  monocultures  and 
out-compete  native  wetland  plants  that 
may  have  provided  food  or  cover  for  the 
bog  turtle  and  other  wetland-dependent 
species.  The  common  reed  grows  in 
very  thick  clumps.  These  clumps  are 
impenetrable,  and  they  restrict  bog 
turtle  movements.  They  can  also  grow 
to  heights  of  eight  to  10  feet,  thereby 
shading  desirable  plant  species. 

Bog  turtles  rely  on  certain  native 
plants  for  food  either  in  the  form  of 
young  shoots  or  the  seeds  they  produce. 
Also,  some  plant  species  such  as  tus- 
sock sedges  provide  natural  nesting 
sites  that  are  elevated  above  the  water 
level  in  the  wetland.  This  allows  the 
eggs  to  be  protected  from 
inundation  during  water  ^ 
level  fluctuations  in  the  ^ 
wetland.  The  large,  broad 
leaves  of  skunk  cabbage  provide 
readily  accessible  areas  of  shade  to 
provide  overhead  protection  from 
predators  or  to  assist  in  the 


turtle’s  thermoregulation.  Invasive 
plants  that  alter  the  natural  composi- 
tion and  diversity  of  vegetation  in  the 
wetland  can  quickly  reduce  a wetland’s 
suitability  for  bog  turtles. 

Habitat  fragmentation.  Habitat  frag- 
mentation, for  a variety  of  reasons, 
leads  to  the  demise  of  bog  turtles.  Most 
bog  turtle  populations  were  at  one  time 
connected  by  waterways  and  wetland 
complexes.  This  allowed  the  individu- 
als in  adjoining  populations  to  mingle 
and  maintain  the  genetic  fitness  of  the 
species.  If  local  conditions  were  unsuit- 
able, the  turtles  could  migrate  to  nearby 
areas  in  the  watershed.  Natural  succes- 
sion, which  occurred  at  a slower  rate 
than  human-induced  succession, 
would,  over  time,  cause  populations  to 
move  in  search  of  new  areas.  However, 
road  construction,  draining  and  filling 
of  wetlands,  pollution,  and  poor  land- 
use  practices  have  caused  historic  habi- 
tats to  shrink,  be  cutoff  from  one 
another,  or  be  eliminated  altogether. 
These  modern  changes  occur  at  rates 
faster  than  the  rates  at  which  turtles 
can  respond  to  the  alteration.  Also, 
there  usually  isn’t  anywhere  else  to 
move  to. 

Fragmentation  of  habitat  causes  the 
amount  of  edge  to  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  interior.  Increased 
amounts  of  edge  are  preferred  by  many 
animals  that  prey  on  bog  turtle  eggs, 
young,  and  adults.  The  spread  of 
southeastern  Pennsylvania’s  suburbia 
into  bog  turtle  habitat  also  tends  to 
elevate  the  populations  of  preda- 
tors. These  predators 


such  as  foxes  and  raccoons  adapt  well 
to  the  broken  habitat  and  areas  close  to 
houses,  which  protect  them  from  pur- 
suit by  hunters  and  trappers.  Habitat 
disturbance  in  or  along  wet- 
land margins  also  promotes 
plant  species  that  thrive  in 
newly  disturbed  habitats. 
Purple  loosestrife  and  com- 
mon reed,  mentioned  earlier,  can  rapidly 
colonize  disturbed  areas,  first  gaining  a 
foothold,  and  then  spreading  into  the 
interior  of  the  wetland.  Increased  road 
traffic,  whether  on  new  or  existing  roads, 
leads  to  increased  possibilities  of  mortal- 
ity for  turtles  that  attempt  to  cross  roads. 
For  the  most  part,  bog  turtle  sites  are 
isolated  from  one  another.  Researchers 
are  studying  the  effects  of  such  isolation 
in  an  effort  to  determine  how  geographic 
separation  may  affect  the  genetics  of 
those  populations. 

Saving  the  bog  turtle 

Work  has  been  underway  for  some 
time  by  state,  federal,  and  local  officials 
to  identify  and  protect  bog  turtles  and 
their  habitats.  Cooperation  with  non- 
governmental organizations  such  as  The 
Nature  Conservancy,  various  county  and 
local  conservancies,  university  research- 
ers, herpetological  specialists,  and  many 
interested  Pennsylvania  residents  has 
helped  to  reveal  locations  where  they 
occur,  facilitate  population  studies,  and 
share  vital  information. 

Light  to  moderate  grazing  of  cattle 
has  been  shown  in  some  cases  to  retard 
succession  in  bog  turtle  wetlands.  In  the 
past,  beaver  dams,  which  backed  up 
streams  and  flooded  lowlands,  causing 
the  trees  to  die,  created  open  canopies 
and  suitable  areas  for  bog  turtles,  par- 
ticularly after  the  beavers  moved  on  to 
another  site  and  the  dam  collapsed.  To- 
day, The  Nature  Conservancy  uses  tech- 
niques such  as  controlled  burning  of 
unwanted  vegetation,  girdling  of  trees  to 
kill  them,  thus  opening  the  canopy,  and 
the  use  of  selected  herbicides  to  control 
the  vegetation  in  bog  turtle  habitats  that 
the  Conservancy  manages. 

Waterways  Conservation  Officers  and 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  agents 
have  devoted  considerable  time  and 
effort  to  curb  poaching  and  illegal 
sales  of  bog  turtles.  Funding  has 
been  provided  through  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  for  field  work  and  to 
produce  informational  materials. 
Pennsylvania’s  Wild  Resource  Conser- 
vation Fund  has  provided  funding  for 
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Bog  Turtles 

^ Slipping  Away 

field  surveys,  and  the  production  of 
“Living  on  the  Edge,”  an  educational 
video  about  bog  turtles  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission, 
through  the  Nongame  and  Endangered 
Species  Unit,  reviews  hundreds  of  pro- 
posed development  projects  each  year. 
The  project  areas  are  screened  for  the 
presence  of  bog  turtles  using  the  Penn- 
sylvania Natural  Diversity  Inventory 
(PNDI)  database  and  file  information. 
This  database  is  a cooperative  effort 
among  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Natural  Resources,  The  Nature 
Conservancy,  and  Western  Pennsylvania 
Conservancy  along  with  many  research- 
ers. Potential  conflicts  are  resolved 
through  negotiations  with  project  ap- 
plicants. Where  field  surveys  are  re- 
quired, the  Commission  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
provides  technical  guidance  regarding 
the  proper  survey  methods  to  ensure 
the  quality  of  biological  investigations. 
The  Commission  maintains  a confiden- 
tial database  of  known  historic  and  cur- 
rent bog  turtle  sightings. 

The  Commission  and  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  have  conducted  joint 
training  sessions  with  federal,  state,  and 
county  conservation  professionals  to 
educate  them  in  the  recognition  of  bog 
turtle  habitat  and  the  biology  of  the 
species.  These  persons  routinely  handle 
various  land-use  permitting  activities  at 
many  levels  and  are  valuable  assets  in 
the  protection  of  important  habitats. 

Finally,  when  the  situation  warrants, 
Commission  staff  have  testified  in 
court  proceedings  to  ensure  that  this 
species  and  its  habitat  are  protected. 
Even  though  the  Commission  and  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  have  legal  re- 
sponsibility for  bog  turtles,  many  other 
individuals  and  groups  are  also  inter- 
ested in  its  well-being  and  are  active  in 
efforts  to  protect  them. 

What  can  you  do? 

After  considering  all  of  this  informa- 
tion, you  may  be  wondering  what  the 
average  person  can  do.  Involvement  in 
land  use  and  planning  decisions  at  the 
local  level  of  boro,  township,  or  county 
can  have  tremendous  effects  on  the 
proper  use  and  protection  of  wetlands 
and  bog  turtle  habitat.  Many  commu- 
nities have  embraced  their  bog  turtle 


A bog  turtle’s  age  can  be  estimated  by 
counting  the  annular  rings  on  a plastral 
(belly)  scute. 


populations  with  the  realization  that 
protecting  the  habitat  and  water  qual- 
ity where  bog  turtles  live  leads  to  direct 
benefits  for  the  human  residents  in  the 
watershed.  Residents  should  ensure 
that  development  proposals  are  re- 
viewed with  respect  to  bog  turtle  issues. 
Contact  a local  or  regional  conservancy 
or  land  preservation  group  to  offer  sup- 
port for  bog  turtle  protection  efforts. 

Be  vigilant  in  reporting  suspicious  ac- 
tivities of  persons  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  wetlands  who  appear  to 
be  searching  for  turtles.  Similarly,  if 
bog  turtles  are  seen  offered  for  sale, 
contact  the  local  or  regional  law  en- 
forcement office  of  the  Commission 
immediately.  If  a bog  turtle  is  sighted 
crossing  a road,  safely  pick  it  up  and 
carry  it  off  the  road  in  the  same  direc- 
tion that  it  was  moving.  Moving  them 
back  to  the  side  of  the  road  they  just 
came  from  will  only  cause  them  to  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  road  again. 

Do  not  possess  or  remove  bog  turtles 
from  the  wild.  Should  you  observe  one, 
contact  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Nongame  and  Endangered  Species  Unit 
and  report  the  finding.  If  it  is  con- 
firmed, the  sighting  will  increase  our 
knowledge  of  the  turtle’s  distribution. 
In  recent  years,  the  Commission  has 
documented  many  new  locations 
through  phone  calls  or  letters  from 
alert  Pennsylvanians. 

The  bog  turtle  is  at  a threshold  in  its 
history.  As  pressures  from  develop- 


ment increasingly  threaten  its  habitat, 
much  work  will  need  to  be  done  to  keep 
this  species  present  in  Pennsylvania. 
Public  involvement,  in  the  form  of  par- 
ticipation, cooperation  and  funding, 
must  support  any  future  protection  and 
enhancement  activities  pertaining  to 
this  small,  attractive  turtle.  However, 
bog  turtles,  like  many  habitat  special- 
ists, are  often  barometers  of  the  quality 
of  wildlife  habitats  in  an  ever-changing, 
increasingly  altered  environment. 
Meeting  the  challenges  of  protecting, 
conserving,  and  enhancing  bog  turtle 
populations  has  not  been  and  probably 
will  not  be  easy.  If  we’re  not  careful, 
this  animal  could  slip  away  from 
Pennsylvania’s  natural  heritage  as  easily 
as  it  slips  into  the  soft  mud  of  the  wet- 
lands it  calls  home. 


Agency  Contacts, 
Additional  Resources 

PA  Fish  and  Boat  Commission, 
Nongame  and  Endangered 
Species  Unit,  450  Robinson  Lane, 
Bellefonte,  PA  16823-9620. 

PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission, 

P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA 
1 71 06-7000.  Contact  the  Com- 
mission for  a list  of  publications 
including  the  Commission’s 
“Turtles  of  Pennsylvania”  wall 
chart  and  the  books  Pennsylvania 
Amphibians  & Reptiles  and 
Endangered  and  Threatened 
Species  of  Pennsylvania. 

US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 

PA  Field  Office,  315  South  Allen 
St.,  Suite  322,  State  College,  PA 
16801. 

PA  Department  of  Environmen- 
tal Protection,  Bureau  of  Dams, 
Waterways  and  Wetlands,  6th 
Floor,  Rachel  Carson  State 
Office  Building,  P.O.  Box  8554, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-8554. 

Wild  Resource  Conservation 
Fund,  P.O.  Box  8764,  Flarris- 
burg,  PA  17105-8764.  Available 
from  the  Wild  Resource  Conser- 
vation Fund:  “Turtles  of 
Pennsylvania”  poster  (different 
from  the  PA  Fish  8t  Boat 
Commision’s  poster),  “Living  on 
the  Edge:  Bog  Turtles”  video, 
bog  turtle  patch. 
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W0UT 

by  Charles  R.  Meek 

Even  as  the  leaves  fall  onto  the  surface  of  our  trout  streams, 
you’ll  encounter  plenty  of  hatches  and  trout  rising  to  them. 
On  those  October  days  when  the  surface  seems  cluttered  with 
falling  sycamore  leaves,  I seem  to  hook  many  more  leaves 
than  I do  trout.  But  on  those  early  fall  days  I’ve  also  experi- 
enced many  trout  rising  for  surface  food.  In  fact,  I’ve  often 
encountered  some  of  my  greatest  fly  fishing  trips  of  the  sea- 
son at  this  time  of  year. 

Until  a decade  ago  I used  to  quit  fly  fishing  shortly  after 
Labor  Day,  as  many  anglers  do.  Then  one  year  I had  an  op- 
portunity to  fish  in  early  October  and  it  totally  changed  my 
thinking  about  late-season  dry  flies.  Two  anglers  from  the 
Midwest  wanted  to  sample  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  finest  lime- 
stone streams.  They  had  read  and  heard  so  much  about 
Penns  Creek,  so  they  both  wanted  to  fly  fish  there.  I warned 
them  that  they  could  expect  little  in  the  way  of  hatches  and 
rising  trout  this  late  in  the  season,  but  both  anglers  still 
wanted  to  fish  this  top  Pennsylvania  trout  stream. 

The  day  we  selected,  October  1,  proved  to  be  an  inclement, 
miserable  day.  By  the  time  we  met  on  the  lower  catch-and- 
release  water,  a fine,  cool  drizzle  fell.  The  temperature  that 
day  didn’t  rise  above  55  degrees.  Undaunted  and  dressed  in 
heavy  raincoats,  the  three  of  us  waded  into  Penns  and  began 
fly  fishing.  At  one  point  the  drizzle  and  cold  October  air  car- 
ried many  leaves  onto  the  water. 

By  early  afternoon,  a few  large,  almost  black  mayflies  began 
to  flutter  on  the  surface.  Trout  almost  immediately  began  to 
chase  any  of  these  mayflies  that  dawdled.  These  large  may- 
flies, slate  drakes,  produce  two  generations  a year.  They  ap- 
pear in  late  spring  and  again  in  September  and  October. 
Members  of  this  species  usually  escape  rapidly  from  the  sur- 
face and  few  trout  chase  the  duns.  Trout  often  feed  on  the 
black  nymphs  that  often  crawl  onto  rocks  to  emerge. 

But  add  that  one  ingredient  in  October— raw  weather— and 
it  changes  the  whole  complexion  of  the  hatch.  When  the  slate 
drake  appears  in  cold,  drizzly  weather,  it  can’t  take  off  as 
quickly  as  it  normally  does,  and  it  rests  for  an  extended  pe- 


riod. You  often  see  this  hatch  appear  in  October,  and  you 
often  encounter  those  inclement  days  then,  so  you’ll  find 
some  great  matching  the  hatch  after  many  anglers  have  quit 
fishing  for  the  year. 

The  three  of  us  ended  that  memorable  cool,  overcast  Octo- 
ber afternoon  releasing  more  than  two  dozen  trout.  Many  of 
these  fish  had  risen  to  slate  drake  naturals  on  the  surface. 

If  you  hit  one  of  those  raw  days  this  month,  try  fly  fishing 
on  one  of  your  favorite  waters.  You’re  in  for  a new  experi- 
ence. Find  a stream  or  river  that  holds  one  of  the  late-season 
hatches  like  the  blue  dun,  blue  quill,  little  blue-winged  olive 
dun,  or  the  slate  drake,  and  fish  it  when  one  of  these  days 
appears.  Few  anglers  realize  how  rewarding  fly  fishing  can  be 
this  late  in  the  season. 

Where  are  the  fish? 

Anglers  might  question  whether  there  are  any  trout  in  the 
streams  in  October.  I’ve  never  had  difficulty  locating  plenty 
of  trout.  Even  after  the  severe  summer  of  1995,  with  its  high 
temperatures  and  limited  rainfall,  I found  trout  eager  to  feed 
on  a hatch  and  to  take  a pattern  that  matched  that  hatch. 
Streams  like  Spring  Creek  held  plenty  of  trout  after  that  sum- 


Until  a decade  ago  I used  to  quit  fly  fishing  shortly  after  Labor  Day. 
Then  one  year  I had  an  opportunity  to  fish  in  early  October  and 
it  totally  changed  my  thinking  about  late-season  dry  flies. 
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mer.  Streams  like  the  lower 
Bald  Eagle  held  a little  blue- 
winged olive  hatch  and  trout 
were  eager  to  feed.  Granted, 
many  of  the  freestone 
streams  of  the  state  suffered, 
but  many  of  our  better  trout 
streams  still  held  good  num- 
bers of  trout. 

Water  temperature 

As  soon  as  the  water  tem- 
perature on  many  of  our 
trout  streams  starts  dropping,  trout  of- 
ten go  on  a feeding  frenzy.  During  much 
of  the  summer,  water  temperatures 
range  from  65  to  78  degrees.  With 
warmer  temperatures  trout  often  don’t 
feed  as  consistently.  Water  temperatures 
in  October,  however,  start  falling,  and  at 
this  time  of  year  they  usually  range  in 
the  mid-50s  to  the  upper  50s— ideal  tem- 
peratures for  rising  trout. 

Hatches 

Isn’t  the  slate  drake  the  only  hatch 
you  can  expect  to  see  this  time  of  year? 
No!  October  holds  other  hatches.  May- 
flies usually  escape  rapidly  from  the  sur- 
face under  the  ideal  weather  of  summer. 
But  as  fall  and  cooler  temperatures  ar- 
rive, these  same  insects  remain  on  the 
surface  for  an  extended  period.  Trout 
often  refuse  to  chase  duns  on  the  surface 
when  they  escape  rapidly,  but  they  feed 
much  more  readily  on  these  laggards  in 
early  fall.  They  sense  that  these  mayflies 
won’t  escape  as  rapidly  as  the  others. 

I’ve  seen  little  blue-winged  olives 
emerge  in  these  less-than-ideal  condi- 
tions. In  fact,  this  small  mayfly  some- 
times appears  in  great  numbers  on  these 
cool,  inclement  fall  days.  I hit  this  small 
Baetis  hatch  on  Fishing  Creek  in  Clinton 
County  one  late-October  afternoon. 

I saw  a major  hatch  of  little  blue-wings 
appear.  Most  of  the  duns  couldn’t  take 
flight,  and  trout  fed  on  the  easy  prey  on 
the  surface.  For  the  entire  afternoon, 
these  little  blue-wings  emerged  on  the 
surface,  and  trout  continued  to  feed  for 
more  than  four  hours. 

How  many  hatches? 

Often  you’ll  still  find  blue  quills  on 
the  surface  in  early  fall.  When  most  an- 
glers think  of  blue  quills  they  think  of 
the  great  blue  quill  hatch  in  spring.  But 
you’ll  find  more  than  a half-dozen  dif- 
ferent blue  quill  species  in  the  Common- 
wealth, and  at  least  one  of  these  appears 
as  late  as  early  October.  On  the  same 


Streams  with 
Late-Season  Hatches 

You’ll  find  hatches  and  rising 
trout  on  many  of  the  state’s  better 
trout  streams.  Here  are  just  a few 
that  hold  late-season  hatches. 

1.  Elk  Creek,  Erie  County 

2.  Yellow  Creek,  Bedford  County 

3.  First  Fork  of  the 
Sinnemahoning, 

Cameron/Potter  counties 

4.  Fishing  Creek,  Clinton  County 

5.  Spring  Creek,  Centre  County 

6.  Little  Juniata  River, 
Blair/Huntingdon  counties 

7.  Falling  Spring  Branch, 

Franklin  County 

8.  Penns  Creek, 

Mifflin/Union  counties 

9.  Yellow  Breeches  Creek, 
Cumberland  County 

10.  Codorus  Creek,  York  County 

11.  Tulpelhocken  Creek, 

Berks  County 

1 2.  Delaware  River, 

Wayne/Pike  counties 

13.  Little  Bushkill  Creek, 
Northampton  County 

14.  Little  Lehigh  Creek, 

Lehigh  County 

1 5.  Valley  Creek,  Chester  County 

streams  where  I have  fished  over  spring 
blue  quill  hatches,  I have  found  closely 
related  species  appearing  in  October. 

Blue  dun 

There’s  another  important  species 
that  can  produce  some  exciting  autumn 
action.  This  is  one  of  the  smallest  may- 
flies, the  blue  dun.  Usually  anglers  use 
a size  22  Blue  Dun  to  match  this  hatch. 
Even  though  it’s  small,  I’ve  seen  enough 
of  these  mayflies  on  the  surface  in  the 
fall  to  encourage  trout  to  surface  feed 
for  hours  on  end.  Many  of  our  better 


limestone  waters  hold  this  hatch. 

It  usually  appears  three  times 
a year.  You’ll  find  the  first 
generation  emerging  in  early 
May,  the  second  in  late  July  or 
early  August,  and  the  third  in  late 
October.  If  you  hit  this  hatch 
you’ll  never  forget  it.  On  nor- 
mal October  days,  this  hatch 
emerges  and  rapidly  flies  to  a 
nearby  tree  to  rest.  But  with 
the  advent  of  cool  weather,  it 
rests  on  the  water’s  surface  longer. 
This  makes  it  extremely  vulnerable  to 
surface-feeding  trout. 

Often  on  these  October  days  I see  more 
than  one  hatch  appear  simultaneously. 
Spring  also  has  its  share  of  these  multi- 
hatch days.  I’ve  seen  hendricksons,  little 
blue-winged  olives,  blue  quills,  and  quill 
gordons  on  some  Commonwealth 
streams  at  the  same  time  in  April.  You’ll 
see  multiple  hatches  in  fall,  too.  Often 
little  blue-winged  olives,  slate  drakes,  and 
blue  duns  appear  on  the  water  at  the 
same  time. 

It’s  important  at  these  times  to  deter- 
mine which  hatch  the  trout  you’re  fishing 
to  are  taking.  Take  time  out  to  watch  the 
rising  trout.  If  they’re  taking  a smaller 
mayfly,  try  to  match  that  hatch. 

Don’t  forget  the  trico  hatch  in  Octo- 
ber. Often,  enough  of  these  small  may- 
flies emerge  even  this  late  in  the  year  to 
create  some  matching-the-hatch  oppor- 
tunities. If  you’re  fortunate  enough  to 
see  the  trico  in  early  fall,  you’ll  see  trout 
rising  to  the  spinner  fall  sometimes  well 
past  noon. 

Always  carry  plenty  of  ant  patterns 
with  you  on  those  early  fall  days,  too. 

I’ve  seen  October  days  on  many  Com- 
monwealth streams  and  rivers  when 
thousands  of  winged  ants  fell  and  trout 
rose  continuously  all  day. 

When  no  hatch  appears 

Instead  of  matching  a hatch,  use  a tan- 
dem, like  a Patriot  dry  fly  and  a Beadhead 
Pheasant  Tail  Nymph  as  the  wet  fly.  As 
the  temperatures  cool,  trout  hit  the  wet 
fly  more  often  than  the  dry  fly. 

This  October,  don’t  quit  fly  fishing. 
Think  of  it  as  a new  season— a new  be- 
ginning. One  of  the  best-kept  secrets 
about  early  fall  is  that  you  can  hit  some 
of  the  greatest  fly  fishing  of  the  season- 
even  as  the  first  leaves  fall  to  the  water’s 
surface.  Some  of  our  best  matching-the- 
hatch  opportunities  might  occur  in  this 
month.  0 
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National  Highway  Bill  Advances  Boating  and  Fishing  Programs 


Last  May,  Congress  overwhelmingly  approved  TEA-21,  the 
Transportation  Equity  Act  for  the  21st  Century.  This  measure, 
which  is  expected  soon  to  be  signed  into  law  by  the  President, 
contains  language  to  reauthorize  and  make  improvements  to  the 
Wallop-Breaux  Trust  Fund’s  Sportfish  Restoration  Act.  The 
American  League  of  Anglers  and  Boaters  (ALAB),  a national 
coalition  of  more  than  30  boating,  angling,  and  conservation  or- 
ganizations, takes  great  pride  in  these  accomplishments  because 
ALAB  organizations  worked  in  partnership  with  the  Congress 
to  develop  the  1984  legislation  establishing  the  Wallop-Breaux 
Trust  Fund.  These  organizations  have  played  a continuing,  ac- 
tive role  in  the  program’s  operation,  and  in  the  proposed  improve- 
ments to  the  Fund  contained  in  TEA-21. 

The  Wallop-Breaux  Trust  Fund 

The  Aquatic  Resources  Trust  Fund,  commonly  known  as  the 
Wallop-Breaux  Trust  Fund,  has  improved  the  quality  of  America’s 
surface  waters  through  wetland  restoration  and  reductions  in 
discharges  of  human  wastes  into  our  waterways.  The  Fund  has 
also  enhanced  the  boating  and  fishing  experiences  of  tens  of 
millions  of  Americans.  The  Wallop-Breaux  Trust  Fund  is  a suc- 
cessful “user  pays-user  benefits”  program  that  is  funded  through 
the  collection  of  excise  taxes  and  import  duties  on  recreational 
boating  and  sportfishing  products,  as  well  as  a motorboat  and 
small-engine  fuel  tax. 

Program  successes 

Over  the  first  decade  of  Wallop-Breaux’s  operations,  cooperative 
efforts  among  recreational  anglers,  boaters,  state  agencies  and 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  have  dramatically  improved 
access  to  America’s  public  waters.  This  is  especially  important 
in  light  of  increasing  demand  for  recreational  watersports  and 
the  opportunities  created  by  water  quality  improvements  in 
America’s  lakes,  rivers  and  streams. 

Using  3:1  matching  federal  grants,  Wallop-Breaux  program 
partners  accomplished  the  following  between  1986  and  1993:  Built 
1,600  new  public  boat  ramps  and  related  facilities,  including 
parking  areas  and  restrooms;  improved  9,700  public  boat  ramps; 
built  600  roads  to  open  access  to  public  waters;  installed  direc- 
tional signs  for  thousands  of  boating  and  fishing  access  sites; 
developed  over  1,500  new  fishing  access  sites;  and  acquired  at 
least  170  properties  and  over  50,000  strategic  acres  to  improve 
access  to  public  waters. 

Nearly  7,000  fish  population  surveys  and  1,700  habitat  inves- 
tigations have  supported  creation  or  restoration  of  400  lakes 
covering  60,000  acres  and  fish  habitat  enhancements  on  more 
than  3,900  miles  of  streams  and  rivers.  Moreover,  this  research 
provided  the  technical  foundation  to  enhance  nearly  700,000  acres 
of  reservoir  habitat  at  2,000  added  sites. 

In  1990,  the  Wallop-Breaux  program  was  amended  to  add  a 
new  emphasis  on  wetlands  restoration.  A new  revenue  source- 
the  federal  excise  tax  on  fuels  used  in  lawnmowers,  chainsaws, 
snowblowers  and  other  small-engine  items-was  approved  by  the 
Congress.  Approximately  $50  million  per  year  is  now  invested 
in  this  wetlands  effort,  yielding  beneficial  results  for  water  quality 
and  fisheries. 

In  addition,  the  program  has  had  a clear  and  significant  ef- 
fect on  boating  safety.  The  program  funds  state  boating  pro- 
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grams,  which  have  been  key  in  reducing  both  the  number  of  fa- 
talities and  injuries  associated  with  recreational  boating,  even  as 
the  number  of  Americans  enjoying  time  on  our  waters  has  climbed. 
States  make  the  best  use  of  these  trust  funds,  and  the  result  is  a 
major  contribution  by  the  states  to  maintaining  an  overall  reduction 
in  boating  fatalities.  Since  the  infusion  of  federal  funds  in  the 
1970s,  the  number  of  boating  fatalities  has  dropped  from  1,754 
lives  to  a record  low  of  709  lives  in  1996,  despite  more  people  on 
our  waters  in  a wider  diversity  of  craft  than  ever  before. 

Tea-21  provisions 

The  discretionary  annual  appropriations  authority  for  boat- 
ing safety  grants  has  increased  to  $70  million.  If  full  appropria- 
tions are  not  made  in  any  year,  the  measure  redirects  a portion 
of  the  unappropriated  boating  safety  money  to  the  states  for  boating 
safety  program  use. 

For  several  years,  federal  motorboat  fuel  excise  tax,  collected 
from  boaters  and  anglers  as  a user  fee,  was  diverted  for  overall 
deficit  reduction  purposes.  These  wrongly  withheld  user  fees 
represent  some  $100  million  annually  that  should  be  deposited 
into  the  Aquatic  Resources  Trust  Fund.  TEA-2 1 provides  for  the 
return  of  some  of  the  diverted  funds  beginning  October  1, 2001, 
through  2006,  yielding  a projected  increase  of  $ 1 35  million  in  new 
revenues  to  the  Fund. 

The  Clean  Vessel  Act,  which  expired  in  October  1997,  enabled 
49  states  and  territories  to  receive  $37.6  million  for  177  grants 
from  1993-1997.  The  projects  selected  involve  surveys  and  plans 
in  32  coastal  states,  construction  of 2,200  pumpout  stations  and 
1,400  dump  stations  in  45  states,  and  education  programs  in  40 
states.  TEA-21  includes  a provision  to  extend  and  expand  the 
pumpout  program  from  fiscal  year  1999  through  fiscal  year  2003, 
by  providing  $10  million  annually  for  grants  for  marine  sanita- 
tion device  pumpout  projects;  $8  million  for  services  and  facili- 
ties aiding  non-trailerable  recreational  boats  over  26  feet  in  length; 
a survey  of  boating  access  needs  within  18  months  of  enactment; 
and  an  additional  $20  million  reflecting  money  available  for 
appropriation  for  grants  to  states  for  boating  safety  programs  but 
which  go  unappropriated  and  “roll-over”  to  the  Sport  Fish  Res- 
toration Account. 

TEA-2 1 includes  a provision  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  develop,  in  cooperation  with  the  Sport  Fishing  and  Boating 
Partnership  Council,  an  outreach  plan  to  improve  communica- 
tions with  boaters,  anglers  and  the  general  public  regarding  rec- 
reational boating  and  angling  opportunities,  to  reduce  barriers 
to  participation  in  these  activities,  to  advance  sound  boating  and 
sportfishing  practice,  to  promote  conservation  and  the  respon- 
sible use  of  the  nation’s  aquatic  resources,  and  to  further  safety 
in  recreational  boating. 

On  completion  of  the  plan,  the  Secretary  will  expand  $5  mil- 
lion annually  beginning  in  October  1999,  rising  to  $10  million 
annually  in  October  2003,  to  implement  this  plan,  plus  up  to  $2.5 
million  for  administrative  set-aside.  Furthermore,  each  state 
receiving  Sportfish  Restoration  Account  funds  will  prepare  an 
outreach  plan  covering  the  same  areas  as  above  and  then  use  up 
to  15  percent  of  apportioned  funds  to  implement  these  plans  and 
for  aquatic  resources  education  programs.  This  provides  a to- 
tal of  $36  million  in  funding  for  the  new  National  Outreach  and 
Communications  Program.  0 
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The  Great  Trough  Creek  Gathering 

by  Richard  A.  Snyder 


On  the  evening  of  March  26,  1998,  a 

group  of  anglers,  resource  managers, 
and  Commission  personnel  met  along 
the  banks  of  Great  Trough  Creek  where 
it  flows  into  Raystown  Lake,  Hunting- 
don County.  The  attraction  was  to  par- 
ticipate in  and  to  observe  the  sampling 
of  walleyes  moving  from  the  reservoir 
into  the  stream  for  spawning.  For  more 
than  a couple  of  years,  Area  Fisheries 
Manager  Larry  Jackson  had  sampled  the 
walleye  spawning  run  as  a very  quick  way 
to  see  how  the  lake’s  walleye  population 
was  faring.  The  lower  reaches  of  Great 
Trough  Creek  seem  to  offer  excellent 
spawning  habitat  and  have  been  fre- 
quented by  larger  numbers  of  walleyes 
each  spring.  Jackson  has  been  following 
the  population  with  particular  interest 
in  its  ability  to  provide  enough  young 
fish  through  natural  reproduction  to 
justify  not  stocking.  Such  management, 
besides  allowing  the  established  walleye 
population  to  perpetuate  itself  with  fish 
best  suited  to  the  lake,  also  means  that 
valuable  hatchery  walleyes  can  be  used 
elsewhere  where  natural  reproduction  is 
inadequate  or  non-existent.  So,  in  only  a 
few  minutes,  he  usually  has  a sample  of 
several  dozen  walleyes,  which  otherwise 
might  command  several  days  of  time- 
consuming  trapnetting. 

Larry  and  his  crew  (Fisheries  Techni- 
cian Tim  Wilson  and  Big  Spring  Fish  Cul- 
ture Station  Assistant  Manager  Jerry 
Langan)  launched  the  electrofishing  boat 
at  the  James  Creek  access  and  motored 
across  the  lake  and  into  the  Great  Trough 
Creek  cove.  At  the  stream  they  met  Hun- 
tington County  WCO  Alan  Robinson, 
Brad  Nagle,  Fish  Culturist  at  Big  Spring, 
Cumberland  County  WCO  Craig 
Garman,  Raystown  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers Rangers  Jeff  Krause  and  Anthony 
Quarracino,  former  DWCOs  Richard 
Hudy  and  John  Horton,  and  current 
Deputies  Chris  Garman  and  Brad 
Criswell. 

Even  though  some  readers  may  won- 
der about  what  seems  like  a large  num- 
ber of  employees  for  a quick  sampling, 
many  were  there  on  their  own  time. 
Some,  like  Jerry  Langan,  consider  the 
trip  to  be  an  annual  event  or  reunion  to 
renew  old  acquaintances  and  check  up 


on  a favorite  sport  fish.  Local  anglers 
also  turned  out.  Besides  outdoor  writer 
Wes  Bower,  other  anglers  included  Dale 
Hartman,  Jim  Robinson,  Sam  Shoop, 
Edgar  Dixen,  Ken  Morder,  Todd  and 
Troy  Ardrey,  Rob  and  Ben  Smith  and 
Brian  Cook. 

Story-telling  filled  the  time  while  we 
waited  for  darkness  to  fall.  Stories 
about  previous  sampling  expeditions, 
local  turkey  hunts,  coyotes,  and  aging 
employees  abounded,  and  few  of  us  es- 
caped the  good-natured  kidding.  For 
those  who  had  not  seen  electrofishing 
before,  time  was  spent  explaining  the 
gist  of  things.  Once  or  twice  someone 
ventured  upstream  in  an  attempt  to 
check  for  the  presence  of  walleyes  by 
looking  for  shiny  yellow  eyes  in  the 
beam  of  a flashlight. 

Then  it  was  time  to  make  the  first 
electrofishing  run.  The  lower  few  hun- 
dred feet  of  the  stream  is  characterized 
by  a deep  channel  with  the  occasional 
larger  mid-stream  boulder  until  one 
moves  into  a deep-running  riffle  adja- 
cent to  bedrock.  Operating  the  boat 
takes  a keen  eye  and  some  experience, 
not  only  in  moving  upstream  while  tak- 
ing fish,  but  also  to  move  downstream 
back  through  a fairly  narrow  channel. 

The  electrofishing  crew  involved  the 
probe  person  and  one  or  two  netters. 
Direct  current  electrofishing  was  used 
because  it  offers  the  advantage  of  “pull- 
ing” fish  toward  the  boat.  Alternating 
current  stuns  fish,  which  are  then  at  the 
mercy  of  the  stream’s  current.  The 
probe  man  would  swing  the  metal  hoop 
of  the  probe  through  the  stream  in  front 
of  or  slightly  to  the  side  of  the  boat.  Af- 
fected walleye  would  then  often  race 
toward  the  boat.  A netter  would  at- 
tempt to  take  the  fish  head-first  and 
then  dump  the  catch  into  large  tubs 
onboard.  More  than  once,  two  or  more 
walleyes  were  encountered  at  the  same 
time,  making  a successful  catch  more 
challenging.  After  a few  minutes,  the 
unit  had  progressed  as  far  upstream  as 
conditions  allowed,  and  then  the  boat 
drifted  back  to  the  starting  point. 

At  the  processing  site,  the  crowd  gath- 
ered to  see  each  fish  first-hand.  Each 
walleye  was  sexed,  measured,  weighed, 


and  scaled  before  being  placed  in  a hold- 
ing net.  Scales  are  used  to  determine 
fish  age  and  growth,  once  the  crew  re- 
turns to  the  office.  Data  was  collected, 
noting  sex  of  each  fish,  as  male  and  fe- 
male walleyes  grow  and  mature  at  differ- 
ent rates.  Thus,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  statistics  by  sex.  Also,  the 
state  of  sexual  maturity  was  noted.  The 
catch  of  mostly  males  with  a few  gravid, 
or  “green,”  unspent  fish  suggested  that 
we  were  early  in  the  run  and  that  more 
big  females  were  yet  to  come. 

The  total  catch  for  the  evening  was  58 
walleyes  (46  males  and  12  females-not 
bad  for  a few  minutes  of  effort).  The 
males  ranged  in  size  from  14.6  inches  to 
one  of  25.2  inches  with  the  five  largest 
averaging  24.1  inches  and  weighing  5 
pounds,  3 ounces.  The  female  walleyes 
went  from  18.9  inches  to  28  inches  with 
the  five  largest  averaging  27  inches  and 
weighing  8 pounds,  9 ounces. 

We  may  have  hit  the  run  in  the  early 
stages,  but  comparing  catches  to  those 
from  1997,  it  would  seem  the  fish  were 
larger  in  1998.  The  five  and  only  fe- 
males in  1997  averaged  25.5  inches  and 
7 pounds,  10  ounces.  The  males  in  1997 
averaged  about  an  inch  longer  than  in 
1998.  They  also  had  a wider  range  of 
sizes  present  (12  to  26.3  inches)  and 
were  more  predominant  than  females 
than  in  1998. 

Scale  analysis  of  the  1997  catches  in- 
dicated that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
walleyes  were  the  result  of  natural  repro- 
duction, because  over  83  percent  of  the 
fish  were  of  ages  coinciding  with  years 
when  stocking  did  not  occur,  in  the  pe- 
riod from  1990  through  1994.  Area 
Fisheries  Manager  Jackson  will  be  look- 
ing at  scales  from  the  1998  sampling  so 
he  can  determine  if  there  is  a need  for 
stocking. 

The  Great  Trough  Creek  gathering  is 
another  example  of  why  it  is  a pleasure 
to  work  for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission  and  the  boaters  and 
anglers  of  the  state.  Thank  you,  to  my 
fellow  employees  and  local  anglers,  for 
making  the  evening  an  enjoyable  one.0 

Richard  A.  Snyder  is  Chief  of  the  Commission 
Division  of  Fisheries  Management. 
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HONORABLE  MENTION 

Autumn  Fishing  Reflections  by  Charles  W.  Slaw 

During  the  summer  of  1996,  my  fishing  partner  Jess  and  I 
have  had  a few  days  fishing  on  Lake  Nockamixon  that  were 
quite  exciting,  and  for  us  could  be  called  spectacular.  For  ex- 
ample, the  morning  we  caught  and  released  three  large  cat- 
fish, the  total  weight  of  which  was  28  pounds.  One  was  six 
pounds,  another  nine,  and  then  a 13-pound  catty,  and  the  big 
one  got  away. 

But  there  was  another  day  in  our  future  that  we  didn’t  know 
about.  On  the  17th  of  October,  we  planned  to  go  fishing  and  I 
was  getting  ready  to  hitch  the  trailer  and  boat  to  the  auto  when 
suddenly  I thought  that  this  was  the  day  I should  take  the  cam- 
era. I hardly  ever  take  a camera  fishing  because  I get  involved  in 
fishing  and  never  even  take  it  out  of  the  case.  This  time  I took 
the  camera  and  put  it  on  the  boat,  after  my  wife  cautioned  me 
(if  s her  camera)  not  to  get  it  wet  or  drop  it  overboard. 

We  started  out  about  9:30  in  the  morning.  It  was  a clear  day 
with  not  a cloud  in  the  sky.  We  arrived  about  10  a.m.  to  launch 
the  boat.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  day  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. This  story  is  a little  different  from  most  fishing  stories 
because  it  does  not  have  trophy  fish  or  any  unhappy  incident 
like  falling  in  the  water.  It  will  be  remembered  because  it  was  a 
perfect  fishing  day,  whether  you  caught  fish  or  not. 

The  sun  was  quite  bright  because  the  air  was  so  clear  and 
there  was  absolutely  no  breeze  at  all,  a completely  calm  day. 
There  weren’t  many  fishermen  moving  around  at  that  time,  so 
the  lake  hardly  had  any  ripples  on  it  from  boats.  As  a result, 
the  lake  became  a perfect  mirror. 

The  trees  were  in  their  peak  autumn  foliage  and  never  be- 
fore have  I seen  such  brilliant  autumn  colors.  In  previous 


years,  the  leaves  either  turned  brown  and  fell  off  an  few  at  a 
time  or  were  blown  off  by  high  winds,  or  for  some  other  rea- 
son unknown  to  me,  the  leaves  were  never  as  colorful  as  they 
were  this  day. 

I immediately  started  to  take  pictures  even  before  we 
launched  the  boat,  and  for  some  time  thereafter. 

We  caught  a few  fish  that  day,  but  our  minds  were  not  on 
fishing.  They  were  on  the  day  the  Lord  had  made,  a day  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

Fishing  with  My  Dad  by  Tom  Walton 

My  name  is  Tom  Walton,  and  I am  from  Pittsburgh.  My 
story  is  about  fishing  with  my  best  friend,  my  Dad. 

When  I was  about  10  years  old,  my  Dad  started  getting  me 
interested  in  fishing.  He  would  take  me  to  the  wharf  on  the 
Monongahela  River,  Panther  Hollow  Lake  in  Oakland,  and  our 
cottage  on  Slippery  Rock  Creek,  just  to  name  a few  places.  No 
matter  where  we  went,  just  before  we  would  start  fishing,  Dad 
would  say  that  we  were  going  to  have  a fishing  contest  and  the 
person  who  caught  the  most  fish  would  be  the  winner. 

Well,  I won  all  the  fishing  contests.  I thought  I was  win- 
ning all  the  time,  because  I was  a good  fisherman.  It  wasn’t 
until  many  years  later  that  I learned  that  Dad  was  letting  me 
win  our  fishing  contest  by  not  putting  any  bait  on  his  hooks. 

Because  of  Dad  letting  me  win  all  the  fishing  contests  at 
such  a young  age,  my  enthusiasm  for  fishing  grew  and  contin- 
ues today.  I will  always  treasure  the  great  times  I had  fishing 
with  my  Dad. 

Dad  and  I still  go  fishing  together,  only  now  he  puts 
bait  on  his  hooks. 
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M YQQQ  Seasons,  Sie 

\ if  f / COMMONWEIl 

SEASONS 

All  species  of  TROUT  and  SALMON  ^ 

Regular  Season-  April  1 7 at 
8 a.m.  to  midnight  September  6 

Extended  Season-  all  approved  trout  si  ms 
and  their  downstream  areas;  and  all  ls|  am 
ponds,  January  1 to  midnight  February! anc 
September  7 to  midnight  December  3 

BASS-  Largemouth  and  Smallmouth 
and  Spotted  all  inland  waters** 

January  1 to  midnight  April  16  and  12:  n 
on  June  12  to  midnight,  December  3U 

MUSKELLUNGE  and  Muskellunge  hybrids 

January  1 to  midnight  March  14  and  12:  .m. 
on  May  1 to  midnight,  December  31 

PICKEREL**** 

PIKE-  Northern  and  Amur 

WALLEYE  and  hybrids  (Saugeye) 

SAUGER 

AMERICAN  SHAD 

Open  year-round 

AMERICAN  SHAD  (Lehigh  River  and  tributaries) 

Open  year-round 

AMERICAN  SHAD,  HICKORY  SHAD, 
ALEWIFE,  BLUEBACK  HERRING 

(Susquehanna  River  and  tributaries) 

Closed  year-round 

HICKORY  SHAD 

Closed  year-round 

HERRING,  GIZZARD  SHAD 

Open  year-round 

AMERICAN  EEL 

Open  year-round 

STRIPED  BASS  and  STRIPED  BASS/ 
WHITE  BASS  HYBRIDS 

Open  year-round 

SUNFISH,  YELLOW  PERCH,  WHITE  PERCH, 
CRAPPIES,  CATFISH,  ROCK  BASS, 
SUCKERS,  CARP,  WHITE  BASS 

Open  year-round 

BAITFISH  and  FISHBAIT  (except  mud  bugs) 

Open  year-round 

AMERICAN  EEL  (as  baitfish) 

Open  year-round 

MUDBUGS  (dragonfly  nymphs) 

Open  year-round 

* 

PADDLEFISH  SVgP^" 

Closed  year-round 

* Includes  the  Youghiogheny  Reservoir  and  does  not  include  SPECIAL  REGULATION  AREAS.  ***  Approved  trout  vv  re c/( 

**  In  the  Summary,  see  Conowingo  Reservoir  and  Susquehanna  River  and  tributaries  charts  for  special  bass  ****  During  the  peric  )2:( 

seasons  applicable  to  flowing  waters  within  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin. 

| 1999  OPENING  DATES 

TROUT:  APRIL  1 7 Mil's 

es  and  Creel  Limits 

LTH  INLAND  WATERS* 


MINIMUM  SIZE  DAILY  LIMIT 


7 inches 

8-  streams,  lakes  and  ponds  (combined  species) 
except  areas  with  special  regulations 

ms 

and 

and 

7 inches 

3 (combined  species) 

except  areas  with  special  regulations 

i.m. 

12  inches 

from  all  habitats) ' 

n.m. 

30  inches 

2 (combined  species) 

1 5 inches 

24  inches 

2 (combined  species)  ^ 

15  inches 

12  inches 

6 H?  # ^ -yr 

no  minimum 

no  minimum 

■ 

CLOSED 

o ^ ^ 

CLOSED 

£ 

0 

no  minimum 

50  (combined  species)  except  areas  with  special  regulations 

8 inches 

...  . 

20  inches 

2 (combined  species)  ^ 

no  minimum 

no  minimum 

50  (combined  species)  JP 

6 to  8 inches 

50 

no  minimum 

Unlimited  if  taken  from  lakes,  ponds,  swamps,  and  adjacent  areas. 
50  per  day  if  taken  from  moving  waters  (rivers  and  streams) 

CLOSED 

0 

e closed  to  fishing  from  March  1 to  opening  day  of  the  regular  trout  season  in  April. 

112:01  a.m.  January  1 to  midnight  March  14  and  12:01  a.m.  December  1 to  midnight  December  31,  the  daily  limit  of  pickerel  is  three. 


I feS:  MAY  1 


WALLEYE:  MAY  1 


BASS:  JUNE  12 


Dave  Wolf 

Introductions 


The  waters  draw  me,  all  waters,  those  of 
endless  flow  and  those  still-water  ponds 
that  gently  lap  the  shoreline.  I don’t  think 
of  it  often-take  it  for  granted-like  many 
things  in  life  that  are  there  daily.  Anglers 
are  richly  blessed,  casting  their  offerings 
to  a wide  variety  of  fish  on  countless  wa- 
terways, with  hope  and  expectation.  But 
the  dreams  often  become  real,  for  the  fish 
are  there.  All  we  need  is  a little  skill,  pa- 
tience, time  to  be  there,  and  a dose  of  good 
fortune. 

As  the  night  casts  its  long  shadows  and 
I wade  the  chilled  waters,  which  have  mmed 
from  the  clarity  of  a watery  crystal  to  ink 
black,  with  scratched  lines  of  white  riffles, 
I cast  in  hopes  of  a brown  trout;  a particular 
fish  that  has  escaped  me  so  often.  A fish 
with  a pea-sized  brain,  living  on  instinct 
instead  of  intellect,  his  instincts  working 
better  than  my  mind. 

I have  tunnel  vision  as  I search  for  the 
halo  of  an  expanding  ring  of  a rise  and  have 
tuned  my  hearing  to  that  of  only  a rising 
trout.  I ignore  the  others,  the  fish,  sounds 
of  slapping,  splattering  the  river’s  surface. 
They  are  not  the  fish  I seek,  though  they 
may  be  larger.  I am  looking  for  a particular 
fish,  and  we  have  dueled  before.  He  has 
taken  more  than  one  fly  from  my  frail  tip- 
pet. Yes,  we  have  been  in  touch.  I have  felt 
his  weight  and  I admire  his  short  strikes 
and  his  last-minute  no  thank-you’s.  He 
has  then  become  a fish  I need  to  bring 
to  my  side  and  visually  to  see;  some- 
thing that  now  is  nothing  more  than 
an  image  of  the  mind.  I need  to  find 
truth  in  that  image,  or  to  dispel  it; 

I cannot  tell  you  why.  You  more  than 
likely  understand. 

Stumbling  over  and  around  the  boul- 
ders that  comprise  the  river  bottom,  I wade 
the  shallow  water  upstream,  against  the 


endless  current.  Finally,  a cast  away  from 
the  tongue  of  the  pool,  I pause  and  wait. 
My  eyes  fix  on  the  black  waters  and  espe- 
cially the  scratches  of  white  riffles,  some- 
thing that  will  make  seeing  the  halo  of  the 
rise  more  difficult.  Trout  are  gulping  in 
the  delivery  of  descending  mayflies,  a spin- 
ner fall  in  full  progress.  The  rises  are  hard 
to  ignore  and  I resist  the  urge  to  cast  ran- 
domly to  any  rises.  However,  I have  come 
with  resolve  in  mind,  and  I find  it  melt- 
ing. Still,  I feel  strongly  that  the  fish  will 
come  to  the  surface,  and  that  it  may  be  a 
larger  than  normal  trout,  for  they  are  al- 
ways the  last  to  feed. 

Finally,  the  halo  of  a ring  reaches  my  eyes, 
and  I hear  the  gulping  sounds  of  “my”  fish. 
I measure  the  cast  and  pitch  it  three  feet 
above  the  area  where  I believe  he  rose.  The 
halo  appears  again,  and  I raise  the  rod  tip. 
Half  out  of  luck  and  half  because  of  the 
covering  veil  of  darkness,  we  become  at- 
tached again.  An  awkward  leap  and  a 
powerful  run  send  chills  deep  within  me. 
Tonight,  we  may  not  meet,  up  close  and 
personal,  as  I had  hoped.  But  we  are  still 
attached  and  that  brings  hope.  His  strength 
is  telegraphed  through  the  rod  and  the  fly 
line.  Then  he  yields  and  in  almost  com- 
plete darkness  we  meet.  He  is  the  brown 
I had  been  looking  for,  the  fish,  not  of  my 
dreams,  but  of  reality.  He  is  smaller  than 
in  my  dreams;  no  fish  could  measure  dream 
proportions,  but  he  is  a good,  firm  trout 
of  brilliant  color. 

I don’t  remove  him  from  the  water  and 
I quickly  twist  the  hook  free.  Our  meet- 
ing must  be  brief  to  enhance  his  chances 
of  survival  and  hopefully  fulfill  the  dream 
of  another.  I smile  and  reel  in  the  line,  walk 
to  the  shoreline,  and  stumble  over  the  sun- 
bleached  boulders. 

Driving  home,  I find  contentment  and 
a light  heart.  However,  1 begin  to  think 


of  the  introduction  of  brown  trout  here. 
Some  believe  they  have  encroached  on 
the  native  brook  trout.  I believe  they 
fill  a void  where  brook  trout  no  longer 
exist.  It  really  doesn’t  matter,  because  the 
brown,  introduced  into  American  waters 
more  than  1 00  years  ago,  cannot  be  eradi- 
cated from  our  streams,  rivers  and  lakes, 
so  I accept  them  and  enjoy  them. 

I think,  too,  of  the  smallmouth  of  the 
rivers,  lakes  and  ponds.  I consider  how  such 
introductions  have  influenced  and  ex- 
panded my  angling  life.  I also  think  of 
those  small  impoundments  that  contain 
largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass  and  in 
some  instances,  walleyes.  And  of  course, 
there’s  the  blessed  sunfish,  the  delight  of 
so  many. 

Robert  Lorantas,  the  Commission’s 
Warmwater  Unit  Leader,  said,  “Impound- 
ments have  created  a totally  different  habi- 
tat than  the  river  or  stream  on  which  the 
impoundment  has  been  placed.  Creating 
impoundments  has  typically  blocked 
spawning  runs  and  limited  natural  fish 
movements.  It  has  also  created  a habitat 
not  suitable  for  some  indigenous  species 
of  fish.  We  have  looked  at  such  areas  and 
we  have  introduced  species  that  are  more 
suited  to  the  habitat  now  available  in  im- 
pounded rivers  and  streams.” 

Bob  explained  that  introductions  are 
made  either  to  introduce  fish  that  will 
adapt  and  spawn  on  their  own,  or  through 
annual  stocking  to  keep  year  classes  avail- 
able, because  of  the  lack  of  suitable  spawn- 
ing habitat.  The  Commission  has  studied 
lakes  and  streams  thoroughly  to  include 
stocking  forage  fish  that  will  be  needed  to 
sustain  gamefish  populations. 

My  mind  changes  gears  and  I recapture 
the  moment  of  the  river’s  brown  trout,  his 
size  and  beauty  and  stature  as  a gamefish 
there.  I am  glad  they  found  their  way  here 
from  Europe  and  that  introductions  now 
are  made  with  great  thought  and  delibera- 
tion; more  so  than  the  trial-and-error 
method  of  old. 

There  has  been  widespread  introduction 
and  reintroduction  of  species  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; some  adapt,  some  ruin  the  neigh- 
borhood, others  perish.  But  without  our 
desire  to  improve  things,  the  brown 
trout  and  I would  never  have  met.  I 
would  not  have  had  tonight  on  a river 
full  of  rising  trout,  haloed  rings,  and 
gulping  rises.  I would  not  have  had 
these  dreams  to  fulfill  and  I would  not 
have  cared  as  deeply  about  big  fish  that 
challenge  anglers  in  the  night.  Q 
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Pride  of  the  Fish  Commission 


by  Jay  Osman 

Like  clockwork,  they  are  there.  Early  in  the  year,  every  year, 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission’s  “great  white 
fleet”  of  stocking  trucks  can  be  seen  replenishing  Pennsyl- 
vania’s waterways  with  a fresh  supply  of  brook,  brown,  rain- 
bow, and  golden  rainbow  trout.  It’s  hard  to  imagine  this 
process  done  any 
other  way.  Stock- 
ing trucks  are 
highly  specialized 
vehicles  operated  by 
skilled  fish 
culturists  with  one 
objective-get  the 
fish  into  their  des- 
ignated waterways 
alive  and  well. 

Believe  it  or  not, 
they  found  a way  to 
stock  fish  before 
the  now  indispens- 
able stocking  truck 
was  used.  The  method  of  transportation?  The  railroad.  Be- 
fore the  turn  of  the  century,  before  the  automobile  and  the 
stocking  truck,  the  two  main  modes  of  transportation  were 
horse  and  buggy,  and  the  railroad.  For  stocking  fish,  horse 
and  buggy  worked  fine  for  short  distances  from  hatcheries  to 
nearby  streams.  However,  there  also  was  a need  to  transport 
fish  greater  distances.  Enter  the  railroads. 

Messenger  system 

Beginning  in  the  1870s,  fish  culturists  with  the  now  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USF&WS)  devised  a simple  method 
of  transporting  fish  in  milk  cans.  Rail  baggage  cars  were  used 
and  hatchery  “messengers”  accompanied  the  fish  to  their  final 
destinations.  The  messengers’  primary  concern,  like  today’s 
culturists,  was  to  keep  the  fish  alive  and  healthy.  Messen- 
gers did  not  have  today’s  sophisticated  equipment  at  their 
disposal.  Their  options  were  limited  to  adding  ice  to 
cool  the  water,  manually  aerating  the  water  using 
ladles,  or  completely  exchanging  the  water  in  the  milk 
cans.  It  wasn’t  too  long  before  Pennsylvania  and 
other  states  adopted  this  uncomplicated  and  very  suc- 
cessful “messenger  system.” 

The  fledgling  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  (as  it 
was  called  until  1991)  had  two  hatcheries  in  opera- 
tion in  the  1880s,  the  Western  hatchery  at  Corry  and 
the  new  Eastern  hatchery  at  Emmaus  (this  replaced 
the  Commission’s  first  hatchery,  which  was  located 
in  Marietta).  With  rapid  advancements  in  fish  cul- 
ture, hatcheries  were  continually  producing  more 
and  more  fish.  As  expansion  continued,  the  limita- 


and  Tim  Klinger 

tions  of  the  messenger  system  became  apparent.  The  rail- 
roads liked  having  fish  stocked  in  waterways  near  their  tracks 
and  transported  the  fish  free  of  charge.  However,  paying  cus- 
tomers were  still  their  first  priority.  After  all  the  freight,  pas- 
sengers, and  their  baggage  were  loaded,  messengers  and  milk 

cans  filled  with  fish 
occupied  whatever 
space  remained. 
Keeping  fish  alive 
under  these  condi- 
tions was  tenuous 
at  best,  and  many 
times  passengers 
were  solicited  to  aid 
in  this  task.  It  was 
obvious  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission 
needed  a railcar  to 
call  its  own. 

The  “Susquehanna” 

As  early  as  1887,  Corry  superintendent  William  Buller  identi- 
fied the  need  to  purchase  a railcar.  After  convincing  the  Penn- 
sylvania Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  (as  it  was  called  then), 
funds  were  requested,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  of  1891 
appropriated  $5,000  (nearly  of  that  year’s  entire  Commission 
budget)  for  a “fish  car.”  In  December  1891,  four  members  of 
the  board  met  with  USF&WS  officials  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
get  ideas  and  tour  one  of  their  cars.  Specifications  for  the  fish 
car  were  soon  finalized,  a manufacturer  was  found,  and  on  June 
5,  1892,  the  brand  new  fish  car  “Susquehanna”  rolled  into  Har- 
risburg for  the  first  time. 

The  car  was  built  by  Jackson  and  Sharp  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  one  of  the  world’s  leading  railcar  manufacturers  of 
that  era.  The  olive-green  wooden  car  was  64  feet  long  and 
10  feet  wide.  It  could  transport  up  to  84  10-gallon  fish 
cans.  The  June  7,  1892,  Harrisburg’s  The  Patriot  de- 
scribed the  car  as  “well  constructed  and  very  attrac- 
tive.” The  story  went  on  to  detail  the  interior:  “On 
either  side  of  the  main  portion  of  the  car  are  tanks 
filled  with  water  in  which  the  cans  containing  the 
fish  are  placed.  The  water  in  these  tanks  is  kept  cool 
by  means  of  cold  air  from  a refrigerator  on  each  side 
at  one  end  of  the  car.  It  is  fitted  up  with  a kitchen, 
sleeping  apartment,  wardrobe  and  office,  and  is  a 
model  of  convenience.” 

The  Patroit  further  proclaimed  it  to  be  “superior  to 
the  car  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  in  the 
way  of  better  tanks  and  more  commodious  sleeping 
compartments.”  The  car  was  on  display  for  several 


June  1892,  railroad  tracks  adjacent  to  Walnut  and  6th  Streets,  Harrisburg.  Person  in 
photo  is  probably  William  E.  Meehan,  who  later  became  President  of  the  Fish  Commission. 


Corry  superintendent 
William  Buller 
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^Susquehanna.” 


Pride  of  the  Fish  Commission 


days  in  Harrisburg,  and  according  to  The  Patriot,  “admired  by 
large  crowds  since  its  arrival  in  the  city.” 

After  its  short  stint  in  Harrisburg,  the  “Susquehanna”  was 
delivered  to  the  Corry  hatchery  on  June  9.  Although  it  was 
used  by  all  of  the  Commission’s  hatcheries  of  that  era,  Corry 
became  its  home  base. 

Stocking 

Black  bass,  known  today  as  smallmouth  bass,  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  species  of  fish  stocked  from  the 
Susquehanna.  Many  other  species  followed,  including  brook 
trout,  brown  trout,  California 
(rainbow)  trout,  lake  trout,  hybrid 
(brook  and  brown  cross)  trout, 
largemouth  black  bass,  strawberry 
bass  (black  crappies),  rock  bass, 
white  bass,  walleyes,  carp,  shad, 
and  more. 

Stocking  allocations  were 
handled  differently  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Fish  Commission. 

Any  person  could  request  fish  for 
stocking  by  “making  application” 
to  one  of  the  commissioners.  If 
accepted,  an  order  was  sent  to  one 
of  the  hatcheries.  If  they  used  the 
“Susquehanna,”  the  appropriate 
fish  would  be  loaded  into  fish  cans  at  the  hatchery  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  car  by  horse  and  buggy.  The  fish,  usually  fry  or 
fingerlings,  were  delivered  to  the  applicant  at  a predetermined 
meeting  place.  It  was  the  applicant’s  responsibility  to  distrib- 
ute the  fish  into  streams,  lakes,  or  other  waterways  by  any 
means  available.  When  the  car  was  not  occupied  with  deliver- 
ing fish  for  stocking,  it  was  put  to  good  use  transferring  fish 
between  hatcheries. 

As  it  turned  out,  stocking  and  transferring  fish  were  not  the 
only  duties  of  the  new  railcar.  The  “Susquehanna”  was  used 
in  two  world’s  fairs,  the  Columbian  Exhibition  in  Chicago  in 
1893  and  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  St.  Louis  in 
1904.  During  both  fairs,  the  “Susquehanna”  was  instrumental 
in  transporting  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  exhibits, 
including  live  fish.  The  exhibits  won  awards  and  accolades, 
and  in  1904  won  “grand  prize”  for  its  live  fish  display.  The  car 
was  originally  to  be  part  of  the  Commission’s  exhibit  in  St. 
Louis,  but  proved  to  be  more  valuable  as  a means  of  keeping 
the  display  replenished  with  live  and  healthy  fish  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  fair. 

Expensive  venture 

Operating  and  maintaining  a wooden  railcar  was  an  expen- 
sive proposition,  and  after  only  a few  years  problems  began  to 
surface.  In  preparation  for  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  an  over- 
haul of  the  car  cost  over  $1,500.  Sometimes,  when  the  car  was 
returned  from  a stocking  trip,  a bill  from  the  railroad  was  also 
presented  for  repairs  made  along  the  way.  They  deemed  the 
repairs  necessary  to  bring  the  car  up  to  safety  codes.  To  com- 
pound the  problem,  as  early  as  1895,  some  railroads  began 
charging  a fee  of  $ 0.20  per  mile.  Money  was  tight  in  the  1890s 
and  it  was  difficult  to  get  funds  appropriated  for  routine 
maintenance,  much  less  any  extra  for  these  unanticipated 
charges.  The  car  was  used  less  and  less  until  it  was  practically 


not  used  at  all.  In  1896  it  was  removed  from  under  cover  at 
the  railroad  yard  in  Kane,  where  it  was  stored  while  not  in  use, 
further  exposing  it  to  the  elements. 

Its  condition  continued  to  deteriorate.  In  the  1899  Report  of 
the  Commissioners,  William  Buller  said,  “It  is  in  a deplorable 
state,  and  exposed  constantly  to  the  weather.  Twice  tramps 
have  broken  in,  and  used  it  as  a roosting  place  until  driven 
out.”  Buller’s  pleas  for  additional  money  during  the  waning 
years  of  the  19th  century  went  unheeded.  Through  no  fault  of 
its  own,  the  beginning  of  the  end  was  underway  for  the 
“Susquehanna.” 

The  Fish  Commission  again  began  to 
rely  on  the  messenger  system  to  trans- 
port and  stock  fish.  Things  had  gone 
full  circle.  Ironically,  the 
“Susquehanna”  was  succeeded  by  the 
system  that  it  had  replaced  just  a few 
short  years  earlier.  The  car  was  used  so 
infrequently  that  a barn  was  erected 
specifically  to  house  the  now  derailed 
“Susquehanna”  at  the  recently  built 
Bellefonte  hatchery.  In  1905,  the 
“Susquehanna”  was  delivered  to  the 
“car  barn,”  its  final  resting  place  while 
owned  by  the  Commission. 

The  next  nine  years  were  filled  with 
contradiction  and  indecision.  As  the 
car  continued  to  see  little  use  because  of  insufficient  funds, 
commissioners  paradoxically  considered  purchasing  one,  or 
even  two,  additional  cars.  At  the  same  time,  the  messenger 
system  was  still  used  extensively.  Plans  for  additional  cars 
were  ultimately  abandoned. 

Sealed  fate 

After  seeing  two  world’s  fairs,  and  crisscrossing  the  Com- 
monwealth to  stock  hundreds  of  waterways  with  literally  mil- 
lions of  fish,  the  fate  of  the  “Susquehanna”  was  sealed.  In 
1913,  the  Commission  requested  permission  from  the  Legisla- 
ture to  dispose  of  the  car.  One  year  later,  the  car  was  turned 
over  to  the  Board  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  sold.  The 
Commission  would  continue  using  the  messenger  system. 

The  end  of  one  era  and  the  beginning  of  another  was  at 
hand.  The  demise  of  the  fish  car  reflected  a greater  move- 
ment. The  automobile  had  already  begun  to  take  the  place  of 
the  once  mighty  railroad  as  the  primary  mode  of  transporta- 
tion. The  Fish  Commission  was  not  immune  to  this  transi- 
tion. In  1927,  a fleet  of  brand  new  stocking  trucks  was 
purchased  and  dispatched  to  Commission  hatcheries  to  dis- 
tribute fish  to  waterways  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

The  final  disposition  of  the  Susquehanna  is  unknown.  So, 
if  you  are  about  to  cross  the  railroad  tracks  on  the  way  to 
your  favorite  fishing  hole,  be  sure  to  stop,  look  and  listen. 
Just  maybe,  coming  down  the  tracks  through  the  morning 
mist,  you’ll  catch  a glimpse  of  an  olive-green  railcar  with 
gold  trim  and  the  name  “Susquehanna”  on  its  side.  If  you 
do,  give  us  a call. 

Jay  Osman  is  an  Administative  Assistant  in  the  Bureau  of 
Administration.  Tim  Klinger  is  a Management  Analyst  in  the 
Bureau  of  Administration. 


USF&WS  Bureau  of  Fisheries  train  car  #3. 
Most  likely  the  car  toured  by  Commissioners  in  1891. 
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Angler  Award  PROGRAM 


Rules 


Qualifying  Minimum  Weights  and  State  Records 


Species  Catch  & Release 

Sr. 

Jr- 

State  Record 

Inches 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

ounces 

Bass,  Largemouth 

20 

5 

4 

11 

3 

Bass,  Rock 

8 

7* 

72 

3 

2 

Bass,  Smallmouth 

19 

4 

3 72 

8 

8 

Bass,  Striped  (includes  hybrid) 

Marine 

30 

23 

21 

53 

13 

Landlocked  Lake 

23 

10 

7 72 

53 

12 

Bass,  White 

14 

2 

1 72 

3 

14 

Bluegill 

8 

74 

72 

2 

9 

Carp 

28 

14 

11  7i 

52 

Catfish,  Bullhead 

11 

1 7 2 

1 

4 

4 

Catfish,  Channel  & White 

24 

io  72 

8 

35 

2 72 

Catfish,  Flathead 

34 

20 

16 

43 

9 

Crappie 

10 

1 74 

1 

4 

1 

Drum,  Freshwater 

21 

5 

4 

19 

14 

Muskellunge  (includes  tiger) 

39 

28 

20 

54 

3 

Perch,  White 

9 

74 

72 

1 

7 

Perch,  Yellow 

11 

1 /7  4 

74 

2 

8 

Pickerel,  Chain 

20 

4 

3 

8 

Pike,  Northern  &Amur 

27 

11 

8 

33 

8 

Salmon,  Atlantic 

21 

5 72 

4 

10 

14  72 

Salmon,  Chinook 

30 

14 

11  72 

28 

15 

Salmon,  Coho 

24 

8 

6 72 

15 

5 

Salmon,  Pink 

17 

3 

2 72 

4 

8 

Sauger 

18 

2 

1 72 

3 

15 

Shad,  American 

22 

6 

4 72 

9 

9 

Sucker 

17 

2 74 

2 

12 

9 

Trout,  Brook 

15 

2 

1 72 

7 

Trout,  Brown 

21 

5 72 

4 

17 

14  72 

Trout,  Lake 

30 

15 

12 

27 

13 

Trout,  Palomino 

20 

5 

3 72 

11 

10 

Trout,  Rainbow 

20 

5 

3 72 

15 

6 74 

Trout,  Steelhead 

24 

10 

8 

19 

2 

Walleye 

23 

8 

6 

17 

9 

1 . Program  open  to  resident  and  non-resident  anglers. 

2.  All  fish  must  be  caught  in  Pennsylvania  waters  open  to  the  public  with- 
out charge  or  fee.  Except  for  First  Fish,  fish  taken  from  farm  ponds,  fee-fish- 
ing lakes,  ponds  or  streams,  or  waters  restricted  to  use  by  club  members  or  their 
guests,  do  not  qualify. 

3.  Fish  must  be  caught  by  legal  methods  during  legally  open  seasons. 

4.  Kept  fish  must  be  weighed  and  measured  by  fishing  license  agents,  Offi- 
cial Weighing  Stations,  or  tackle  stores  or  authorized  employees  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

5.  Catch-and-release  and  First  Fish  catches  must  be  witnessed. 

6.  Measurements  must  be  made  with  a metal  ruler  or  tape  measure.  Mea- 
sure from  tip  of  the  nose  (with  closed  mouth)  to  tip  of  the  tail. 

7.  Photographs.  For  kept  fish:  A clear,  side-view  photograph  of  the  fish  IS 
required  UNLESS  its  species  has  been  verified  by  an  official  weighing  station  or 
authorized  employee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

For  catch-and-release  fish:  A clear,  side-view  photograph  of  the  fish  IS  al- 
ways required.  Photographs  for  catch-and-release  category  must  be  taken  at 
the  catch  site.  Driveway,  bait  shop  or  kitchen  shots  are  unacceptable  for  catch- 
and-release  fish.  In  addition,  photos  showing  mishandling  will  be  disqualified. 

First  Fish:  Need  only  witness  signature.  Photos  are  encouraged,  but  not  re- 
quired. 

8.  Applications  must  be  received  within  60  days  of  the  catch. 

9.  To  be  considered  as  a potential  STATE  RECORD  fish,  additional  requirements 
must  be  met,  and  a separate  application  is  required.  See  any  official  weighing 
station  or  contact  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

1 0.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  reserves  the  right  to  investi- 
gate the  identification,  methods  used  in  catching,  and  the  accuracy  of  measurement 
and  weighing.  It  also  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  application. 

1 1 . Only  one  patch  per  species  will  be  awarded  annually  to  each  applicant. 

1 2.  Each  entry  becomes  the  property  of  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  with 
all  publication  rights.  The  information  contained  on  the  application  and  ac- 
companying photograph  may  be  used,  but  not  limited  to  press  releases,  pub- 
lished articles  and  promotional  materials.  Photographs  cannot  be  returned. 

NOTE:  State  record  fish  require  a separate  application.  Contact 
an  official  weighing  station  or  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion office. 


Application  for:  (check  one) 

□ Senior  Angler  Award 

for  those  anglers  1 6 and  older. 
Award  includes  certificate  and  patch. 

□ Junior  Angler  Award 

for  those  anglers  under  1 6 years  of 
age.  Award  includes  certificate 
and  patch. 

□ Husky  Musky  Club- 

anglers  who  land  a musky  that 
is  50  inches  or  longer.  Award 
includes  certificate  and  patch. 

□ Catch  and  Release 

award  for  those  anglers  who 
practice  catch  and  release. 
Qualification  based  on  length. 

□ First  Fish 

certificate  recognizing  a new  angler’s 
first  fish.  There  are  no  size 
qualifications. 


Fish  Species  - 

Date  Caught 

Angler’s  Name  Age 

Street  or  P.O.  Box  

City State Zip 

Fish  Weight Length in.;  Girth in. 

Water  Where  Caught 

County  Where  Caught 

Rod Reel  Line 

Name  of  Bait  or  Lure 

Weighed  and  Measured  by 

Catch  Witnessed  by 

Applicant’s  Signature Date 


Mail  application  and  photograph  to:  Angler  Award  • Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  • P.O.  Box  67000  • Harrisburg,  PA  1 7106-7000 


I recently  ran  into  a young  man  who 
had  canoed  to  Hudson  Bay  with  me  in 
1990.  He  was  barely  out  of  college  at  the 
time,  but  he  was  already  an  accom- 
plished paddler.  I remember  how  he 
used  to  joke  that  his  three  canoes  were 
worth  more  than  his  beater  car!  After 
we  exchanged  pleasantries,  I popped  the 
expected  questions:  Where’d  ya’  go  (ca- 
noeing) last  summer,  and  whatcha’ 
doin’  this  summer?  I braced  for  tales 
about  canoe  trips  to  the  high  Arctic,  or 
at  least,  a big-time  white  water  or 
Boundary  Waters  experience. 

“My  youngest  daughter  turns  three  in 
July,  so  we  might  do  Disneyland  this 
summer,”  he  said  unenthusiastically. 

“Disneyland?  Sounds  like  fun.  Any 
canoe  trips?” 

John  mumbled  something  like,  “Ellen 
(mom)  thinks  it’s  too  dangerous— says 
the  girls  are  too  young.” 

I presented  a disappointed  but  under- 
standing smile.  Then,  we  shook  hands 
and  parted  ways. 

History 

I am  always  surprised  when  I hear 
people  talk  about  the  dangers  of  canoe- 
ing with  children.  Fact  is,  most  of  the 
rivers  in  North  America  were  once  rou- 
tinely traveled  by  native  American  fami- 
lies who  hunted  and  fished  from 
canoes,  harvested  wild  rice  from  canoes, 
and  traveled  (often  for  days)  by  canoe  to 
visit  relatives.  Indian  families  took  no 
chances  with  the  lives  of  their  kids. 

They  had  the  good  sense  to  portage  rap- 
ids that  modern  recreational  paddlers 
prefer  to  run,  and  they  stayed  ashore 
when  the  wind  was  up  and  the  weather 
was  bad.  Occasionally,  there  was  a cap- 
size and  someone  got  hurt.  But  overall, 
the  experience  was  probably  a lot  safer 
than  commuting  by  car. 

The  best  modern  canoes  are  superior 
in  design  and  construction  to  anything 
the  native  Americans  ever  built,  and 
today’s  best  paddlers  are  far  more 
skilled  than  their  predecessors.  Canoe- 
ing—especially  lazy-water  family  canoe- 
ing—is  among  the  safest  of  all  sports. 
Indeed,  you  are  far  more  likely  to  be 
killed  driving  to  and  from  a river  than 
paddling  it. 

Skills  more  important 
than  things 

The  best  way  to  ensure  a safe  canoe 
trip  with  your  children  and  pets  is  to  be 
an  accomplished  canoeist.  Swimming 
and  water  rescue  skills  are  important, 


too,  but  canoeing  skills  are  more  impor- 
tant. After  all,  you  won’t  have  to  treat 
an  accident  if  you  don’t  have  it. 

Begin  by  reading  all  the  canoeing 
books  you  can  find.  If  there’s  a canoe 
club  nearby,  join  it.  You’ll  paddle  with 
other  families  who  love  canoeing  and 
share  your  concerns.  Besides,  it’s  nice 
to  know  that  if  a problem  develops, 
knowledgeable  folks  are  there  to  help. 
Between  club  trips,  get  out  and  prac- 
tice—without  the  kids.  As  your  skills 
improve,  your  fears  will  disappear. 


Attitude 

It’s  simple,  really.  Start  with  a 
friendly  river  that  you’ve  paddled  many 
times  before.  Try  to  act  excited  even 
though  you  know  what’s  around  every 
bend.  Remember,  it’s  all  new  to  your 
child— every  floating  leaf  and  riffle. 

Be  aware:  Canoeing  with  children 
can  be  trying  even  when  you  do  things 
right.  Children  will  complain  when 
they’re  cold  or  hungry  or  uncomfort- 
able. The  good  news  is  that  sun,  water, 
and  the  wonder  of  wild  things  will  pro- 
vide all  the  entertainment  and  diversion 
they  need.  And  the  rocking  motion  of  a 
canoe  will  encourage  frequent  naps  and 
long  periods  of  quiet  time  for  adults. 

I might  add  that  well-trained  dogs 
are  always  welcome  on  my  canoe  trips. 
“Topsy,”  my  little  sheltie  dog,  loved  ca- 
noeing. She’d  prick  up  her  ears  and 
bark  as  soon  as  I started  loading  the 
canoe.  If  I paddled  out  without  her, 
she’d  bark  angrily  and  then  swim  out  to 
the  canoe— and  then,  of  course,  I’d  have 
to  haul  her  in.  If  she  saw  something 
interesting  on  the  river,  she’d  jump  out 
and  swim  after  it.  Minutes  later,  she’d 
swim  back  to  the  canoe  and  we’d  pull 
her  in.  I was  surprised  that  she  knew 
how  to  ferry  across  strong  currents. 

Almost  anyone  can  safely  paddle  a 
pond  on  a bright,  sunny  day  with  a 
child  and  dog  aboard.  But  you  better 
know  what  you’re  doing  when  the  wind 
comes  up  and  currents  flow  quickly. 
And  if  you  capsize  or  the  weather  turns 
sour,  you’ll  be  glad  everyone  is  outfitted 
properly  and  has  the  necessary  skills  for 
such  occurrences. 

Personal  paddling  gear 

First,  everyone  needs  a correctly  sized 
life  jacket.  Coast  Guard  approval  tags 
tell  “what  fits  whom.”  A vest  that’s  too 
small  may  not  support  the  child;  one 
that’s  too  large  may  turn  the  child 
head-down  in  the  water!  Adults  have  a 
centrally  located  body  mass.  Children 
are  “head-heavy,”  so  they  need  a life 
jacket  that  has  a more  “positive  righting 
moment.”  Junior-sized  PFDs  are  de- 
signed with  these  important  differences 
in  mind. 

You  can  even  get  special  life  jackets 
for  dogs.  The  dogs  don’t  seem  to  mind 
them  at  all. 

Several  companies  make  special  life 
jackets  for  preschoolers.  They  are  ex- 
pensive, and  worth  it,  even  though  it 
means  they  will  be  outgrown  in  a year 
or  two.  Children  should  never  be  out- 
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Camohno-  f.rr . ... 

. I fitted  with  mex- 

■ pensive  (not 

Onlldren  and  Hsts  Coast  Guard  ap- 

proved) swim 

aids,  which  will  not  keep  the  head  of  a 
non-swimmer  afloat! 

Every  child  should  try  his/her  PFD  in  a 
swimming  pool.  Does  it  chafe  under  the 
armpits?  Are  there  thigh  straps  to  pre- 
vent ride-up?  Does  it  float  the  child 
head-up?  Some  PFDs  have  enlarged  col- 
lars (that  provide  a positive  righting  mo- 
ment) that  prevent  children  from  seeing 
their  feet.  Some  youngsters  find  this  in- 
tolerable. If  so,  keep  shopping. 

The  important  thing  is  to  provide  a 
vest  that  children  will  wear  all  the  time. 
Some  psychology  helps— and  this  means 
that  both  mom  and  dad  set  an  example. 
The  rocking  motion  of  a canoe  is  condu- 
cive to  long  naps,  so  the  life  jackets  your 
children  wear  must  be  comfortable  ones 
they  can  nap  in. 


Clothing 

What  you  need,  they  need.  Period! 

This  does  not  mean  you  need  to  buy  ex- 
pensive parkas  and  fancy  wading  shoes. 
You  can  cut  these  corners  and  be  safe. 

Everyone  needs  a complete  change  of 
clothes.  No  blue  jeans!  Cotton  T-shirts 
and  trousers  are  fine  for  July  heat,  but  be 
prepared  with  polypropylene,  polyester 
or  wool  if  the  weather  turns  bad.  You’ll 
treat  serious  sunburn  unless  you  rule 
that  “shorts  are  for  swimming,”  not  for 
canoeing. 

Bring  a fleece  or  acrylic  sweater  instead 
of  a cotton  sweatshirt.  A long-sleeved 
windbreaker  (not  waterproof)  substitutes 
for  a long-sleeved  shirt,  and  it  dries  fast  if 
it  gets  wet. 

Don’t  forget  a brimmed  cap,  sunscreen, 
and  a bandanna.  You  can  tie  the  ban- 
danna around  the  child’s  neck  to  prevent 
sunburn.  Kids  think  it  looks  cool. 


Footwear 

Fight  nylon  sneakers  and  thin  rubber 
overshoes  are  ideal.  Children  wear  the 
rubber  boots  over  their  sneakers  when  they 
slosh  through  shallows.  They  kick  them 
off  when  they’re  settled  in  the  canoe. 

Avoid  cotton  socks  unless  you  want  to 
deal  with  cold,  damp  feet.  Alternatives 
are  acrylic,  polypropylene,  polyester  or 
wool.  Bring  two  extra  pairs  of  medium- 
weight  socks  plus  one  super-heavy  pair. 

A pair  of  closed-cell  foam  insoles  for  the 
rubber  boots  are  always  a good  idea. 

Scenario:  The  day  turns  sour  and  Judy 
gets  her  rubber  boots  and  tennies  wet. 


Wipe  out  the  rubber  boots  with  a hand- 
kerchief and  install  thick  foam  insoles. 
Judy  now  puts  on  two  pairs  of  socks— 
one  light,  one  super-heavy.  Voila!  Her 
feet  are  dry  and  warm  again. 

Rainwear 

No  one  wants  a wet,  whiny  kid  on  a 
canoe  trip.  And  you’ll  have  one  if  your 
child  gets  wet  and  cold.  A light  plastic 
poncho  worn  over  a rainsuit  will  deter  a 
deluge.  And  the  long,  flowing  poncho 
will  cover  the  whole  body,  legs  and  all, 
when  the  child  sits  in  the  canoe.  Trim 
the  poncho  to  “child  size”  so  it  won’t 
become  a sail  in  the  wind. 

Tip:  Save  the  2-foot  by  3-foot  piece 
of  the  poncho  you  cut  off.  If  you  get 
caught  in  a severe  rain,  lay  the  plastic 
over  your  curled  up  dog.  Dogs  get  hy- 
pothermia, too! 

Toys  and  treats 

Each  child  should  have  his  or  her 
favorite  blanket  and  toy.  A rain  coat 
(plastic  bag)  for  teddy  bears  and  blan- 
kets is  a must.  And  do  bring  down- 
sized canoe  paddles  so  the  kids  can  join 
in  the  fun.  Leash  the  paddles  to  a canoe 
thwart  so  you  won’t  have  to  chase  them 
down  river  every  time  the  kids  drop 
them  overboard. 

Besides  food  and  drink  for  the  day, 
you’ll  want  a container  of  milk  and 
some  cookies  or  penny  candy.  Don’t 
forget  diapers  and  disposable  bags  for 
hauling  them  out.  Plan  to  stop  for  a 
few  minutes  each  hour  and  allow  the 
kids  to  explore.  Four  hours  afloat  is 
about  right  with  pre-schoolers. 


Insects 

Mosquitoes  and  canoe  trips  go  to- 
gether, but  there  are  some  slick  solu- 
tions to  keeping  your  sanity. 

Bugs  love  blue!  Mosquitoes  hone  in 
on  anything  that  is  navy  blue.  They  also 
like  black,  purple  and  other  heat-ab- 
sorbing colors.  Really!  Remember  this 
when  you  buy  clothing  and  rain  gear. 

There’s  hope  in  bug  dope:  The  most 
effective  repellents  contain  “DEET.” 
Generally,  the  more  DEET  a repellent 
has,  the  longer  it  works.  However,  too 
much  DEET  may  burn  sensitive  skin. 
Children  should  use  a mild,  cream- 
based  repellent  that  contains  very  little 
DEET.  Natural  (citronella-based)  repel- 
lents are  a better  plan,  though  most 
don’t  work  very  well  for  very  long. 

Better  yet,  nix  the  bug  dope  on  the 
skin  and  have  the  child  wear  long- 
sleeved  shirts  and  trousers.  A light  re- 
pellent spray  on  the  outer  clothes  will 
keep  bugs  away. 

Rub  sun  block  deep  into  your  skin, 
wait  10  minutes,  and  then  apply  the 
repellent.  The  sun  block  keeps  your 
body  from  absorbing  too  much  of  the 
repellent.  If  possible,  select  one  of  the 
new  “bonding  base”  sun  blocks,  which 
penetrates  deep  into  your  skin.  “Film 
base”  sun  blocks  cover  just  the  surface 
of  your  skin. 

Children  have  less  tolerance  to  bugs 
than  adults.  Even  a few  mosquitoes  can 
drive  them  batty.  A head  net  that  rolls 
to  fist  size  and  fits  in  your  pocket  can 
spell  the  difference  between  delight  and 
insanity.  You  can  make  a head  net  in  a 
few  minutes.  Follow  the  pattern  for  the 


Provide  vests  that  your  children  will  wear  all  the  time.  The  rocking  motion  of  a canoe  is  conducive 
to  long  naps,  so  the  life  jackets  your  children  wear  must  be  comfortable  ones  they  can  nap  in. 
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Susie  bug-net,  described  below,  but  size 
it  to  fit  over  your  head. 

Susie  bug  net 

The  Susie  bug  net  was  designed  by 
my  wife,  Sue  Harings.  It’s  great  for  eat- 
ing, sitting  around  the  campfire,  and 
napping.  The  net  weighs  less  than  a 
pound  and  doesn’t  take  up  much  space. 
It  makes  a fine  pillow  or  light  blanket. 

To  make  an  adult-sized  Susie  bug 
net,  you  need  a piece  of  mosquito  net- 
ting 8 feet  wide  by  10  feet  long.  Halve 
these  dimensions  for  a child-sized  net. 
Fold  the  netting  in  half  to  make  a rect- 
angular doubled  sheet  that  measures  4 
feet  by  10  feet.  Sew  up  two  adjacent 
sides  and  hem  the  bottom.  Install  a tie 
cord  in  the  hem  and  you’re  done.  Tip: 
It’s  much  easier  to  see  through  dark- 
colored  netting  than  light-colored  net- 
ting. Dye  the  netting  black  or  color  the 
face  panel  with  black  magic  marker. 

Outfitting  the  canoe 

Two  adults,  two  pre-schoolers,  and  a 
dog,  plus  enough  stuff  for  an  over- 
nighter  will  fit  into  a 17-foot  canoe. 
Honest!  Here’s  how  I used  to  do  it 
when  my  daughters  were  small. 

Attach  10-foot  lines  to  each  end  of 
the  canoe.  Coil  the  lines  and  secure 
each  under  a loop  of  shock-cord  on 
deck.  This  is  important  if  you  have  to 
line  the  canoe  through  shallows,  tie-up 
for  a lunch  break,  or  rescue  the  canoe 
from  a capsize. 

Place  a closed-cell  foam  sleeping  pad 
into  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  The  pad 
provides  a warm,  dry  place  for  children 
and  pets  to  nap. 

For  an  over-nighter  you  need  two 
large  waterproof  packs,  two  small,  ny- 
lon day  packs,  and  a small  ice  cooler  for 
drinks.  You  can  substitute  a large  plas- 
tic ice  chest  or  plastic  container  and  a 
duffel  bag  for  packs.  Clothing  and 
sleeping  gear  go  in  one  pack,  food  and 
cooking  gear  go  in  the  other.  Keep  fre- 
quently used  essentials  (rain  gear, 
sweater,  spare  socks,  camera,  etc.)  in  the 
day  packs. 

Seal  the  liners  of  the  packs  so  every- 
thing is  watertight.  Duct  tape  the  lids 
of  ice  chests  and  plastic  containers. 

Place  one  large  pack  against  the 
stern  thwart  and  the  other  in  front  of 
and  against  the  center  thwart  (yoke). 

Set  a boat  cushion  (technically,  a 
throwable  life-saving  device)  on  the 
floor  for  each  child  to  sit  on.  Now  the 
kids  have  an  elevated  seat  (out  of  con- 


It’s  a warm  day  and  a 
friendly,  calm  waterway 
is  minutes  away.  Nix  the 
sports  and  video  games. 

Go  paddle  the  river  of 
life  with  the  ones  you 
love  most. 

tact  with  bilge  water)  and  a comfy  back 
rest.  The  closed-cell  foam  pad  keeps 
legs  and  feet  warm. 

Note  that  the  two  children  are  iso- 
lated from  each  other— which  means 
that  they  can’t  fight.  Naturally,  you  can 
place  them  side  by  side  if  they  behave. 

The  children  need  more  insulation 
when  they  fall  asleep,  so  bring  a spare 
blanket  or  an  old  sleeping  bag.  An  8- 
foot  by  10-foot  nylon  tarp  may  also  be 
useful  in  a light  rain  both  in  the  canoe 
and  at  lunch  stops. 

Be  sure  to  bring  a sponge  to  clean  up 
the  water  that  the  children  will  splash 
into  the  canoe!  The  best  place  for  a 
sponge  is  under  a loop  of  shock-cord 
wound  around  a seat  frame. 

When  dogs  are  along 

The  best  place  for  a well-trained  dog 
is  seated  between  the  legs  of  its  master. 
The  dog  must  obey  your  commands  to 
sit,  stay,  and  come. 

By  the  way,  “canoe  dogs”  need  treats, 
too.  Bring  along  some  snacks  for  your 
pet,  and  a large  towel  to  wipe  wet,  dirty 
paws  that  track  mud  into  the  canoe. 

What  if  you  capsize? 

In  my  experience,  a capsize  in  warm, 
calm  water  isn’t  serious.  But,  it  is  a 
mess.  The  kids  may  even  think  it’s 
funny,  and  it  won’t  bother  the  dog  at 
all.  But  you  will  have  to  rescue  everyone 
and  everything,  and  all  of  it  will  be 
soaking  wet. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  you 
should  not  paddle  rapids,  even  if  you 
are  highly  skilled.  Mild,  bouncing  wa- 
ter is  okay,  and  children  will  respond 
with  excited  giggles. 

You  should  have  a battle  plan  if  you 
do  tip  over.  Generally,  one  parent  goes 
after  one  designated  child.  Do  not  take 
three  children  canoeing  unless  there  are 
three  adults  to  watch  them.  Should  you 
overturn,  your  children  are  your  first 
concern.  If  everyone  is  wearing  a life 
jacket  and  the  water  is  easy,  rescue  will 


be  easy,  too,  especially  if  another  canoe 
is  nearby. 

When  kids  get  older 

A lot  of  families  give  up  canoeing 
when  their  children  get  so  big  that  they 
overload  the  family  canoe.  Other  fami- 
lies just  buy  a bigger  canoe  and  keep 
paddling.  However,  even  a large-volume 
17-foot  expedition  canoe  is  over-bur- 
dened with  four  people,  a dog,  and  over- 
night camping  gear.  When  children 
reach  six  or  seven  they  are  old  enough 
and  big  enough  to  paddle  their  own  ca- 
noes—and  if  you  want  to  keep  your  san- 
ity, you’ll  encourage  it.  Some  parents 
split  up— mom  captain’s  one  canoe,  dad, 
the  other— while  a child  paddles  bow. 
However,  if  you  want  your  kids  to  learn 
canoeing,  they  need  to  paddle  by  them- 
selves, while  mom  and  dad  gently  coach 
from  the  sidelines. 

When  my  girls  were  small,  I outfitted 
my  narrow  solo  canoe  with  a low-slung 
seat  at  each  end.  I set  a heavy  pack  in  the 
middle  of  the  canoe  for  ballast  and  let 
the  kids  go  at  it.  The  solo  boat  made  a 
perfect  tandem  canoe  for  the  little  girls, 
who  easily  outpaced  us.  They  had  a 
great  time  chasing  frogs  and  fish,  while 
we  watched  protectively  from  our  canoe. 
They  tipped  over  only  once.  My  wife, 
Sharon,  and  I,  had  the  food,  equipment 
and  dog  in  our  canoe,  so  there  was  no 
cause  for  alarm.  Rescue  was  easy;  we  just 
towed  the  canoe  ashore  while  the  girls 
dog-paddled  in.  Ten  minutes  later  we 
were  canoeing  again. 

Teach  your  children  well 

I’ve  taught  environmental  science  to 
eighth  graders  for  more  than  30  years. 
I’ve  learned  that  once  children  develop  a 
love  for  wild  places  and  wild  things,  they 
become  serious  about  preserving  those 
places  and  things.  A delightful  televi- 
sion commercial  for  a popular  summer 
camp  sums  it  up:  A boy  and  girl  are 
punching  keys  on  their  computer  in  a 
dimly  lit  room—  each  is  trying  to  win  the 
video  game. 

Now,  we  flash  to  the  same  pair,  float- 
ing through  a bubbly  riffle  in  a canoe  on 
a sun-lit  day— paddles  flying,  smiles 
flashing.  The  caption  reads:  “Give  your 
children  an  education  for  life.  Send 
them  to  camp  this  summer.” 

It’s  a warm  day  and  a friendly,  calm 
waterway  is  minutes  away.  The  dog  is 
wagging  to  go.  Nix  the  sports  and  video 
games.  Go  paddle  the  river  of  life  with 
the  ones  you  love  most.  0 
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Propellers: 

One  Size  Doesn't  Fit  All 


by  Alex  Zidock,  Jr. 


Measure  an  aluminum 
propeller  for  size  by 
measuring  from  blade 
tip  to  blade  tip. 


My  neighbor  returned  from  a huge  flea 
market  near  Marshall’s  Creek  with  a 
couple  of  used  boat  propellers.  One  was 
three-bladed,  and  the  other  prop  had 
four  blades.  He  said  they  “looked  about 
the  size”  of  the  one  on  his  19-foot  stern 
drive.  “After  what  I paid  to  replace  the 
prop  I busted  on  Lake  Wallenpaupack 
last  spring,  these  were  a steal,”  he  said. 
Justifying  his  purchase,  he  continued, 
“The  guy  who  sold  them  to  me  said  as 
long  as  they  fit  on  the  shaft  they’ll  be 
OK.  Beside  that,  if  they  didn’t  fit,  I 
could  bring  them  back.” 

He  and  I immediately  had  a conversa- 
tion about  propeller  size,  pitch  and 
their  effects  on  his  engine’s  speed.  After 
a glancing  match-up  with  his  “stock” 
prop,  we  could  see  that  these  look-a- 
likes were  smaller  in  diameter,  pitched 


wrong,  and  obviously  not  for  his  boat. 
In  a short  time  the  two  “real  deal 
wheels”  were  rumbling  around  in  the 
bed  of  his  pickup  headed  back  to  the 
all-day  outdoor  market. 

Finding  a good,  used  propeller  for 
your  motor  isn’t  easy.  To  be  safe,  you 
should  match  exactly  the  one  that  was 
“stock”  with  your  rig  when  it  was  new. 
In  most  cases  the  manufacturer  of  your 
engine  or  boat,  whether  it  is  an  out- 
board, inboard  or  stern  drive,  has  deter- 
mined which  propeller  will  give  you 
adequate  all-around  performance  while 
still  keeping  your  engine  within  its  safe 
rpm  parameters.  That’s  the  easy  way, 
particularly  if  you  use  your  boat  for 
many  purposes.  However,  if  you  use 
your  boat  for  one  specific  activity,  such 
as  water  skiing  or  fishing,  you  can  im- 


prove the  performance  of  your  boat  and 
motor  by  changing  completely,  or  even 
altering,  your  current  propeller.  But 
that  takes  some  knowledge  and  some 
trial  and  error.  Even  though  propeller 
manufacturing  has  gone  high  tech,  it’s 
still  not  rocket  science,  and  educated 
experimentation  is  the  key  here. 

For  the  most  part,  pleasure  boating 
propellers  are  hand-crafted  of  softer  ma- 
terials and  then  passed  on  to  a tool  and 
die  maker  who  makes  a mold.  Hot  metals 
are  poured  in  the  molds  to  mass-produce 
the  props.  Some  new  props  are  now  de- 
signed on  the  computer  with  a CAD 
(Computer  Aided  Design)  program. 

Once  designed,  the  computer  can  create 
the  die  through  an  NC  (numerically  con- 
trolled) machine.  This  machine  converts 
digital  data  into  a metal  part  or  mold. 
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Cavitation 

But  even  with  this  modern  technol- 
ogy in  manufacturing,  there  are  many 
other  factors  that  relate  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  a propeller.  The  hull  design 
of  the  boat  has  a tremendous  effect  on 
the  efficiency  a propeller  can  achieve. 
That’s  why  it’s  important  to  match  a 
motor  and  propeller  to  a specific  boat. 
Small  differences  from  one  blade  to  the 
next  can  cause  a variation  in  perfor- 
mance or  unacceptable  cavitation.  The 
result  of  cavitation  can  be  seen  in  a 
photo  taken  of  a fast-moving  boat  pro- 
peller, which  shows  a stream  of  bubbles 
in  a spiral-like  trail. 

According  to  Chapman’s  Piloting,  Sea- 
manship and  Small  Boat  Handling,  “cavita- 
tion occurs  when  a high-speed  propeller 
loses  its  ‘bite’  on  the  water,  creating  a 
partial  vacuum,  loss  of  thrust,  and  ex- 
cessive shaft  speed;  continued  cavita- 
tion can  result  in  excessive  blade  wear.” 
As  the  propeller  blade  cuts  through  the 
water  at  a high  speed,  vapor  forms  on 
the  low-pressure  side  of  the  blade.  The 
water  pressure  drops  so  low  that  the 
water  molecules  actually  explode,  or 
boil,  as  they  break  apart  violently  and 
leave  a trail  of  bubbles.  The  vaporiza- 
tion causes  the  propeller  to  speed  up, 
losing  contact  with  the  water,  which 
slows  the  boat.  This  effect  then  causes 
the  vapor  to  recondense  into  a liquid 


A prop’s  serial  number  can  be  found  on  the 
hub  of  the  propeller  housing.  The  last  two 
digits  are  the  pitch  of  the  prop. 


that  erodes  the  surfaces  of  the  blades 
and  lower  unit.  It  causes  the  pitting 
you  may  have  seen  in  the  black  paint  on 
your  prop  blades. 

Every  prop  experiences  some  cavita- 
tion on  the  back,  or  non-working,  side, 
and  near  the  blade  tips.  More  “cup”  in 
a blade  tip  can  reduce  the  effects  of 
cavitation.  Adding  cup  simply  means 
that  the  tip  of  the  propeller  blades  are 
curled  to  form  a more  rounded  or 
cupped  edge.  This  must  be  done  at  a 
propeller  shop.  Cupping  a propeller 


adds  bite  in  the  water  and  aids  the  prop 
in  getting  better  “traction,”  particularly 
when  the  motor  is  tilted  slightly  up 
while  running  in  shallow  water. 

Most  boaters  are  familiar  with  the 
horizontal,  flat  piece  of  metal  located 
near  the  bottom  of  the  lower  unit  just 
above  the  propeller.  This  is  called  the 
anti-cavitation  or  anti-ventilation  plate. 
Its  purpose  is  to  direct  downward  the 
water  coming  off  the  blades. 

Pitch 

A propeller  is  basically  a screw,  and  in 
slang,  is  even  referred  to  as  such.  Some 
“salts”  also  call  them  “wheels.”  To  un- 
derstand the  terminology  and  technol- 
ogy of  a propeller,  think  of  it  as  a screw 
going  through  a piece  of  wood.  Picture 
it  further  as  just  a modified  cross-sec- 
tion of  one  of  the  threads  of  the  screw. 
The  angle  of  the  threads,  or  of  the 
blades,  in  this  case,  is  called  “pitch.” 
And  pitch  of  the  propeller  is  measured 
by  how  far  the  propeller  would  travel  in 
one  revolution  if  there  were  no  slip.  As 
a traditional  screw  goes  through  wood, 
there  is  no  slip  because  the  wood  is 
hard.  But  as  a propeller  goes  through 
the  water,  the  “bite”  is  not  as  solid,  so 
there  is  a certain  amount  of  slip.  How- 
ever, if  there  were  no  slip,  a 19-inch 
pitch  propeller  would  move  the  boat 
exactly  19  inches  forward  for  every  revo- 
lution it  made.  A propeller  with  a 15- 
inch  diameter  and  19-inch  pitch  would 
by  identified  as  a 15  inch  x 19  pitch,  or 
simply  a 15  x 19  prop. 

Determining  which  diameter,  pitch, 
and  blade  configuration  propeller  is 


best  suited  for  your  boat  largely  relies  on 
how  you  use  your  boat.  If  you  use  your 
boat  in  an  average  way,  fishing  in  the 
morning,  water  skiing  in  the  afternoon, 
and  perhaps  as  a party  barge  later  in  the 
day,  the  best  propeller  is  probably  the 
one  that  came  with  the  rig.  It  may  not 
give  you  optimum  results  in  all  of  those 
applications,  but  it  will  give  you  “aver- 
age” performance  for  each  activity'. 

The  ideal  propeller  for  any  boat/motor 
used  for  a specific  application  is  the  one 
that  allows  the  motor  to  achieve  its  full 
rated  rpm  when  the  boat  is  completely 
trimmed  out  and  operated  at  wide-open 
throttle  (WOT).  A propeller  that  turns 
too  quickly  is  too  small.  It  will  not  de- 
velop its  full  power  potential  and  will 
exceed  the  engine  manufacturer’s  top 
rpm  rating,  and  that  may  damage  the 
engine.  Usually  the  safest  bet  is  to  fall 
within  250  rpm  of  the  factory-suggested 
maximum  rpm  rating.  Better  yet,  hit  the 
numbers  right  on. 


Check  your  propeller 

To  check  if  a propeller  is  the  right  one 
for  your  boat/motor  combination,  oper- 


A serial  number  can  also  be  found  on  the 
side  of  the  propeller  housing. 
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This  modular  design,  a non-metallic, 
composite  prop,  allows  damaged  blades  to 
be  replaced  easily. 


ate  your  boat  with  a light  load.  Use 
about  half  a tank  of  fuel  with  one  per- 
son on  board.  Slowly  bring  the  boat  to 
full  throttle  while  checking  the  tachom- 
eter. In  the  operating  manual  that 
came  with  your  motor,  the  manufac- 
turer will  tell  you  that  the  motor  should 
operate  between  certain  rpms  for  best 
performance.  With  a light  load  the  rpm 
on  the  tach  should  be  near  the  maxi- 
mum recommended  number.  If  the 
rpm  is  too  high,  switch  to  a propeller 
with  a higher  pitch.  If  the  engine  speed 
is  too  low,  replace  the  prop  with  one 
that  has  a lower  pitch. 

Changing  the  pitch  of  a propeller  by 
2 inches  results  in  a change  of  about 
300  to  400  rpm.  Usually,  fishermen  and 
the  cruising  boater  are  looking  for 
higher  top  speeds  and  better  fuel 
economy  and  would  seek  a higher 
pitched  prop.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
water  skiers  are  looking  for  a fast  hole 
shot,  and  a lower  pitched  prop  would 
fill  that  need. 

It  is  customary  for  manufacturers  to 
supply  three-bladed  aluminum  props 
with  motors.  Props  made  of  other  ma- 
terials such  as  brass,  stainless  steel  and 
non-metal  composite  materials  are 
available  and  manufactured  for  specific 
applications.  They  are  made  in  differ- 
ent diameters  with  two  and  more  than 
three  blades,  or  “ears,”  as  they  are  some- 
times called. 

Hubs 

Propeller  hubs  are  different,  too. 
Usually  on  smaller  motors  the  prop  hub 
is  equipped  with  a shear  pin,  which  is 
made  of  soft  metal.  The  shear  pin  locks 
the  propeller  shaft  to  the  propeller.  A 


nut  with  a hole  through  it  is  screwed 
onto  the  propeller  shaft  until  the  hole 
in  the  nut  and  the  hole  in  the  propeller 
shaft  are  aligned.  A cotter  pin  is  in- 
serted to  keep  the  nut  from  backing  off. 
If  the  propeller  hits  a rock  or  other 
solid  object,  the  soft  pin  is  sheared  off 
on  both  ends  before  the  sudden  impact 
can  be  transmitted  to  the  internal  gears 
of  the  motor. 

The  other  type  of  hub  found  on  mo- 
tors is  one  with  a built-in  slip  clutch. 
Usually  it  consists  of  a rubber  bushing 
or  hub  inside  of  the  outer  hub,  which 
when  under  normal  use,  transfers  the 
power  from  the  shaft  to  the  propeller, 
but  slips  with  sudden  impact  on  one  of 
the  blades.  Most  small  outboard  mo- 
tors have  a place  inside  the  motor  cowl 
to  store  extra  cotter  pins  and  shear  pins. 

Stainless  steel,  brass,  aluminum 

Stainless  steel  wheels  are  probably 
the  ultimate  in  performance  and  are 
usually  found  on  high-speed  or  racing 
boats,  and  of  course,  they  are  the  most 
expensive.  A three-bladed  stainless 
prop  will  cost  about  twice  the  price  of 
an  aluminum  prop.  But  stainless  steel 
is  strong  and  durable  and  can  be  made 
much  thinner,  reducing  drag  and  boost- 
ing performance  over  aluminum  or 
composite  props.  The  stainless  propel- 
ler can  withstand  more  punishment 
without  damage,  and  because  it  can  be 
reshaped  without  breaking,  as  the 
softer  aluminum  prop  might,  it  is  easier 
to  repair. 

Not  quite  as  expensive  as  stainless 
steel,  but  more  expensive  and  stronger 


1 
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A 4-bladed  stainless  steel  prop.  Brass, 
stainless  steel,  and  non-metal  composite 
props  are  made  for  specialty  applications. 


than  aluminum,  brass  propellers  also 
have  the  ability  to  be  easily  reshaped  af- 
ter damage.  Brass  screws  are  mostly 
found  on  larger  boats,  and  usually  in 
salt  water. 

There  are  more  than  two  dozen  manu- 
facturers of  traditional  boat  propellers. 
Newer  to  the  marketplace  is  a California 
company.  This  company’s  propeller  is  a 
modular  design,  nonmetallic  propeller 
made  of  a composite  of  fiberglass,  nylon 
and  resin  in  which  blades  can  easily  be 
removed  and  changed.  Not  only  are 
these  propellers  fairly  inexpensive,  but 
this  unique  design  allows  boaters  to 
change  individual  blades  on  their  props 
should  one  be  damaged,  reducing  the 
cost  of  repairs.  Blades  can  also  be  re- 
placed to  change  pitch.  With  that  in 
mind  a boater  can  carry  more  than  one 
set  of  blades,  using  one  set  for  fishing 
and  a second  set,  with  a different  pitch, 
for  water  skiing  or  for  emergency  use. 
These  propellers  are  made  to  fit  a wide 
variety  of  boats  and  motors,  from  9.9  to 
260  hp.  Owners  of  small  boats,  who  of- 
ten operate  in  shallow  water,  or  who 
beach-launch  their  boats,  find  it  easy  to 
repair  a broken  prop  on  the  spot.  This 
particular  manufacturer  of  composite 
propellers  places  a lifetime  uncondi- 
tional replacement  guarantee  on  the 
propeller  hubs. 

When  you  consider  that  the  propeller 
is  the  only  connection  between  the 
power  on  your  boat  and  the  water,  it 
should  command  more  attention.  Try- 
ing new  designs  or  altering  or  repairing 
your  current  propeller  can  increase  per- 
formance and  speed,  and  it  can  increase 
your  gas  mileage.  The  wrong  propeller, 
or  one  that  is  even  slightly  damaged,  can 
cause  you  to  lose  at  least  one  gallon  of 
gas  for  every  four  you  burn.  Continuing 
to  operate  a boat  with  a badly  damaged 
blade  on  the  propeller  can  wreak  havoc 
with  your  engine’s  lower  unit. 

Propellers  can  cost  about  $160  for  a 
standard  three-bladed  aluminum  model 
and  $600  or  more  for  a precision  stain- 
less steel  prop.  So  just  in  case  you  come 
across  a good  used  propeller  at  a local 
flea  market,  do  what  I do.  On  the  back 
of  that  little  piece  of  paper  that  you 
carry  in  your  wallet,  the  one  that  has 
your  significant  other’s  clothes  and  ring 
sizes,  you  should  jot  down  the  sizes  of 
the  propellers  your  boat  will  accept. 

That  way  you  won’t  end  up  with  a large 
paperweight  sporting  mouse  ears, 
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When  people  think  of  water  critters,  they  usually  imagine 
Not  many  people  would  talk  about  mayflies,  crayfish, 
or  fishing  spiders.  But  without  these  animals,  there 
would  be  no  fish.  Fish  depend  on  these  spineless  critters 
for  food  They  are  called  invertebrates.  These  small, 
shy  animals  live  in  lakes,  ponds,  rivers,  and  streams 
across  Pennsylvania.  They  belong  to  a larger  group 
of  animals  called  arthropods.  This  group  of  animals 
crustaceans,  spiders,  mites,  and  insects, 
are  also  the  largest  group  of  animals  on 

Arthropods  do  not  have  a backbone,  like 
a fish,  or  a person.  They  have  a hard  outer 
shell  called  an  exoskeleton.  As  they  grow, 
they  have  to  shed  their  shells  many  times. 
In  the  water,  animals  such  as  crayfish, 
stoneflies,  mosquitoes,  and  water  striders 
are  very  important.  Many  of  them  eat  other 
small  animals.  Others  eat  small  plants.  Some  even 
chew  up  the  fallen  leaves  and  eat  dead  animals.  But 
almost  all  of  them  are  eaten  by  the  many  bluegills, 
bass,  and  trout  we  love  to  catch! 

Many  of  these  critters  live  under  water  their  entire 
lives.  A crayfish  may  choose  one  rock  and  never  leave 
it  except  to  search  for  food  or  drive  away  another  crayfish. 
Some  of  the  insects,  however,  may  live  one  or  two  years 
under  the  water  and  then  grow  wings  and  fly  away. 
Did  you  know  that  dragonflies  hatch  out  of  the  water? 
After  they  hatch,  they  fly  around  the  same  area  where 
they  were  born.  They  eat  mosquitoes  and  small  flies. 
Some  dragonflies  even  migrate  each  year! 

So  the  next  time  you  go  fishing,  take  a minute  to 
look  in  the  water  up  close.  Turn  over  a rock,  stick, 
or  a few  leaves.  You'll  be  surprised  by  what  you  see 
crawling,  swimming,  and  wiggling  under  the  surface. 


Crawling, 
Swimming, 
and  Wiggling 

UNDER 
THE  SURFACE 


HELLGRAMMITE 
STONEFLY  NYMPH 

CRANEFLY  LARVA 

□□□□  TUBIFEX  WORMS 
MAYFLY  NYMPH  WATER  PENNY 
CADDISFLY  LARVA  BEETLE  LARVA 
SCUD  SOWBUG 


BLACK  FLY  LARVA 


Yuk!  That's  slimy!  Bek!  I don't 

want  to  touch  that!  Gross!  It's  ugly!!  What's 
all  the  yelling  about?  It's  just  a stonefly! 

Finding  critters  in  the  water  is  fun  and 
educational.  The  critters  can  let  you  know  how 
clean  the  water  is  or  what  type  of  fish  you  might 
find  there. 

If  you  go  looking  for  bugs,  critters,  creatures, 
and  more  in  the  water,  use  the  following  set  of 
guidelines  to  help  you  protect  what  you  may  find. 


■ Tread  very  lightly.  Remember,  you  are  walking 
on  or  in  their  homes  - this  is  their  habitat.  Only 
send  1 or  2 people  out  at  a time. 

■ Be  very  careful  when  turning  rocks  over  - 
turn  them  over  slowly. 

U When  you  find  whatever  critter  you  may 
have  been  looking  for,  put  them  in  a container 
with  water  on  the  shore. 

m Have  a microscope  or  magnifying  glass  to 
get  a close  up  look  at  them.  It  also  helps  to  have 
a bug  book  to  assist  you  in  identifying  what  you 
find. 

■ Make  sure  you  have  an  adult  present  or  be 
sure  to  tell  an  adult  where  you  are  going. 

■ As  soon  as  you  are  done  looking  at  your 
critters,  place  them  gently  back  into  the  water 
- do  not  throw  them  or  dump  them. 
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Wetlands: 

Why  do  fish  need  them ? 

by  Kevin  Gergel 

Wetlands  and  fish  go  together  like  a worm  on 
a hook.  Without  wetlands,  many  of  our  favorite 
places  to  fish  may  be  polluted  or  covered  by 
silt.  Wetlands  have  been 
around  for  over  10,000  years. 

Our  wetlands  are  very 
important  to  many  different 
types  of  plant,  animal  and  fish 
life.  A wetland  is  an  area  of 
land  that  has  water-loving 
plants  and  has  undrained  wet 
soils  saturated  with  or  covered 
by  shallow  water  sometime  during  the  year. 

Wetlands  are  important  to  fish  in  many  ways. 
Swamps  along  rivers  give  spawning  areas  and 
produce  food  for  fish.  Bluegills,  bass,  and  crappies 
often  find  that  these  are  good  places  to  live. 
Snakes,  turtles,  frogs,  and  salamanders  all  like 
to  raise  their  young  in  wetlands. 

The  plants  that  grow  in  wetlands  are  also 
good  for  the  fish.  When  plants  grow,  they  give 
off  oxygen  that  fish  need  to  breathe.  Tiny  plants 


that  we  can't  see  are  food  for  many  of  the  smaller 
fish.  Swamp  plants  also  help  with  water  pollution 
by  removing  chemicals  in  the  water.  Without 
swamp  plants,  fish  wouldn't  be  able  to  survive 
because  of  the  chemicals. 

Wetlands  are  also  good  at  protecting  fish 
from  erosion.  Plants  grow  so  thick  in  wetlands 
that  they  slow  down  the  water.  This  helps  to 
prevent  erosion.  Erosion  is  the  wearing  away 
of  the  banks  of  streams  or  rivers.  Erosion  makes 

silt  in  the  water.  Silt  can 
cover  the  bottom  of  the 
stream,  making  it  harder  for 
a fish  to  find  a good  place 
to  spawn.  In  a wetland,  the 
water  moves  so  slowly  that 
the  silt  settles  and  makes  the 
water  clearer. 

Wetlands  have  a bad 
reputation.  Some  people  tell  us  that  this  is 
where  swamp  monsters  live  and  describe  them 
as  scary  areas  in  the  wild.  This  is  not  true. 
Wetlands  are  very  important  to  us  and  our  fish 
friends.  Without  them  our  waters  would  be  dirty 
and  polluted,  and  the  fish  couldn't  survive.  They 
give  the  fish  oxygen  to  breathe,  a place  for  fish 
to  live,  and  food,  and  they  keep  the  water  clean. 
Without  wetlands,  we  might  not  be  able  to  fish 
in  the  local  stream  and  catch  healthy  fish. 


American  Shad 


Some  fish  live  in  two  different 
habitats:  Fresh  and  salt  water. 
American  shad,  herring,  striped 
bass,  and  American  eels  do  that. 
These  fish  are  found  in  the 
Delaware  River.  American  shad 
and  herring  are  also  found  in 
Pennsylvania's  section  of  the 
Susquehanna  River.  Shad, 
herring,  and  striped  bass  are 
anadromous  (eh-nad-ro-muss) 
fish.  They  are  bom  in  fresh  water 
and  grow  up  in  the  ocean. 
Adults  return  to  fresh  water  to 
lay  eggs.  Eels  are  born  in  salt 
water  and  grow  up  in  fresh 
water.  They  are  catadromous 
(cat-ad-ro-muss). 

When  the  leaves  turn  colors 
and  begin  to  fall,  these  groups 
of  fish  begin  their  travels  to  the 
sea.  It's  like  a parade  of  fish 
marching  back  to  the  ocean.  On 
the  Susquehanna,  adult  and 
young  American  shad  and 
herring  make  the  move.  On  the 


Striped  Bass 


illustration-Ted.  Walke 


Bluebaci 

Herring 


Delaware  River,  striped  bass  of 
all  ages,  shad,  and  eels  migrate 
out  to  sea.  Scientists  tell  us 
that  these  fish  move  when  river 
flows  increase.  They  "ride  the 
wave"  made  by  rain  in  October 
and  November. 

Unfortunately,  they  mn  into 
some  hazards  before  reaching 
the  sea.  Dams  slow  their  journey. 
Scientists  have  conducted  many 
studies  to  find  out  how  fish  make 
it  through  dams.  On  some  dams, 
they  make  it  through  the 
turbines  safely.  Some  turbines 
are  not  so  good  for  fish.  These 
dams  have  ways  to  help  fish 
around  the  turbines. 

Once  at  sea,  the  fish  travel 
in  large  schools,  just  as  you  do 
on  school  buses.  The  fish  in 
these  schools  are  from  many 
different  rivers.  They  follow 
warm  water  up  and  down  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  American  shad 
and  herring  do  this  for  three 
to  five  years  until  they  are  adults. 


American  Eel 


Ji. 


RIVER 


SUSQUEHANNA 


Stripers  also  do  this  until  they 
become  adults. 

Then,  as  they  are  swim- 
ming up  the  coast,  they  pass 
the  different  rivers  where  they 
were  born.  The  fish  born  in 
that  river  break  off  from  the 
school  and  move  into  fresh 
water.  This  is  like  your  getting 
off  the  school  bus  at  your  stop. 
The  adults  move  up  those 
rivers  and  have  their  young. 
Then,  in  the  fall,  the  parade 
happens  all  over  again. 

Eels  are  a little  different. 
Young  eels  spend  their  time 
in  the  Delaware  River  and  its 
tributaries.  Each  fall,  the 
adults  move  out  to  sea  to 
spawn.  In  the  spring,  young 
eels  migrate  up  the  rivers  their 
parents  came  from. 

This  is  the  cycle  of  fish 
migration! 


Trout  and  largemouth  bass  are 
two  species  which  are  not 
easily  caught  in  nets.  They 
are  also  our  most  sought 
after  fishes.  Our  biologists 
use  electric  currents  to  draw 
fish  out  and  briefly  stun 
them.  The  fish  are  easily 
scooped  up  with  dip 
nets.  The  fish  can  then 
be  identified  and 
measured.  They  are 
then  returned  to  the 
water  unhurt. 

Using  electricity 
to  catch  fish  is 
called  electrofishing. 

A small  generator 
makes  the  electricity. 

Poles  wired  to  the 
generator  carry  the 
current  into  the  water. 

The  electric  field  in  the 
water  attracts  the  fish. 

In  streams,  the  generator  is 
carried  on  a backpack.  On 
lakes,  the  generator  is  carried 
on  a boat. 

Many  people  worry 
about  the  fish  being 
hurt  by  the  electricity. 

Our  biologists  go 
through  intensive 
training  in 
electrofishing. 

Great  care  is  taken 
to  use  just  enough 
electricity  to  hold 
the  fish. 


Boating  in  the  fall  and  spring  can  be  good  fun. 
The  scenery  is  spectacular  and  the  fishing  is 
great.  It  can  also  be  dangerous.  If  you  fall 
in,  the  shock  of  the  cold  water  makes  you  inhale. 
If  your  head  is  under  water,  you  inhale  water. 
Many  people  drown  this  way. 

To  be  safe,  always  wear  your  lifejacket.  It 
helps  keep  your  head  above  water.  With  your 


lifejacket  on,  if  you  do  fall  overboard,  your  hands 
are  free  to  cover  your  mouth  and  nose.  This 
prevents  you  from  inhaling  water. 

Don't  panic  or  thrash  around.  The  air  trapped 
by  your  clothes  helps  keep  you  warm.  If  you 
thrash  about,  the  air  will  be  expelled  and  replaced 
by  the  cold  water.  Get  out  of  the  cold  water 
as  quickly  as  you  can  and  get  into  dry  clothes. 


. Always  wear  your 

Put  on 

_____  clothes. 
3.  Don't 
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1.  A life  jacket  is  also 
called  a 


2.  Get  out  of  the  cold 

water  . 

3.  ing  expels 


air  and  lets  in  water. 
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I I LIFE  JACKETS 
— They  Float 
YOU  DON'T! 
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fJJbere  in  Pennsylvania  is  Carmen  Psfaecio?? 


Case  of  tfie  S/woiming  fto/er 


This  message  was  spotted 
on  a billboard  at  Exit  18  on 
Route  80: 

'If  you  want  the  river,  you 
need  to  go 


'TZMtfCa 


Bernie  Bass  was  picked  up 
with  this  note  on  his  tail: 

"Routes  34  and  849" 


These  scrambled  clues  were 
radioed  to  headquarters  from 
the  state  police: 

TESAT  RKAP 
RYEPR  TUCNOY 
PERWONT 


Oh  no,  gumshoes!  That  scaly  Carmen  Fishiego 
is  at  it  again!  When  will  she  stop?  This  time, 
with  fall  just  around  the  corner,  she's  taken  part 
of  the  Clarion  rw  River  and  some  of  the  brilliantly 


colored  maple  trees  surrounding  the  river.  She's 
hidden  them  somewhere.  Clues  are  slowly  coming 
into  headquarters  as  we  speak!  Help  us!  We 
need  that  river  back! 


Here  are  the 
obstacles: 


Willy  the  Walleye  was  seen  on  a boat 
anchored  in  the  Susquehanna,  just  south 
of  Liverpool,  with  this  sign  in  his  fins: 

"Oh  give  me  a home,  where  the 
buffalo  roam..." 


Who  has  been  nominated  to  head  up  the 
case?  None  other  than  you,  gumshoes. 
Now,  let's  get  to  work  and  get  Carmen! 
Good  luck!! 


Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

P.O.  Box  67000 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000 


LIFE  JACKETS 
They  Float 
YOU  DON’T! 


PLAY,  MORE  THAN 
A NEWSLETTER! 

You  can  look  forward  to  seeing  the 
Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth 
(PLAY)  newsletter  in  PA  Angler  & Boater 
four  times  each  year.  But  to  get  the 
full  benefits  of  membership  in  PLAY, 
you  need  to  complete  the  coupon 
below.  Full  membership  in  PLAY  is 
only  $3.00  per  year.  Members  receive 
the  PLAY  Newsletter,  a collectible  patch, 
tacklebox  stickers,  a good  luck  fishing 
hook  and  several  activity  pages.  Sign  up 
your  favorite  youngster  for  PLAY  or  be  prepared 

| to  share  your  copy  of 
PA  Angler  & Boater ! 

MAKES  A GREAT  GIFT, 


PATCHES 7 


3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 


The  Commission  sells  a limited-edition  series  of  nongame  species 
patches,  beginning  in  1997  with  the  rainbow  darter  and  continuing  in 
1998  with  the  copperhead  snake.  These  patches  are  the  first  two  in  a 
five-year  series.  Ask  your  parents  if  you  can  get  them.  Patches  sell  for 
$4.71  each  plus  29  cents  state  sales  tax  (only  items  shipped  to  PA  ad- 
dresses) for  a total  of  $5  each.  Please  include  $2  for  shipping  orders 
under  $10  and  $3  for  shipping  orders  of  $10  or  more. 


actual  size=4  3/s”  wide  by  3 /V’  wide 


1997  Rainbow  darter  patch 


1998  Copperhead  snake  patch 


Shipping  total 


Amount  enclosed 


Name. 


.Age 


total 


SUBSCRIBE  TO 


0^00  03  30000000300  -dBfeio  o o m WmoWMMM 


Penns^Jiigmia  * League  • of  • Angling  • Youth 

The  Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth  is  an 
educational  program  designed  to  reach  youngsters. 
Members  receive  a colorful  sew-on  patch,  quarterly 
newsletter,  publications,  access  to  the  PLAY  Corre- 
spondence Center  and  more. 
w It's  a bargain  at  only  S3. 00  a year.  Sign  up  today! 


Name 


-Age 


Address 


Address 


_ 

o 


City. 


. State 


Zip. 


Make  checks  payable  to:  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Mail  to:  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 


City- 


■ State 


• Zip- 


Make  checks  payable  to:  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Mail  to:  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 
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by  Carl  Richardson 


Phytoplankton  are  the  first  link  in  many 
aquatic  food  chains.  They  are  almost  in- 
visible without  a microscope.  Yet,  they 
are  the  keys  to  good  fishing,  especially 
in  lakes,  ponds,  and  large  rivers.  Small 
animals  called  zooplankton  eat  them. 
Young  gamefish,  especially  fry,  eat  zoo- 
plankton. These  very  small  fish  need  lots 
of  zooplankton  to  survive  and  grow  into 
big  fish.  Not  enough  phytoplankton 
means  fewer  zooplankton.  In  turn,  less 
zooplankton  means  that  fewer  fish  sur- 
vive and  grow  big. 

Phytoplankton  and 
zooplankton  are  two  kinds 
of  plankton. 

Phytoplankton  are  very  small,  single- 
celled  “plants.”  They  have  chlorophyll 
and  can  produce  their  own  food-so  we 
call  them  “producers.”  Most  freshwa- 
ter plankton  are  algae.  But  a few  kinds 
of  plankton,  like  a critter  called  Euglena , 
aren’t.  Some  species  cling  together  in 
long  strings  or  mats.  Others  are  free- 
living.  Most  just  float  around,  but  some 
do  “move  around.”  Some  move  as  winds 
move  the  water.  Others  move  up  and 
down  by  controlling  how  much  air  is 
inside  the  cell.  Still  others  squirt  out  cell 
fluid  to  “jet”  around. 

Phytoplankton  are  abundant  in  depths 
reached  by  sunlight.  The  amount  of  nu- 
trients in  the  water  controls  the  types  and 
amount  of  phytoplankton.  Phosphorus, 
nitrogen,  and  potassium  are  the  key  nu- 
trients. When  there  aren’t  enough  of 
these,  especially  phosphorus,  phy- 
toplankton aren’t  abundant.  But  too 
much  isn’t  good,  either.  Many  ponds, 
loaded  with  nutrients,  grow  large  mats 
of  phytoplankton.  When  these  plants 
die  and  decompose,  dissolved  oxygen  in 
the  water  decreases. 

Understanding  plankton  won't 
help  you  catch  more  fish.  Still, 
knowing  about  these  critters 
can  help  you  figure  out  why 
some  waters  are  more 
productive  than  others. 


Phytoplankton 


Nostoc 


Types  of  phytoplankton 

Nostoc,  filamentous  blue-green  algae, 
can  be  enclosed  in  a large  jellylike  mass. 
This  species  is  also  found  attached  to 
rocks  in  streams  (it’s  not  called  “phy- 
toplankton” then). 


Spirogyra  is  a filamentous  green  al- 
gae that  forms  large,  green  mats  on  ponds 
and  lakes. 


Volvox  is  green  algae  that  clumps  to- 
gether in  round  colonies.  Cells  have  tails, 
called  “flagella,”  which  move  colonies 
around. 


Diatoms  are  single-celled  yellow  algae. 
They  have  hard  cell  walls  made  of  silica. 
Some  cling.  Others  squirt  out  liquid  to 
move  about.  Diatoms  are  common  in 
lakes  and  ponds.  They  are  also  found  in 
slow-moving  rivers.  The  remains  of  pre- 
historic diatoms  make  up  diatomaceous 
earth,  which  we  use  in  gardens  and  pool 


Word  Bank 

Filamentous-a  bunch  of  single 
cells  clinging  together  in  long 
strands,  like  spaghetti. 

Plankton  (plank’-ton)-ffom  a 
Greek  word  meaning 
“wandering”  or  “drifting.” 

Small  plants  and  animals  found 
in  water. 

Phytoplankton  (fi-toe-plank’- 
ton)-from  a Greek  word 
meaning  “plant  plus  plankton.” 
Small,  even  microscopic  plants 
that  float  or  drift  around.  They 
are  found  in  fresh  water  and 
salt  water. 

Zooplankton  (zo-a-plank’- 
ton)-from  a Greek  word 
meaning  “animal,”  and  the 
word  “plankton.”  Small,  almost 
microscopic  animals  that  live  in 
fresh  water  and  salt  water.  r 
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Pet  rainbow  trout 

Al  Cas,  who  resides  in  Lehigh  County, 
has  a small  pond  on  his  property  in  which 
he  raises  some  rainbow  trout.  The  loca- 
tion of  this  pond  must  remain  confidential 
because  the  record  size  of  these  fish  might 
prove  too  tempting  to  the  unscrupulous. 

Mr.  Cas,  who  never  fishes  the  pond  nor 
allows  anyone  else  to,  says  he  feeds  these 
pets  every  day  and  that  some  usually  live 
about  seven  years  before  dying  of  appar- 
ent old  age. 


When  I visited  him  this  fall,  he  showed 
me  three  rainbows  that  had  died  over  the 
past  few  years.  He  was  keeping  them  in 
his  freezer  with  intentions  of  having  them 
mounted.  As  he  pulled  them  out,  they 
made  quite  an  armful  at  about  15  pounds 
each.  The  largest  rainbow  he  ever  weighed 
from  the  pond  died  at  a ripe  old  age  of 
over  seven  years  and  weighed  over  19 
pounds.  That  is  about  three  pounds  over 
the  present  state  record ! - WCO  Fred  Mussel, 
Lehigh  County. 

Bloomsburg  Access 

After  years  of  anticipation,  the  long- 
awaited  Bloomsburg  Access  is  now  a re- 
ality. Even  though  high  water  delayed  some 
of  the  finishing  work,  the  boat  launch  is 
now  usable.  It  was  completed  a little  bit 
late  for  the  height  of  the  1996  bass  season. 
Still,  it  provides  access  to  some  of  the  best 


smallmouth  fishing  on  the  Susquehanna 
River.  The  portion  of  the  river  that  it  serves 
has  not  been  used  to  its  fullest  by  fisher- 
men in  the  past  because  low  water  in  the 
summer  above  and  below  this  area  hin- 
dered public  access.  As  an  added  bonus, 
a handicapped  fishing  pier  not  in  the  origi- 
nal design  of  the  launch  has  been  added 
to  provide  even  more  access.  Now  that  this 
access  area  is  a reality,  I invite  fishermen 
to  come  out  and  try  their  hands  at  small- 
mouth fishing  on  the  Susquehanna  River 
in  the  Bloomsburg  area  .-WCO  Mark  Pisko, 
Columbia/Montour/Northumberland  counties. 

Abington  Heights  School 

Some  time  ago  I read  an  article  in  the 
Angler  praising  me  for  my  efforts  over  the 
last  20  years  working  with  the  students  of 
Team  6 of  the  Abington  Heights  School. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  be  associated 
with  their  fine  program  and  it  is  the  stu- 
dents and  teachers  who  have  made  this 
annual  Environmental  Awareness  Class  a 
success.  My  hat  is  off  to  Mr.  Clay  Lacoe, 
Sr.,  who  has  organized  this  project  from 
its  inception.  Also,  thanks  to  the  many 
teachers  who  have  devoted  their  time  to 
make  the  program  a success.  Because  of 
their  effort,  more  than  2,000  students  have 
been  made  aware  of  the  importance  of 
protection  of  the  environment  for  future 
generations.- WCO  Robert  Fasching,  Lacka- 
wanna County. 

Old  adages 

An  old  adage  goes  “birds  of  a feather 
flock  together.”  This  proved  to  be  true, 
as  DWCO  Thomas  Booth  and  I were  serv- 
ing warrants  that  had  been  transmitted 
from  elsewhere  in  the  Commonwealth  for 
unpaid  fines. 

While  attempting  to  serve  a warrant 
transmitted  from  Carbon  County  for  a 
fishing  violation,  we  discovered  we  were 
parked  behind  a truck  registered  to  another 
scofflaw  for  whom  we  had  a warrant  that 
had  been  transmitted  for  a boating  viola- 
tion in  Berks  County.  One  of  the  viola- 
tors worked  for  the  other,  but  lived  at  a 
different  address  in  the  township. 

These  individuals,  early  birds,  were  hard 
to  catch  at  home.  Perseverance  paid  off, 
though,  when  one  of  the  violators,  wrapped 
in  a shower  towel,  answered  his  door  on 
a rainy  Saturday  morning  with  a $50  bill 
in  his  hand.  Being  a good  fellow,  he  vol- 
unteered to  pay  his  associate’s  fine  also. 


Another  old  adage  goes  “a  bird  in  the 
hand. ..’’-WCO  Wayne  Imler,  Central  Bucks 
County. 


Common  cents 

In  the  course  of  a year,  many  instances 
transpire  that  leave  lasting  impressions  on 
us  officers  sworn  to  uphold  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  in  particular  the  Fish 
and  Boat  Code.  Although  patrol  areas  vary 
greatly  from  the  mountainous  brook  trout 
streams  of  the  northwoods  to  the  tidal 
waters  of  the  Delaware,  and  from  the  qui- 
etness of  our  Conservation  Lakes  to  the 
non-stop  action  of  Lake  Wallenpaupack, 
many  of  these  memorable  instances  have 
a common  thread.  That  thread  is  common 
sense;  or,  in  many  cases,  the  unfortunate 
and  temporary  lack  of  common  sense. 

On  average,  the  Commonwealth  sells 
one  million  combined  fishing  licenses  and 
registers  340,000  boats  per  year.  Water- 
ways Conservation  Officers  and  Deputies 
then  make  literally  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  contacts  across  the  Commonwealth  each 
year,  with  these  anglers  and  boaters.  From 
these  countless  contacts  only  a handful  ever 
results  in  prosecution.  Of  this  small  hand- 
ful of  prosecutions,  a substantial  propor- 
tion may  well  have  never  resulted  if  the 
involved  angler/boater  had  taken  only  a 
few  moments  to  review  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations involved  in  their  activities.  As  of- 
ficers, we  understand  that  those  we  serve 
are  most  often  engaged  in  sport  and/or 
leisure  activities  when  these  contacts  and, 
ultimately,  these  prosecutions  take  place. 
However,  on  those  issues  that  involve  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  persons  and  prop- 
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erty,  little,  if  any,  discretion  can  be  shown. 
Please  remember,  no  officer  enjoys  writ- 
ing prosecutions.  This  paperwork,  though, 
is  just  as  much  a part  of  our  profession  as 
summary  traffic  citations  are  to  the  State 
Trooper  working  our  local  highways. 

A while  back,  someone  told  me  that  for 
all  things  in  life  the  following  holds  true... 
“if  you’re  going  to  play  the  game,  you’ve 
got  to  know  the  rules!”  So  before  head- 
ing out  to  your  favorite  fishing  hole  and 
before  launching  the  family  boat,  please 
take  a few  moments  to  review  the  Summary 
of  Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws,  which  is 
available  at  all  license  issuing  agents,  and 
the  Boating  Handbook,  which  was  sent  to 
you  on  your  last  registration  update,  or 
available  by  calling  717-657-455 1.  Lastly, 
when  boating,  before  lending  your  vessel, 
including  personal  watercraft,  to  a friend 
or  family  member,  take  a few  moments  to 
familiarize  that  person  with  the  applicable 
rules  and  regulations,  as  well  as  the  vessel’s 
operational  features.  A few  minutes  now 
may  well  save  more  than  a few  dollars  and, 
possibly,  lives  later -WCO  Mark  Kerr,  North- 
west Region. 

It’s  a small  world,  after  all... 

Before  the  height  of  the  boating  season 
on  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  my  husband,  Bill 
(WCO  William  Carey,  South  Wallen- 
paupack District)  and  I traditionally  take 
an  extended  weekend  off  for  some  peaceful 
fishing  on  native  trout  streams  in  north- 
central  Pennsylvania. 

On  one  such  weekend,  while  exploring 
Potter  County,  we  took  a drive  through 
Lyman  Run  State  Park.  Stopping  to  look 
out  over  Lyman  Lake,  we  saw  just  one  boat 
with  two  fishermen  out  on  the  water.  We 
immediately  noticed  that  the  boat  was 
obviously  overloaded.  It  had  only  about 
two  inches  of  freeboard.  Furthermore, 
an  electric  motor  was  in  use,  and  the  boat 
was  clearly  displaying  expired  registra- 
tion decals. 

We  attempted  to  make  radio  contact 
with  the  area  WCO  (Gerald  Crayton),  but 
were  unable  to  reach  him.  Using  binocu- 
lars, we  read  the  registration  numbers  from 
the  boat,  and  made  radio  contact  with  the 
Northcentral  Region  Office  to  see  if  it  was 
currently  registered.  Region  Office  noti- 
fied us  that  the  computer  system  was  down, 
and  that  I should  go  ahead  and  handle  the 
situation  as  well  as  possible.  Moments 
later,  the  Regional  Office  called  back, 


advising  that  Harrisburg  (PFBC  Headquar- 
ters) had  monitored  our  radio  transmis- 
sion and  would  relay  the  registration 
information  shortly. 

The  boat’s  registration  was  indeed  ex- 
pired, so  I went  down  to  the  boat  launch 
to  summon  the  boat  in.  The  operator  (and 
owner)  of  the  boat,  when  asked  for  the 
registration  certificate,  handed  me  the 
“application  for  renewal”  with  the  fee  at- 
tached, cheerfully  admitting,  “I  forgot  to 
mail  it  in.”  A quick  check  of  the  safety 
equipment  showed  it  to  be  adequate,  but 
the  boat  was  loaded  about  twice  the  rec- 
ommended weight  capacity.  The  opera- 
tor readily  opted  to  settle  the  violations 
in  the  field,  admitting  he  knew  better. 

The  ironic  part  was  that  they  were  both 
from  a town  about  a half-hour  from  Lake 
Wallenpaupack  (the  shared  district  that 
both  Bill  and  I work  out  of),  and  they  were 
out  in  Potter  County  for  a long  weekend 
off,  too! 

We  traveled  halfway  across  the  state  just 
to  run  into  people  from  our  own 
backyard \-DWCO  J.K.  Carey,  North 
Wallenpaupack. 


Wonder  of  life 

Last  summer  while  patrolling  Lake 
Naomi,  I observed  a man  and  his  six-year- 
old  son  trying  to  catch  panfish.  The  boy 
was  getting  bites  every  time  he  cast,  but 
every  time  he  reeled  in  he  had  an  empty 
hook.  After  about  10  minutes  of  catch- 
ing nothing,  the  boy  was  noticeably  upset 
and  his  father  was  starting  to  lose  patience, 


so  I walked  over  to  offer  my 
assistance,  which  they  ac- 
cepted. I proceeded  to  remove 
the  tennis  ball-sized  bobber  and  then 
snipped  off  the  hook,  which  was  so  big  it 
would  have  scared  even  the  meanest  musky. 
I then  attached  a small  bobber  and  tied 
on  a small  hook  tipped  with  a little  piece 
of  worm.  The  little  boy’s  first  cast  pro- 
duced a nice  bluegill,  which  was  proudly 
displayed  to  everyone  at  the  dock.  The 
father  and  son  thanked  me  for  my  help 
and  I left.  Some  days  you  wonder  what 
life  is  all  about,  and  some  days  the  won- 
der of  life  is  all  about! -WCO  William  Snyder, 
Monroe  County. 

DWCOs 

Another  year  has  come  and  gone  and 
District  6085  officers  have  accomplished 
their  mission  with  flying  colors. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  what  work 
requirements  are  placed  on  DWCOs.  In 
addition  to  their  regular  jobs,  DWCOs 
work  for  the  Commission  after  their  “real” 
jobs  are  finished  for  the  day.  Many  of  the 
hours  are  unpaid  and  donated  time.  Both 
of  these  jobs  have  to  be  completed  dur- 
ing normal  family  situations  and  crises. 
Last  year,  DWCOs  in  my  district  had  to  ac- 
complish their  work  under  extreme  con- 
ditions. Two  officers’  spouses  contracted 
cancer.  Four  officers’  family  members  had 
major  surgery.  One  officer’s  father  passed 
away.  One  officer  is  going  through  a di- 
vorce, while  the  rest  have  to  deal  with 
everyday  problems  that  all  people  deal  with. 

Through  all  of  this,  two  officers  man- 
aged to  receive  major  awards  for  their  ser- 
vice from  the  Commission  and  from 
Dauphin  County. 

So  the  next  time  you  are  out  there  fishing 
and  boating  and  you  happen  to  get  checked 
by  a “deputy,”  remember  that  they  are  real 
people  just  like  the  rest  of  us,  with  real 
people  problems  just  like  the  rest  of  us.- 
WCO  Barry  Mechling,  Northern  Dauphin 
County. 

Where’s  the  beef? 

As  everyone  knows,  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  and  Boat  Commission  has  many  ac- 
cess areas  located  around  the  state.  Many 
accesses  are  in  secluded  areas.  WCOs  and 
DWCOs  patrol  these  areas  frequently  day 
and  night,  not  knowing  what  interesting, 
odd,  or  even  dangerous  situations  they 
might  encounter. 
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Late  one  night  (about  12:30  a.m.),  DWCO 
Harold  Shorts  and  I were  patrolling  the 
Commission  accesses  at  Tamarack  Lake. 
Before  we  drove  into  one  of  the  accesses, 
we  noticed  a fire  that  appeared  to  be  built 
in  the  parking  lot.  As  we  drove  in  for  a 
closer  look,  we  found  two  college  students 


using  a small  grill  to  cook  steaks  and 
knockwurst.  They  told  us  it  was  such  a 
nice  night  and  they  were  hungry,  so  they 
just  packed  up  the  grill  and  steaks  and 
drove  over.  They  even  had  extra  and  of- 
fered us  some,  which  we  politely  (and  rather 
reluctantly)  declined.  We  also  advised  them 
that  cooking  is  not  permitted  on  Commis- 
sion property. 

I guess  when  the  little  old  lady  on  tele- 
vision asked,  “Where’s  the  beef?”  it  could 
be  found  grilling  at  a Commission  access 
after  midnight. -WCO  Terry  Crecraft,  East- 
ern Crawford  County. 

The  system  works 

The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  is  for- 
tunate to  have  landowners  who  are  will- 
ing  to  get  involved  in  “preserving, 
protecting,  and  enhancing”  the  Common- 
wealth’s resources.  I realized  this  while  on 
foot  patrol  on  Muddy  Creek  in  southern 
York  County.  The  stream  had  been  stocked 
with  trout  from  Muddy  Creek  Trout  Un- 
limited Cooperative  Nursery  just  days 
before. 


To  patrol  the  stocked  section  of  the  creek 
more  effectively,  I loaded  a backpack  with 
citations,  law  book,  poncho,  and  lunch  and 
headed  downstream.  After  reaching  the 
limits  of  the  stocking  area,  I began  the 
three-mile  hike  back.  About  halfway,  I 
watched  a figure  approaching  me  on  the 
old  abandoned  railroad  bed.  To  my  sur- 
prise it  was  my  partner,  DWCO  Jesse 
Benefiel.  He  was  responding  to  a call  from 
a landowner  along  Muddy  Creek  who 
watched  a “fisherman  get  out  of  a pickup 
truck  with  a backpack  and  walk  down- 
stream.” Because  I had  seen  no  one  along 
Muddy  Creek  in  two  hours  of  hiking,  the 
“fisherman”  who  got  out  of  the  pickup 
truck  with  a backpack  must  have  been  me. 

Jesse  and  I walked  back  along  the  creek 
and  laughed  about  his  tracking 
down  this  perpetrator,  but  we 
also  remarked  that  a very 
important  part  of  the 
system  that  protects 
the  Commonwealth’s 
resource  was  working- 
alertness of  citizens. 

When  we  reached  the 
house  of  the  residents 
whose  watchfulness 
set  the  system  in  mo- 
tion, we  reported  that 
the  “fisherman”  had 
been  found  and  we 
thanked  them  for  get- 
ting involved  by  call- 
ing the  district  officer 
with  the  information. 

The  system  worked 
this  time  because  in- 
terested  citizens 
wanted  to  protect  the 
Commonwealth’s  re- 
sources. I hope  the 
system  goes  on  work- 
ing just  as  smoothly.  - 
DWCO  Mike  Deluca, 

Southern  York  County. 


area,  and  on  this  day  it  was  loaded  with 
anglers,  primarily  fishing  from  the  easily 
accessible  road-side  of  the  dam.  Don  chose 
to  fish  the  opposite,  wooded  shore,  where 
it  wasn’t  quite  as  crowded.  In  his  new 
waders,  getting  to  the  wooded  shore  was 
not  a problem.  But  as  he  approached  the 
spot  he  had  chosen  to  fish,  a nesting 
Canada  goose  suddenly  appeared.  She 
immediately  attacked  the  intruder.  The 
hissing,  squawking,  honking  goose  flailed 
Clark  with  her  wings,  and  dunked  him. 
Clark  came  up  sputtering  and  cursing.  The 
goose  attacked  again.  Clark  parried  with 
his  new  fly  rod.  She  dunked  him  the  sec- 
ond time.  In  this  exchange,  she  broke  his 
new  fly  rod.  Hurriedly  he  retreated  from 
her  attack  zone  and  made  the  safety  of  the 


Showtime 

My  neighbor,  Don  Clark,  a dedicated  fly 
fisherman,  purchased  a new  set  of  waders 
and  fly  rod  for  the  1996  trout  season.  Don, 
a put-together  type,  departed  his  home  on 
opening  day  looking  spiffy  in  his  new  hat 
and  duds,  for  a spot  on  Sherman’s  Creek. 
Fishing  the  morning  with  marginal  suc- 
cess, he  decided  to  fish  Moose’s  Dam  af- 
ter lunch.  The  dam  is  a popular  fishing 


roadside  shore.  With  perfect  timing,  who 
should  arrive  on  the  scene  but  the  rural 
mail  carrier,  Pat  Learner.  Pat  asked,  “How 
are  you  doing,  Donald?”  Don  replied, 
“Patty,  a goose  dunked  me  twice,  broke  my 
new  fly  rod,  and  we  put  on  a lively  show 
for  the  Moose’s  Dam  crowd.  If  s been  that 
kind  of  day.”  With  no  doubt,  this  story 
was  widely  circulated.-WCO  Ben  Learner, 
Perry  County. 
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“Secret”  stocking 

Stocking  trout  is  one  of  the  jobs  that  you 
must  do  that  requires  a lot  of  help  some- 
times. Especially  for  preseason  stocking 
it’s  nice  to  get  a good  turnout.  But  when 
inseason  stockings  occur,  ids  nice  once  in 
a while  to  sneak  in  a few  trout  without  the 
large  crowds  and  wait  to  see  how  long  it 
takes  for  anglers  to  find  the  fish. 

This  past  fall,  I was  notified  late  in  the 
afternoon  that  I would  receive  some  un- 
expected trout  for  Cloe  Lake,  Jefferson 
County,  on  the  next  day  because  some 
renovations  had  been  made  at  the 
Tylersville  Fish  Culture  Station  and  they 
needed  to  make  some  extra  room  in  the 
raceways.  By  the  time  I arrived  home  that 
evening  from  training,  it  was  too  late  to 
notify  anyone,  including  my  deputies  or 


my  usual  helpers,  so  I figured  this  would 
be  an  excellent  time  to  get  in  that  so-called 
“secret”  stocking. 

Things  went  according  to  plan  the  next 
day.  I met  the  stocking  truck  at  the  arranged 
location  without  attracting  any  notice,  so 
we  drove  to  the  lake  via  the  back  route  to 
avoid  any  detection.  We  arrived  at  the  lake, 
and  so  far  the  plan  was  really  “coming 
together.”  No  one  had  noticed  us  and  we 
started  to  net  in  the  fish.  It  was  a beauti- 
ful fall  day-sunny,  warm  and  quiet  except 
for  the  hum  of  a small  plane  buzzing  above. 

The  “secret  stocking”  was  just  about 
complete  when  a car  pulled  into  the  park- 
ing lot  and  slid  to  a stop.  Out  jumped  a 
pilot  with  his  flight  suit  still  on.  It  turned 
out  that  he  was  a pilot  with  the  local  civil 
air  patrol  and  was  returning  to  a local  air- 
port when  he  noticed  what  he  thought  was 
a stocking  truck  getting  off  1-80.  The  truck 
was  going  in  his  same  direction,  so  he 
decided  to  follow  to  see  where  it  went. 


I had  to  laugh  about  how  he  ruined  my 
perfect  “secret”  stocking.  That  was  the  first 
time  I’d  been  detected  by  air.  So  much  for 
that  elusive  “secret  stocking.”  Now  I’d  have 
all  winter  to  think  about  some  new  “stealth 
technology”  to  get  in  that  perfect  stock- 
ing.-WCO  Rick  Valazak,  Jefferson  County. 

Like  England’s  streams? 

This  past  summer  while  patrolling  the 
Delayed-Harvest  section  of  Falling  Spring 
Branch,  I spoke  with  landowner  Jack  Good. 
He  said  he  was  going  to  England  on  a 
business  trip.  Knowing  Mr.  Good  as  a fly 
fisherman,  I asked  him  if  he  thought  he 
would  be  able  to  do  any  fly  fishing  for  trout 
while  in  England.  He  said  he  would  love 
to,  but  seriously  doubted  he  would  be  able 
to  get  on  the  totally  private  stream  fish- 
ery there,  and  if  he  could,  it  would  be  very 
expensive.  This  section  of  Falling  Spring 
Branch  in  the  boro  of  Chambersburg  looks 
very  much  like  the  exclusive  chalk  streams 
of  England  I’ve  seen  depicted  on  the  pages 
of  some  of  my  angling  books.  The  fortu- 
nate anglers  here  in  Pennsylvania  can  enjoy 
excellent  year-round  trout  in  the  backyards 
of  landowners  such  as  Mr.  Good  simply 
by  having  a fishing  license  and  a trout 
stamp,  and  by  obeying  the  innovative  trout 
management  regulations  of  the  Delayed- 
Harvest  areas,  and  other  specially  regulated 
streams. -WCO  Jan  Caveney, 
Franklin/Eastern  Fulton  Counties. 

Skating  away 

Patrolling  Harveys  Creek  in 
February,  I noticed  a fisherman 
using  a jigging  rod.  I stopped 
to  see  how  he  was  doing  in  the 
stream  with  this  rod.  He  was 
ice  fishing  earlier  and  decided 
to  try  some  late-season  stream 
fishing.  The  fisherman  also 
posed  an  interesting  question: 

Can  ice  skates  be  worn  while 
one  is  ice  fishing? 

This  fisherman  wears  ice 
skates  to  check  tip-ups  while 
ice  fishing  at  Frances  Slocum 
State  Park.  One  day,  while  he 
was  doing  this,  another  fish- 
erman told  him  this  was  ille- 
gal. Needless  to  say,  the 
fisherman  immediately  re- 
moved his  skates  and  hasn’t 
combined  ice  skating  with  fish- 
ing since. 


He  was  glad  to  hear  from  me  that  he 
could  continue  his  ice  skating  practice.  I 
suggested  he  call  the  regional  office  in  the 
future  to  check  on  any  regulation  that  was 
not  in  his  summary  book. -VTCO James  Stout, 
Northern  Luzerne  County. 

Thankful  angler 

A few  season  openers  ago  I received  a 
card  of  thanks  for  the  fish  someone  had 
caught  on  opening  day: 

“I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  PFBC  for 
the  beautiful  trout  in  Upper  Little  Swatara 
this  season.  Everyone  heads  out  with  high 
hopes  on  opening  day.  First  trout  was  1 1 
inches,  a rainbow.  I decided  to  keep  it.  Over 
the  next  three  hours  I managed  to  land  one 
golden  rainbow  of  22  incbes-it  weighed 
4 pounds,  11  ounces.  I also  caught  rain- 
bows of  18  inches,  two  17-inchers,  a 14- 
incher,  and  a 15-incher.  I still  can  hardly 
believe  this.  Those  were  the  nicest  trout 
I ever  caught  in  one  day.  That’s  the  way 
trout  fishing  should  be-nice  trout  make 
fishermen  happy.  I know  it  cannot  always 
be  this  way,  but  it  would  be  nice  if  it  could. 
I hope  I don’t  have  to  wait  35  years  for  it 
to  happen  again.  Thanks  again.  That  was 
the  best  fishing  I have  ever  experienced  in 
Pennsylvania.”-  WCO  Gary  L.  Slutter, 
Schuylkill  County. 
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Something,  it  seemed,  was  amiss  in 
“God’s  Country.”  In  the  early  1990s, 
fishermen  noticed  that  the  clear  water 
in  some  Potter  County  trout  streams 
was  turning  murky.  Members  of  the 
God’s  Country  Chapter  of  Trout  Unlim- 
ited began  looking  elsewhere  for  fish, 
while  one  of  the  state  group’s  leaders, 
James  “Bud”  Byron,  investigated.  The 
pollution,  he  found,  wasn’t  coming 
from  the  end  of  a pipe.  It  was  from 
long-established  dirt  roads,  which  were 
literally  shedding  into  the  stream, 
clouding  the  water  with  sediment. 

Byron  collected  water  samples  in  a 
bottle.  He  determined  that  the  sedi- 
ment level  far  exceeded  what  the  state 
would  allow  in  discharges  from,  say,  a 
mining  operation.  Why,  he  asked, 
should  it  be  allowed  from  a road?  He 
began  taking  a bottle  of  sediment-laden 
water  to  meetings  and  shaking  it  up. 
Though  Byron  died  in  1995,  his  con- 
cerns have  led  to  a multi-year  effort  to 
examine  the  extent  of  the  problem,  and 
solutions. 

“It  started  with  Bud  Byron  bringing  a 
jar  of  muddy  water  to  a PennDOT  meet- 
ing,” said  David  Spotts,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  and  Boat  Commission.  “I 
think  early  on,  people  were  not  giving 
this  much  consideration.  But  Bud  was 
pretty  persistent.” 

Indeed,  the  effort  has  involved  hun- 
dreds of  people  in  a classic  “bottom  up” 


by  Karl  Blankenship 

partnership  approach  to  problem-solv- 
ing. In  the  coming  years,  with  a com- 
mitment of  millions  of  dollars  from  the 
General  Assembly,  this  apporach  will 
not  only  fix  current  problem  sites,  but 
it  will  prevent  new  ones  by  paying  more 
attention  to  something  many  take  for 
granted:  gravel  and  dirt  roads.  “Look- 
ing at  the  roads,”  said  Woody  Colbert, 
of  PennDOT’s  Bureau  of  Environmen- 
tal Quality,  “is  really  looking  at  the 
streams.” 

Waterways  threat 

Statewide,  dirt  roads  are  not  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  sediment  in  waterways. 

But  the  roughly  25,000  miles  of  public 
dirt  and  gravel  roads  do  pose  a particu- 
lar threat  to  some  of  the  state’s  best  wa- 
terways. That’s  because  the  cleanest 


streams  are  often  in  the  most  rural  ar- 
eas, and  that’s  where  the  dirt  roads  are. 

“We  have  a lot  of  township  dirt  and 
gravel  roads  adjacent  to  High-Quality 
and  Exceptional-Value  trout  waters,” 
Spotts  said.  “The  two  just  mesh.” 

In  some  cases,  roads  run  right  next  to 
streams  and  are  deteriorating  straight 
into  the  water.  In  other  cases,  high  vol- 
umes of  runoff  gush  off  the  road,  dig- 
ging dirt  out  at  the  end  of  a culvert  as 
effectively  as  a fire  hose,  sending  sedi- 
ment downhill  and  ultimately  into  the 
stream.  In  other  cases,  water  simply 
follows  long,  downhill  grades,  which,  at 
the  bottom,  inevitably  end  at  a stream 
crossing. 

Effects  of  sediment 

Once  in  the  stream,  sediment  has  a 
wide  range  of  effects.  It  reduces  the 
population  of  aquatic  insects,  covers 
rocks  and  solid  surfaces,  fills  the  cracks 
of  rocks,  and  if  the  water  stays  cloudy 
for  a long  time,  reduces  algae  produc- 
tion. Even  though  any  stream  can  suf- 
fer ill  effects  from  sediment  runoff, 
trout  streams  are  particularly  vulner- 
able because  trout  are  so  picky  about 
water  quality. 

To  many,  the  solution  may  seem 
simple:  Pavement.  But  dirt  roads  are 
often  ideal  for  the  types  of  traffic  they 
handle:  Low  volumes,  but  also  heavy 
equipment  such  as  logging  trucks  or 
farm  equipment,  which  can  deliver  a 
pounding  to  pavement.  Furthermore, 
they’re  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 
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“You  have  to  do  a little  something 
every  year,  but  you  can  afford  to  grade 
them  up  every  year,”  Colbert  said. 

“When  you  pave,  you  are  then  obligated 
to  seal  the  cracks  and  patch  the  pot- 
holes, because  if  you  don’t,  they’re  back 
to  dirt.” 

Identifying  the  problem 
The  goal,  therefore,  was  never  to  try  to 
pave  the  way  out  of  the  problem,  but  to 
find  ways  to  maintain  existing  roads  bet- 
ter. In  1993,  a state  task  force  was  estab- 
lished to  tackle  the  problem.  It  was 
chaired  by  PennDOT  and  had  a broad 
membership  that  included  Spotts  of  the 
Fish  and  Boat  Commission,  other  re- 
source agencies,  sportsmen’s  groups,  sci- 
entists, private  companies,  and  others. 

Still,  while  Byron  had  raised  the  con- 
cern, no  one  actually  knew  how  bad  the 
problem  was. 

“We  all  realize  that  excessive  sediment 
can  affect  a trout  stream  in  many  ways,” 
Spotts  said.  “We  just  never  quantified  it 
in  relation  to  dirt  and  gravel  roads.” 

The  state  would  never  have  had  the 
money  to  send  crews  out  and  drive  every 
dirt  road  and  walk  the  streams,  looking 
for  evidence  of  damage.  Instead,  the 
task  force  enlisted  a corps  of  volunteers, 
largely  from  Pennsylvania  Trout  Unlim- 
ited chapters,  to  do  the  job. 

“The  people  who  went  out  knew  the 
streams  because  they  were  trout  fisher- 
men,” Colbert  said. 

Carrying  8xl0-inch  cards  on  which  to 
log  information,  teams  visited  specific 
streams  during  low  water  conditions. 
Looking  at  the  banks,  they  could  occa- 
sionally spot  little  “deltas”  of  sediment 
coming  from  the  shoreline. 

“All  you  see  is  a little  bit  from  when 
the  train  stopped,”  said  Ed  Beilis,  of 
Trout  Unlimited,  and  a member  of  the 
task  force.  “This  is  just  what  has  been 
left  after  the  last  runoff  event.  You  re- 
ally have  to  multiply  it  by  several  hun- 
dred times  to  realize  the  effect.  So  I 
think  it  is  a severe  problem.” 

While  they  identified  problem  areas, 
others  searched  for  solutions.  Some- 
times, that  can  be  a matter  of  clearing 
out  and  repairing  culverts.  In  other 
cases,  it  means  occasionally  diverting 
runoff  on  long  grades  into  the  woods. 

A major  effort  is  aimed  at  testing  vari- 
ous surface  treatments  that  bind  the  soil 
and  gravel  on  the  surface  together  so  it 
stays  put.  A popular  one  is  crushed 
limestone. 


“As  it  breaks  down  into  fine  particles, 
it  tends  to  knit  the  surface  together  just 
from  moisture  action,”  said  Dean 
Arnold,  a fisheries  biologist  with  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  who  is  on  the 
task  force.  “Also,  you  get  an  additional 
benefit  because  the  water  coming  off  is 
quite  alkaline.  In  Pennsylvania,  if  a 
stream  doesn’t  get  acid  mine  drainage, 
it  gets  acid  rain.  So  we’re  always  inter- 
ested in  anything  that  will  raise  the  pH. 
In  some  places,  limestone  gravel  has 
had  a noticeable  effect  on  that.” 

Also  getting  attention  are  binding 
agents  that  can  be  sprayed  on  the  road. 
Some  are  petroleum-based.  Others  are 
made  out  of  soybean  oil  or  other  mate- 
rials. Up  for  future  examination  are 
recycled  materials,  such  as  chopped  up 
tires  and  broken  glass. 

A first-of-its-kind  information  clear- 
inghouse about  road  treatment  tech- 
niques and  effectiveness  is  being 
developed.  And  those  solutions  can  be 
implemented  thanks  to  legislation 
passed  in  1997  that  commits  $4  million 
a year  to  townships  and  $1  million  a 
year  to  the  state  Bureau  of  Forestry  to 
improve  dirt  roads  and  fix  problems- 
the  ultimate  payoff  for  an  effort  that 
began  with  Byron  shaking  up  a bottle  of 
dirty  water. 

The  funding  program  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  Conservation  Com- 
mission, which  oversees  and 
coordinates  activities  of  county  conser- 
vation districts.  But  before  anyone  can 
get  the  money,  maintenance  personnel 
must  attend  a special  two-day  educa- 
tional program.  The  idea  is  to  get 
people  to  look  at  roads  differently,  not 
to  see  them  merely  as  ribbons  that  run 
through  forests  or  farmlands,  but  to 
view  them  as  part  of  the  surrounding 
environment.  After  all,  the  runoff  isn’t 
happening  because  anyone  wanted  sedi- 
ment to  go  into  the  stream-it  happened 
primarily  because  no  one  really  thought 
to  look  at  it.  And  a simple  shift  of  a 


hand  while  operating  a grader  can  make 
the  difference  between  mud  going  di- 
rectly into  or  away  from  a stream. 

“Very  few  of  these  fellows  that  are 
driving  the  graders  have  ever  had  it 
pointed  out  what  the  ecological  effects 
of  different  actions  on  their  part  might 
be,”  Arnold  said.  “When  you  do,  they’re 
real  interested  and  willing  to  change. 
But  if  you  went  in  and  told  them  to 
change  for  no  reason,  they  might  resist 
that  change.  So  there’s  a real  compo- 
nent in  telling  them  why.  If  that  were 
the  only  thing  that  happened,  the  task 
force  would  have  justified  its  existence.” 

After  the  training,  townships  can  ap- 
ply for  grants  to  address  local  prob- 
lems. They  have  wide  discretion  about 
what  to  do,  as  long  as  they  give  priority 
to  previously  identified  “trouble  spots” 
and  direct  their  efforts  at  roads  affect- 
ing Exceptional-Value  or  High-Quality 
waters.  After  the  first  several  years,  the 
program  will  expand  to  other  streams. 
Special  “Quality  Assurance  Boards” 
established  by  county  conservation  dis- 
tricts administer  the  program  locally, 
and  have  the  responsibility  of  ensuring 
the  work  is  done  in  an  environmentally 
sound  manner. 

The  idea,  Colbert  said,  was  not  to 
have  a one-size-fits-all  solution  dictated 
from  Harrisburg,  but  to  have  local 
people  figure  out  the  best  common- 
sense  solutions  to  local  problems.  But 
solutions  don’t  stop  with  the  townships 
or  road  crews,  Colbert  said.  Just  as  the 
grader  operators  are  learning  to  think 
about  how  they  affect  streams,  others 
should  too,  including  anglers.  When 
they  park  along  the  side  of  the  road  and 
take  the  most  direct  route  to  the  river, 
instead  of  a more  circuitous  path,  they 
may  unwittingly  clear  a trail  for  road 
runoff  to  follow. 

“Fishermen  walking  down  the  bank 
to  get  straight  to  the  stream,”  Colbert 
said,  “is  one  important  source 
of  sediment.”  ^ 
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Dan  Joyce,  Pittsburgh,  caught  this 
31 -inch,  13.5-pound  walleye  last 
January  in  the  Allegheny  River  in 
Pittsburgh. 


Donald  E.  Moore,  Spring  Mills,  shows 
the  nice  walleye  he  caught  last  August 
at  Walker  Lake,  Snyder  County. 


Rob  Stoner,  Edinboro,  poses  with  the 
29-pound,  47-inch  musky  he  caught 
in  the  Allegheny  Reservoir.  The 
musky’s  girth  was  a bit  more  than 
2 1 inches.  Nice  fish,  Rob! 


C.G.  Mercatoris  (left)  and  Michael 
Fritz,  ofBrookville,  proudly  show  off 
a 1 9-inch  largemouth  bass  that  C.G. 
hooked  while  fishing  at  his  father’s 
camp  pond.  The  fsh,  caught  on  a 
nightcrawler,  was  released  after  a quick 
photo.  Nice  fsh,  guys! 


D.A.  Neumann,  Coopersburg,  shows 
the  18.5-inch  largemouth  bass  he 
caught  last  March  in  Lake  Nocka- 
mixon.  Tie  used  an  ”/i6-ounce  jig  to 
fool  the  bass. 


Steve  Zelznick  (left),  Centre  Flail, 
caught  this  nice  20-inch  rainbow  trout 
in  Penns  Creek.  The  fsh  weighed 
3.25  pounds. 
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Katherine  Kraky,  age  5 f 2,  holds  the  2 1 -inch  rainbow  trout  she  caught  in  a 
stream  near  New  Tripoli,  Lehigh  County,  on  an  outing  with  her  father,  Jim, 
and  very  curious  sister,  Jaime. 


Ora  L.  Wooster,  Jr.  (right),  caught  and 
released  this  45-inch  musky  in  the 
Susquehanna  River,  Bradford  County. 
Lending  a hand  with  this  monster  is 
brother-in-law  Leon  Mironoff. 


Martin  Swenk,  Philadelphia,  shows 
the  24.5-inch  brown  trout  he  caught 
last  April  in  the  West  Branch 
Wallenpaupack  Creek,  Wayne  County. 
It’s  his  largest  trout  ever.  Nice  fsh! 


Eric  Straw,  Altoona,  shows  the 
30-inch  channel  catfish  he  caught  last 
September  on  the  Juniata  River  near 
McVeytown.  The  fish  weighed  about 
1 7 pounds. 


Damian  Pierce  (age  5),  Mont- 
gomeryville,  was  trout  fishing  last 
November  when  he  was  surprised  to 
land  this  1 4-inch  white  sucker.  Fie 
caught  the  fish  on  a nightcrawler  in 
the  East  Branch  ofPerkiomen  Creek. 
Nice  fish,  Damian! 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


Commission  Honors  Volunteers  and  Employees 


Observing  National  Volunteer  Week,  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission 
saluted  some  of  its  top  volunteers  and 
employees  as  part  of  the  agency’s  quar- 
terly meeting  in  Camp  Hill,  last  April. 

The  awards  were  presented  by  Commis- 
sion President  Sam  Concilia  (far  right) 
and  Executive  Director  Peter  A. 

Colangelo  (far  left). 

Award-winners  were: 

Linda  Johnson  (second  from  left), 
Lower  Burrell,  fishing  skills  instructor. 
Linda  is  committed  to  passing  on  the 
sport  of  fishing.  She  has  recently  taken 
on  the  role  of  youth  education  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  BASS  Federation. 
Linda  was  first  trained  as  a fishing  skills 
instructor  in  the  early  1990s.  She  ar- 
ranged for  the  members  of  her  club  and 
later  other  club  members  in  her  region 
to  be  trained  as  fishing  skills  instructors. 
She  has  orchestrated  many  education 
programs  at  county  and  state  parks  in 
southwestern  Pennsylvania.  She  has  also 
worked  at  the  state  level  to  involve  all 
the  Pennsylvania  BASS  Federation  clubs 
in  the  Commission’s  aquatic  resource 
education  programs.  Linda  is  currently 
establishing  fishing  tackle  loaner  sites 
throughout  western  Pennsylvania.  She 
is  also  committed  to  expanding  this  pro- 
gram to  all  of  Pennsylvania. 

Fred  Goodman  (third  from  left), 
Derry  Township,  was  first  trained  as  a 
Keystone  Aquatic  Resource  Education 
(KARE)  teacher  workshop  facilitator  in 
1989.  Since  then,  hundreds  of  teachers 
in  southwest  and  southcentral  Pennsyl- 
vania have  been  trained  in  his  work- 
shops. He  has  also  provided  valuable 
guidance  to  the  Commission’s  education 
programs.  Fred  is  also  a member  of  the 
Education  and  Information  (E&I)  Corps 
and  a certified  fishing  skills  instructor. 
As  a classroom  teacher  and  a dedicated 
Boy  Scout  leader,  Fred  has  represented 
the  Commission  and  its  education  pro- 
grams as  well  as  any  employee  could. 

Godfrey  Studenmund  (fourth  from 
left),  Rebersburg,  has  been  involved  in 
the  E&I  Corps  since  its  early  days  in 
1982.  His  involvement  in  the  Corps  in- 
creased when  he  retired  to  Centre  County 
in  the  early  1990s.  Since  then  he  has 
traveled  across  Pennsylvania  giving  fly 
tying  demonstrations  and  administering 
Envirothon  tests  at  the  county  and  state 


level.  Godfrey’s  commitment  to  the 
Corps  and  the  Commission  goes  beyond 
his  participation  in  programs.  Godfrey 
has  provided  valuable  guidance  in  the 
development  of  the  E&I  Corps  and 
other  Commission  education  programs. 

Lori  K.  Brindel  (fourth  from  right) 
is  a Commission  employee  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Engineering  and  Development. 
She  received  a Commission  Safety 
Award.  She  has  shown  exemplary  be- 
havior toward  safety  of  personnel  and 
the  public,  not  only  at  her  worksite,  but 
throughout  the  Commission.  She  has 
gone  above  and  beyond  her  job  respon- 
sibilities by  attending  Red  Cross  In- 
structor Training  and  by  teaching 
several  courses  annually  to  Commission 
employees. 

Michael  Nardecchia  (third  from 
right)  is  a Deputy  Waterways  Conserva- 
tion Officer  in  Cambria  County. 

Michael  takes  the  time  to  help  young 
anglers  and  to  discuss  fishing  hotspots 
with  local  anglers.  He  takes  the  time  to 
tow  disabled  boats  and  discuss  Com- 
mission programs.  In  1997,  Mike 
logged  over  1,300  hours  of  service. 

Most  of  these  hours  were  spent  enforc- 
ing fish  and  boat  laws.  However,  he 
still  found  time  to  assist  in  the  coordi- 
nation, set-up  and  presentation  of  spe- 
cial events  such  as  boating  classes, 
children’s  ice  fishing  days,  stream  sur- 
vey programs,  children’s  fishing  der- 
bies, youth  field  days  and  several  other 
educational  programs.  The  success  of 
the  Commission’s  programs  in  Cambria 
County  is  directly  linked  to  his  hard 
work  and  dedication.  Michael  also  re- 
ceived the  1997  Southwest  Region 
Deputy  of  the  Year  Award. 

George  R.  Angstadt,  HI  (second 
from  right),  Ephrata,  is  the  Water  Res- 


cue Program  Volunteer  Coordinator. 
George  averages  400  hours  per  year 
serving  as  an  instructor  for  Commis- 
sion-sponsored water  rescue  and  boat- 
ing safety  programs.  George  spends 
hundreds  of  hours  preparing  and  plan- 
ning water  rescue  programs  at  both  an 
instructor  and  basic  level.  He  also  coor- 
dinates the  activities  of  175  certified 
water  rescue  instructors.  George  also 
finds  time  to  write  newsletters,  prepare 
lesson  plans,  train  Commission  staff, 
and  teach  children.  The  success  of  the 
Water  Rescue  Program  is  a result  of 
George’s  dedication  to  improving  the 
field  of  water  safety. 

Robert  Hetz  (not  pictured), 
Fairview,  has  been  the  nursery  manager 
for  the  3CU  Trout  Association  since 
1965.  He  is  part  of  the  Commission’s 
Cooperative  Nursery  Program.  The 
3CU  Association  operates  nine  coop- 
erative nursery  sites  rearing  steelhead, 
brown  trout,  and  brook  trout  to  stock 
Lake  Erie  and  its  drainage.  Some  of 
the  trout  are  also  used  for  children’s 
and  handicapped  fishing  derbies.  The 
Association  has  stocked  more  than  a 
million  fish  into  Erie  waters.  Robert  is 
also  involved  in  the  SONS  of  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Wesleyville  Conservation  Club. 
Both  clubs  are  active  in  the  efforts  to 
restore  and  clean  up  Presque  Isle  Bay 
and  Lake  Erie. 

Robert  V.  Peese  (not  pictured)  is  a 
fish  culturist  at  the  Commission’s 
Pleasant  Gap  Fish  Culture  Station.  He 
received  a Commission  Outstanding 
Service  Award.  His  hard-working,  de- 
pendable, innovative,  and  good-natured 
manner  sets  an  example  for  other  em- 
ployees. Bob  has  reared  more  than  1 1 
million  trout  in  his  39  years  of  Com- 
mission service. 
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Allegheny  County  Man  Charged  in  Black  Market  Reptile  Sting 


An  Allegheny  County  man  has  been 
charged  with  the  illegal  trafficking  of 
reptiles  and  amphibians,  including  the 
bootlegging  of  threatened  and  endangered 
species.  John  P.  Tokosh,  36,  of  McKees- 
port, was  charged  with  2 1 counts  related 
to  the  illegal  possession  and  trade  of  vari- 


ous turtles  and  snakes.  If  convicted  on 
all  counts,  he  faces  fines  up  to  $65,320 
and/or  up  to  four  years  in  jail. 

Tokosh  was  arrested  Sunday,  June  28, 
in  Breezewood,  Bedford  County,  after 
purchasing  bog  turtles,  a Pennsylvania  en- 
dangered species.  Tokosh  made  the  buy 


fiMn'  from  tfje  fcitcfeen 

ftoinbwv  T rout-Stuffe&  T onrnto  Cups 

by  Wayne  Phillips 


Ingredients  for  four  servings:  tomatoes  with  the  trout  mixture,  dry 

4 tomatoes  them  with  paper  toweling  and  sea- 

3/4-pound  rainbow  trout  son  with  salt  and  pepper. 

coarsely  chopped  In  a bowl,  mix  the  trout  with  gar- 

2 shallots  finely  diced  he,  shallots,  breadcrumbs,  herbs  and 

1 garlic  clove  finely  diced  2 tablespoons  of  olive  oil.  Spoon  this 

3 tablespoons  dry  breadcrumbs  trout  mixture  into  the  tomato  cups 

1 teaspoon  chopped  fresh  dill  and  mound  the  mixture  so  each  to- 
3 tablespoons  olive  oil  mato  contains  an  ample  serving  of 

Salt  and  fresh  ground  the  trout.  Sprinkle  the  top  with  the 

black  pepper  remaining  crumbs  and  drizzle  it  with 

olive  oil. 

Procedure:  Bake  in  a 400-degree  oven  for  35 

This  recipe  is  the  perfect  way  to  minutes  or  until  the  trout  is  cooked 
cook  a large  rainbow  trout  for  a great  ar|d  lightly  browned  on  top. 

appetizer  or  a fall  picnic.  When  you  Garnish  the  tomato  cups  with  a 

keep  a big  rainbow  trout,  steak  the  sprinkle  of  dill  before  serving, 
front  of  the  fish  for  grilling  and  use  Serve  at  room  temperature.  These 

the  tail  portion  for  this  dish.  Sim-  trout-stuffed  tomato  cups  make  a 
ply  skin  the  trout  and  use  needle-  tasty  appetizer  for  a dinner  party  or 
nose  pliers  to  remove  any  bones.  a wonderful  main  course  when  served 
Remove  the  tops  from  the  toma-  with  garlic-mashed  potatoes  and  sau- 

toes  and  scoop  out  the  seeds  and  teed  zucchini.  They  are  great  in  a pic- 
pulp.  Turn  the  tomatoes  upside  nic  basket  along  with  crusty  bread 
down  to  drain.  Before  stuffing  the  and  a green  salad. 


along  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  while 
under  observation  by  conservation  of- 
ficers with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission.  The  Commission’s  juris- 
diction includes  protection  of  the  state’s 
reptiles  and  amphibians.  A subsequent 
search  of  Tokosh’s  residence  produced 
some  100  illegally  obtained  and  possessed 
turtles,  snakes,  and  reptile  eggs.  Tokosh 
was  found  to  be  holding  a dozen  different 
species-some  threatened  or  endangered- 
including  bog  turtles,  spotted  turtles, 
wood  turtles,  stinkpot  turtles,  Blanding’s 
turtles,  smooth  and  spiny  softshell 
turtles,  and  timber  rattlesnakes.  Also  re- 
covered were  paraphernalia  and  medi- 
cations used  in  the  rearing  of  reptiles, 
and  records  of  illegal  sales. 

The  arrest  grew  out  of  a lengthy  inves- 
tigation originating  in  the  Midwest.  Of- 
ficers of  the  Indiana  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  initiated  a special  in- 
vestigation  dubbed  “Operation 
Herpscam”  in  January  1996.  The  opera- 
tion eventually  extended  into  California, 
Florida,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Maryland,  Texas,  North  Carolina,  Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma,  and  Iowa.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  and  Boat  Commission  became 
involved  in  the  investigation  18  months 
ago.  Based  on  evidence  uncovered  during 
the  operation,  other  suspects  in  the  il- 
legal trade  of  reptiles  and  amphibians 
throughout  Pennsylvania  have  been  iden- 
tified. 


Notice  to  Subscribers 

Beginning  with  the  November/  De- 
cember 1998  issue,  the  Commission 
will  convert  to  a new  fulfillment  soft- 
ware for  subscriptions.  This  software 
updates  a computer  program  dating 
back  to  the  early  1980s.  It  will  allow 
us  to  service  subscriptions  faster,  and 
provide  better  service  to  our  readers. 

While  we  are  doing  what  we  can  to 
ensure  that  our  customer  service  is 
uninterrupted,  there  is  always  the 
chance  of  a complication.  Please 
watch  carefully  for  the  November/ 
December  1998  issue.  It  will  be  mailed 
to  readers  on  or  about  October  26. 
If  you  have  a problem  with  receipt  of 
that  issue,  please  contact  the 
Fulfillment  Section  at  717-657-4521. 
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Water  Rescue  Volunteers  Honored 


The  Commission  honored  three  of  its 
top  water  rescue  volunteers  with  “In- 
structor of  the  Year”  awards  at  the  Har- 
risburg River  Rescue  Conference,  last 
spring.  The  awardees  were  Jay  Young 
(second  from  left),  Greg  Miller 


(middle),  and  Philip  Hurne  (second 
from  right).  Presenting  the  awards  were 
Dan  Martin  (far  left),  Boating  Safety 
Education  Manager,  and  George 
Angstadt  (far  right),  Water  Rescue  Vol- 
unteer Coordinator. 


photo-Joe  Ketterer 


The  mission  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  to 
provide  fishing  and  boating 
opportunities  through  the 
protection  and  management 
of  aquatic  resources. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Peter  A.  Colangelo,  Executive  Director 
Dennis  T.  Guise, 

Deputy  Executive  Director/Chief  Counsel 
Laurie  Shepler,  Assistant  Counsel 
K.  Ron  Weis,  Project  Planner 
John  Arway,  Division  of  Environmental  Services 
Joseph  A.  Greene,  Legislative  Liaison 
Louis  C.  Kauffman,  Jr.,  Personnel 
Tom  Ford,  Resources  Planning  Coordinator 
Dan  Tredinnick,  Press  Secretary 


COMPTROLLER 

Ross  E.  Stamer 


BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

7 17-657 -4522 

Wasyl  James  Polischuk,  Jr.,  Director 
Tom  E.  Thomas,  Information  Systems 
Brian  Barner,  Federal  Aid/Grants 
Mary  Stine,  Fishing  Licenses  and  Boat  Registrations 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 

814-359-5100 
Delano  Graff,  Director 
Rickalon  L.  Hoopes,  Division  of  Research 
Richard  A.  Snyder,  Division  of  Fisheries  Management 
Dennis  C.  Ricker,  Division  of  Trout  Production 
Martin  T.  Marcinko, 

Division  ofWarm/CoolwaterFish  Production 


BUREAU  OF  ENGINEERING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

814-359-5100 

James  Young,  P.E.,  Director 
Vacant, 

Division  of  Construction  and  Maintenance 
Bernard  J.  Kiesnoski,  Property  Services 
Richard  Mulfinger,  P.E., 

Fishing  & Boating  Facilities  Design 
David  Bumann,  P.E.,  Engineering 

BUREAU  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

717-657-4542 

Edward  W.  Manhart,  Director 
Tom  Kamerzel,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
Guy  A.  Bowersox,  Assistant  to  the  Director 

BUREAU  OF  BOATING  AND  EDUCATION 

717-657-4540 
John  Simmons,  Director 
Dan  Martin,  Boating  Safety  Program 
Carl  Richardson,  Aquatic  Resource  Program 
Art  Michaels,  Publications 
Ted  R.  Walke,  Graphic  Services 

PFBC  World  Wide  Web  Site: 

www.fish.state.pa.us 


Angler's  Notebook  icf  $e,ti  Gassed 


One  of  the  easiest  knots  to  tie  is  the  clove  hitch.  It’s  excellent  to  use  when 
you  have  to  tie  your  boat  quickly  to  a railing  or  post.  Although  it  doesn’t  look 
like  much  of  a “knot,”  the  clove  hitch  is 
very  effective.  If  it’s  tied  improperly, 
though,  it  will  easily  slip  away.  First, 
bring  the  rope  tightly  to  the  post. 

Wrap  it  once  around  the  post,  bringing 
it  under  the  ma 
rope.  Then  bring 

the  end  back  over  the  first  “hitch,” 
and  repeat  and  pull  tight.  The  fin- 
ished product  should  look  like  two 
half-hitches  tied  around  the  post. 


Anyone  who  has  even  worn  wading  shoes  knows  that  the  laces  quickly  dete- 
riorate and  break.  The  constant  wetting  and  drying  causes  the  laces  to  lose  their 
strength.  One  excellent  material  to  use  for  wading-shoe  laces  is  nylon  parachute 
chord.  The  material  is  easy  to  tie,  holds  knots  well,  and  best  of  all,  lasts  a long 
time.  Parachute  chord  can  be  bought  in  many  sportsmen’s  catalogs  and  shops, 
as  well  as  army  surplus  stores. 

When  wading,  many  river  fishermen  prefer  to  wear  their  wading  shoes,  which 
provide  firm  ankle  support  and  excellent  traction,  compared  to  an  old  pair  of 
sneakers.  Because  these  boots  are  made  to  fit  with  neoprene  waders,  they’re  too 
big  to  wear  with  one  pair  of  socks.  Some  anglers  wear  several  pairs  of  thick  wool 
socks  to  fill  their  boots,  but  this  creates  a mess  after  the  trip.  If  you  have  them, 
you  can  cut  off  the  “feet”  from  a worn-out  pair  of  neoprene  waders  and  use  them 
as  wet-wading  socks.  They  fit  nicer  and  are  easier  to  dry  out  after  the  trip. 

Fly  fishermen  know  that  loading  a new  reel  or  spool  with  fly  line  and  backing 
is  a frustrating  experience.  To  add  the  proper  amount  of  backing,  one  has  to  put 
the  fly  line  on  first,  and  then  the  backing.  The  problem  comes  when  the  back- 
ing has  to  be  pulled  off  for  final  installation.  Pulling  it  off  by  hand  almost  al- 
ways results  in  a massive  tangle,  and  anyone  who  has  even  tried  to  untangle  a 
backing  knot  knows  it’s  not  an  enjoyable  experience.  That’s  why  it’s  always  good 
to  hang  on  to  old  fly  reels  or  have  several  empty  spools  available.  These  can  be 
used  to  reel  the  backing  off  the  spool  in  a fast,  neat  manner. 


Sometimes,  rod  pieces  can  be  difficult  to  separate.  One  must  be  careful  when 
trying  to  do  this,  because  one  wrong  move  can  splinter  the  rod.  Always  carry  two 
small  squares  of  rubber  in  your  fishing  vest  or  tackle  box.  This  rubber  can  be 
used  to  obtain  a better  grip  on  the  rod  pieces.  If  this  doesn’t  work,  run  the  joint 
under  cold  water.  The  cold  water  usually  loosens  the  connection.  Prevention  is 
a better  remedy,  though.  Never  make  the  connection  tighter  than  what’s  needed. 
Also,  before  inserting  the  male  end,  rub  it  around  your  nose.  The  oil  lubricates 
it,  making  it  easier  to  remove. 

illustration-  Ted  Walke 
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CyJs  the  turn  of  the  century  approaches,  take  a look  back  with 
us  at  the  previous  “turn  of  the  century.”  You  didn’t  need  $500 
worth  of  gear  to  head  out  to  your  favorite  stream.  Fishing  meant 
a bamboo  pole  and  a can  of  worms.  And  stocking  fish  didn’t 
mean  the  now  familiar  “great 
white  fleet”  of  stocking  trucks. 

The  fleet  of  the  day  consisted 
of  a solitary  train  car.  They  called 
it  the  “Susquehanna.”  The  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  had  the 
“Susquehanna”  constructed  in 
1892  and  used  it  to  stock  trout, 
bass,  and  other  fish  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  until  1914. 

Celebrate  this  slice  of  Ameri- 
cana with  us  as  we  commemorate 
the  “Susquehanna”  with  a limited- 
edition  train  car  model.  Like  the 
craftsmanship  of  the  late  1890s  and  early  1900s,  pains- 
taking care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  that  each  replica 
is  an  accurate  scale  reproduction  of  its  namesake.  From 
the  detailed  woodgrain  paneling  to  the  stove  chimney  on 
the  roof,  no  detail  has  been  overlooked.  Each  car  has  been  hand- 
assembled,  painted  and  marked  by  model  train  manufacturer 


boarrrrd! 


Liberty  Model  Productions.  Produced  in  Pennsylvania,  these 
HO  scale  models  are  fully  operational  and  adhere  to  the  Na- 
tional Model  Railroad  Association  standards. 

Only  1,000  have  been  produced.  Each  car  is  numbered.  Fully 

endorsed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
and  Boat  Commission,  models  are 
priced  at  $89.95  and  are  distributed 
through  Wilderness  Editions,  RD 
1,  Box  73,  Warriors  Mark,  Penn- 
sylvania, 16877;  phone  814-632- 
7645.  They  can  also  be  picked  up 
at  the  Commission’s  headquarters 
in  Harrisburg.  The  car  is  available 
only  while  supplies  last. 

Fine  art  prints  and  patches  de- 
picting the  “Susquehanna”  on  an 
early  stocking  trip  at  Penns  Creek 
are  also  available  from  Wilderness 
Editions  as  part  of  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission’s 
trout/ salmon  stamp  and  print  series.  Collector  stamps 
can  be  purchased  at  over  1,500  fishing  license  issuing 
agents  throughout  the  state. 

Don’t  let  this  train  pull  out  of  the  station  without  you! 

actual  length ■ 9 1/i  inches 


Name 

Address 

City State ZIP 

Daytime  phone  number 


Number  of  train  cars  at  $89.95  each 

Total 

Total  for  shipping  @ $5.00  each 
PA  residents  add  6%  sales  tax  ($5.40  for  one) 

GRAND  TOTAL 


Make  checks  or  money  orders  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to:  Wilderness  Editions,  and  mail  to: 
Wilderness  Editions  • RD  1,  Box  73  • Warriors  Mark,  PA  16877 
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Throughout  1998,  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  has  celebrated 

the  role  of  the  many  partners  who  help  provide  fishing 
and  boating  opportunities  across  the  state.  “Partner- 
ships for  the  Resource”  has  served  as  the  theme  for 
exhibits,  promotional  items,  and  a series  of  articles 
here  in  Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater.  We’ve  stressed 
that,  even  as  the  Commission  is  dedicated  to  protecting, 
conserving,  and  enhancing  Pennsylvania’s  aquatic  re- 
sources, we  don’t  do  it  alone.  Pennsylvania  is  a bet- 
ter place  and  fishing  and  boating  opportunities  are 
enhanced  through  partnerships.  By  fostering  part- 
nerships among  the  many  agencies  and  organizations 
that  have  an  interest  in  Pennsylvania’s  waters,  our  great 
Commonwealth  protects,  conserves,  and  enhances  its  waterways 
and  provides  angling  and  boating  recreation  for  millions. 

Partnerships  exist  at  many  levels.  We  are  partners  with  fed- 
eral agencies  such  as  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  on  a whole 
range  of  issues  including  permit  reviews,  actions  in  chronic 
pollution  cases,  and  stream  bank  fencing/habitat  improvement 
efforts.  We  are  partners  with  other  Commonwealth  agencies 
such  as  the  Department  of  Environmental  Protection,  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission.  And  we  work  with  local  governments 
in  providing  fishing  and  boating  opportunities  and  fashion- 
ing regulations  to  deal  with  unique  local  circumstances. 

In  the  process  of  recognizing  our  valuable  partners,  we’ve 
highlighted  for  you  the  work  of  many  individuals  and  non-gov- 
ernment organizations:  Deputy  waterways  conservation  officers 
and  other  volunteers,  cooperative  nurseries,  landowners,  edu- 
cators, sportsmen’s  groups,  and  sponsors  of  habitat  improve- 
ment projects.  Partnerships  are  the  lifeblood  of  the  Commission’s 
efforts  to  provide  fishing  and  boating  opportunities  through 
the  protection  and  management  of  aquatic  resources. 

When  I introduced  the  1998  partnership  theme  in  this  space 
back  in  January,  I likened  partners  to  the  pieces  of  a mosaic, 
with  each  fragment  serving  as  an  integral  part  of  the  completed 
picture.  Unlike  art  that  hangs  statically  in  a gallery,  however, 
our  partnerships  are  an  unfinished  and  constantly  evolving  work. 
The  face  of  fishing  and  boating  has  changed  dramati 
cally  over  the  years,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
next  century. 

Go  back  50  years.  Only  a few  anglers  would  con- 
sider releasing  a hooked  fish.  Today,  most  anglers 
indicate  they  practice  catch  and  release  at  least  part 
of  the  time;  many  say  they  do  so  more  often  than  not. 

In  this  modern  era,  trolling  motors,  fish  finders,  soft- 
plastic  lures,  and  super-strong  polymer  are  standard 
equipment.  All  were  unheard  of  a century  ago.  What 
will  the  future  bring? 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FISH  & BOAT 
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Jet-powered  boats,  composite  hulls,  and  inflatable  flotation 
devices  are  revolutionizing  boating.  Consider  that  the 
number  of  registered  watercraft  today  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  few  decades.  As  a wider  variety 
of  specialized  equipment  draws  more  and  diverse  users 
seeking  to  enjoy  our  waters,  there  will  be  infinite  de- 
mands placed  on  a very  finite  resource. 

Changes  in  population  demographics  affect  our 
waters,  wetlands,  and  the  fish,  reptiles,  amphibians, 
and  invertebrates  that  call  those  habitats  home.  What 
used  to  be  called  “swamps”  suitable  for  draining  and 
development,  we  now  know  as  “wetlands.”  Now  we 
fight  to  protect  such  fragile  ecosystems. 

As  new  challenges  emerge,  so  must  new  partners.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  keep  strong  the  associations  that  have  served  us 
so  well  for  many  years.  Even  as  this  year  of  celebrating  part- 
nerships draws  to  an  end,  the  need  for  and  value  of  such  alli- 
ances will  continue  and  expand.  In  1999,  and  in  the  new  century 
and  the  coming  millennium,  the  Commission  will  actively  search 
for  new  partners.  Beginning  next  year,  we  will  launch  Conserve 
2000,  an  effort  to  forge  working  partnerships  with  individu- 
als and  groups  who  share  our  interest  in  preserving  and  pro- 
tecting Pennsylvania’s  waters.  We  know  that  anglers  and  boaters 
will  be  at  the  forefront  of  such  efforts,  as  they  have  been  for 
years.  Our  goal  is  also  to  include  others  who  before  might  have 
felt  there  was  no  mechanism  for  them  to  support  aquatic  con- 
servation efforts. 

It’s  been  said  that  there’s  “no  limit  on  what  you  can  accom- 
plish if  you  don’t  care  who  gets  the  credit.”  Like  most  old  say- 
ings, there  is  a strong  kernal  of  truth  in  this  observation.  The 
Fish  and  Boat  Commission’s  efforts  to  forge  “partnerships  for 
the  resource”  recognize  there  is  plenty  of  work  and  plenty  of 
credit  to  spread  around  in  trying  to  protect,  conserve,  and  en- 
hance our  water  resources.  The  partnership  theme  also  acknowl- 
edges that,  even  as  the  Commission  maintains  a strong 
independent  role  in  advocacy  for  resource  protection,  it  does 
not,  and  cannot,  stand  alone. 

Only  time  will  tell  which  new  partnerships  form  as  a result 
of  this  initiative  and  how  we  can  better  work  with  our 
existing  partners.  One  thing,  though,  is  certain: 
Through  cooperative  efforts  with  partners  from  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  we  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide fishing  and  boating  memories  that  last  a lifetime. 


Peter  A.  Colangelo 

Executive  Director 

Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
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Bob  Einodshofer  shows  the  magnificent  steelhead  he 
caught  last  winter  in  Walnut  Creek.  Commission  partner- 
ships play  a large  role  in  creating  great  fishing  like  this. 
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Demise  of  the  Tully? 

I have  bought  a fishing  license  for  as 
long  as  I have  needed  one  (35  years)  and 
the  Angler  for  almost  as  long.  This  year 
I will  not  buy  a fishing  license  and  I won’t 
renew  my  subscription. 

Why?  The  demise  of  the  Tulpehocken 
Creek  in  Berks  County.  This  stream  was 
once  the  best  in  southeastern  PA,  if  not 
the  entire  state.  I spent  many  days  each 
year  fly  fishing  there,  and  I have  caught 
and  released  thousands  of  trout.  This 
stream  never  received  adult  trout.  All  you 
had  to  do  was  stock  fingerlings  in  late 
October  and  the  stream  produced  excel- 
lent fish  by  next  spring. 

Why  did  you  change  your  stocking 
policy?  You  stocked  the  runts  of  the  hatch- 
ery in  September  when  the  herons  and 
kingfishers  would  slaughter  them.  You 
might  as  well  have  dumped  them  onto  the 
parking  lot. 

I don’t  fish  only  the  Tulpehocken.  I have 
fly  fished  all  across  the  state,  but  the 
Tulpehocken  is  almost  in  my  backyard  and 
it  is  my  home  stream. 

You  lost  a long-term  angler.  If  you  ever 
decide  to  restore  the  Tulpehocken  to  the 
fishery  it  once  was  by  restoring  your  former 
policy  on  the  stream,  I will  return  as  a PA 
angler  and  as  a subscriber. -Michael  L.  Roth, 
Ephrata. 

Thank  you  for  contacting  the  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission  about  the  poor 
fishing  you’ve  experienced  in  the  Tulpe- 
hocken Creek  Delayed- Harvest,  Artificial- 
Lures-Only  area  in  recent  years.  We  regret 
that  this  has  caused  you  to  discontinue 
your  purchases  of  a fishing  license,  trout 
stamp,  and  Pennsylvania  Angler  and  Boater 
subscription  this  year. 

We  are  aware  that  there  were  a few  years 
of  sub-par  fishing  during  the  years  1993 
through  1996.  The  year  1995  was  the 
poorest  year  going  back  a far  ; ? the  early 


1980s,  according  to  a reputable  angler  who 
keeps  copious  notes.  The  same  angler, 
however,  enthusiastically  reported  that 
1997  provided  very  good  fishing,  as  did 
other  anglers.  The  quality  of  the  fishing 
has  historically  varied  from  year  to  year, 
depending  on  the  survival  rates  of  the  fall- 
stocked  fingerling  trout  and  depending 
on  the  stream’s  spring  water  levels  as  they 
relate  to  angling  success. 

Some  anglers  believe  that  fingerling 
survival  depends  on  stream  flow  around 
the  time  of  stocking,  with  low-flow  au- 
tumns producing  poor  survival.  There  is 
a theoretical  basis  for  this  observation 
because  low  flow  reduces  habitat  and  a 
stream’s  capacity  to  support  aquatic  life. 
We  have  discussed  autumn  flow  in  the 
tailrace  of  Blue  Marsh  Reservoir,  as  it 
relates  to  reservoir  operation,  with  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission,  and  Trout  Un- 
limited. 

As  for  herons  and  kingfishers,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  an  unusual  concen- 
tration of  these  birds  along  the  Tulpe- 
hocken, although  low  autumn  flow  would 
be  advantageous  to  these  predators. 
However,  the  high  stocking  rate  of  10,000 
trout  per  year  into  the  Delayed-Harvest 
area,  plus  1 ,000  trout  per  year  immediately 
downstream  from  the  Delayed-Harvest 
area,  takes  what  we  would  consider  to  be 
normal  predation  into  account. 

A review  of  the  stocking  records,  begin- 
ning with  1 980,  indicated  that  we  have  had 
variable  success  regardless  of  whether  the 
trout  have  been  stocked  in  September, 
October,  or  November.  Since  1991,  how- 
ever, the  stream  has  been  stocked  during 
the  first  1 1 days  of  October.  There  have 
not  been  any  September  stockings  since 
the  mid- 1 980s  because  of  water  tempera- 
ture concerns,  but  some  of  those  Septem- 
ber stockings  had  been  very  successful. 

Variations  in  trout  survival  and  varia- 
tions in  stream  conditions  as  they  pertain 
to  fishing  success  are  the  norm  on  the 
Tulpehocken.  This  adds  to  the  challenge 
of  the  fishery.  Electrofishing  has  indi- 
cated that  trout  are  always  present  in  the 
spring  in  a quantity  that  supports  a fishery, 
but  they’re  much  more  abundant  in  some 
years  than  in  others. 

One  final  note  is  that  we  have  had  re- 
ports  of  very  good  fishing  in  the 
Tulpehocken  last  spring  from  a founder 
of  the  Tulpehocken  Chapter  of  Trout 
Unlimited.  As  I said,  conditions  change 


from  year  to  year,  and  perhaps  this  is  the 
year  when  fishing  there  would  meet  your 
expectations  .-Michael  L.  Kaufmann,  Area 
6 Fisheries  Manager. 

Paddling  pointers 

I have  several  comments  concerning  the 
article  “Reading  a River,”  by  Cliffjacobson, 
in  the  January/February  1998  issue.  First, 
I’m  a whitewater  kayaker,  and  I wanted 
to  say  that  I think  this  sort  of  article  is  a 
marvelous  piece  to  include  in  PA&B.  It 
can’t  hurt  the  sport  of  human-powered 
boating  to  have  this  information  presented 
in  this  fashion. 

That  said,  I have  several  additions  that 
should  have  been  included  in  Mr. 
Jacobson’s  article.  Concerning  eddy  turns, 
both  in  the  text  and  the  caption  for  Fig- 
ure 2a,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  desir- 
ability of  crossing  the  eddy  line  at  a 
45-degree  angle  when  executing  an  eddy 
turn.  The  45-degree  angle  is  mentioned 
relative  to  leaving  an  eddy  (a  peel-out)  but 
not  relative  to  eddy  turns.  In  addition, 
the  caption  for  Figure  2a  states:  “Canoe 
must  be  leaned  upstream  when  the  bow 
crosses  the  eddy  line.”  That  statement  is 
not  precise  enough.  The  boat-angle 
change  (lean)  should  be  ideally  executed 
when  the  eddy  line  is  directly  amidships 
while  crossing  the  eddy  line.  Executing 
the  upstream  lean  too  soon  when  cross- 
ing an  eddy  line  can  leave  the  boat  vulner- 
able to  a dynamic  upstream  capsize. 

Secondly,  in  the  caption  for  Figure  2b 
on  leaving  an  eddy,  the  caption  states: 
“Bow  paddler  uses  a high  brace  and  leans 
the  canoe  downstream...”  That  comment 
is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  use  of 
a simple  high  brace  is  appropriate  only 
in  fairly  vigorous  currents.  In  slower 
currents,  that  high  brace  should  be  con- 
verted to  a draw  stroke  to  bring  the  bow 
around  more  dynamically  into  the  cur- 
rent flow. 

My  third  concern  is  that  even  though 
the  back-ferry  technique  is  covered  very 
well  and  quite  extensively  in  the  article, 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  upstream-ferry. 
This  is  a glaring  omission  because  the 
upstream-ferry  is  one  of  the  three  primary 
skills  in  river-running. 

Even  though  back-ferries  are  an  impor- 
tant technique  in  river-running,  they  are 
used  far  less  frequently  than  upstream- 
ferries  by  whitewater  paddlers.  Upstream- 
ferries  allow  a paddler  or  canoe  team  to 
get  to  areas  on  a river  where  they  need  or 
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want  to  go,  and  thus  are  planned  maneu- 
vers. Back-ferries  are  generally  a dynamic 
and  unplanned  response  to  a river  situ- 
ation, and  thus  are  more  of  an  advanced 
skill,  where  upstream-ferries  are  a basic 
skill  in  paddling.  So  I think  the  article 
would  have  been  much  more  complete 
if  upstream-ferries  had  been  included. 

Lastly,  it  would  have  been  a good  idea 
to  include  a caveat  that  all  river  paddlers 
should  wear  a PFD  at  all  times,  even  on 
calm  streams.  Too  many  inexperienced 
paddlers  do  not  realize  the  dangers  of  even 
gendy  moving  water,  and  are  thus  inclined 
to  eschew  a PFD,  which  can  lead  to  big 
trouble.  I applaud  the  fact  that  all  the 
paddlers  shown  in  the  pictures  with  the 
article  are  wearing  PFDs,  but  a mention 
in  the  text  would  have  been  appropriate 
as  well  -Robert  M.  Protz,  via  email. 

Thank  you  for  your  concerns  about  my 
article,  “Reading  a River.”  I’m  glad  you 
brought  these  points  to  the  attention  of 
readers.  The  problem  with  writing  a tech- 
nical article  like  this  (for  beginners)  is 
that  one  has  to  begin  at  the  beginning. 
The  idea  was  to  plant  a seed  for  learn- 
ing, not  grow  the  whole  tree.  One  learns 
whitewater  technique  more  by  doing  than 
by  reading.  I think  my  article  provided 
an  intelligent  starting  point. 

Space  would  preclude  accurate  dis- 
section of  the  fine  points  you  mention. 
When  to  draw  or  brace  becomes  evident 
after  a few  eddy  turns.  If  you  add  in 
the  subtleties  of  paddle  blade  face 
angles,  boat  angles  and  current  speeds, 
it  all  becomes  too  complicated  to  ad- 
dress in  a “starting  out”  article.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  fun— and  it  won’t  be 
if  readers  are  burdened  with  trivia  to 
which  they  can’t  relate. 

I omitted  the  “upstream  ferry”  because 
of  space  and  because  it  is  risky  if  one  is 
paddling  a sluggish,  heavily  loaded  ca- 
noe, or  a typical  cruising  canoe  on  a 
narrow  rock-studded  stream.  I agree  that 
the  forward  ferry  is  a primary  skill  for 
whitewater  paddlers  in  responsive  craft 
(and  for  everyone  else,  too).  But  most 
readers  of  this  magazine  have  general- 
purpose  cruising  canoes  that  turn  reluc- 
tantly. Besides,  many  Pennsylvania 
streams  are  simply  too  narrow  and  too 
cluttered  with  obstacles  to  execute  a 180- 
degree  spin  (to  forward  ferry)  safely  in 
a 17-foot  to  18-foot  cruising  canoe. 


Cruising  canoes  of  17  feet  handle  like 
pick-up  trucks.  The  whitewater  boats  you 
paddle  perform  like  much  more  stream- 
lined craft.  Truckers  need  to  plan. 

If  I could  teach  just  one  maneuver,  it 
would  be  the  back-ferry.  With  it,  one  can 
avoid  falls,  dams,  and  other  obstacles. 
Indeed,  many  whitewater  schools  are 
beginning  to  understand  that,  for  the 
average  canoeist,  back-ferries  are  the 
important  move.  We  who  paddle  tradi- 
tional Canadian  canoes  do  not  consider 
back-ferries  to  be,  as  you  suggest,  “dy- 
namic, unplanned  maneuvers.”  Quite  the 
opposite,  in  fact.  We  plan  so  we  know 
exactly  when  and  where  to  execute  them. 
Indeed,  partners  often  choreograph  these 
moves  when  they  scout  a rapid. 

I agree  that  PFDs  are  important.  That’s 
why  the  paddlers  are  wearing  them  in  the 
photos.  But  the  focus  of  my  article  was 
“Reading  a River,”  not  personal  safety 
afloat.  That  topic  has  been  detailed  in 
other  PA&B  articles. 

Readers  should  take  your  concerns  to 
heart.  Then  they  should  get  out  and  prac- 
tice, hopefully,  under  the  guidance  of 
someone  experienced  like  you  .-Cliff 
Jacobson. 

Which  lures  are  legal? 

The  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  does  an 
outstanding  job  providing  trout  anglers 
with  excellent  year-round  angling  oppor- 
tunities in  the  special-regulation  waters 
on  many  of  our  better  trout  streams.  I am 
fortunate  to  live  a reasonable  distance  from 
the  Delayed-Harvest  project  on  Neshan- 
nock  Creek,  and  I fish  it  frequently. 

Even  though  most  of  my  trout  fishing 
is  with  a fly  rod,  I’m  no  purist.  Fishing 
with  spinning  tackle  and  artificial  lures 
appeals  to  me  also,  and  I occasionally  fish 
the  project  with  spinners  and  small  plugs. 
However,  I am  confused  about  the  Delayed- 
Harvest  regulations  in  terms  of  just  what 
is  a “molded  facsimile  or  replica.”  I am 
not  alone  in  my  confusion.  Many  anglers 
I have  talked  to  debate  whether  a plug  such 
as  a Rapala  is  considered  a “replica.” 
Further  confusion  surrounds  the  plastic 
Rebel  crawfish  plugs.  A WCO  I met  re- 
cently told  me  that  the  Rapala  and  Rebel 
crawfish  are  legal  on  the  projects.  How- 
ever, other  anglers  fishing  the  Kinzua  Creek 
project  say  that  they  know  fishermen  who 
have  been  cited  for  having  the  Rebel  on 
that  project  water. 


I am  a law-abiding  citi- 
zen and  would  never  in- 
tentionally violate  the 
law.  Please  let  me  know  whether  it  is  le- 
gal to  use  the  Rapala  and  the  Rebel  Craw- 
fish on  Delayed-Harvest  waters. 

Thank  you  for  an  outstanding  maga- 
zin e.-RobertR.  Rose,  Rochester,  PA. 

Rapalas  and  Rebel  crawfish  plugs  are 
legal  to  use  in  the  Delayed-Harvest,  Ar- 
tificial-Lures-Only  projects. -Ed. 

Reflections  on  our  magazine 

I’ve  been  meaning  to  write  for  some 
time  now-years,  probably.  I am  not  an 
angler,  although  I am  married  to  one.  I 
purchased  a magazine  subscription  for 
him  many  years  ago,  and  have  also  given 
subscriptions  for  gifts.  What  a tremen- 
dous bargain!  A year’s  worth  of  inter- 
esting articles,  information  from  other 
anglers,  and  photos  galore. 

I really  feel  a sense  of  camaraderie 
when  I read  you  magazine.  What  a won- 
derful pool  of  readers  who  write  you  draw 
from!  I enjoy  the  letters  your  readership 
writes  to  you.  I’ll  bet  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  pick  a few  winners  in  the 
“Fishing  and  Boating  Memories  Last  a 
Lifetime”  contest.  The  sort  of  articles 
from  the  field  are  always  interesting,  too. 
The  fishing  pictures  your  readers  send 
in  are  just  another  way  that  readers  be- 
come part  of  the  magazine.  As  I said,  I 
am  not  an  angler,  but  find  myself  reading 
many  of  the  articles,  just  because  they 
are  so  well-written. 

As  a graphic  artist,  I can  appreciate  the 
superb  job  you  and  Mr.  Walke  do  in  keep- 
ing the  graphics  and  layout  crisp  and  read- 
able. You  are  not  afraid  to  try  new  things, 
yet  still  keep  your  readers  happy.  The 
whole  magazine  is  just  a delight  from 
cover  to  cover. 

I think  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  in- 
clude a check-off  for  subscribers  to  re- 
new their  own  subscriptions  when  you 
send  out  the  gift  renewal  information. 
It  might  eliminate  the  need  for  a sepa- 
rate mailing,  or  could  build  up  your  re- 
serve by  subscribers  being  paid  ahead  for 
their  subscriptions.  Just  a thought! 

Thanks  again  for  a wonderful  publi- 
cation! You  have  every  right  to  be  proud 
of  all  you  do  .-Joan  Strausbaugh,  Lancaster. 
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PARTNERSHIPS: 

GROUPS  LENDING 

A HELPING  HAND  by  Mark  Demko 


The  Commission  maintains  a 
variety  of  partnerships  with  many 
sporting  and  service  groups, 
watershed  associations,  and 
boating  organizations. 


Each  year,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission 
stocks  more  than  5 million  adult  trout  across  the  Common- 
wealth. That’s  a tremendous  amount  of  fish  when  you  think 
about  it,  especially  for  an  agency  of  roughly  440  people. 

How  does  the  Commission  do  it?  Is  it  a miracle,  or  just 
plain  hard  work?  Actually,  it’s  accomplished  with  the  help  of 
one  of  the  strongest,  and  at  the  same  time  often  unheralded, 
labor  forces  in  the  world:  Volunteers. 

For  many  organizations,  volunteers  are  a vital  source  of 
help,  creativity,  and  new  ideas.  The  Fish  and  Boat  Commis- 
sion is  no  exception,  and  even  though  it  doesn’t  depend 
whole-heartedly  on  volunteers,  it  does  receive  a tremendous 
amount  of  support  in  its  programs  from  the  likes  of 
sportsmen’s  groups,  watershed  associations,  service  organiza- 
tions, and  interns. 


Trout  stocking 

Of  the  many  groups  the  Commission  works  with  across  the 
Commonwealth,  the  majority  are  undoubtedly  sportsmen’s 
groups.  From  Trout  Unlimited  chapters  to  dedicated  mem- 
bers of  local  rod  and  gun  clubs,  these  men  and  women  get 
involved  in  everything  from  habitat  improvement  on  local 
streams  to  raising  fish  in  cooperative  nurseries  and  raising 
funds  for  creel  surveys  and  other  important  studies.  One  of 
the  most  obvious  ways  they  work  with  the  Commission  is  in 
helping  stock  the  state’s  many  lakes  and  streams  with  trout 
and  other  fish  each  year,  which  is  no  small  task. 

The  stocking  program  in  Pennsylvania  is  unique.  It’s  un- 
like any  other  you’ll  find  in  the  United  States,  because  the 
Commission,  in  essence,  distributes  fish  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  by  the  bucketful  and  netful  by  netful.  Cali- 
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At  left,  volunteers 
from  a conservation 
organization  float- 
stock  Opossum  Lake, 
Cumberland  County. 
At  right,  volunteers 
from  a high  school 
conservation  club 
stock  Powell  Creek, 
Dauphin  County. 


cies  as  well.  Take  the  efforts  of  the  300-member  Raystown 
Striper  Club  and  several  other  sportsmen’s  groups  in  Hun- 
tington County,  for  example. 

At  its  cooperative  nursery  in  Entriken,  the  striper  club 
raises  young  stripers  for  stocking  in  Raystown  Lake.  Some- 
times these  fish  come  from  the  Commission,  but  other  times 
the  club  purchases  them  itself.  The  fish  that  go  into  the  nurs- 
ery are  about  1 '/i  inches  and  they  are  raised  there  until  they 
reach  approximately  four  inches.  Then  they  are  stocked. 

In  addition  to  raising  fish,  the  group  is  also  part  of  a coali- 
tion involved  in  stocking  stripers  in  the  lake.  The  Raystown 
Striper  Club,  as  well  as  the  Keystone  Striper  Club,  Unified 
Sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania,  District  IV  of  the  Pennsylvania 
B.A.S.S.  Federation,  and  the  Newton-Wayne  Sportsmen  work 
together.  There’s  a sequence  of  clubs  to  be  called-the  five 
groups  basically  take  turns  stocking. 

Cooperative  efforts  like  those  of  the  Raystown  clubs  ben- 
efit the  Commission  by  freeing  up  officers  and  employees  to 
do  other  vital  tasks.  The  volunteer  efforts  also  provide  help 
and  facilities  to  grow  fish.  These  joint  efforts  also  foster 
good  relationships  among  the  various  groups  involved. 

Sportsmen  themselves  benefit  in  several  ways  from  work- 
ing with  the  Commission.  For  example,  a group  may  obtain 
equipment  and/or  expert  advice  that  it  otherwise  may  have 
had  difficulty  affording  or  obtaining.  Or,  looking  at  the  long 
term,  a particular  club  or  TU  chapter  may  have  adopted  a vi- 
tal Class  A trout  stream,  one  that’s  really  important  to  them, 
in  an  area  not  known  for  wild  trout.  Of  course,  there’s  an 


fornia  and  Colorado  also  have  large 
adult-trout  stocking  programs,  but 
with  a majority  of  those  stockings 
they  can  load  20,000  fish  into  a 
truck,  go  to  a river  and  “pull  the 
shoot.”  The  Commission’s  program 
involves  transporting  4,000  fish  per 
truckload  to  a given  stream,  where  a 
driver  often  makes  dozens  of  stops 
and  volunteers  unload  50,  100,  or 
200  fish  at  a time  before  moving  on. 

The  Commission  stocks  roughly 
5.2  million  adult  trout  in  about  780 
streams  and  111  lakes,  or  about 
5,000  miles  of  streams  and  a little 
over  6,000  lake  acres. 

If  it  weren’t  for  the  organized 
sportsmen’s  groups  assisting  in 
these  stockings,  the  Commission 
would  never  be  able  to  stock  in  this 
manner.  It’s  common  to  have  20  or  30  people  assist  in  stock- 
ing one  stream. 


Nursery  connection 

Even  though  trout  are  probably  the  most  obvious  example 
of  how  sportsmen  work  with  the  Commission  to  maintain 
and  enhance  recreational  fisheries  and  opportunities,  many 
groups  are  actively  involved  in  raising  and  stocking  other  spe- 


The  Commission  stocks  about  5.2  million  adult  trout  in  about  780  streams  and  111  lakes , or 
about  5,000  miles  of  streams  and  a little  over  6,000  lake  acres.  If  it  weren’t  for  the  groups 
assisting  in  these  stockings,  the  Commission  would  never  be  able  to  stock  in  this  manner. 
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educational  aspect  to  these  partnerships.  Sportsmen  learn 
not  only  how  to  care  for  and  improve  their  resources,  but  they 
also  deepen  their  understanding  of  how  people’s  actions  af- 
fect the  state’s  lakes,  streams,  and  aquatic  resources. 

Developing  a strong  partnership  often  goes  a long  way  to- 
ward determining  the  success  of  a program.  For  example,  the 
groups  at  Raystown  are  extremely  dedicated,  which  is  impor- 
tant because  they  occasionally  have  to  be  available  at  other 
than  9-to-5  hours.  Sometimes  the  fish  come  long  distances 
and  arrive  at  odd  hours,  and  the  volunteers  guarantee  that 
someone  will  be  there  to  meet  the  driver  of  the  fish  truck. 

Another  area  where  organizations  actively  work  with  the 
Commission  is  in 
habitat  improvement. 

Many  times,  however, 
these  all-encompass- 
ing efforts  carry  over 
into  other  projects, 
such  as  improving 
angling  and  boating 
access  or  even  raising 
funds  for  research 
that  will  ultimately 
benefit  anglers  and 
our  aquatic  resources. 

Adopt-a-Lake 

In  Carbon  County, 
the  Carbon  County 
Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion (CCSA),  an  orga- 
nization uniting  18 
Carbon  County 
sportsmen’s  groups, 
has  adopted  Mauch 
Chunk  Lake  in  the  Commission’s  Adopt-a-Lake  program. 

Over  a five-year  period,  the  group,  along  with  the  Tri-County 
Hawg  Hunters,  the  Commission,  Pennsylvania  Conservation 
Corps,  and  others,  built  and  placed  230  porcupine  cribs  and 
two  experimental  bass  structures  in  the  lake  as  part  of  the 
project  designed  by  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission.  Then, 
about  three  years  ago,  it  learned  there  was  some  trouble  at  the 
lake  because  anglers  were  using  the  boat  dock  for  fishing,  and 
boaters  weren’t  able  to  access  the  dock  readily. 

After  long  discussions,  to  remedy  the  situation,  CCSA  de- 
cided to  commit  to  a project  to  build  a fishing  pier  and  try  to 
raise  the  money  for  a grant. 

The  CCSA  fish  pier  committee  met  with  Carbon  County 
Parks  Director  Dennis  DeMara  and  Commission  officials  to 
gather  ideas  on  different  types  of  piers.  The  group  first 
looked  at  a concrete  structure,  but  at  $35,000  it  was  simply 
too  costly.  DeMara  then  contacted  the  CCSA  and  told  it  that 
the  Commission  suggested  looking  into  a newer  kind  of  fish- 
ing pier,  a permanent  dock  made  of  polyethylene. 

After  traveling  to  the  Susquehanna  River  in  Harrisburg  to 
look  at  a polyethylene  pier  that  had  been  constructed  there, 
the  CCSA  decided  that  this  kind  of  pier  would  be  a good 
choice  for  the  lake.  It  then  designed  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
pier,  and  provided  the  project’s  technical  specifications  and 
materials  list.  After  two  years  of  fund-raising,  the  association 
also  donated  $7,000  of  the  $24,000  necessary  to  purchase  the 
construction  materials.  DeMara  applied  for  a matching 


grant,  and  the  Carbon  County  Commissioners  and  a local 
corporation  also  helped  fund  the  pier,  which  was  dedicated  in 
the  fall  of  1997.  About  the  only  thing  the  group  didn’t  do  was 
put  the  new  pier  together;  that  was  done  by  the  Conservation 
Corps. 

Even  though  the  CCSA’s  project  may  be  somewhat  unique, 
it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  many  undertaken  in  the  Keystone 
State  each  year  by  dedicated  and  conservation-minded  sports- 
men. Across  the  Commonwealth,  men  and  women  pitch  in  to 
help  with  various  projects,  both  large  and  small,  but  they  all 
show  one  thing:  How  well  sportsmen  and  the  Commission 
work  together,  especially  when  you  have  a group  of  dedicated 

sportsmen  working  for 
something  they  believe  in. 

Shad  restoration 
In  select  situations,  it’s  the 
hard  work  and  dedication  of 
the  sportsmen  that  persuade 
the  Commission  to  get  in- 
volved in  a project.  For  ex- 
ample, back  in  1981, 
members  of  the  North- 
ampton-based Tri-Boro 
Sportsmen  and  the  Lehigh 
River  Preservation,  Protective 
and  Improvement  Founda- 
tion, under  the  guidance  of 
now  retired  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  Delaware 
River  Fisheries  Coordinator 
Joseph  Miller,  began  placing 
shad  eggs  in  boxes  at  several 
places  in  the  Lehigh  River. 

At  that  time,  no  shad  had 
migrated  into  the  Lehigh  since  the  19th  century  when  a dam 
was  constructed  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lehigh  and  Dela- 
ware rivers,  and  the  fish  passages  on  the  Lehigh  were  over  a 
decade  away. 

But  the  group  had  insight  and  determination.  The  group 
even  built  a special  circular  tank  to  move  adult  shad  from  the 
Delaware  to  the  club’s  boat  launch.  Initially,  the  Commission 
was  involved  only  to  a limited  degree,  with  biologists  helping 
obtain  the  eggs  from  adult  fish  at  Smithfield  Beach  on  the 
Delaware  River.  Then,  at  a special  meeting  at  a local  restau- 
rant, the  foundation  was  reportedly  laid  for  the  Commission 
to  step  in  to  take  over  the  project. 

Tri-Boro  Sportsmen  President  Roger  Bodnar  and  Richard 
Hanzarik,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Northampton  Boro  Munici- 
pal Authority  water  plant,  presented  years  of  data  the  water 
authority  had  collected  about  the  quality  of  the  river  water. 
The  biologists  were  impressed,  and  they  told  them  that  the 
information  they  had  just  provided  would  have  taken  five  or 
six  years  of  their  own  research  to  acquire. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  took  over  the  operation  in 
the  mid-1980s  and  it’s  been  doing  it  ever  since.  The  Commis- 
sion has  handled  the  stocking  effort,  from  spawning  shad  at 
Smithfield  Beach  to  releasing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fry  in 
the  river  a few  weeks  later. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  push  of  the  local  sportsmen  in  the 
very  beginning,  things  may  have  been  different  on  the  Lehigh, 
at  least  as  far  as  shad  restoration  was  concerned. 
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Watershed  associations,  monitoring 

Although  sportsmen’s  groups  are  quite  active,  they  cer- 
tainly aren’t  the  only  ones  who  deserve  credit  for  working 
with  the  Commission  to  improve  the  state’s  aquatic  re- 
sources and  fisheries.  Watershed  groups,  interns,  and 
many  others  also  play  important  roles  in  everything  from 
monitoring  the  health  of  local  streams  to  cleaning  up 
litter  along  our  waterways. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environmental  Pro- 
tection (DEP)  has  a formal  program  in  which  it  recruits 
groups  for  volunteer  watershed  monitoring.  The  Com- 
mission has  programs  in  which  it  works  with  these  kinds 
of  watershed  groups,  and  with  other  state  agencies,  not 
only  for  monitoring,  but  also  for  restoration  work.  The 
Coldwater  Heritage  Partnership  Program  is  one  example 
of  such  a program.  It  is  jointly  administered  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources,  and  PA  Trout. 

Pennsylvania  has  at  least  150  watershed  associations 
and  at  least  70  volunteer  monitoring  groups  comprising 
more  than  10,000  individuals. 

As  with  the  sportsmen’s  groups,  the  efforts  of  the  wa- 
tershed associations  are  widespread.  One  group,  the 
Kettle  Creek  Watershed  Association,  was  recently  formed 
to  address  problems  on  Kettle  Creek  (in  Clinton/Potter 
County),  and  it  is  involved  in  many  projects,  including 
stream  and  temperature  monitoring  and  a major  effort 
with  the  DEP  for  the  abatement  of  acid  mine  drainage. 

The  group  has  worked  with  the  Commission  because  it  is 
a landowner  on  the  stream.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
Commission’s  Environmental  Services  staff  people  are 
involved  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Monitoring-group  efforts  contribute  to  everything 
from  helping  protect  important  watersheds  in  rapidly 
developing  areas  to  playing  a role  in  how  certain  fisheries 
are  managed.  Their  work  is  beneficial  not  only  to  the 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  and  other  state  and  environ- 
mental organizations,  but  also  to  the  local  community 
and  its  resources. 

Even  on  an  individual  basis,  many  people  are  having  an 
effect  on  the  work  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  accom- 
plishes. Each  year,  dozens  of  student  interns  are  gaining 
valuable  training  and  work  experience  while  earning 
credit  toward  graduation.  In  exchange,  they  are  provid- 
ing a source  of  additional  work  and  ideas  for  the  Com- 
mission. Interns  are  a big  help,  whether  they  are  picking 
up  aquatic  invertebrate  samples  from  pollution  surveys 
or  assisting  in  the  actual  collection  of  information  for  a 
field  survey.  The  Commission’s  informal  partnerships 
with  Pennsylvania  colleges  and  universities  supply  a 
steady  stream  of  interns  in  many  disciplines. 

All  these  groups  and  individuals  are  working  together 
with  the  Commission  toward  a common  goal-protecting 
and  improving  our  state’s  streams,  lakes,  and  fisheries. 

The  important  thing  to  remember,  though,  is  that  those 
who  really  benefit  from  these  efforts  are  you  and  I.  The 
many  recreational  anglers  and  boaters  who  simply  enjoy 
their  sports  and  never  give  much  thought  to  how  things 
get  done,  or  the  generations  to  come  who  will  have  qual- 
ity wild  trout  streams  or  excellent  smallmouth  bass  fish- 
ing, owe  a thank-you  to  these  dedicated  men  and  women.  0 


The  Commission’s  partnerships  with  boating  groups  are  as 
diverse  as  its  partnerships  with  other  sportsmen’s  groups. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  an  all-volunteer  group,  assists 
thousands  of  boaters  in  Pennsylvania.  Auxiliary  members  per- 
form hundreds  of  official  patrols  during  the  boating  season  while 
under  orders  from  the  Coast  Guard.  During  these  operations, 
privately  owned  vessels  operated  by  trained  Auxiliary  crews  perform 
all  kinds  of  services  to  boaters.  They  patrol  during  regattas  and 
special  events,  check  aids  to  navigation  to  make  certain  they  are 
properly  placed,  provide  details  on  Pennsylvania’s  boating  laws, 
and  offer  boaters  weather  information. 

Auxiliarists  conduct  courtesy  marine  examinations.  These  free 
boating  safety  equipment  checks  are  performed  at  public  docks 
and  other  locations  by  trained  teams  of  Auxiliary  examiners.  Boats 
are  checked  by  request  of  their  owners  to  ensure  that  all  state 
and  federally  mandated  safety  equipment  is  on  board  and  in  le- 
gal operating  condition. 

Auxiliarists  also  teach  ap- 
proved boating  safety  classes 
in  powerboating  and  sailing. 
Courses  vary  from  eight  to  26 
hours.  Last  year,  nearly  3,000 
Pennsylvania  students  were 
certified  by  Auxiliary  instructors. 
Members  also  volunteer  as 
Commission  instructors  to 
teach  the  Commission’s  Basic 
Boating  Course. 

The  U.S.  Power  Squadrons,  another  volunteer  boating  group, 
teaches  approved  boating  safety  courses  to  the  public  and  to 
their  members.  The  Power  Squadrons  even  offer  a video-driven 
correspondence  course  and  another  course  on  personal  water- 
craft. Last  year,  nearly  800  Pennsylvania  boaters  successfully  com- 
pleted Power  Squadrons  courses  and  were  certified. 

The  Pennsylvania  Marine  Trades  Association  and  the  Tri-River 
Marine  Trades  Association  are  two  Pennsylvania  groups  of  boat 
dealers.  Their  individual  member  dealers  provide  space  for  boating 
safety  classes. 

The  Commission  also  consults  boating  organizations  on  regu- 
lations and  policies.  These  groups  include  the  Delaware  River 
Yachtsmen’s  League  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Yacht  Club  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Erie  Safe  Boating  Council’s  member  groups  promote  safe 
boating  on  Lake  Erie  in  partnership  with  the  Commission.  The 
Pittsburgh  Safe  Boating  Council’s  member  groups  promote  water 
safety  and  safe  boating  in  the  Three  Rivers  area. 
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Not  all  of  Pennsylvania’s  best  trout 
fishing  requires  a journey  to  the  pris- 
tine streams  of  our  northcentral  high- 
lands or  the  rich  limestones  of  Centre 
County.  Thanks  to  enlightened  atti- 
tudes about  water  quality,  the  efforts  of 
countless  sportsmen’s  clubs  as  well  as 
the  trout  management  policies  of  the 
Fish  & Boat  Commission,  good  trout 
fishing  can  be  found  within  earshot  of 
the  din  of  most  of  our  major  metropoli- 
tan areas.  The  area  surrounding  the 
state  Capitol  at  Harrisburg  is  no  excep- 
tion. Within  about  an  hour’s  drive  of 
the  Capitol  dome,  trout  anglers  have  an 
outstanding  array  of  destinations. 

The  region  around  Harrisburg  offers 
small,  clear  freestones  that  tumble  off 
the  ridge  lines  to  meet  the  mighty 
Susquehanna.  The  area  also  has  placid, 
fertile  limestone  streams  that  carve 
winding  paths  through  wide  valleys 
passing  through  farms  and  small 
towns.  All  of  these  waterways  offer  fine 
trout  fishing  opportunities.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  best. 

There’s  no  better  place  to  start  our 
search  than  close  to  home.  Within  a 
half-hour’s  drive  of  down- 
town Harrisburg,  three 
small  to  medium-size  free- 
stone streams  offer  good 
trout  fishing. 

Manada  Creek 

Manada  Creek  is  a me- 
dium-size freestone  stream 
with  its  headwaters  along 
the  flanks  of  Second 
Mountain,  about  20  miles 
northeast  of  Harrisburg. 

According  to  Larry  Jack- 
son,  Commission  Area  7 
Fisheries  Manager, 

Manada  Creek  offers  good 
fishing  in  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  stream  near 
Indiantown  Gap.  He  says 
that  numerous  undercut 
banks  and  favorable  year- 
round  water  temperatures 
provide  good  trout  habi- 
tat. PA  Route  443  provides 
access  to  the  Manada 
watershed. 

Manada  Creek  also  fea- 
tures a 1.8-mile  Delayed- 
Harvest,  Artificial- 
Lures-Only  project  in  its 
middle  reaches,  from 
Fogarty  Road  downstream 
to  Furnace  Road.  The 


project  receives  an  autumn  stocking  of 
mostly  brown  trout.  Remember  that 
Delayed-Harvest  regulations  stipulate 
that  all  fish  be  released  during  the  pe- 
riod from  Labor  Day  until  the  following 
June  15,  making  autumn  angling  here  a 
catch-and-release  affair. 

Stony  Creek 

Stony  Creek  is  a picturesque  moun- 
tain stream  that  flows  through  a nar- 
row forested  valley  to  meet  the 
Susquehanna  near  Dauphin,  along  US 
Route  322  just  north  of  Harrisburg. 
There  are  over  18  miles  of  stocked  water 
managed  under  general  open  regula- 
tions, most  of  which  flow  through  the 
isolated  confines  of  State  Game  Lands 
211.  Stony  Creek  Road,  which  leaves 
Route  322  at  Dauphin,  provides  access 
to  the  lower  reaches  of  the  stream. 
About  seven  miles  upstream  from  the 
mouth,  a game  lands  gate  announces 
the  end  of  further  motor  vehicle  access, 
but  you  are  permitted  to  hike  or  bike  as 
far  upstream  as  you  like.  Getting  up 
into  this  restricted  access  section  of  the 
stream  makes  you  forget  that  one  of  our 


Near  Harrisburg, 
three  small  to 
medium-size  freestone 
streams  offer  good 
trout  fishing: 

Manada  Creek 
(10  miles  of  stocked 
water),  Stony  Creek 
(18  miles  of  stocked 
water),  and  Clarks 
Creek  (22  miles  of 
stocked  water). 

state’s  busiest  metropolitan  areas  is 
only  a few  miles  away. 

Even  though  Stony  Creek  does  not 
receive  an  autumn  stocking  of  trout, 
Larry  Jackson  says  that  water  tempera- 
tures hold  well  all  summer,  and  there 
are  likely  to  be  fair  numbers  of  fish  re- 
maining in  the  stream  from 
spring  Commission  stockings 
of  brook  and  brown  trout. 

Stony  Creek  suffers  some 
water  quality  degradation  from 
old  coal  mine  acid  seeps.  This 
problem  limits  the  stream’s  po- 
tential to  be  an  even  better  fish- 
ery. Limestone  diversion  wells 
in  the  upper  reaches  of  Stony 
Creek,  placed  and  maintained 
by  the  Harrisburg-based  Doc 
Fritchey  Chapter  of  Trout  Un- 
limited, help  maintain  water 
quality  and  neutralize  at  least 
some  of  the  acidity. 

Clarks  Creek 
The  next  valley  upriver  from 
Stony  Creek  cradles  one  of  the 
region’s  best-known  and  most 
productive  trout  streams, 

Clarks  Creek.  Clarks  Creek 
boasts  22  miles  of  stocked  wa- 
ter, much  of  which  flows 
through  State  Game  Lands  211, 
ensuring  easy  access.  A 1.9-mile 
Delayed-Harvest,  Fly-Fishing- 
Only  project  is  located  about 
halfway  between  the  stream’s 
mouth  on  the  Susquehanna  and 
Dehart  Dam.  The  project  wa- 
ters extend  from  the  Game 
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Commission  parking  area  on  PA  Route 
325  downstream  to  a Game  Commis- 
sion access  road  at  the  Iron  Furnace. 

The  autumn  fishing  here  is  enhanced 
by  an  October  stocking  of  brook  and 
brown  trout. 

According  to  Area  Fisheries  Manager 
Jackson,  cool  water  releases  from 
Dehart  Dam  help  maintain  suitable 
year-round  water  temperatures  for  trout 
in  Clarks  Creek  over  most  of  its  length. 
Even  though  Clarks  is  a very  popular 
destination  because  of  its  easy  access 
and  heavy  stocking,  fishing  in  the  open 


water  sections  of  the  stream  holds  up 
well  through  the  summer. 

Access  to  Clarks  Creek  is  via  PA 
Route  225  off  of  US  322  at  Dauphin. 
This  road  soon  meets  PA  Route  325, 
which  parallels  Clarks  Creek  all  the  way 
to  Dehart  Dam. 

Letort,  Breeches,  Big  Spring 
Also  within  an  hour’s  drive  of  Harris- 
burg are  the  fabled  limestone  streams 
of  the  Cumberland  Valley,  such  as  the 
Letort,  Yellow  Breeches  and  Big  Spring. 
With  year-round  cold  flows  and  fertile 


habitat,  these  waters  are  among  the 
finest  in  the  state,  and  are  a national  as 
well  as  a Pennsylvania  treasure  to  be 
protected  and  enjoyed.  The  Letort  is 
managed  as  a wild  trout  fishery.  Yel- 
low Breeches  Creek  and  the  lower 
reaches  of  Big  Spring  Creek  both  re- 
ceive excellent  numbers  of  stocked  fish 
each  season,  and  the  open  regulation 
sections  of  both  are  worth  your  time  as 
angling  destinations. 

Yellow  Breeches  Creek  in 
Cumberland  County  is  a major  trout 
stream  of  the  region  with  over  40  miles 
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brown  trout. 

Try  Mountain 
Creek’s  six 
miles  of  fall- 
stocked 
waters  for 
productive 
brook  and 
brown  trout 
fishing. 


of  stocked  water  from  the  PA  Route  233 
bridge  a short  distance  upstream  from 
the  Commission’s  Huntsdale  Fish  Cul- 
ture Station  downstream  to  the  mouth  at 
New  Cumberland.  This  waterway  is 
large,  sometimes  exceeding  80  feet  in 
width  in  the  lower  portions  of  the 
stocked  section.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  scattered  public  parks,  most  of  the 
stream  flows  through  privately  held 
property.  All  the  same,  most  of  the  Yel- 
low Breeches  remains  open  to  fishermen. 
Treating  the  landowner  and  his  property 
with  respect  helps  keep  it  that  way. 


The  lower  portions  of  the  stocked 
water  on  the  Yellow  Breeches,  from 
slightly  below  a one-mile  Catch-and- 
Release  project  at  Boiling  Springs  down 
to  the  Route  15  bridge,  experiences  sig- 
nificant summer  warming.  Trout  hold- 
over into  autumn  is  minimal. 

However,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
stocked  water,  particularly  below  a se- 
ries of  strong  springs  that  enter  the 
stream  at  Huntsdale,  has  good  numbers 
of  fish  present  all  fall.  According  to 
Area  Fisheries  Manager  Jackson,  the 
best  autumn  fishing  is  in  the  Catch- 
and-Release  area  at  Allenberry.  The 
Yellow  Breeches  Anglers  and  Conserva- 
tionists add  trout  throughout  the  year 
from  their  cooperative  trout  nursery  in 
both  the  Catch-and-Release  area  and 
the  open  water. 

The  project  water  on  the  Yellow 
Breeches  and  most  of  the  stocked  water 
upstream  can  be  reached  via  a series  of 
secondary  roads  that  leaves  PA  Route 
174,  which  generally  parallels  the 
stream. 

Big  Spring  Creek,  near  Newville, 
Cumberland  County,  is  best  known  for 
the  unique  wild  brook  trout  fishery  in 
its  headwaters,  managed  under  the 
Heritage  Trout  Angling  program.  Big 
Spring  also  offers  good  fishing  over  a 
mix  of  stocked  and  wild  fish  in  the 
open  regulation  sections  downstream 
from  the  project.  This  fertile 
limestoner  produces  some  truly  large 
holdover  browns  that  occasionally  sur- 
prise visiting  anglers. 

Area  Fisheries  Manager  Jackson  says 
that  the  entire  stream  has  good  water 
temperatures  throughout  most  of  the 
year,  and  supports  trout  well.  A late- 
September  stocking  of  brown  and  rain- 
bow trout  in  the  open  water  augments 
the  late-season  fishery. 

Access  to  the  open-water  sections  of 
Big  Spring  is  via  PA  Route  233  at 
Newville.  Legislative  Route  3007  paral- 
lels the  stream  below  the  project  water, 
and  there  are  several  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission parking  areas  provided  for  an- 
gler use. 

Mountain  Creek 

Anglers  visiting  the  Cumberland  Val- 
ley who  desire  a more  traditional  free- 
stone stream  setting  should  sample 
Mountain  Creek.  Mountain  Creek  is  a 
small  to  medium-size  Yellow  Breeches 
tributary.  Its  six  miles  of  water  receive 
autumn  plants  of  brook  and  brown 
trout.  The  section  at  Pine  Grove  Fur- 


For  good  autumn  trout 
fishing,  try  the  1.7- 
mile  Delayed- Harvest, 
Artiflcial-Lures-Only 
project  on  the  Little 
Schuylkill  River  near 
New  Ringold, 

Schuylkill  County. 
You’ll  find  good 
numbers  of  stocked 
brown  trout  in  a 
wooded  setting. 


nace  State  Park  off  PA  Route  233  south 
of  Huntsdale  is  particularly  productive. 

Little  Schuylkill  River 

Pennsylvania’s  extreme  lower 
Susquehanna  and  lower  Delaware  wa- 
tersheds are  the  responsibility  of  Com- 
mission Area  6 Fisheries  Manager  Mike 
Kaufmann.  Kaufmann  says  the  best 
autumn  trout  angling  in  his  area  is  in 
the  Delayed-Harvest  and  other  special 
regulation  projects  of  the  region. 

He  suggests  fishermen  looking  for  a 
destination  within  about  an  hour  of 
Harrisburg  sample  the  Delayed-Harvest, 
Artificial-Lures-Only  project  on  the 
Little  Schuylkill  River  near  New 
Ringold  in  Schuylkill  County.  In  this 
1.7-mile  section  of  river,  anglers  can 
find  good  numbers  of  stocked  brown 
trout  in  a pleasant  wooded  setting.  An 
October  stocking  in  the  project  serves 
to  make  the  fall  fishing  even  better. 

Anglers  who  prefer  to  fish  outside  of 
the  special  reg  area  on  the  Little 
Schuylkill  should  try  the  water  near 
Tamaqua,  about  10  miles  upstream 
from  the  project.  This  portion  of  the 
stream  is  stocked  by  the  Commission  in 
the  fall,  and  there  is  holdover  of  spring 
stockings  conducted  by  the  Little 
Schuylkill  Conservation  Club.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  a small  wild  brown  trout 
population  present. 

Bear  Creek 

Kaufmann  was  particularly  enthusi- 
astic about  the  fall  fishing  opportuni- 
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ties  on  Bear  Creek,  a small  Schuylkill 
River  tributary  that  joins  the  river  near 
the  town  of  Auburn.  Kaufmann  says 
that  a 1.9-mile  Delayed-Harvest,  Artifi- 
cial-Lures-Only  area  on  the  middle 
reaches  of  the  stream  is  “lightly  fished” 
and  that  an  autumn  stocking  of  brook 
and  brown  trout  combined  with  special 
regulations  makes  this  water  a good  bet 
for  fall  fishing.  PA  Route  895  south  out 
of  Auburn  in  extreme  southeast 
Schuylkill  County  parallels  Bear  Creek 
and  its  project  water. 

Codorus  watershed 
The  portion  of  the  Susquehanna  wa- 
tershed below  York  Haven  Dam  is  also 
in  Mike  Kaufmann’s  area.  In  this  area, 
he  suggests  anglers  seeking  a mix  of 
wild  and  stocked  trout  sample  the  fine 
fishing  in  the  Codorus  Creek  watershed 
southwest  of  York.  A 3.3-mile  section 
of  the  main  stem  of  the  Codorus  below 
the  outflow  of  Lake  Marburg  is  desig- 
nated as  a Selective-Harvest  project  be- 


cause of  its  fine  wild  brown  trout  popu- 
lation. The  cool  outflow  from  the  lake 
allows  water  temperatures  to  remain  in 
the  60s  throughout  the  summer,  and  in 
autumn,  these  fish,  while  not  particu- 
larly easy  to  catch,  feed  heavily  as  winter 
approaches.  Kaufmann  suggests  an- 
glers looking  to  fish  for  stocked  and 
wild  trout  in  general  statewide-regu- 
lated waters  in  autumn  try  the  section 
immediately  upstream  of  the  upper 
limit  of  the  Selective-Harvest  project  as 
well  as  in  the  East  Branch  of  Codorus 
Creek.  PA  routes  116  and  516  northeast 
of  the  city  of  Hanover  offer  access  to 
the  project  water  and  other  sections  of 
the  Codorus  watershed. 

Anglers  wishing  to  stay  in  the  area 
and  make  a weekend  out  of  exploring 
Codorus  Creek  can  find  camping  facili- 
ties at  Codorus  State  Park,  located  at 
Lake  Marburg.  They  may  also  wish  to 
try  for  Lake  Marburg’s  trophy-sized 
rainbow  trout. 


Other  good  spots 

There  are  many  other 
worthwhile  trout  fishing  des- 
tinations within  an  hour  of  Harris- 
burg. Quittapahilla  Creek  is  a 
moderate-sized  Lebanon 
County  limestone  stream  on 
422J  the  continuing  rebound 
from  decades  of  pollu- 
tion. It  offers  a . 6-mile 
Delayed-Harvest,  Artifi- 
cial-Lures-Only  project  on  its 
middle  reaches  near  Annville. 

Trout  are  stocked  here  the  first  week  in 
October  to  provide  an  enhanced  au- 
tumn fishery. 

Another  popular  regional  destina- 
tion is  Conococheague  Creek,  a major 
southcentral  Pennsylvania  stream  that 
carves  a southwesterly  arc  out  of 
Michaux  State  Forest  in  Adams  County 
toward  Chambersburg  in  Franklin 

County.  There  are  no  special  reg  ar- 
eas on  this  stream.  It  has  excellent 
access  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
stocked  section  where  it  flows 
through  state  forest  public 
land  and  Caledonia  State 
Park.  Conococheague 
Creek  receives  an  early  Octo- 
ber stocking  of  brook  and  brown  trout 
to  enhance  the  fall  fishing. 

Fly  and  artificial  lure  anglers  willing 
to  play  by  Catch-and-Release  rules 
should  remember  that  the  Delayed- 
Harvest  projects  on  Conewago  Creek  in 
Adams  County,  the  East  Branch  of 
Antietam  Creek  in  Franklin  County, 
Falling  Spring  Branch  in  Franklin 
County,  and  Donegal  Creek  in 
Lancaster  County  are  all  within  easy 
striking  distance  of  Harrisburg.  All 
these  projects  receive  annual  autumn 
stockings. 

There  is  a surprising  variety  of  good 
fall  trout  fishing  opportunites  to  be 
found  within  an  hour  of  the  lights  of 
Harrisburg.  From  the  near-wilderness 
setting  of  upper  Stony  Creek  to  the 
gentle  runs  of  the  Yellow  Breeches  at 
Allenberry,  and  in  a lot  of  places  in  be- 
tween, there  is  a place  for  almost  every 
angling  taste.  0 
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Beneath  the  old  wooden  footbridge,  a school  of  suckers 
moved  in  unison  like  a flight  of  starlings.  Among  them,  glid- 
ing with  the  current,  was  a huge-I  mean  really  huge-brown 
trout.  If  I hadn’t  been  wearing  polarized  glasses,  I might  have 
missed  the  presence 
of  this  mammoth 
brown  swimming  in 
camouflage  with  the 
flock  of  gray  ghosts. 

Along  many  Com- 
monwealth waters, 
this  salmonid  behav- 
ior is  quite  common 
in  the  fall,  and  I’ve 
learned  how  to  man- 
age it.  I sat  down  on 
the  bank  beside  a 
tree  and  held  vigil: 

The  brown  was 
worth  a little  persis- 
tence, and  I had 
brought  a large  ham 
sandwich. 

Awhile  later,  I lost 
sight  of  the  orange- 
tipped  fins  moving 
among  the  crowd, 
but  eventually  spot- 
ted a gentle  rise 
ahead  of  the  sucker 
school.  The  trout 
was  now  using  a 
large  log  as  a current 
break,  feeding  with 
vigor  and  confi- 
dence. I was  in  a 
good  location,  so 
kneeling  and  keep- 
ing low,  I laid  out  a 
cast.  On  the  fly’s 
first  drift,  I felt  the 
pull  on  the  streamer 


and  landed  the  fish,  a bruising  19-incher.  It  didn’t  matter 
that  I had  used  up  the  better  part  of  a cool  afternoon  to  take 
this  trout.  I’d  spotted  the  fall  sucker  school,  found  its  single 
secret,  and  exposed  it  briefly  to  my  net.  Bully  for  me. 

At  this  time  of  year,  the 
spy  in  the  sucker  school 
is  something  I seek  out,  a 
seasonal  habit  of  two 
fishes.  I’ve  learned  that  a 
trout  swimming  with  the 
rubber-lipped  pack  is 
spooky  and  hard  to 
tempt,  but  when  it  moves 
out,  it  moves  out  for  a 
purpose.  And  this  is  just 
one  of  the  quirks  of  late- 
fall  trout. 

Weather, 
water  patterns 
Pennsylvania  is  a big 
state,  and  in  the  fall,  not 
all  trees  give  up  their 
leaves  at  the  same  time. 

A remarkably  simple 
truth,  I grant  you,  but 
one  that  kept  grabbing 
my  thoughts  as  I made  a 
nine-day  trip  last  Novem- 
ber from  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  state,  up 
through  the  Poconos, 
across  the  northern  tier, 
and  down  through  the 
heart  of  the  Common- 
wealth. When  I started 
my  trip,  the  maples 
didn’t  have  much  color 
around  my  Montgomery 
County  home,  but  up  in 
the  Poconos  they  were 
rapturously  bright. 


Trout  are  less  active  in  the  late  fall.  To  be  successful,  look  for  a warmer  day  or  a 
sunny  afternoon  that  raises  the  water  temperature.  As  little  as  half  a degree 
could  be  the  subtle  difference  that  turns  trout  on  to  more  active  feeding. 
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Peters  Creek,  tributary  to  Lake  Ontelaunee,  Berks  County. 
Don’t  lump  all  trout  together  in  trying  to  determine  their 
late-fall  behavior.  Separating  wild  trout  from  hatchery 
trout  is  one  important  distinction.  Wild  trout  are  more 
solitary.  Hatchery  trout  are  prone  to  schooling. 
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for  a morsel  to  drift  out  of  the  faster  flow/  or  the, 
the  falter  water  if  some  food  suddenly  catches  at 


orth,  many  trees  had  passed  their  peak  B*  the 
\ and  as  I returned  through  Centre  County,  I 


Across  the  far 
time  I got  tl 

found  most  in  a dry,  mid-life  crisis.  The  spring  pattern  was  in 
reverse,  and  I met  trout  fishing  that  was  just  as  varied. 

The  late  fall-November  and  much  of  December-hands  out 
a variety  of  conditions.  You  can  enjoy  a glorious  Indian  sum- 
mer day  or  face  one  of  Santa’s  surprises.  Get  another  El  Nino 
year  as  we  did  in  1997,  and  you  may  experience  May  in  De- 
cember. Despite  these  uneven  conditions,  late  fall  is  invari- 
ably a time  of  cooling  water  temperatures  and  shorter  days. 

Commission  Coldwater  Unit  leader  Tom  Greene  under- 
stands that  trout  display  some  distinctive  behavior  during 
this  time  of  year. 

“Basically,  they  are  less  active  in  the  late  fall,”  he  said.  “To 
be  successful,  fishermen  should  look  for  a warmer  day  or  a 
sunny  afternoon  that  raises  the  water  temperature.  As  little 
as  half  a degree  could  be  the  subtle  difference  that  turns 
trout  on.” 

As  for  their  fall  diet,  Greene  says  that  trout  are  always 
“pretty  much  opportunistic,”  but  their  late-autumn  menu 
will  consist  of  small  macroinvertebrates  (in  hook  sizes  16  to 
20)  and  aquatic  critters  such  as  sculpin,  crayfish,  and  dace. 

Greene  cautions  that  some  statements  on  salmonid  behav- 
ior should  not  lump  all  trout  together.  Separating  wild  trout 
from  hatchery  trout  is  one  important  distinction.  Specifi- 
cally, wild  trout  are  more  solitary.  Hatchery  trout  are  prone 
to  schooling. 

Spawning  is  also  a distinguishing  factor.  In  general,  brown 
trout  spawn  from  October  to  December,  brook  trout  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  and  rainbows  spawn  during  the  spring. 
Spawning,  says  Greene,  can  play  a role  in  where  the  angler  can 
find  some  fish  in  late  fall. 

“It  depends  on  the  setting.  If  trout  have  moved  into 
tributary  streams,  they  are  likely  to  remain  there  until  win- 
ter. Tributaries  are  where  late-fall  anglers  should  look  for 
some  fish.” 

Understand  that  neither  Greene  nor  I make  a pronounce- 
ment on  the  correctness  of  fishing  for  spawning  trout.  We 
are  simply  stating  the  fact  that  spawning  plays  a role.  Fur- 
thermore, spawning  fish,  Greene  notes,  “may  be  unreceptive 
to  angling.” 

Water  temperature  also  plays  a key  role  in  determining 
where  you’ll  find  fish  in  the  fall.  In  limestone  streams,  trout 
may  not  have  experienced  temperature  stresses  in  the  sum- 
mer, so  they  may  stay  put  throughout  the  year.  But  trout  in 
freestone  streams  could  have  moved  into  deeper  areas  or  to 
the  tributary  streams.  It’s  a toss-up.  They  could  still  be  in 
those  locations  come  late  fall,  or  they  may  have  moved  into 
the  feeder  streams. 

The  preferred  feeding  areas  of  fall  trout  remain  pretty 
much  as  they  are  at  any  time  of  year,  says  Greene.  These  sites 
are  the  tail  of  a riffle  and  the  tail  of  a pool.  I also  recommend 
current  breaks-areas  where  slow  water  merges  with  a swifter, 
stronger  flow.  Trout  sit  in  the  slower  water  where  they  wait 


jit  into 
eye.  An- 
other key  area  where  opportunistic  trout  might  grab  a bite  to 
eat  is  beneath  undercut  banks  and  what  I refer  to  as  “door- 
stops”-a  projection  of  a stream  bank  that  creates  a conflict  in 
currents.  Greene  notes  that  trout  may  also  take  refuge  in 
deep  pools  in  late  fall,  but,  he  says,  these  are  likely  to  be  inac- 
tive fish. 

A change  is  needed 

I often  wonder  why  trout  anglers  fish  the  same  way  in  one 
season  as  they  do  in  another.  Trout  activity  changes  with  the 
seasons,  and  the  angler  should  adjust  to  those  changes.  In 
late  fall,  the  movement  of  aquatic  insects  slows  as  the  water 
chills.  Trout  are  less  likely  to  see  these  critters  gallivanting 
around  a stream  bed  than  they  would  on  a warm  spring  day. 
Minnow  activity  has  also  changed.  Cutlip  minnows, 
blacknose  and  longnose  daces,  and  common  shiners,  all  likely 
trout  prey,  still  move  around  in  both  freestone  and  spring 
creeks,  but  their  movements  are  lethargic.  Darters  and 
sculpins  are  also  still  active,  but  again,  they  seem  listless. 

Some  aquatic  creatures  may  even  be  spending  part  of  the  day 
hiding  under  debris,  such  as  old  leaves  and  rocks.  And  just  as 
Greene  pointed  out  for  trout,  these  critters  become  more  ac- 
tive on  a sunny  day,  or  if  the  water  temperature  climbs. 

One  day  just  after  last  Thanksgiving,  I sat  beside  a lime- 
stone stream  and  watched  a short  stretch  of  creek  for  awhile 
while  reading  a Jack  London  novel.  I had  my  eyes  on  a shal- 
low riffle  and  a flat  eddy  thick  with  old  leaves.  At  10  a.m., 
with  the  sun  still  blocked  by  a nearby  hill,  there  was  little  vis- 
ible activity.  But  as  the  sun  overcame  its  obstruction,  the  pool 
came  to  life.  Soon  a collection  of  scuds,  water  beetles,  darters 
and  minnows  came  out  from  beneath  the  debris  and  moved 
around  the  pool.  Then  a crayfish  crawled  from  under  a rock. 
Closing  London,  I started  with  a spinning  rod  and  a 1 ’/2-inch 
crayfish  crankbait  and  caught  two  browns  in  a 40-yard 
stretch.  Then  I picked  up  the  fly  rod  and  fished  a scud  pat- 
tern, taking  two  more  trout  in  the  same  area. 

Though  the  creatures  in  the  eddy  stayed  active,  the  fishing 
stopped  between  1 p.m.  and  3 p.m.  A strong  sun  hung  in  the 
sky  and  I think  it  drove  the  trout  indoors.  If  this  had  been 
winter,  the  midday  hours  would  have  been  prime,  but  the 
Thanksgiving  water  temperature  was  still  in  the  low  50s  and 
comfortable  enough  for  an  evening  feed.  I resumed  fishing 
and  in  the  last  hour  of  true  daylight  picked  up  two  more  fish 
on  darter  patterns. 

The  point  is  that  the  productive  hours  around  this  trip 
were  not  summer’s  early  morning  and  night  timetable.  They 
also  weren’t  spring’s  mid-morning  and  early  evening  hot 
times,  nor  the  dead  of  winter  bankers’  hours,  between  10 
and  3.  Late  fall  fishing  was  best  when  the  sun  was  on  the 
water,  but  not  too  strong.  This  schedule  has  been  borne  out 
many  times. 
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Of  course,  any  season’s  optimum  feeding  time  can  be  can- 
celed by  such  things  as  a good  Trico  spinner  fall  on  a 
summer’s  early  afternoon  or  a caddis  hatch  around  a spring 
dusk.  But  the  rule  is  that  trout  often  have  peak  feeding  times 
based  on  the  seasonal  factors  of  light  and  prey  activity.  Dur- 
ing the  late  fall,  I plan  on  these  moments  between  mid-morn- 
ing, about  the  time  the  school  bell  rings,  then  comes  a lunch 
break,  followed  by  more  activity  as  the  buses  arrive  home  and 
the  kids  start  asking  what’s  for  dinner.  Roughly  that  means 
between  8 a.m.  and  noon  and  3 to  5 p.m.  I have  yet  to  catch  a 
night  fish  in  the  late  fall. 

Two  major  exceptions  to  my  timetable  are  rivers  influenced 
by  dam  releases  and  waters  with  very  dark  bottoms.  Rivers 
such  as  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware  have  to  be  fished  not  in  con- 
junction with  the  clock,  but  with  the  current;  and  dark-bot- 
tom waters,  like  the  Lehigh,  are  notorious  for  being  morning 
fisheries  no  matter  what  time  of  year. 

Where  to  find  fall  trout 

It’s  often  said  that  fall  trout  lie  in  deep  pools.  That’s  true 
to  some  extent,  but  it’s  not  where  they  feed  and  it’s  not  where 
you’ll  catch  most  of  your  fish. 

Trout  may  migrate  to  deeper  holes  in  cold  water,  but  they 
come  out  of  those  holes  to  sup.  When  food  is  on  their  minds, 
active  fish  move  up  to  better  lies.  Of  course,  you  might  catch 
some  trout  working  through  a 10-foot  hole  in  a big  river  or  a 
5-foot  hole  in  a limestone  creek,  but  the  fish  in  shallower 
glides  are  more  interested  and  make  better  targets. 

Once  I asked  a friend  to  stand  atop  a steep  embankment 
above  a limestone  water  while  I fished.  It  was  early  December, 
the  creek  was  clear,  and  with  his  polarized  glasses  he  could 
see  two  trout  swimming  on  the  bottom  of  a deep  pool.  I ad- 
justed my  tackle  to  dredge  the  stream  floor  and  put  dozens  of 
casts  through  the  water.  The  two  trout,  he  yelled  down, 
barely  budged  each  time  a new  set  of  flies  were  thrown  at 
them.  Eventually  I moved  cautiously  upstream  to  work  the 
heart  of  a narrow,  choppy  run.  My  friend  couldn’t  see  the  fish 
in  this  rumpled  water,  but  a pair  of  trout  saw  and  took  my 
nymphs  within  minutes. 

From  that  experience  I vowed  never  again  to  bother  with 
cold  trout  in  the  bottom  of  a pool.  My  vow  was  based  on 
two  factors.  First,  the  deep-pool  trout  weren’t  actively  feed- 
ing, and  second,  the  trout  in  the  faster  glide  had  to  react 
quickly  to  the  passing  food,  making  them  more  susceptible 
to  the  hook. 

Tips  for  spin  fishermen 

As  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  converts  many  of  its  spe- 
cial-regulation waters  from  Fly-Fishing-Only  to  Artificial- 
Lures-Only,  and  with  the  coming  of  age  of  the  fall  stocking 
program,  opportunities  for  spin  fishermen  in  the  late  season 
have  greatly  increased. 

But  1 sometimes  hear  from  some  spin  fishermen,  accus- 
tomed only  to  a few  weeks  of  spring  angling,  that  they  “don’t 
know  how  to  fish  for  fall  trout.”  I guess  reading  so  many  fly 
fishing  articles  has  convinced  them  that  only  feathered  hooks 
catch  fish  in  the  fall.  Nonsense.  There  are  two  artificial  lures 
that  do  just  as  well  in  the  fall  as  they  do  in  the  spring:  In-line 
spinners  and  crankbait  crayfish. 

I’m  a spinner  fanatic,  and  a few  years  ago  I discovered  a 
trick  that  really  improves  the  workability  of  these  lures.  In 
the  past,  I worked  only  the  beaded  and  French-style  spinners 


in  shallow  water  and  then  converted  to  heavier  spinners  with 
full  weighted  bodies  for  deeper  and  faster  water.  Occasion- 
ally, I’d  crimp  a splitshot  ahead  of  the  slim  spinners  to  get 
them  down,  but  I always  thought  the  rig  looked  clumsy  and 
promoted  line  twist,  even  with  the  requisite  snap  swivel. 

Then  one  day,  while  I was  cleaning  all  my  stuff  and  my 
trout  tackle  was  lying  on  the  floor  along  with  some  bass 
boxes,  I discovered  something  by  accident.  Somehow  a worm 
weight,  one  of  those  cone-shaped  bullets  used  by  bass  fisher- 
men to  rig  plastic  worms,  rolled  near  an  in-line  spinner.  I 
picked  up  the  pair,  pictured  them  together,  and  a lightbulb 
went  off  upstairs.  A couple  of  days  later  I tested  the  idea.  I 
ran  line  through  the ’/lb-ounce  cone  weight,  pegged  it  with  a 
toothpick,  and  snugged  it  up  against  the  knot  and  the  eye  of  a 
spinner.  It  cast  great,  the  blade  turned  beautifully,  it  went 
deep  in  heavy  water  and-here’s  a big  plus-it  caught  trout. 

In  the  latest  incarnation,  I add  a 3mm  red  bead  behind  the 
cone  weight  to  protect  the  knot,  as  bass  anglers  do.  This  is 
one  dynamite  lure. 

When  the  water  is  a little  off-color,  I still  like  spinners  with 
weighted  bodies  because  the  choice  of  colors  is  important: 
Black  and  fluorescent  red  are  great  murky  water  choices.  But 
for  the  record,  late  fall  is  best  fished  when  the  water  is  clear 
because  cloudy  run-off  often  lowers  the  stream  temperature. 
Still,  brass-beaded  and  other  thin-wire  spinners  are  tops  in 
fall.  And  because  cone  weights  come  in  colors,  use  your 
imagination. 

Tips  for  fly  fishermen 

As  the  water  cools,  the  common  philosophy  is  to  fish 
deep  and  slow.  Deep  is  no  problem.  You  simply  use  a 
weighted  fly  or  add  weight  to  the  leader  until  you  get  where 
you  want  to  go.  But  how  does  a fly  fishermen  fish  slow?  Joe 
Bates,  the  author  of  a great  book  on  streamer  fishing,  talks 
about  letting  a marabou  streamer  sit  in  a brown  trout  lie  for 
five  minutes.  Joe  blithely  reports  smoking  a cigarette  while 
waiting  for  a strike.  “With  brown  trout  it  often  takes  that 
long,”  he  says. 

I’ve  learned  that  when  the  water  gets  below  45  degrees,  it 
can  take  even  longer. 

When  keeping  the  fly  in  the  lie  for  an  extended  period,  you 
don’t  want  it  to  sit  still-you  want  it  to  fidget. 

To  keep  a marabou-tailed  streamer  fidgeting  in  a lie  for  a 
long  time,  I practice  “dead-sticking.”  First,  I select  the  spot 
where  I want  the  fly  to  fuss.  Then  I choose  my  casting  spot 
well  upstream  out  of  the  trout’s  sight  distance. 

Generally,  I want  the  fly  fidgeting  in  an  area  no  larger  than 
a square  yard.  To  keep  the  fly  active,  I bounce  the  rod  tip 
slightly  and  redirect  the  tip  so  the  fly  moves  a bit  from  side  to 
side.  Sometimes  I let  out  a few  inches  of  line  so  the  fly  drifts 
backward,  or  I pull  in  a little  line  to  bring  the  fly  forward. 

Dead-sticking  is  an  excellent  way  to  attract  a lethargic 
brown,  but  two  things  are  important  to  the  cause.  First,  the 
streamer  should  not  settle  on  the  bottom,  so  you  must  adjust 
the  size  of  the  fly  to  the  site;  and  second,  be  sure  to  keep  a 
little  slack  hanging  from  the  rod  tip.  The  slack  line  allows  the 
trout  to  take  the  fly  and  turn.  Don’t  hold  the  rod  low  to  cre- 
ate this  slack  line-hold  it  between  9 and  10  o’clock. 

Finally,  just  because  the  water  is  cold,  don’t  wait  to  strike. 
That’s  a bad  habit  of  mine  in  cold  water  and  it  often  causes 
me  to  lose  fish.  „ 
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[s  the  turn  of  the  century  approaches,  take  a look  back  with 
us  at  the  previous  “turn  of  the  century.”  You  didn’t  need  $500 
worth  of  gear  to  head  out  to  your  favorite  stream.  Fishing  meant 
a bamboo  pole  and  a can  of  worms.  And  stocking  fish  didn’t 
mean  the  now  familiar  “great 
white  fleet”  of  stocking  trucks. 

The  fleet  of  the  day  consisted 
of  a solitary  train  car.  They  called 
it  the  “Susquehanna.”  The  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  had  the 
“Susquehanna”  constructed  in 
1892  and  used  it  to  stock  trout, 
bass,  and  other  fish  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  until  1914. 

Celebrate  this  slice  of  Ameri- 
cana with  us  as  we  commemorate 
the  “Susquehanna”  with  a limited- 
edition  train  car  model.  Like  the 
craftsmanship  of  the  late  1890s  and  early  1900s,  pains- 
taking care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  that  each  replica 
is  an  accurate  scale  reproduction  of  its  namesake.  From 
the  detailed  woodgrain  paneling  to  the  stove  chimney  on 
the  roof,  no  detail  has  been  overlooked.  Each  car  has  been  hand- 
assembled,  painted  and  marked  by  model  train  manufacturer 


Liberty  Model  Productions.  Produced  in  Pennsylvania,  these 
HO  scale  models  are  fully  operational  and  adhere  to  the  Na- 
tional Model  Railroad  Association  standards. 

Only  1,000  have  been  produced.  Each  car  is  numbered.  Fully 

endorsed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
and  Boat  Commission,  models  are 
priced  at  $89.95  and  are  distributed 
through  Wilderness  Editions,  RD 
1,  Box  73,  Warriors  Mark,  Penn- 
sylvania, 16877;  phone  814-632- 
7645.  They  can  also  be  picked  up 
at  the  Commission’s  headquarters 
in  Harrisburg.  The  car  is  available 
only  while  supplies  last. 

Fine  art  prints  and  patches  de- 
picting the  “Susquehanna”  on  an 
early  stocking  trip  at  Penns  Creek 
are  also  available  from  Wilderness 
Editions  as  part  of  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission’s 
trout/salmon  stamp  and  print  series.  Collector  stamps 
can  be  purchased  at  over  1,500  fishing  license  issuing 
agents  throughout  the  state. 

Don’t  let  this  train  pull  out  of  the  station  without  you! 

actual  length-  9 1/i  inches 


Name 

Address 

City  State ZIP 

Daytime  phone  number 


Number  of  train  cars  at  $89.95  each 

Total 

Total  for  shipping  @ $5.00  each 
PA  residents  add  6%  sales  tax  ($5.40  for  one) 

GRAND  TOTAL 


Make  checks  or  money  orders  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to:  Wilderness  Editions,  and  mail  to: 
Wilderness  Editions  • RD  1,  Box  73  • Warriors  Mark,  PA  16877 


A turri'of'the'Century  visit 


to  the  Fish  Commission 


World’s  Fair  exhibits ♦ 


Bird’s  eye  view  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago. 
The  Fisheries  Building  can  be  seen  in  the  upper  right. 


J rom  1892  to  1914,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  ( now  the  Fish 
and  Boat  Commission)  operated  a railcar  called  the  “Susquehanna”  to 
distribute  fish  statewide.  Its  contribution  during  those  crucial  early  years 
is  a key  factor  in  the  Commission’s  present-day  success.  A lesser-known 
fact  is  that  the  “Susquehanna”  also  played  a vital  roll  in  the  Commission’s 
participation  in  one  of  the  premier  events  of  the  last  century  and  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century:  The  Chicago  World’s  Fair  of  1893,  named  “The 
Columbian  Exposition,”  and  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  in  1904,  named 
“The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.” 

The  “Susquehanna,”  with  its  specially  designed  interior,  was  considered 
a modern  marvel,  so  much  so  that  the  Commission’s  planners  of  the  1904 
fair  originally  wanted  the  car  to  be  part  of  its  overall  exhibit.  But  the  rail- 
car  proved  to  be  too  valuable  in  keeping  the  exhibit’s  live  fish  display  re- 
plenished with  a fresh  supply  of  fish  and  other  necessary  supplies.  From 
the  mounted  specimens  of  fish  and  reptiles  to  the  photographic  “trans- 
parencies” by  William  H.  Rau,  and  of  course,  the  live  fish  displays,  the 
Commission’s  exhibits  at  both  fairs  were  smashing  successes. 

Join  us  now  in  a nostalgic  look  back,  when  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission was  visited  by  the  world. 


The  entrance  arch  of  the  Fish  Commission’s  1893  exihibit.  Constructed  of  oak  panels,  it  displayed 
photographs  of  the  Commission’s  hatcheries  and  various  fish.  In  the  center,  models  of  the  Commission’s 
hatcheries  at  Allentown,  Carry,  and  Erie  can  be  seen  in  part.  Live  plants  including  mosses,  reeds,  and 
rushes  were  used  throughout  the  exhibit. 
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One  out  of  four  Americans  would  visit  the  Fair,  wit 
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The  Fish  Commission’s  banner  and  some  of  the  20  aquariums  used  in  the  live  fish 
display.  The  aquariums  were  surrounded  with  the  rough  outer  growth  of  young 
cork  trees.  The  cork  bark  in  itself  attracted  a lot  of  attention. 
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The  waterfall  (above)  in  front  of  the  “grotto"  of  aquariums  fed  a pond  that 
contained  various  species  of  trout.  The  light  for  the  aquariums  was  provided 
by  natural  means.  William  Meehan  (below,  standing)  and  Alonso  Brady 
are  at  the  entrance  of  the  “grotto.”  Twisted  and  gnarled  laurel  roots,  used 
for  the  ceiling,  can  be  seen.  The  fish  in  the  aquariums  were  kept  alive  by 
constently  changing  filtered  water  from  Lake  Michigan. 


i total  attendance  of  27*5  million ♦ 


Pennsylvania 
exhibitors  won 
74  Grand 
Prize  Medals, 

1 87  Gold  Medals, 
135  Silver  Medals, 
and  1 06  Bronze 
Medals. 


Grand  Prize 


Gold  Medal 


Silver  Medal 


Bronze  Medal 


Pennsylvania  State  Building 


mm’s  fairs  are  about  progress,  exhib- 
its that  show  where  we  are  and  where 
we’re  going.  It  is  literally  the  entire 
world  getting  together  and  comparing 
notes.  Here  are  a few  of  the  “facts  and 
firsts”  of  the  Columbian  Exposition: 
r Officially  opened  May  1, 1893,  by 
President  Grover  Cleveland, 
r The  Fair  celebrated  the  400th  anniver- 
sary of  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus. 

r Total  cost  of  the  Fair  was  $31  million, 
r Full-sized,  functional  reproductions 
of  the  Columbus  ships  were  built  and 
displayed. 

r The  U.S.  Postal  Service  introduced  its 
first  picture  postcard  and  commemo- 
rative stamp. 

r Pittsburgh  bridge  maker  George  W. 
Ferris  introduced  his  “wheel.”  It  was 
250  feet  high  and  could  carry  2,160 
people  at  once.  You  could  get  a two- 
revolution  ride  for  50  cents.  After 
the  Fair,  the  Ferris  Wheel  was 
dismantled  and  used  in  the  1904  St. 
Louis  Fair.  After  that  it  was  blown  up 
and  buried. 

r Juicy  Fruit  Gum,  Cream  of  Wheat, 
Diet  carbonated  soda,  Pabst  Beer, 
Shredded  Wheat,  Cracker  Jacks,  Aunt 
Jemima  Syrup,  and  hamburgers  were 
introduced. 
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U.S.  Fisheries  Commission  Building 


Forestry,  Fish,  and  Game  Building 


1904  Pennsylvania  State  Building 


Poster  for  the  1 904  Exposition  emphasizes 
international  flair  and  appeal. 
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transporting  live  fish  and  keeping  them  in  a displayable  condition  for  an 
extented  period  would  be  a monumental  task  even  with  today’s  technology.  And 
as  William  Meehan  documents  here,  the  1904  Fair  had  its  share  of  problems. 

“Nearly  five  thousand  fish  were  brought  in  the  first  shipment  and  it  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  skill  of  Mr.  Nathan  R.  Buller  that  on  that  one  thousand  two  hundred 
miles  journey  only  three  died.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  condition  could  not 
continue,  but  they  were  scarcely  placed  in  the  tanks  before  my  fears  of  the  unsuit- 
able character  of  the  water  furnished  by  the  Exposition  authorities  were  realized. 
The  water  instead  of  being  clarified  by  subsidence  as  it  should  have  been  was  fil- 
tered first  by  the  city  of  St.  Louis  with  lime  and  again  on  the  Exposition  grounds 
by  means  of  alum  water;  water  filtered  by  any  process  is  not  well  adapted  for  the 
maintenance  of  fish  life  and  that  which  was  supplied  was  so  heavily  impregnated 
with  lime  and  alum  as  to  form  a heavy  deposit  on  the  iron  pipes,  was  necessarily 
fatal  to  nearly  all  the  high-grade  fishes.  The  trout,  pike-perch,  whitefish  and  blue- 
pike  died  within  twenty-four  hours.  Yellow  perch  and  several  other  species,  nota- 
bly blue  catfish,  died  within  a few  days.  At  the  expiration  of  ten  days  there  were 
not  more  than  fifteen  species  of  fish  alive,  although  curiously  enough  among 
those  which  seemed  able  to  accept  filtered  water  were  several  thousand  Lake  Erie 
minnows.  Under  the  circumstances  I felt  it  my  duty  to  refuse  to  send  another  load 
of  fish  until  the  water  was  put  in  a better  condition.  After  several  weeks  this  was 
done  by  materially  reducing  the  quantity  of  alum.  I then  shipped  the  second  load, 
taking  charge  of  the  car  myself.  This  was  early  in  June,  although  the  water  was 
very  warm,  less  than  one  dozen  fish  were  lost  in  transportation.  I regret  to  say 
that  on  my  arrival  I found  that  the  Exposition  officials  had  not  kept  their  pledge 
to  install  the  refrigerating  plant  to  supply  clear  water.  The  consequence  was  when 
the  fish  arrived  the  water  in  the  tanks  had  a temperature  of  over  eighty  degrees. 
The  trout  and  many  of  the  lake  fishes  consequently  died  very  quickly.  The  refrig- 
erating plant  was  installed  in  August,  and  on  the  18th  of  August,  Mr.  A.  G.  Buller, 
Superintendent  of  the  Erie  hatchery,  brought  down  a third  lot,  losing  less  than  a 
dozen  on  the  way.  Owing  to  the  chilled  water  in  several  of  the  tanks  and  by  heavily 
icing  the  water  in  other  tanks  we  were  able  to  carry  no  less  than  thirty-six  specie  of 
Pennsylvania  fishes  until  the  middle  of  September.” 


“At  the  east  end  of  the  space  extending  southward  is  constructed  a circular  pool,  twelve  feet  in 
diameter  and  five  feet  deep,  fed  by  water  falling  over  an  eight  foot  cascade  at  the  east  end  of  the 
aquarium,  and  along  a winding  stream  bordered  by  living  evergreens,  ferns,  cat-tails  and  vices.  The 
stream  contained  live  fish  and  in  the  pool  were  huge  specimens  of  catfish  and  carp,  some  weighing 
twenty  to  thirty  pounds  each.  The  pool  attracted  scarcely  less  attention  than  the  aquaria  itself.  All 
day  long  the  projecting  railing  was  overhung  by  large  and  curious  crowds , who  watched  with  interest 
the  movements  of  the  huge  fish. "-Wm.  Meehan. 
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Special  thanks  to  the  State  Library  of  Pennsylvania  for  photographs  used  with  this  article. 


A portion  of  the  model  of  a 
Commission  “hatch  house" 
can  be  seen  in  this  photograph. 
“The  confiscated  nets  and  the 
mounted  fish... were 
artistically  displayed  on  a 
partition  twelve  feet  high. 

The  photographs  and  water 
color  drawings  were  displayed 
on  a neat  wall  of  oiled  yellow 
pine , guarded  by  the  wings  of 
a huge  trapmet  set  upon  the 
floor.  In  the  center  of  the 
space  was  a large  railed 
enclosure  completely  filled  by 
two  huge  specimens  of 
sturgeon  and  a porpoise 
caught. . .in  the  Delaware 
River.”- Wm.  Meehan. 


u u 


ut 


Shortly  after  my  appointment  the  Pennsylvania 
Commission  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
asked  me  to  prepare  and  take  charge  of  an  exhibit 
exemplifying  the  fisheries  interests  of  the  Com- 
monwealth at  the  World’s  Fair  in  St.  Louis. 

“I  notified  the  Commissioners  of  my  will- 
ingness to  take  personal  charge  of  the  collec- 
tion of  material,  the  installation  of  the  exhibit, 
and  the  care  after  being  put  in  place.  The 
Commission  set  aside  ten  thousand  dollars 
($10,000)  for  my  use  in  the  work.  Application 
was  made  to  the  Exposition  authorities  for  space 
in  the  Forestry,  Fish  and  Game  Palace,  and  nearly 
4,000  square  feet  were  allotted  at  the  north  end  of 
the  building. 

“Space  was  provided  for  the  thirty-five  tanks  for 
aquaria... over  the  top  of  each  tank  was  a paper  label  neatly 
framed  and  fronted  by  glass,  giving  the  common  and  the 
scientific  name  of  the  exhibit,  together  with  a brief  data  of 
its  value  arranged  in  characteristics.  On  each  side  of  the 
label  a transparency  of  fishing  streams  were  set  in  frames. 
When  this  was  all  completed  the  grotto,  the  transparen- 
cies, and  living  fish  formed  a scene  of  great  beauty  and 
attracted  enormous  crowds.  Indeed  at  times  it  became 
necessary  for  guards  to  walk  westwardly  along  the  aquaria 
to  the  end  and  then  eastwardly  on  the  other  side. 

“The  work  of  installing  the  exhibit  began  on  the  15th 
of  March,  and,  by  hard  work,  despite  many  great  difficul- 
ties, and  extortionate  prices  made  by  labor,  both  skilled 
and  unskilled,  and  unreasonable  exactions  by  these 
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people,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  April  the 
work  was  concluded  and  ready  for  live  fish.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  29th  the  live  fish  arrived 
from  Corry  in  the  Department  car 
“Susquehanna,”  in  charge  of  Nathan  R. 
Buller,  Superintendent  of  the  Wayne 
County  Hatchery,  with  four  assistants. 

“From  the  opening  to  the  closing  day 
there  was  constantly  a dense  crowd  of 
people  in  front  of  the  aquaria  and  around 
the  pool  and  the  exhibit  space  was  nearly 
always  comfortably  full.  The  judges  of  the 
Exposition  awarded  the  exhibit  one  grand  prize 
and  four  gold  medals,  or  for  everything  which 
was  distinctly  classified,  with  the  exception  of  the 
display  of  the  confiscated  nets.  The  prizes  were  as 
follows:  Grand  prize,  for  aquaria  of  live  fish  and  accom- 
paniments; Gold  medal,  for  angling  appliances  of  E.  K. 
Tryon,  Jr.,  & Co.;  Gold  medal,  for  mounted  specimens  of 
mammals,  birds  and  reptiles  which  prey  upon  fish;  Gold 
medal,  display  of  photographs  of  wild  animals  by  Hon. 
George  Shiras,  III;  and  Gold  medal  for  Pennsylvania 
woods  by  Philadelphia  Lumberman’s  Exchange. 

“The  Fair  closed  on  the  afternoon  of  December  1st, 
and  within  fifteen  minutes  the  work  of  packing  the  ex- 
hibit for  return  to  Pennsylvania  was  begun  under  my 
direction  and  by  the  14th  everything  was  completed  and 
given  into  the  hands  of  the  freight  companies  for  ship- 
ment  -Wm.  Meehan’s  personal  account,  from  Commission 
bound  reports. 
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Marsh  Creek  Lake's 

Spawning 

Structure 

Project 

by  Terry  Brady 


Shortly  after  8 a.m.  on  a mild,  sunny 

Saturday,  they  began  coming.  A steady 
stream  of  motorists,  all  seeking  their 
special  drawing  card  in  the  bucolic  set- 
ting of  meadow,  woodland,  and  water 
that  is  Marsh  Creek  State  Park. 

The  elderly  pair  watching  the  multi- 
tiered birdhouse  on  a grassy  point  of 
Marsh  Creek  Lake  left  the  Chester 
County  waterway  with  the  sight  of  nest- 
ing bluebirds  fresh  in  their  minds.  The 
college-aged  couple  took  home  sun- 
tanned faces  and  hearty  appetites  after 
cutting  their  kayaks  across  the  lake’s 
freshening  waters.  The  family  was  still 
laughing  at  day’s  end  about  its  pedal- 
boat  ride  on  the  lake,  stretching  across 
the  Upper  Uwchlan-Wallace  Township 
border. 

And  20  bass  fishermen  pulled  away 
from  its  shores,  content  in  knowing 
that  they  had  just  put  in  far  more  than 
they’ve  ever  taken  out.  Catch  and  re- 
lease is  their  motto,  but  the  future  was 
their  rallying  cry. 

It  was  sounded  in  the  shrill  whine  of 
power  saws  and  the  staccato  smacks  of 
pneumatic  hammers  as  20  Pennsylvania 
black  bass  spawning/nesting  structures 
took  shape  on  the  lake’s  shoreline. 


From  there,  they  were  ferried  to  a series 
of  specially  selected  drop  points  where 
cinder  block  weights  carried  them  to 
the  bottom,  and  to  the  smallmouth 
bass  that  soon  will  call  them  home. 

It  was  all  part  of  a continuing 
“Adopt-a-Lake”  project,  overseen  jointly 
and  embraced  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
and  Boat  Commission,  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources, 
and  the  30  members  of  Marsh  Creek 
Bass  Club  Limited.  The  effort  brings 
together  state  agencies  and  volunteers, 
working  together  for  the  good  of  a fish- 
ery resource. 

On  Saturday,  April  11,  1998,  20  club 
volunteers  left  their  boats  and  jig-and- 
pig  combos  at  home.  Instead  of  grab- 
bing their  baitcasters  and  PFDs,  they 
carted  truckloads  of  rough-hewn  hem- 
lock and  cinder  blocks  to  an  assembly 
line  that  worked  as  smoothly  as  the 
drag  on  the  highest-priced  reel. 

Their  marching  orders  came  from 
Dave  Houser,  a Fish  and  Boat  Commis- 
sion official  who  heads  the  agency’s 
Habitat  Management  Section  and 
stands  ready  with  an  answer  when  you 
ask  why  the  “Adopt-a-Lake”  program 
has  such  fervent  workers. 


The  dock  and  shoreline  of  Marsh  Creek  Lake  hum  with  activity  as  bass  spawning  structures  take  shape. 
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“Put  something  back.  I heard  that 
statement  a number  of  times  today,” 
said  Houser.  “I  think  it’s  a multi-lay- 
ered situation-the  bass  club  can  im- 
prove fishing,  improve  the  fishery, 
improve  its  relations  with  other  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commis- 
sion and  state  parks,  and  form  a 
partnership  with  them,  and,  hopefully, 
look  out  for  their  future,  both  fishery- 
wise  and  otherwise.” 

Houser  is  the  point  man  in  this  mar- 
riage of  his  agency  and  volunteer  enthu- 
siasm that  quickly  showed  signs  of  a 
lasting  relationship.  From  lakeside,  he 
issues  the  game  plan:  There  are  truck- 
loads  of  lumber  and  concrete  block  to 
be  unloaded;  carpenter  duties  to  be  as- 
signed; a boat  to  be  loaded. 

“We  want  to  have  a good  time  this 
morning  and  get  done  quickly  so  you 
guys  can  go  fishing,”  Houser  tells  the 
group. 

And  having  a good  time  is  important 
to  a project  like  this,  Houser  later  says. 
When  state  agencies  and  volunteers 
work  together  and  enjoy  it,  the  two  par- 
ties and  the  natural  resources  they  are 
helping  all  benefit. 

The  idea  behind  placing 
spawning  structures  is  to 
provide  cover  for  adult  bass 
during  the  spawn , and 
during  prespawn  nesting 
and  postspawn  periods. 


“Cooperation  really  binds  these 
projects  together,  that  atmosphere  of 
working  together  to  achieve  it,  and  we 
need  to  do  a lot  more  of  that.” 

Quickly  achieved  that  Saturday  were 
the  20  nesting  structures  that  took 
shape  on  the  lake  shore.  They  were  car- 
ried to  drop  points  by  a Fish  and  Boat 
Commission  20-foot  boat  with  Houser 
at  the  controls.  His  colleague,  Derek  H. 
Smith,  assistant  lake  habitat  manager, 
oversaw  construction  details  on  the 
structure,  which  resembled  results  of 
oversize  picnic  table  plans  gone  awry. 

“You’ll  notice  there  are  wings  on 
both  sides,”  Smith  said.  “Bass  are  terri- 
torial when  spawning,  but  if  they  can’t 
see  one  another,  they  don’t  mind.  So 
you  have  these  cinder  blocks  and  the 
rest  of  the  structure  in  the  center  and 
you  could  have  two  bass  spawning  very 
close  to  each  other  but  not  feeling  in- 
fringed upon  because  they  can’t  see 
each  other.” 

But  bass  and  other  species  quickly  see 
the  structures,  say  Smith  and  Houser, 
and  it’s  not  long  before  things  begin  to 
happen  on  these  landmarks  dotting 
what  had  been  barren  bottom. 

“You  may  have  bass  underneath  some 
of  these  structures  while  they  are  al- 
most raw.  They  just  want  cover,” 

Houser  emphasized.  “On  many  of  the 
porcupine  cribs  that  we  put  in,  we  find 
fish  there  within  an  hour  or  two  after 
they’ve  gone  in,  and  sometimes  we  see 
fish  on  them  as  we  are  placing  them.” 

That’s  good  news  to  club  member 
and  volunteer  Howard  Hilton,  a 
Coatesville  resident  who  fishes  the  lake 
three  times  a week  from  late  February 
to  early  December.  A “good  day”  means 


30  to  40  bass,  mostly  largemouths.  His 
best  lake  catch:  a 7-pound  largemouth. 

“I  think  this  project  is  going  to  im- 
prove the  fishing  here,”  Hilton  said. 
“Though  fishing  already  is  improving, 
and  15-inchers  no  longer  are  hard  to 
get,  there  really  isn’t  that  much  struc- 
ture in  the  lake.  This  can  only  make 
things  better.” 

His  club’s  five-year  commitment  to 
lake  improvements  is  the  only  way  to  go 
if  he  and  other  members  are  to  con- 
tinue enjoying  its  excellent  fishing,  says 
Randy  Dolph,  club  tournament  and 
special  projects  director. 

“I  don’t  think  this  project  today 
could  have  gone  any  smoother,”  Dolph 
said.  “Dave  Houser  has  everything 
down  pat,  so  it  was  just  a matter  of  lis- 
tening to  him  and  everything  goes 
smoothly. 

“The  fishing  here  is  fantastic,  and  it 
can  only  get  better  with  projects  like 
these,”  said  Dolph,  who  has  fished  the 
lake  for  15  years  and  has  pulled  an  8- 
pound,  8-ounce  largemouth  and  lunker 
walleyes  from  its  waters.  “We  keep  no 
fish  and  we  encourage  everyone  else  to 
do  the  same.” 

More  anglers  might  be  encouraged  to 
do  the  same  if  they  want  to  see  more 
bass  of  lunker  proportions  in  Marsh 


More  spawning  structures  are  loaded 
onto  a boat  for  placement  in  selected 
parts  of  the  lake. 
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Creek  Lake,  says  Michael  Kaufmann, 
fisheries  biologist  with  the  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission. 

An  electrofishing  survey  of  the  lake 
in  June  1997  showed  Kaufmann  three 
things:  “There  are  some  very  large  fish 
there.”  Also,  there  are  plenty  of  bass 
(300  in  a 2.2-hour  effort).  But  both 
largemouths  and  smallmouths  15 
inches  and  over  the  “Big  Bass  Lake”  lim- 
its were  rare  (just  four  in  the  300). 

“That  consistent  pattern  for  this  lake 
since  1988  tells  us  one  of  two  things  is 
happening,”  Kaufmann  says.  “Either 
the  fish  are  stunting,  or  they  are  being 
overharvested.”  Scale  sampling  shows 
no  signs  of  stunted  growth,  leading 
Kaufmann  and  others  to  believe  that 
many  legal  bass  are  carted  away  from 
the  heavily  fished  lake,  along  with  brag- 
ging-size stringers  of  yellow  perch  and 
bluegills. 

Lake  panfish  action  is  “outstanding,” 
with  12-  to  13-inch  perch  common,  says 
Kaufmann.  Chalk  it  up  to  clean  water 
and  abundant  forage  fish,  says  the  bi- 
ologist who  sees  townhouses  and  devel- 
opments crowding  the  lake’s  perimeter. 
Kaufmann  also  worries  about  the  fu- 
ture effects  of  fertilizer  and  lawn  prod- 
uct runoff  into  the  lake. 

The  Marsh  Creek  waters  that  flow 
into  the  East  Branch  of  the  Brandywine 
may  be  blessed  with  healthy  fisheries, 
but  they  were  shortchanged  when  it 
comes  to  timber,  rocks  and  other  ob- 
jects that  offer  nesting  sites  to  spawn- 
ing fish  and  protective  cover  to  their 
fry.  Enter  the  black  bass  spawning/ 
nesting  structure: 

“The  idea  behind  these  is  to  provide 
cover  for  adult  bass  during  the  spawn, 
and  prespawn,  nesting  and  postspawn 


Largemouth  bass  like  timber,  rocks,  and 
other  objects  that  provide  nesting  sites  for 
spawning  fish  and  protective  cover  for  their 
fry.  Commission  studies  have  shown  that 
young-of-the-year  bass  hang  around  these 
sites  for  about  a year. 

periods,”  Houser  said.  “Once  the  fry 
emerge,  they  have  immediate  access  to 
cover. 

“Our  studies  have  shown  that  these 
young-of-the-year  fish  hang  around 
these  sites  for  about  one  year.  We’ve 
been  doing  some  studies  on  these  struc- 
tures across  the  state,  and  things  seem 
to  be  looking  real  good.” 

Still,  it’s  hard  to  please  everyone. 

One  park  visitor  watched  the  construc- 
tion project  briefly,  then  haughtily 
grilled  an  onlooker:  “Just  where  are 
they  putting  those  things?  I do  a lot  of 
trolling  out  there  and  I don’t  want  to  be 
snagging  one  of  them.” 

Not  likely,  said  Houser  and  Smith. 
Structure  placement  is  designed  to 
eliminate  conflicts  with  other  anglers, 
and  placement  is  avoided  in  most  wall- 
eye waters  where  trolling  is  common. 

Also  avoided  is  the  broadcasting  of 
where  spawning  structures  are  located. 
And  for  good  reason,  said  Houser. 

“We  really  don’t  think  it’s  a good 
thing  to  let  everybody  know  where  the 
bass  are  spawning,”  Houser  said.  “I 
don’t  think  that’s  our  job  to  do  that.  So 
we  are  not  going  to  produce  a map  to 
show  where  all  these  locations  are. 

“The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
improve  the  fishery,  which  should  im- 
prove the  fishing,  not  target  fish  species 
to  be  harvested.” 

Briefly,  however,  the  Marsh  Creek 
Lake  structure  locations  were  marked. 


And  at  day’s  end,  Dolph,  club  President 
Brian  Supplee,  and  their  18  co-workers 
looked  out  on  the  Marsh  Creek  waters 
where  20  buoys  showed  the  final  resting 
places  of  their  construction  efforts. 

Each  signaled  an  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture of  a sport  they  love. 

But  Assistant  Park  Manager  Bob 
Barth  looked  to  the  buoys,  and  beyond, 
and  saw  so  much  more:  The  $400 
worth  of  cinder  block  donated  by  the 
Exton-based  Fizzano  Brothers  Concrete 
Products.  The  lumber  and  expertise 
supplied  by  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commis- 
sion. The  helping  hands  of  20  volun- 
teers who  already  had  felled  designated 
trees,  built  catfish  nesting  boxes,  re- 
paired launching  ramps,  and  organized 
litter  cleanup  patrols. 

Together  they  spell  the  type  of 
volunteerism  that  is  needed  at  a state 
park  where  visitors  topped  623,600  last 
year  and  funds  are  always  tight. 

“This  group  has  been  fantastic,”  said 
Barth.  “It’s  what  volunteerism  is  all 
about,  and  with  the  Fish  and  Boat  Com- 
mission involved,  it’s  great  that  we  get 
their  expertise  as  well. 

“Certainly  contributions  like  these 
become  even  more  important  as  our 
resources  have  been  reduced  over  the 
years,”  said  Barth,  who  has  worked  at 
the  park  19  years  and  served  as  acting 
manager  for  one.  “But  the  effect  goes 
beyond  economics.  Here,  they  come 
from  the  local  community  and  for  them 
it’s  a lot  like  ownership. 

“With  the  Adopt-a-Lake  program,  I 
watched  them  buy  into  it  like  home 
ownership,  and  as  we  know,  renters 
don’t  take  as  good  care  of  a place  as 
owners.” 
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Musky  Madness 

by  Toby  Jones 


It  began  with  a hat  that  I received  on  one  of  my  birthdays 

when  I was  a little  guy.  I loved  that  hat.  I wore  it  everywhere  I 
went.  Sure,  I got  picked  on,  but  I 
didn’t  care.  I wore  it  anyway.  See,  I 
was  infected  by  an  epidemic  that 
swept  through  the  Juniata  River  ba- 
sin in  the  mid-1970s  and  1980s.  I 
didn’t  mind  catching  the  disease, 
because  the  whole  male  part  of  my 
family  had  it.  It  just  seemed  natural 
that  I would  be  the  next  to  be 
overtaken. 

My  Dad  was  overtaken  by  it  on 
January  2,  1973,  when  he  went  fish- 
ing where  Delaware  Creek  empties 
into  the  Juniata  River,  Juniata 
County.  He  left  that  day  a man  in 
perfect  mental  health  and  came  back 
never  to  be  the  same.  The  disease 
soon  spread  throughout  our  family, 
and  as  fate  would  have  it,  my  Dad 
passed  it  on  to  me  in  the  form  of  a 
hat.  I was  captivated  by  the  large 
fish  on  the  hat.  I soon  realized  that 
this  was  not  just  a fish.  My  Dad  read 
the  words  on  the  hat  to  me:  “Musky 
Madness.”  That  phrase  had  a certain 
ring  to  it.  I knew  it  would  stick  in  my  mind  for  quite  a while. 

I don’t  think  my  Dad  knew  what  he  was  getting  himself  into 
by  passing  this  disease  on  to  me.  But  he  ended  up  with  a crazy 
seven-  or  eight-year-old  who  could  think  of  nothing  more  than 


“the  fish  of  10,000  casts,”  the  elusive  musky.  Trying  to  get 
your  seven-  or  eight-year-old  son  to  catch  a musky  resembles  a 
challenge  on  the  television  show  “Mission:  Impossible.”  Yet, 
through  all  the  trials  and  torment  my  Dad  endured,  I,  for  one, 
am  very  glad  he  did,  because  on  February  9,  1991,  his  dream 
and  mine  was  realized. 

We  arrived  at  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  access  near 
Thompsontown  around  noon  on  that  nice  day.  Dad  realized 
that  the  river  was  high  and  muddy  because  of  recent  rains, 
but  we  had  traveled  10  miles,  so  we  were  going  to  fish.  Dad 
attached  a 5 '/2-inch  silver  jointed  minnow  plug  to  my  line, 
and  told  me  to  go  down  to  the  shoreline  and  give  it  a try.  I 
had  taken  only  a few  casts  when  all  of  a sudden  I got  a strike. 

I yelled  for  Dad  and  he  raced  down  to  see  what  I had  on.  He 

said,  “It’s  a musky!” 

I had  a hard  time  dealing  with  the 
idea  that  I actually  had  a musky  on,  so 
I tried  to  convince  myself,  and  Dad, 
that  it  was  a carp.  I’ll  never  forget 
when  Dad  gaffed  that  whopper  and 
pulled  him  up  onto  the  bank.  Dad 
probably  ran  20  yards  with  that  fish- 
he  sure  didn’t  want  him  to  get  away- 
me,  either.  After  a lot  of  yelling  and 
hugging  Dad  gave  me  a slime-covered 
hand  shake  and  then  we  measured  the 
fish.  I remember  Dad  saying,  “Well,  I 
think  he’s  about  38  inches.”  I thought 
he  had  to  be  at  least  40, 1 told  him.  I’ll 
never  forget  Dad  saying,  “Oh,  my 
gosh,  he’s  42  inches  long,”  as  he  mea- 
sured that  toothy  critter.  We  weighed 
it  later,  and  the  fish  was  22  pounds, 
my  largest  and  only  musky  to  date. 

It  has  been  more  than  seven  years 
now,  and  the  effects  haven’t  worn  off 
yet.  I’m  starting  to  wonder  if  I will 
ever  completely  recover.  I know  a few 
other  people  who  are  still  infected 
with  the  disease,  and  they  feel  the  same  as  I do.  So  I guess  I 
have  no  hope.  Oh  well,  I can’t  think  of  anything  better  than 
going  mad  about  muskies.  Q 


Muskellunge  Facts 


The  word  “muskellunge”  comes  from  the  word 
“masquinongy,”  an  Ojibwa  (Chippewa)  name  for  the  fish- 
“mas,”  meaning  “ugly,”  and  “kinononge,”  meaning  “fish.” 
The  only  other  musky  species  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  tiger 
musky.  The  tiger  muskellunge  is  the  result  of  crossbreeding 
the  male  northern  pike  with  the  female  muskellunge  under  fish 
culture  conditions,  although  hybrids  do  occasionally  occur  in 
the  wild. 


The  state  record  muskellunge  weighed  54  pounds,  3 ounces, 
and  measured  59  inches  long.  It  was  caught  by  LouisJ.  Walker, 
Jr.,  on  September  30, 1924,  in  Conneaut  Lake,  Crawford  County. 
This  catch  is  the  longest-standing  angling  record  of  any  Penn- 
sylvania fish.  The  record  stands  today. 


Muskellunge 


Northern  Pike 


Tiger  Muskellunge 
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PA  angler  Worth  Hammond 
with  a nice  Allegheny 
Reservoir  walleye 


With  a few  exceptions  such  as  Lake 

Erie,  walleye  fishing  in  Pennsylvania 
has  generally  been  bottom-oriented. 
Walleye  anglers  usually  keep  their  lures 
and  baits  close  to  the  bottom.  Accord- 
ingly, walleye  lures  and  rigs  tend  to  be 
heavy,  typified  by  the  favorite  class  of 
walleye  lures  jigs.  The  heavier  the 
lure,  the  easier  it  is  to  keep  it  close  to 
the  bottom. 

Novice  walleye  anglers,  once  they 
learn  that  most  of  the  action  starts  at 
the  bottom,  are  most  apt  to  use  terminal 
rigs  that  are  far  too  heavy.  At  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  experience  scale,  some  of 
the  finest  walleye  anglers  use  so  little 
weight  that  it  takes  great  patience  and 
skill  to  manipulate  offerings  into  the 
strike  zone.  Charlie  Brant,  a resident  of 
Russell,  in  rural  northwest  Pennsylva- 
nia, has  made  an  art  form  of  lightweight 
fishing  for  walleyes.  Without  doubt  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  walleye  an- 
glers in  the  Northeast,  he  has  caught 
more  10-pound  walleyes  than  most  an- 
glers will  ever  see,  including  his  12  72- 
pound  personal  best.  And  he  catches 
walleyes  even  when  most  are  convinced 
they  can’t. 


Even  though  fishing  for  walleyes  has 
become  nearly  a full-time  pursuit,  Brant 
tries  to  organize  his  approach  as  simply 
as  possible.  Are  there  secrets  to  his 
methods? 

“No,”  Brant  says.  “I  don’t  think  there 
are  any  big  secrets  in  fishing.  Every- 
body who  knows  what  he  or  she  is  do- 
ing is  fishing  about  the  same  way. 

There  are  only  a few  things  you  can  do 
for  walleyes  anywhere  you  fish.  You 
just  have  to  figure  out  which  things  to 
do  in  any  situation,  and  do  them  right.” 
Brant  is  a versatile  angler.  He  does 
whatever  it  takes  to  catch  walleyes. 
However,  the  majority  of  his  fishing  is 
done  with  a jig  tipped  with  live  bait. 

Down-sizing  for  walleyes  is 
an  advanced  fishing  idea . 

It  requires  patience 
because  everything 
happens  more  slowly. 
Handling  big  walleyes  on 
light  line  is  challenging, 
especially  in  weedy  places. 


“Rivers  and  creeks,  baits  and  jigs,  for 
me,  that’s  the  thing.”  The  jig  you  will 
find  at  the  end  of  his  line  is  not  the 
typical  jig  used  by  walleye  anglers, 
though.  Instead  of  the  usual  y4-ounce 
jig,  he  uses  '/16-ounce  or  '/32-ounce  jigs 
for  many  situations. 

It  is  not  what  the  light  jig  does  that  is 
so  important.  It  is  what  it  does  not  do. 
The  light  jig  does  not  totally  destroy  the 
natural  buoyancy  of  the  bait.  It  does 
not  make  it  behave  more  like  a rock 
than  like  something  that  is  alive.  Real 
walleye  food  swims,  or  is  carried  along 
in  the  current,  or  sinks  very  slowly. 

Try  this  experiment:  Hooka 
nightcrawler  or  live  minnow  onto  a 74- 
ounce  jig  and  another  onto  a '/ i6-ounce 
jig.  Drop  them  both  into  the  water  on 
slack  lines.  Which  looks  more  lifelike 
to  you?  Walleyes  aren’t  very  smart,  but 
they  can  detect  offerings  that  are  bla- 
tantly unnatural. 

Like  most  serious  walleye  anglers, 
Brant  uses  minnows  almost  exclusively 
in  cold  water.  During  the  summer,  he 
uses  more  nightcrawlers  and  leeches. 

“Good,  lively  crawlers  are  critical,”  he 
says.  “Keep  them  cool.  Wrap  a bottle  of 
ice  in  newspaper  and  keep  it  in  your 
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bait  box.  Carry  plenty  of 
crawlers,  and  keep  them  cool 
while  you’re  fishing.  This 
keeps  them  firm,  big  and 
lively.” 

Brant’s  ice  bottle  is  simply 
an  empty  plastic  pop  bottle 
that  he  fills  with  water  and 
freezes. 

“Keep  your  minnows  lively, 
and  use  some  kind  of  minnow 
that  is  native  to  the  area,” 

Brant  says.  “I  use  minnows 
most  of  the  time  during  fall 
and  winter,  and  then  during 
the  first  couple  of  weeks  of 
walleye  season  in  the  spring. 

It’s  hard  to  keep  them  healthy 
during  the  summer.  You  have 
to  keep  the  water  cool  and 
fresh.  If  I think  I have  to  use 
minnows  in  hot  weather,  I 
keep  them  in  an  ice  chest  and 
add  ice  frequently.  With  most 
any  live  bait,  keeping  it  cool  is  very  important.” 

Brant  incorporates  a long  ultralight  rod  into  his  fishing 
system,  the  same  rod  steelhead  anglers  call  a noodle  rod. 
“You  can  go  so  light  with  a noodle  rod-light  line,  light 
hooks,  light  splitshot.  You  can  handle  big  walleyes  on  4- 
pound-test  line.” 

Walleyes  do  not  have  a line-shy  reputation.  Nonetheless, 
Brant  insists  and  proves  frequently  that  you  can  catch  more 
walleyes  with  fine-diameter  line  in  clear  water.  He  prefers  4- 
pound  test. 

“The  noodle  rod  sets  hooks  with  so  much  less  pressure. 
You  just  lift.  But  I still  break  the  line  occasionally  when  I set 
the  hook.  You  have  to  be  careful  about  that.” 

Of  course,  small  hooks  pen- 
etrate much  more  easily  than 
larger  hooks.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  cross  a walleye’s  eyes 
when  setting  the  hook. 

The  long  rod  also  serves 
other  purposes.  In  moving 
water,  the  long  rod  keeps 
more  line  off  the  water  than 
standard-length  rods.  This 
reduces  the  bow  in  the  line, 
which  improves  sensitivity 
and  hook-setting  efficiency. 

Putting  the  tools  to  work 

The  long  rod  also  improves 
accuracy  in  some  situations. 

Though  distance  casting  accu- 
racy suffers  with  a long  rod,  it 
is  perfect  for  close  range  work, 
contradictory  as  this  might 
seem  at  first.  Brant  does  a lot 
of  target  fishing,  putting  his 
jig  and  bait  into  very  specific 
spots.  In  rivers  and  creeks, 


this  usually  means  accurate 
drifts  (see  Figure  1). 

“In  moving  water,”  he 
says,  “walleyes  spend  a lot 
more  time  in  shallow  water 
than  most  people  think,  at 
least  the  active  ones  do. 
During  the  summer,  they  sit 
right  in  the  riffles,  in  the 
deeper  slots-but  not  just 
anywhere.  You  find  a boul- 
der, it  doesn’t  have  to  be 
very  big,  a log,  anything  that 
breaks  the  current  just  a 
little  bit-that’ s where  that 
walleye  is  going  to  be.” 
Watching  Brant  drift  his 
jig  in  a current  reminds  you 
more  of  a trout  angler  in  a 
small  stream  than  of  a typi- 
cal walleye  angler.  He  uses  a 
relatively  short  amount  of 
line  beyond  the  tip  of  his 
11  '/’-foot  rod.  This  gives 
him  a good  picture  of  where  his  jig  is  drifting.  With  far  less 
line  subject  to  drag  in  the  current,  he  can  direct  the  drift  pre- 
cisely into  the  right  places. 

Reading  the  water  is  an  essential  part  of  this  method.  You 
can’t  target  fish  unless  you  know  where  the  targets  are.  Wear 
polarized  glasses,  which  help  you  see  the  deeper  slots.  They 
appear  darker  than  shallower  water.  Sometimes  you  can  even 
see  the  cover  where  walleyes  hide.  Sometimes  they  are  re- 
vealed by  swirls  at  the  surface.  Sometimes  you  must  feel  the 
bottom  through  the  rod. 

Brands  “feel”  of  the  rod  is  actually  a combination  of  feeling 
through  the  rod  and  watching  the  rod  tip.  This  is  even  more 
evident  when  he  uses  the  long  rod  to  fish  weed  edges.  There 

are  two  basic  ways  to  fish  in 
weeds.  One  is  to  use  heavy 
terminal  rigs  that  sink 
through  the  weeds,  like  the 
flipping  method  for  large- 
mouth  bass.  The  other  is  to 
use  very  light  terminal  rigs 
that  follow  the  contour  of 
the  weeds.  Brant  prefers  the 
latter  because  it  is  a much 
more  natural  presentation. 

The  long,  limber  rod, 
held  at  about  an  1 1 o’clock 
position,  pulls  a light  jig 
gently  so  it  rides  over  the 
weeds  instead  of  ripping 
through  them.  The  extra 
height  of  the  long  rod  prob- 
ably helps  prevent  light  jigs 
from  snagging  by  minimiz- 
ing the  angle  of  the  line  as 
it  passes  over  weeds  (see 
Figure  2). 

When  the  jig  gets  to  an 
opening  between  weeds,  it 


Figure  1. 

A long  rod  allows  accurate  presentation  of  the  bait  in  a current  by 
minimizing  the  amount  of  line  that  is  affected  by  the  current.  Active 
walleyes  are  often  in  shallow  water,  where  they  hide  among  rocks, 
logs,  and  other  obstacles  that  break  the  current. 


Figure  2. 

Light  jigs  can  be  gently  moved  over  weeds,  instead  of  sinking 
through  the  weeds,  as  heavier  jigs  would  do.  A long  rod  helps  by 
minimizing  the  angle  of  the  line  as  it  passes  over  weeds.  Raise  the 
rod  tip  to  pull  the  jig  over  weeds,  and  then  lower  the  rod  tip  so  the 
jig  sinks  right  alongside  the  weeds. 
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slowly  sinks  in  a lifelike  manner.  Then 
it  follows  the  line  up  and  over  the  next 
weed.  Certainly  this  procedure  requires 
a delicate  touch  and  patience.  No  mat- 
ter how  delicate  you  work  the  lure,  you 
will  hang  on  the  weeds  frequently. 

“This  might  not  work  for  you,”  Brant 
says.  “Everyone  has  to  figure  out  what 
works  best  for  them.  Some  people 
think  the  noodle  rod  is  awkward.  As 
long  as  you  catch  fish,  it  doesn’t  mat- 
ter. Maybe  a shorter  rod  will  work  bet- 
ter for  someone  else.  For  me,  with  the 
long  rod  I know  what’s  going  on  at  the 
end  of  my  line.” 

Brant  generally  uses  just  a piece, 
maybe  half,  of  a nightcrawler  to  tip  his  small  jigs  when  he 
fishes  in  weeds. 

“A  lot  of  times  sizing  down  really  does  help,”  he  says.  “You 
get  big  walleyes  this  way.  I think  they’re  feeding  on  mayflies, 
or  some  other  insects,  when  they’re  in  the  weeds,  and  they’re 
keyed  on  small  food.” 

Brant  uses  a similar  method  when  he  fishes  steep  banks. 
Casting  at  an  angle  toward  the  bank,  he  uses  the  rod  to 
bounce  the  jig  down  the  slope,  lifting  the  tip  to  get  the  jig 
moving  when  it  hangs  on  the  bottom,  lowering  the  tip  to  pay 
out  line. 

“You  really  don’t  do  much  reeling  when  you  work  a steep 
bank,”  he  says.  “You  might  even  have  to  open  the  bail  and 
feed  out  more  line.” 

The  light  jig  sinks  slowly,  giving  walleyes  a good  look,  tan- 
talizing them.  Heavier  jigs  zip  past,  forcing  walleyes  to  make 
quick  decisions. 

“It’s  slow  fishing,  so  you  really  have  to  make  your  casts 
count.  Do  something  faster  to  find  the  walleyes.  I use  a jerk 
bait,  or  some  crankbait  that  looks  like  a minnow.  In  bad 
weather  I use  something  with  a rattle.  Then  work  the  lure 
with  the  light  rig.  You’ll  catch  a lot  of  walleyes  that  would 
not  react  to  the  faster  method  this  way.  I think  it’s  easier  to 
catch  big  walleyes  with  bait,  once  you  find  them. 

“A  lot  of  it  is  knowing  where  the  walleyes  will  probably  be. 
On  a long  stretch  of  bank,  you  have  to  find  that  piece  of  ir- 
regular structure  or  cover.  Forget  the  major  points.  They  get 
hit  seven  days  a week,  book  for  a cut,  or  a “V,”  or  where  a 
small  stream  enters.  Those  little  “weepers”  attract  walleyes 
because  they  create  a flow  of  water.  In  a long  stretch  of  bank 
that  looks  pretty  much  the  same,  small  structure  is  all  they 
have  to  relate  to.” 

Adding  a bit  of  flash 

Brant  uses  an  unusual  method  for  wind  drifting  or  electric 
motor  trolling  when  walleyes  are  scattered  over  flats-an  un- 
usual method  at  least  for  walleye  fishing  in  Pennsylvania. 
Though  he  often  uses  nightcrawler  harnesses,  when  fishing 
gets  tough,  he  uses  jigs  tipped  with  bait,  but  with  a twist.  In- 
stead of  plain  leadheads,  he  uses  jigs  with  spinner  blades. 
These  lures  have  greater  “calling  power”  than  plain  jigs. 


Brant  makes  his  own  spinner  jigs  using  a 
mold  that  is  commonly  available.  He  uses 
small  willow  leaf  blades  on  most,  with  a few 
Colorado  or  Indiana  blades  for  very  slow 
drifts.  His  favorite  head  colors  are  yellow, 
lime-green,  orange,  and  black. 

Color  is  often  an  important  factor.  “I  use 
something  just  a bit  different  to  trick  them 
if  I’ve  been  using  the  same  thing  for  a long 
time  and  things  slow  down,”  Brant  says. 

He  also  applies  this  line  of  thinking  in 
other  fishing  situations.  Even  though  one 
particular  color  might  get  the  best  results  at 
first,  conditions  can  quickly  change.  A 
cloud  passing  over  the  sun,  or  increasing 
chop  on  the  water,  cuts  light  penetration. 

Or  you  might  catch  most  of  the  walleyes 
that  are  interested  only  in  that  one  color. 

“When  you’re  fishing  to  specific  targets 
like  a boulder  or  a log,  you  don’t  need  the 
blade.  But  when  you’re  drifting,  you  have  to 
get  their  attention  from  a greater  distance.  You’re  probably 
not  going  to  get  it  right  under  their  noses.” 

Like  many  of  his  techniques,  Brant  uses  the  lightest  jigs 
that  sink  to  the  desired  depth. 

“I  use  anything  from  ‘/le-ounce  to  3/s-ounce,  depending  on 
the  wind  and  the  depth.  On  a real  dead  day  I use  yi6-ounce 
jigs.  You  do  that  on  your  noodle  rod.  Just  drift  it  along  so  it’s 
close  to  the  bottom,  as  if  you  were  wind-drifting  a bait  rig.  If 
you  can  keep  it  right  along  the  weed  edge,  you’ll  just  pound 
the  walleyes.  It’s  a little  slower  when  the  walleyes  are  off  the 
weeds,  but  it  gets  the  job  done.  I think  it’s  the  spinning  blade 
that  does  it.” 

Searching  for  walleyes  that  are  scattered  over  a flat,  or  a 
relatively  flat  lake  basin,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  walleye 
fishing  situations.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  common  situa- 
tions during  mid-summer  and  mid-winter.  Brant  stresses  two 
essentials  for  success.  You  must  control  your  speed,  and  once 
you  find  walleyes,  you  must  stay  with  them. 

“You  can  fish  as  deep  as  you  want  if  you  can  slow  yourself 
down.  What  you  need  is  a wind  sock,  or  two,  or  three.  Your 
capability  of  slowing  yourself  down  in  a big  wind  is  what  it’s 
all  about  because  a lot  of  the  best  fishing  is  on  windy  days.  I 
use  this  method  a lot  in  the  middle  of  the  day.” 

With  a baited  jig,  speed  is  not  an  important  triggering  fac- 
tor. You  want  to  give  walleyes  plenty  of  time  to  smell  the  bait. 
Wind-drifting  is  a balancing  act  between  covering  as  much 
water  as  possible  to  locate  walleyes,  yet  moving  slowly  enough 
to  give  walleyes  a good  look  at  the  bait.  The  temptation  is  to 
use  heavier  weights  that  make  it  easy  to  stay  close  to  the  bot- 
tom. But  this  leads  to  several  undesirable  results.  You  move 
too  fast.  The  bait  looks  unnatural.  You  miss  hits  because  the 
line  is  tight.  Instead  of  thinking  first  of  adding  weight  to 
reach  the  desired  depth,  think  first  of  drifting  more  slowly. 

Down-sizing  for  walleyes  is  an  advanced  fishing  concept.  It 
requires  patience  because  everything  happens  more  slowly. 
You  must  be  very  alert  and  develop  sensitivity  because  the  line 
is  not  as  tight  as  it  is  with  heavier  terminal  rigs.  Handling  big 
walleyes  on  light  line  is  challenging,  especially  in  the  weeds. 
But  when  walleyes  are  finicky,  experts  like  Charlie  Brant 
down-size  to  catch  walleyes  when  most  anglers  can’t. 
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Dave  Wolf 

Those  Other  Fish 

The  cold  winds  came  from  the  northeast 
and  the  man  hunkered  down  deeper  into 
a worn  and  once  discarded  lawn  chair.  He 
had  repaired  the  webbing  in  the  warmth 
of  his  garage-warmth,  compared  to  the 
point  of  this  island,  frosted  with  snow.  He 
was  glad  he  had  asked  the  landowner  for 
permission  to  build  a fire,  a small  one, 
simply  enough  embers  from  dead  tree  limbs 
he  had  gathered,  to  warm  his  feet.  He  oc- 
casionally bent  to  warm  his  reddened  hands 
close  to  the  lapping  flames  of  blue  and 
yellow,  as  he  glanced  at  the  two  rods  he  had 
placed  into  forked  sticks  he  had  fashioned 
for  that  purpose. 

There  was  something  about  winter  that 
had  brought  him  here  year  after  year.  He 
came  to  fish,  mostly,  and  to  ponder  life. 
This  winter  was  reportedly  milder  than 
many  others  he  had  watched  come  and  go, 
but  life  just  seemed  wrong  this  year  and 
he  was  contemplating  the  mid-life  adjust- 
ments he  had  to  make.  He  had  fought  them 
for  so  long,  before  the  kids  enrolled  in  col- 
lege and  quieted  the  commotion  of  his 
home.  There  were  times  he  thought  he 
would  relish  their  leaving;  he  so  desperately 
sought  solitude  and  quiet  when  it  was  not 
available-now,  it  finally  came.  He  and  his 
wife  would  sit  silently  in  the  dim  light  of 
the  living  room,  with  a television  blaring. 
At  first  it  was  good,  or  so  they  agreed,  but 
as  time  passed,  their  plans  for  travel  were 
curtailed  with  added  expenses  as  college 
tuition  rose. 

He  was  not  ready  for  this, 
although  he  had  read  that 
time  would  bring  it.  The  click- 
ing of  life’s  clock  would  become 
deafening,  and  he  and  his  wife 
would  have  to  change  their  rou- 
tines. “The  empty-nest  syn. 
drome,”  he  said  aloud.  He 
thought  it  was  an  ailment 
only  of  women,  and  he  had/ 
tried  desperately  to  help  his  wife  - 
through  it.  He  had  congratulated  him 


self  for  a job  well  done,  and  then,  like  the 
aftershock  of  an  earthquake,  he  himself 
began  to  feel  the  tremors. 

As  a baby-boomer,  he  had  been  taught 
to  be  the  strong  member  of  the  family,  and 
he  was,  or  so  he  thought.  He  had  always 
handled  any  crisis  with  a calm,  steady  hand, 
and  now  he  did  not  know  how  to  ask  for 
help.  The  river  knew  him  best.  It  was  the 
place  where  he  had  often  brought  the  fam- 
ily. It  wasn’t  a famous  stream  and  he  was 
not  a famous  angler-he  fished  for  his  own 
reasons  and  was  not  persuaded  to  follow 
the  crowds. 

Swatara  Creek  was  simply  a “fishing 
hole,”  which  his  father  had  shown  him 
many  years  ago.  He  came  first  to  catch  fish, 
and  then  to  spend  quiet  time  with  his  fa- 
ther. Later,  after  he  was  married,  he 
brought  his  wife  along  on  his  fishing 
jaunts.  Although  the  fish  they  caught  on 
the  point  of  this  island  were  not  great  in 
number,  or  stature,  there  had  always  been 
enough  to  keep  their  interest. 

In  time,  their  children  joined  them,  and 
there  was  always  laughter  and  broad  smiles, 
even  when  fish  were  not  caught.  The  place 
was  close  to  home  and  the  cost  was  not  even 
a consideration.  Now,  his  father  had  passed 
away,  and  his  mother  was  no  longer  able 
to  withstand  the  cold;  his  children  were 
out  of  state  at  school  and  he  was  feeling 
alone-not  betrayed  or  feeling  sorry  for 
himself-simply  a small  tweak  in  the  ad- 
justments of  life. 

He  reeled  in,  checked  the  nightcrawler, 
adjusted  the  positioning  of  the  splitshot 
and  cast  upstream  so  that  the  bait  would 
settle  in  the  depths  before  him-a  place  his 
father  told  him  always  held  a fish  or  two 
and  he  had  always  been  right.  It  was  a small 
slice  of  fishing  water,  and  certainly  not  the 
best  in  the  state,  nor  on  the  stream,  but 
it  was  a comfortable  setting,  one  that 
he  knew  well,  perhaps  better  than 
others  who  fished  it  only  on  oc-  ; 
casion.  But  it  was  not  a prov4 
ing  ground,  not  even  a 
meal-gathering  event. 

/llaiSi 


Still,  the  cold  winds  and  swirling  snow 
could  not  deter  him;  it  wasn’t  important 
that  he  caught  a fish,  although  he  thought 
it  would  be  nice. 

The  fish  he  was  targeting  was  the  sucker, 
and  he  found  them  delightful  to  the  pal- 
ette at  this  time  of  year-caught  from  cold 
water,  with  a skim  of  ice  dancing  on  the 
current  like  crystals  of  sparkling  china.  In 
the  black  depths  of  cold  water  he  knew  the 
silvery  fish  could  be  found,  but  he  didn’t 
know  where  they  were  or  if  they  would  bite. 

Then  a bouncing  rod  tip  and  a numb 
but  quick  hand  brought  one  fish  to  net  and 
then  to  the  waiting  stringer.  In  the  next 
hour,  two  more  fish  came  and  were  slid 
next  to  the  other,  all  dispatched  quickly 
and  mercifully;  all  to  be  cleaned  and  fro- 
zen for  a meal  later  that  week.  And  then 
the  silence  came  and  the  man  found  no 
other  fish. 

As  darkness  crept  over  the  white  land- 
scape, the  man  gathered  his  rods  and  his 
forked  sticks  and  he  doused  the  last  of  the 
dying  embers.  Then  he  carefully  covered 
the  burnt  logs  with  frozen  earth.  Folding 
his  lawn  chair  and  picking  up  the  stringer, 
he  looked  about  and  found  that  he  was 
indeed  not  an  island,  and  that  although  he 
was  not  as  young  as  he  once  was,  there  was 
still  a lot  of  living  to  do,  and  that  he  had 
found  more  on  this  island  than  a few  fish 
to  eat;  he  had  found  his  past  and  perhaps 
insight  into  his  future.  As  he  walked  the 
frozen  earth  toward  home,  he  had  decided 
that  if  necessary  he  would  talk  to  someone 
about  the  way  he  had  been  feeling. 

From  the  bridge  he  looked  back  to  the 
island  and  he  thought  deeply  of  the  days 
he  had  spent  there,  alone  and  with  others, 
and  what  his  life  might  have  been  like 
without  the  “fishing  hole,”  his  father  had 
shown  him.  He  thought  about 
his  father  and  if  he,  too, 
came  here  to  sort  things 
out  and  to  gather  more 
than  fish-not  that  the 
fish  were  not  impor- 
tant, but  that  the 
simple  act  of  fishing 
might  be  more  impor- 
tant. He  then  looked 
at  the  fish  he  had 
taken  and  could  not 
imagine  the  cat- 
egory in  which  so 
many  had  placed 
them. 

“Trash  fish,  huh,” 
he  muttered  aloud.  “I 
don’t  think  so.”  Q 
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by  Charles  R.  Meek 

For  years  I realized  that  most  good  wet 

fly  anglers  would,  on  many  occasions, 
out-fish  someone  using  dry  flies.  Not 
until  I began  to  use  the  tandem  on 
Pennsylvania  streams  and  rivers  did  I 
actually  realize  how  effective  wet  flies 
could  be-on  almost  all  occasions.  I was 
first  introduced  to  the  two-fly  system  on 
Western  rivers,  but  I quickly  found  out 
that  the  same  technique  works  well  on 
Pennsylvania  streams.  I tied  on  a large 
(size  12)  dry  fly,  added  a piece  of  4x  tip- 
pet to  the  bend  of  the  hook,  and  tied  on 
a wet  fly.  I fished  this  combination  as 
if  there  were  no  wet  fly  connected  to  the 
back  of  the  dry  fly.  It  took  only  a matter 
of  days  until  I realized  that  the  wet  fly 
out-performed  the  dry  fly.  For  every 
trout  I caught  on  the  dry  fly,  I managed 
to  land  nine  on  the  wet  fly. 

I won’t  fly  fish  any 
Pennsylvania  trout 
stream  without  a supply 
of  these  patterns.  If 
they  don’t  work  for  me 
on  Commonwealth 
streams , it’s  time  to  quit 


I then  began  to  focus  on  some  pro- 
ductive wet  fly  patterns.  But  Donald 
DuBois,  in  his  classic  book,  The 
Fisherman’s  Handbook  of  Trout  Flies,  lists 
thousands  of  wet  fly  patterns.  How 
could  I reduce  this  number  to  a man- 
ageable few?  In  the  past  10  years,  when 
no  hatch  appears,  I’ve  found  that  on 
almost  every  occasion  I could  rely  on 
five  wet  fly  patterns  to  catch  trout. 
These  patterns  are  the  Green  Weenie, 
Bead-Head  Tan  Caddis,  Bead-Head 
Dark-Olive  Caddis,  Bead-Head  Pheas- 
ant Tail,  and  the  Bead-Head  Woolly 
Bugger.  They  have  proven  to  be  so  suc- 
cessful for  me  that  I seldom  use  any 
other  pattern,  unless,  of  course,  I en- 
counter a hatch.  These  five  patterns 
produce  in  almost  every  situation. 

Bead  heads  arrived  on  the  scene 
about  eight  years  ago.  In  those  few 
years  they  have  revolutionized  how  wet 
fly  anglers  fish.  You  can  see  from  my 
selection  how  they’ve  influenced  me. 
Four  of  the  five  patterns  I rely  on  con- 
tain bead  heads.  Why  do  bead  heads 
work?  Is  it  because  the  extra  weight  gets 
the  wet  fly  deeper  quicker?  Does  the 
shine  of  a copper  or  brass  bead  attract 
trout?  Do  the  wet  flies  float  differently 
with  the  bead  head  attached?  Does  the 
bead  look  like  an  insect  ready  to 
emerge?  It  might  be  one  or  a combina- 
tion of  these  attributes.  Nevertheless, 
bead  heads  really  work.  Let’s  examine 
each  of  the  top  wet  fly  patterns. 

Bead-Head  Pheasant  Tail 

I’ll  never  forget  the  first  Bead-Head 
Pheasant  Tail  nymph  that  PA&B  con- 
tributor Walt  Young  handed  me.  He 


said  that  the  pattern  had  really  pro- 
duced for  him  on  the  lower  Bald  Eagle 
Creek  in  late  August.  I headed  to  the 
same  stream  a few  days  later  and  fished 
a productive-looking  run  for  more  than 
an  hour  with  a caddis  emerger  pattern. 
In  an  hour  of  fishing  I didn’t  have  one 
strike.  I decided  to  tie  on  that  Bead- 
Head  Pheasant  that  Walt  had  just  given 
me  and  test  it  on  the  same  stretch  I had 
just  fished.  In  the  next  hour  I caught 
six  trout-in  that  same  riffle  that  I had 
fished  earlier.  I caught  them  all  on  the 
Bead-Head  Pheasant  Tail.  Never  again 
would  I ever  fly  fish  on  any  stream  with- 
out a good  supply  of  size  12,  14,  and  16 
Bead-Head  Pheasant  Tails.  In  the  past 
five  years  I have  used  the  Pheasant  Tail 
on  almost  every  trip  and  I haven’t  been 
disappointed.  It  has  produced  when 
other  patterns  have  failed. 

Why  does  the  Pheasant  Tail  work  so 
well?  Consider  a trip  I made  to  Logan 
Branch,  one  of  central  Pennsylvania’s 
premier  limestone  streams.  Logan 
doesn’t  have  much  going  aesthetically. 

It  runs  past  homes  and  businesses  and 
close  to  PA  Route  144.  But  the  stream 
holds  plenty  of  streambred  brown  trout 
up  to  15  or  16  inches  long.  In  late  May, 
Logan  Branch  holds  one  other  thing-a 
respectable  sulphur  hatch.  If  you  exam- 
ine the  sulphur  nymph  you’ll  see  that 
the  body  color  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  Pheasant  Tail. 

When  a sulphur  hatch  occurs,  I often 
tie  a size  14  or  16  Pheasant  Tail  behind 
a Sulphur  dry  fly.  During  the  hatch  I 
often  catch  nine  trout  on  the  wet  fly  for 
every  trout  caught  on  the  dry.  That 
evening  I caught  15  heavy  brown  trout 
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on  the  Bead-Head  Pheasant  Tail  nymph. 

Don  Baylor,  an  entomologist  from 
Stroudsburg,  studied  the  contents  of 
several  trout  that  had  fed  during  a sul- 
phur hatch.  He  found  that  the  great 
majority  of  insect  phases  that  the  trout 
took  were  the  nymph  or  emerger.  Don 
found  only  a couple  of  sulphur  duns  in 
the  sample.  So  even  though  we  often 
fish  to  what  we  think  are  trout  rising  to 
sulphur  duns,  we’re  really  fishing  to  a 
lot  of  trout  chasing  the  nymph  and 
emerger  near  the  surface. 

The  Pheasant  Tail  is  an  extremely 
effective  wet  fly,  especially  during  late 
May  and  early  June  during  a sulphur 
hatch.  But  you’ll  find  it  a productive 
pattern  throughout  the  year. 

Green  Weenie 

The  first  time  I saw  somebody  use  the 
Green  Weenie  on  a Commonwealth 


stream  was  on  Loyalhanna  Creek  in 
Ligonier.  The  late  Russ  Mowry,  a fa- 
mous fly  tier  and  terrific  person,  fished 
with  Tim  Shaffer  and  Ken  Igo.  I sat  on 
the  stream  bank  that  March  afternoon 
and  watched  the  trio  catch  25  trout, 
while  six  other  anglers  around  them 
caught  nothing.  Since  that  day  in  1988 
I have  made  certain  I always  carry  a 
good  supply  of  size  12  Green  Weenies. 

Mary  Kuss  of  Media  recalls  an  in- 
stance where  the  Green  Weenie  worked 
well  for  her  on  Kettle  Creek  several 
years  ago.  On  10  casts  Mary  caught  a 
half-dozen  trout.  Finally,  one  of  the 
anglers  nearby  came  up  to  Mary  and 
asked  her  what  she  was  using.  Mary 
showed  the  angler  the  Green  Weenie 
and  he  walked  away  talking  to  himself. 


The  Green  Weenie  seems  to  work 
better  on  some  Pennsylvania  trout 
than  on  other  trout.  I have  not  had 
much  success  with  the  pattern  on 
Spring  Creek  in  central  Pennsylvania. 
But  fish  that  same  pattern  on  Big  Fish- 
ing Creek  near  Lamar,  or  Clarks  Creek 
just  north  of  Harrisburg,  and  it  will 
produce. 

The  Green  Weenie  works  especially 
well  on  Clarks  Creek  in  the  regulated 
water  throughout  the  summer.  I can 
remember  casting  the  pattern  one  July 
morning  in  a pool  and  watching  five 
or  six  trout  circle  the  fly  until  one  fi- 
nally hit. 

Bead-Head  Tan  Caddis 

Anyone  can  tie  the  Bead-Head  Tan 
Caddis  in  a minute  or  two,  and  it’s  one 
of  the  most  productive  patterns  I’ve 
ever  used.  Recently,  on  Spruce  Creek, 


Dave  McMullen  handed  me  a size  14 
bead-head  pattern  and  said  that  pattern 
always  worked  well  on  this  limestone 
stream.  The  pattern-you  guessed  it- 
was  a Bead-Head  Tan  Caddis.  That 
same  caddis  pattern,  tied  in  sizes  12  to 
16,  has  proved  to  be  a top  producer  on 
just  about  every  Pennsylvania  trout 
stream-and  for  that  matter,  every  trout 
stream  in  the  United  States  that  I’ve 
fished. 

I use  a commercially  available  tan 
dubbing  to  tie  the  pattern.  This  dub- 
bing contains  some  bright  synthetics 
that  make  the  pattern  sparkle.  The 
Bead-Head  Tan  Caddis  is  especially  ef- 
fective when  you  find  a hatch  of  tan 
caddises  emerging. 


As  with  all  the  bead-head  patterns,  I 
always  add  about  10  wraps  of  .010  lead 
to  the  body  of  the  pattern.  If  you  have 
the  larger  hole  of  the  bead  facing  the 
rear  of  the  hook,  you  can  push  the  lead 
wire  forward  and  under  the  bead. 

Dark-Olive  Bead  Head 

Probably  my  favorite  bead-head  pat- 
tern right  now  is  the  Dark-Olive  Bead- 
Head  Caddis.  It’s  an  important  pattern 
because  it  copies  so  many  caddis  larvae. 

Several  years  ago  Bob  Budd  of 
Altoona  and  I fished  a section  of  the 
Little  Juniata  River.  We  had  experi- 
enced an  unproductive  day  and  were 
about  to  quit.  On  one  cast  with  a 
Pheasant  Tail,  I got  hung  up  on  a tangle 
of  roots.  When  I retrieved  my  fly  with 
the  roots  attached,  I noticed  about  a 
dozen  or  more  dark-olive  caddis  larvae 
attached  to  the  roots.  That  evening  I 
went  back  to  my  fly  tying  bench  and 
tied  my  first  Dark-Olive  Bead-Head 
Caddis.  The  first  time  Bob  Budd  and  I 
used  that  pattern  a few  days  later,  we 
caught  literally  dozens  of  trout. 

No  pattern  is  ever  really  new.  I once 
watched  Don  Bastian  catch  several 
trout  the  same  year  I first  tied  the  Olive 
Bead-Head  Caddis.  I asked  what  he 
caught  them  on  and  he  showed  me  the 
same  olive-colored  fly. 

Several  weeks  later  I fished  that  same 
caddis  wet  fly  on  Spring  Creek.  With  a 
good  green  caddis  hatch  throughout 
the  summer,  Spring  Creek’s  trout  see 
plenty  of  green  caddis  larvae  naturals. 
The  pattern  worked  well  on  all  lime- 
stone streams.  One  of  the  best  non- 
hatch days  I ever  had  with  the  olive 
bead  occurred  on  southcentral 
Pennsylvania’s  Yellow  Breeches  Creek. 

I tie  the  pattern  in  two  shades  of  ol- 
ive. On  some  I dub  dark  olive-green 
angora  and  rib  the  pattern  with  a fine 
gold  wire.  On  others  I use  a dark  olive- 
green  commercially  available  dubbing. 

I tie  the  patterns  in  sizes  12  to  16.  Use 
the  scud-type  hooks  for  all  your  bead- 
head  patterns. 

Bead-Head  Woolly  Bugger 

It  had  rained  for  12  straight  days  in 
early  May  this  year.  Even  after  five  days 
of  bright  sunny  weather,  just  about  ev- 
ery stream  in  the  area  still  ran  high  and 
a bit  off  color.  What  pattern  would 
work  in  these  adverse  conditions?  Of 
course,  the  Bead-Head  Woolly  Bugger. 
I’m  convinced  that  one  reason  this  pat- 
tern catches  trout  on  Pennsylvania 
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streams  is  because  it  looks  like  the  very 
common  fish  fly  larva.  Even  in  that 
high  spring  water,  I caught  several  trout 
on  the  Woolly  Bugger. 

But  the  Bead-Head  Woolly  Bugger 
catches  trout  even  when  streams  are 
near  normal  flow.  I just  had  a few  min- 
utes to  fly  fish  before  I went  to  a meet- 
ing. I stopped  for  a few  minutes  on 
Bowman  Creek  a few  miles  from 
Tunkhannock.  I opened  the  trunk  of 
my  car,  assembled  my  rod,  reached  for  a 
box  of  my  favorite  patterns-and  they 
weren’t  there.  It  all  came  back  to  me-I 
had  tied  some  new  patterns  and  I had 
left  all  of  my  fly  tying  boxes  at  home.  I 
anxiously  fumbled  through  my  vest  and 
found  one  plastic  box  that  contained  a 
few  Bead-Head  Woolly  Buggers.  I had 
only  a few  minutes  to  fish-why  not  try 
the  Bugger? 

Stream  flow  in  earlyjune  on  Bow- 
man Creek  ran  a few  inches  higher 
than  normal,  but  the  water  was  clear.  I 
cast  that  heavy  pattern  across  stream  at 
the  head  of  a deep  pool,  made  a few 
mends  in  the  line,  and  let  it  drift  down- 
stream. On  the  third  cast,  a heavy 
brown  trout  hit  the  pattern,  viciously 
shaking  the  fly  rod.  By  the  time  I quit 
that  evening  I had  landed  three  trout 
on  that  big  pattern. 

I tied  the  Bugger  with  10  to  20  wraps 
of  lead  on  the  body  to  make  it  sink  rap- 
idly. If  you  plan  to  use  the  Woolly  Bug- 
ger behind  a dry  fly,  you  might  not 
want  to  add  the  weight.  I prefer  using 
the  Bead-Head  Woolly  Bugger  without 
the  dry  fly  attached.  A heavy  pattern 
tends  to  sink  the  dry  fly. 

Maybe  you’re  like  me  and  you  prefer 
watching  that  dry  fly  float  high  on  the 
surface.  Maybe  you  dislike  using  pat- 
terns that  you  can’t  see  trout  strike. 
Then  do  what  I do  and  attach  one  of  my 
favorite  wet  fly  patterns  to  the  bend  of 
the  hook  of  a size  12  Patriot  dry  fly. 
You’ll  notice  almost  an  immediate  in- 
crease in  your  catch. 

I’m  certain  you  have  your  favorite 
patterns-but  give  these  a try.  Each  one 
has  been  proven  in  the  test  of  time. 

Each  one  has  saved  me  from  those  frus- 
trating days.  I won’t  fly  fish  any  Penn- 
sylvania trout  stream  without  a good 
supply  of  Bead-Head  Woolly  Buggers, 
Bead-Head  Dark-Olive  Caddises,  Bead- 
Head  Tan  Caddises,  Green  Weenies,  and 
Bead-Head  Pheasant  Tails.  If  these  pat- 
terns won’t  work  for  me  on  Common- 
wealth streams,  it’s  time  to  quit.  0 
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HONORABLE  MENTION 

The  Quiet  Place  by  Lou  Fix 

On  beautiful  French  Creek  I was  up  early  just  as  the  sun  rose 
above  the  trees  and  started  to  burn  the  mist  away.  Soon  I was 
on  my  way  to  a favorite  spot  of  mine-Sugar  Lake,  “The  Quiet 
Place.” 

For  a while,  I had  enough  tough  musky  fishing,  trolling  for 
hours  on  Conneaut  Lake,  working  hard  to  get  a great  monster 
to  strike  without  any  luck.  I made  up  my  mind  to  do  a little 
“lazy  fishing”  on  my  own  and  just  enjoy  “The  Quiet  Place.” 

Getting  up  early,  I was  a bit  tired,  having  not  slept  well  be- 
cause I was  thinking  all  night  of  “The  Quiet  Place”  and  what 
it  had  to  offer  me. 

I moved  the  old  wooden  rowboat  from  the  weather-beaten 
dock  through  the  thick  lily  pads.  The  beautiful  sun  shone 
brightly,  making  the  water  sparkle  like  a thousand  dancing 
diamonds.  In  the  distance,  the  call  of  a flicker  could  be 
heard,  welcoming  me  to  “The  Quiet  Place.”  Oh,  how  I love 
those  flickers! 

The  still  lake  rippled  only  slightly  at  the  far  end  by  a lazy 
current  as  it  entered  the  channel.  As  I rowed  the  old  wooden 
boat  slowly  along  the  lily  pads,  the  oars  creaked  loudly  in  the 
oarlocks,  making  the  sweetest  sound  you’d  ever  want  to  hear. 
What  a treat,  to  be  away  from  the  crowded  big  city,  with  all  its 
noise,  pollution  and  traffic  jams.  What  a different,  beautiful 
world  this  is-”The  Quiet  Place.” 

Rowing  in  my  lazy  manner,  I realized  I needed  this  lake.  It’s 
a generous  place,  a lovely  place,  a quiet  place,  providing  a re- 
treat for  a weary  body  that  needs  rest,  the  kind  of  rest  only 
this  place  can  give.  So  I sat  in  the  old  wooden  leaky  boat 
among  the  lily  pads  casting  a bass  plug,  changing  to  a 
spinnerbait  at  times,  not  caring  if  anything  challenged  my 
offerings  since  I really  didn’t  want  to  be  disturbed.  It  was  just 
too  beautiful  and  peaceful. 

As  the  old  boat  slowly  drifted  in  a light  breeze,  I watched  a 
dozen  Canada  geese  glide  to  the  far  shore,  plus  a few  wood 
ducks  heading  for  the  marsh-one  of  the  many  treats  Mother 
Nature  and  “The  Quiet  Place”  give  to  me. 

In  the  distance  at  the  old  wooden  dock,  I could  see  Fred,  my 
fishing  buddy.  He  waved,  getting  ready  to  push  off  in  his 
beautiful  green  canoe  to  meet  me.  He  handled  that  canoe 
expertly.  He’s  a great  bass  fisherman,  and  the  homemade 
lures  he  makes  are  unique.  No  bass  can  resist  them. 

It  was  so  good  to  see  Fred.  We  fished  together  for  hours, 
our  crafts  side  by  side.  He  landed  a few  beautiful  bass,  with 
all  the  skill  of  a guide.  I caught  nothing-it  made  no  differ- 
ence to  me.  We  were  in  no  hurry,  and  the  lake  was  all  ours. 

Slowly  the  clouds  changed  and  the  sun  disappeared.  A 
light,  warm  rain  began  to  fall.  It  danced  on  the  mirror-like 
surface  of  the  lake.  It  was  good  to  see  and  hear.  As  the  rain 
fell  on  our  backs,  somehow  we  didn’t  mind  at  all  because  we 
had  a feeling  of  peace  and  contentment. 


As  fast  as  the  rain  came,  it  stopped.  The  skies  cleared,  giv- 
ing us  a beautiful  evening. 

It  seems  at  no  time  will  “The  Quiet  Place”  disappoint  you. 
This  must  have  been  a favorite  place  for  the  Indians  of  long 
ago.  How  they  must  have  loved  it. 

We  finally  docked  our  boats,  unloaded  our  fishing  gear, 
and  called  it  a day,  making  plans  to  be  back  soon.  One  thing 
is  for  sure-two  fishing  buddies  agree  that  we  all  need  the 
beautiful  “Quite  Place.” 

FRENCH  CREEK  by  Lou  Fix 

The  shores  of  French  Creek  cast  a magic  spell, 

I can ’t  explain-it’s  hard  to  tell. 

You  can  see,  you  can  feel,  even  smell  what  I mean, 

As  you  float  slowly  by  its  shores  of  green. 

Its  trees  give  shade,  their  branches  give  rest, 

To  our  fine-feathered  friends  as  they  build  their  nests. 

Just  to  be  on  the  creek  at  the  break  of  day, 

Is  a special  thrill-come  what  may. 

The  red  morning  sun  slowly  rises, 

Promising  a day  of  many  surprises. 

Everything’s  quiet,  everything’s  still, 

A beautiful  something  that  gives  a certain  thrill. 

A flicker  bores  a hole  in  a old  dead  tree, 

A real  joy  for  us  to  see. 

A band  of  crows  begins  to  flock, 

In  anger  they  chase  a red-tailed  hawk. 

Under  a sunken  log  an  old  bass  waits, 
for  Mr.  Fisherman  to  cast  his  baits. 

Campers  glide  by  in  their  beautiful  canoes, 

Loaded  with  knapsacks  and  old  bunting  shoes, 

Leaving  a world  of  worry  behind, 

For  old  French  Creek  gives  you  peace  of  mind. 

The  evening  comes,  quiet  and  still. 

A deer  wanders  down  from  a nearby  hill. 

The  lightning  bugs  signal  in  the  farmer’s  field. 

The  cool  evening  breezes  bring  a few  chills. 

So  we  head  inside  to  our  kerosene  stoves, 

So  cozy  and  nice  as  ive  warm  our  toes. 

Now  to  our  sleeping  bags  for  a long  night’s  rest, 

For  today  beautiful  French  Creek  has  given  its  best. 
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Alternative 
Boat  Ownership 


by  Alex  Zidock , Jr. 


Retired  Philadelphia  businessman 

Andy  Ashmore,  now  of  Key  West,  never 
owned  a boat  when  he  lived  in  the  Key- 
stone State.  But  when  he  moved  to 
Florida,  one  of  his  first  major  purchases 
was  a small  fishing  boat.  Like  many 
new  boat  owners,  he  and  his  wife, 

Millie,  used  their  boat  several  times  a 
week.  And,  like  many  other  boat  own- 
ers, obligations  and  activities  soon  com- 
peted for  the  same  time  that  they 
planned  to  spend  on  their  boat.  Once 
they  realized  that  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing the  boat  far  outweighed  the  amount 
of  time  for  using  the  boat,  they  sold  it. 

Missing  the  enjoyment  of  a boat, 
Ashmore  teamed  up  with  four  of  his 
condo  buddies,  who  each  had  similar 
buy/sell  boating  experiences.  Together 
they  went  to  the  Miami  International 
Boat  Show  and  collectively  purchased  a 
new  larger  boat. 

“I  don’t  own  an  entire  boat  any- 
more,” Ashmore  said.  “I  own  just  a 
piece  of  a boat.  It  costs  me  one-fifth  of 
what  I paid  when  I owned  my  own  boat, 
and  I get  to  use  it  just  as  much. 

“One  guy  handles  the  paperwork,  but 
we  each  own  a one-fifth  share.  This  way 
we  each  kept  our  initial  investment  tow. 
We  divide  the  marina  costs,  the  gene 
upkeep,  repairs,  and  fuel,  and  we  eve. 


share  the  cost  of  our  bait  for  fishing,” 
he  said.  “The  big  plus  here  is  that  there 
is  very  little  hassle,  and  boating  has  be- 
come more  economical.  More  impor- 
tantly, it’s  fun  again.  I’m  surprised 
other  people  don’t  look  to  more  cre- 
ative ideas  when  it  comes  to  boat  own- 
ership,” he  said. 

Even  though  there  are  some  compa- 
nies that  promote  fractional  boat  own- 
ership, they  are  usually  found  in 
coastal  states  where  larger,  more  ex- 
pensive boats  are  found.  Their  idea  is 
to  make  boating  as  hassle-free  as  pos- 
sible, and  their  options  allow  a cus- 
tomer to  participate  in  boating 
without  spending  big  bucks.  Sea 
Share,  of  Aventura,  Florida,  actually 
sells  shares  in  a boat  and  operates  a 
program  that  allows  a “partial  owner” 
use  of  a boat  for  a set  amount  of  days 
each  year.  The  “owner”  can  keep  his 
share,  sell  it  to  anyone  he  chooses,  or 
sell  it  back  to  Sea  Share.  The  “owners” 
of  that  particular  boat  divide  marina 
and  maintenance  expenses. 

A Connecticut  company,  Gemini 
Yacht  Management,  has  a modified 
fractional  boat  ownership  program  in 
which  customers  purchase  a share  in  a 
boat,  and  pay  a monthly  service  fee  and 
a per-hour  operating  fee.  Gemini  pro- 


vides everything  else,  including  the  fuel. 
The  customer  in  this  case  doesn’t  get  an 
equity  interest  in  the  boat-just  trouble- 
free,  pay-as-you-go  boating. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  automotive 
and  aircraft  industries,  both  Correct 
Craft  and  Master  Craft,  which  have  par- 
ticipating dealerships  in  Pennsylvania, 
recently  announced  leasing  programs 
that  are  similar,  but  different.  And  the 
interest  in  leasing  doesn’t  stop  with 
these  two  boat  manufacturers. 

U.S.  Marine  is  also  working  on  a leas- 
ing program.  Even  though  they  are  still 
in  the  primary  stages  of  putting  the 
program  together,  Jerry  Stansfield,  di- 
rector of  marketing  communications, 
said  that  as  it  stands  now,  all  of  their 
boat  lines  would  be  involved. 

“We  have  to  give  boating  to  the  people 
the  way  they  want  it,”  said  Duane  Kuck, 
president  of  Regal  Marine.  “There  are  a 
lot  of  different  ways  to  sell  boats,  and 
some  of  those  ways  are  leasing  and  frac- 
tional ownership.  The  lifestyles  of  the 
1990s  have  created  different  demands  on 
people,  so  what  we  have  to  do  centers 
around  what  the  customer  wants,  and 
then  giving  it  to  them.” 

Kuck  said  Regal  will  do  whatever  it 
can  in  concert  with  their  dealers  to  sell 
boats.  And  about  leasing,  he  said,  “The 
dealer  is  the  whole  equation,  and  it  de- 
pends on  what  he  wants.” 
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“Leasing  is  not  for  everyone,”  said 
Larry  Meddock,  marketing  vice  presi- 
dent of  Correct  Craft.  “While  there 
are  many  good  reasons  to  lease,  the 
consumer  needs  to  understand  that 
our  program  is  not  a no-down,  low- 
down,  low  monthly  payment  pro- 
gram,” he  said. 

Correct  Craft  began  looking  at  leas- 
ing nearly  five  years  ago.  An  initial  at- 
tempt was  thwarted  when  original 
money  dried  up.  Then  in  mid-1997  a 
deal  was  struck  with  Transamerica, 
which  had  been  financing  Correct  Craft 
dealers  for  the  last  15  years.  “And  by 
the  beginning  of  1998,  we  announced 
the  program  to  the  general  public,” 
Meddock  said. 

The  Correct  Craft  leasing  program, 
for  the  most  part,  follows  simple  auto- 
mobile leasing  principles.  If  a customer 
prefers  to  lease  a boat,  he  or  she  selects 
the  boat  and  options  and  agrees  to  the 
final  price.  The  dealer  sells  the  boat  to 
the  leasing  company,  and  the  leasing 
company  leases  the  boat  to  the  cus- 
tomer. The  dealer  gets  a check  from  the 
leasing  company,  which  includes  the 
sales  person’s  commission,  just  as  it 
would  happen  with  conventional  fi- 
nancing. The  customer’s  monthly  pay- 
ments are  based  on  the  total  price  of  the 
boat  less  the  cost  of  the  initial  down 
payment.  A very  credit-worthy 
individual  may  not  be  re- 
quired to  put  any  money 
down.  Others  may  reduce 
their  monthly  payment 
with  an  initial  down  pay- 
ment. The  customer  may 
lease  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years.  At  the  end  of  the 
period,  the  customer  has 
four  choices:  Trade  it,  buy  it, 
sell  it,  or  upgrade  it.  The  customer 
may  even  choose  to  lease  the  same  boat. 
Or,  if  the  customer  determines  that 
boating  does  not  fit  his  or  her  lifestyle, 
at  the  end  of  the  lease  the  customer  may 
just  walk  away. 

By  the  same  token,  the  Correct  Craft 
dealer  has  choices.  He  may  take  the 
boat  back  and  put  it  in  his  used  boat  lot 
where  he  can  re-lease  the  boat  to  a new 
customer.  He  could  sell  the  boat  out- 
right, or  if  the  boat  is  too  beat  up,  he 
can  ship  the  boat  back  to  Correct  Craft 
and  leave  it  up  to  the  manufacturer  to 
dispose  of  it. 

There  are  differences  between  leasing 
a car  and  a boat,  Meddock  said.  “In 
automobile  leasing  cases,  usually  the 


lease  payment  is  the  same  as,  or  less 
than,  conventional  financing.  That’s 
not  true  with  what  we’re  doing,”  he 
said.  “The  comparisons  that  are  made 
in  automotive  leasing  are  always  made 
at  the  low  end  of  the  scale,  not  the  high 
end.  My  product  is  not  low-end  scale- 
my  product  is  high-end  scale.  Correct 
Craft  is  the  most  expensive  boat  by  far 
in  our  niche  market,  so  our  boats  are 
listed  from  the  mid-30s  to  high  30s  in 
all  of  our  products.  You’re  going  to 
find  that  our  average  lease  payment  is 
going  to  be  around  $600  a month.  An 
expensive  car  leases  for  about  $700  a 
month,”  he  said. 

And  unlike  automobile  leasing  with 
its  mileage  restrictions,  Correct  Craft 
does  not  put  an  hour  restriction  on  any 
of  its  leased  boats.  But,  of  course,  when 
you  return  the  boat  after  the  lease  pe- 
riod is  up,  it  may  hurt  you  on  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  product  because  it  may 
have  been  used  too  much.  The  residual 
value  of  the  boat  will  be  guaranteed  on 
the  front  end  of  the  deal.  Just  like  in 
auto  leasing,  when  the  boat  is  returned, 
it  undergoes  a review  by  the  dealer  and 
the  customer.  There  is  an  excess-wear- 
and-tear  clause.  The  lessee  is  respon- 
sible to  the  lender,  not  to  the  dealer,  for 
gelcoat,  vinyl,  and  mechanical  repairs. 


There  is  also  a financing  difference 
between  leasing  a boat  and  a car.  Auto- 
mobile companies  are  huge  and  have 
unlimited  money  to  spend  to  help 
people  get  into  one  of  their  cars.  So 
automobile  companies  use  their  own 
leasing  companies  to  lease  cars.  Most 
boat  manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  look  to  outside  leasing  companies 
for  money  and  that  usually  reflects 
higher  interest  rates. 

John  Dorton,  marketing  vice  presi- 
dent for  Mastercraft,  said  he  thinks  ev- 
ery marine  marketing  executive  has 
considered  leasing.  “We’ve  challenged 
the  leasing  companies  to  come  up  with 
good  consumer  leasing  packages. 


Mastercraft  actually  started  a commer- 
cial leasing  package  several  months  ago 
and  turned  that  into  a frequent-buyer 
program,”  he  said. 

Dorton  said  that  this  new  leasing 
program  will  make  it  easier  for  custom- 
ers to  get  out  of  one  boat  and  into  an- 
other one  twice  as  fast  as  they  would 
with  traditional  financing.  He  said, 
“Our  boats  hold  their  value  so  well  that 
the  dealer  will  come  out  of  the  lease 
with  a clean  product  that  they  can  sell. 
One  of  the  problems  our  dealers  face  is 
that  they  can’t  find  enough  used 
Mastercraft  boats  to  satisfy  their 
needs.” 

But,  unlike  the  Correct  Craft  lease, 
Mastercraft  puts  a restriction  on  hours. 
Once  the  boat  goes  over  those  hours,  it 
is  subject  to  a surcharge. 

“The  leasing  package  we  have  will  be 
for  two,  three,  and  four  years,  “ he  said. 

Most  of  the  leasing  programs  avail- 
able now  are  still  too  new,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  around  the  country,  to  tell  just 
how  popular  the  programs  will  be 
among  consumers.  But  as  Larry 
Meddock  pointed  out,  40  percent  of  all 
automobiles  on  the  road  today  are 
leased.  But,  like  Meddock, 

Mastercraft’s  Dorton  agrees  that  leas- 
ing is  not  for  everyone. 

“I  don’t  look  for  any  leasing  pro- 
gram to  make  a huge  impact  on 
the  industry,”  he  said.  “It’s  just 
another  option  that  will  be 
available  to  some  buyers  on 
some  boat  brands.” 

Aside  from  the  fact  that 
leasing  a boat  may  fit  into 
your  financial  plan,  leasing 
options  also  provide  a 
healthy  marketing  advantage 
to  dealers.  When  a person  buys 

a boat  outright,  he  may  never  return 
to  the  dealership  again.  However,  with 
leasing,  it’s  built  into  the  system  that 
every  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years  the 
customer  is  going  to  be  back  in  front  of 
the  dealer  with  a decision  he  or  she  has 
to  make  about  the  leased  boat.  He  can 
give  it  back  and  walk  away,  he  can  re- 
lease it,  or  he  can  lease  another  boat. 

But  no  matter  what  a customer  chooses, 
he  has  to  talk  to  a salesperson. 

Even  though  boat  leasing  is  a rela- 
tively new  concept,  there  are  some 
Pennsylvania  boat  dealers  offering  that 
method  of  financing,  and  it  might  be 
an  option  to  explore  if  you  are  in  the 
market  for  a new  boat  this  year. 
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The  choices  of  fishing  craft  have 

grown  greatly  in  the  last  few  years.  Par- 
alleling this  growth  has  been  the  variety 
of  after-market  products,  which  allow 
the  sportsman  the  opportunity  to  turn 
a thinly  appointed  boat  into  a custom- 
ized machine.  Make  no  mistake-re- 
modeling the  inside  of  your  boat  can  be 
an  aggressive  venture.  But  when  you 
are  finished,  the  results  can  rival  a fac- 
tory-built craft,  and  save  you  substan- 
tial dollars. 

This  past  spring  I undertook  such  a 
venture.  I purchased  a used  1992  16- 
footer  equipped  with  a 40hp  tiller-con- 
trolled  outboard.  The  boat  came  with  a 
sturdy  trailer.  This  rig  met  my  most 
basic  demands.  Most  of  my  fishing 
takes  place  on  the  Allegheny  River,  near 
my  Armstrong  County  home.  I knew 
the  40hp  outboard  would  be  plenty 
quick  enough  to  get  me  from  spot  to 
spot,  and  that  the  tiller  motor  would 
give  me  the  versatility  needed,  whether 
fishing  the  river  for  walleyes,  muskies, 
or  smallmouths.  However,  the  boat 
lacked  the  amenities  I’ve  come  to  think 
of  as  necessities  in  a true  fishing  boat. 
The  model  I bought  had  a floored  deck, 
but  only  two  small  compartments.  The 
seats  were  of  the  bench  variety.  The 
hull  was  spacious,  and  in  my  mind  I 
could  see  where  it  could  be  modified  to 
meet  my  needs. 

My  first  step  was  to  consider  what  I 
wanted  the  boat  to  accomplish,  and 
what  changes  I would  need  to  make.  I 
needed  much  more  compartment  space 
to  hold  gear  and  extra  clothing.  An  el- 
evated casting  deck  would  need  to  be 
built  into  the  bow.  Swivel  seats  would 
have  to  be  added,  as  would  a livewell  to 
hold  fish.  An  electrical  switch  panel 
would  have  to  be  installed  to  operate 
the  livewell,  running  lights,  and  bilge 
pump.  Because  this  boat  had  no  troll- 
ing motor,  I would  have  to  add  that,  as 
well  as  a battery  to  run  it.  The  boat  had 
plenty  of  flat  surface  near  the  stern,  so 
mounting  electronics  would  be  no 
problem. 


A homebuilt  framework  will  support  the 
front  casting  deck.  The  frame  consists  of 
square  aluminum  tubing  and  angle  stock. 
It’s  welded  together,  but  you  could  also 
bolt  the  frame  together. 


One  of  my  main  objectives  in  outfit- 
ting the  boat  was  to  make  it  as  mainte- 
nance-free as  possible.  For  that  reason  I 
chose  to  cover  any  decking  with  marine 
vinyl  instead  of  carpeting.  In  boats  I’ve 
owned  before,  I’ve  learned  that  carpet- 
ing looks  great  when  it’s  clean,  but  it’s  a 
chore  to  keep  it  that  way.  The  original 
flooring  was  covered  with  vinyl,  so  that 
helped  things  blend. 

After  having  formulated  a plan,  my 
next  move  was  to  order  all  the  material 
and  equipment.  That  way  the  construc- 
tion could  proceed  with  as  few  holdups 
as  possible.  From  the  deck  up,  here’s 
how  I made  my  changes,  ones  that  you 
can  make,  too. 


Deck,  compartments 

The  front  two  bench  seats  extended 
the  full  width  of  the  boat,  a perfect 
foundation  for  a raised  front  casting 
deck.  But  the  spans  between  the  seats 
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would  need  to  be  reinforced  with  some 
kind  of  framework  to  support  the  deck. 
To  accomplish  this,  I used  square  alu- 
minum tubing  and  aluminum  angle 
stock  to  create  a solid  frame  that  bolts 
between  the  two  benches.  The  top  of 
the  frame  is  level  with  the  top  of  the 
benches,  providing  plenty  of  points  of 
attachment  for  the  deck. 

I work  as  a welder,  so  I have  access  to 
aluminum  welding  equipment.  It  was 
possible  for  me  to  weld  the  frame  to- 
gether, but  such  framing  could  also  be 
bolted  together.  Keep  in  mind  when 
laying  out  framing  to  allow  room  for 
any  hatches  or  compartment  doors  you 
might  add  later. 

I used  3/4-inch  treated  plywood  to 
fashion  the  front  casting  deck,  which 
sits  on  top  of  the  two  bench  seats  and 
the  previously  described  framing.  I 
figured  out  the  arrowhead  shape  of  the 
deck  by  measuring  the  width  of  the 
boat  at  various  spots,  all  at  the  same 
level  where  the  deck  would  sit.  I then 
transferred  these  dimensions  onto  the 
sheet  of  plywood.  Using  a long,  thin, 
flexible  dowel  rod,  I connected  the 
dots  along  each  edge  of  the  deck,  and 
scribed  a mark  with  a pencil.  Then  I 
made  the  cuts  with  a saber  saw.  I’m 
sure  there’s  a more  accurate,  math- 
ematical way  to  do  this,  but  this 
method  seemed  to  work  fine. 

The  marine  vinyl  I used  matches  the 
vinyl  of  the  original  floor.  I bought  the 
vinyl,  the  adhesive,  and  the  trowel  used 
to  apply  the  adhesive  from  the  same 
source,  to  ensure  that  they  would  work 
well  together.  I stretched  the  vinyl  over 
the  deck  piece,  and  allowed  about  two 
extra  inches  all  the  way  around  to  tuck 
underneath  the  deck. 

When  using  the  adhesive,  be  sure  to 
apply  it  at  the  prescribed  rate.  This 
stuff  sets  up  fast,  so  be  ready  to  lay  on 
the  vinyl  piece.  After  flattening  any  air 
pockets  in  the  vinyl,  work  the  excess  up 
underneath  the  deck  piece. 

Before  bolting  the  deck  to  the  boat, 
draw  a sketch  of  where  the  frame  mem- 
bers are  located.  You  need  this  infor- 
mation to  locate  the  fastening  holes  in 
the  deck,  so  that  it  can  be  bolted  solidly 
to  the  frame  as  well  as  the  existing 
bench  seats.  When  you  complete  the 
sketch,  place  the  deck  into  the  boat. 
Using  the  sketch,  drill  plenty  of  equally 
spaced  holes  (making  sure  to  use  the 
correct  size  drill  for  the  screw  size) 
through  the  deck  and  into  the  bench 
seats  and  framework.  Use  stainless  steel 


sheet  metal  screws  to  fasten 
the  deck  down.  I used  size 
12  x 1 '/2-inch  screws 
for  this  purpose. 

Laying  down  a deck  this  way  leaves  a 
lot  of  dead  space  underneath,  a perfect 
storage  compartment.  Using  a pre- 
formed hatch  system,  it  was  a simple 
matter  to  saw  out  a piece  of  the  deck 
and  install  the  hatch,  giving  me  access 
to  what  is  now  a large  storage  area. 

About  amidships  on  my  boat  is  a 
split-bench  seat.  These  seats  are  hollow, 
and  form  the  two  storage  cells  of  the 
original  boat.  At  the  stern  in  each  cor- 
ner are  aluminum  “tanks”  that  hold 
flotation.  On  each  side  of  the  boat,  us- 
ing square  aluminum  tubing,  I framed 
in  the  area  between  the  benches  and  the 
tanks.  I boxed  in  these  areas  with  vinyl- 
covered  plywood,  the  same  as  I used  on 
the  front  deck.  Then  I mounted  the 
hatches  for  access.  The  starboard  box 
serves  as  additional  storage.  The  port 
one  holds  the  livewell. 


sizes  of  the  various  tanks  the  catalogs 
offer,  I was  able  to  pick  the  one  that  fit 
into  my  compartment  nicely.  Compa- 
nies offer  livewell  pump  kits  that  come 
prepackaged  with  pump,  spray  head, 
hose  and  some  fittings.  This  is  the  way 
I went,  though  I purchased  additional 
fittings  to  meet  my  needs. 

In  plumbing  a livewell,  you  need  a 
hole  saw  kit  and  silicone  sealant.  You 
also  need  to  be  prepared  to  drill  holes 
in  your  boat-some  large  ones.  You  may 
also  need  to  purchase  some  90-degree 
fittings  to  work  all  the  plumbing  in 
neatly.  Follow  the  manufacturer’s  di- 
rections for  the  specifics  on  livewell 
plumbing. 

I think  any  boat,  except  a cartopper, 
should  have  a bilge  pump.  It  was  a 
simple  matter  to  drill  through  the  tran- 
som at  its  lowest  point  and  install  the 
bilge  pump.  I ran  the  outlet  line  up 
through  the  splashwell  and  out  the  side 
of  the  boat  a couple  of  inches  below  the 
gunwale.  All  holes  were  sealed  with 
silicone. 


Livewell;  bilge  pump 
To  construct  a livewell  that  mimics  a 
factory  job,  you  need  a tank,  pump, 
spray  head,  hose,  and  some  fittings. 
The  tank  I used  came  ready  made  from 
a marine  supplier.  By  comparing  the 


The  top  photo  below  shows  the  aluminum 
framework  that  supports  the  starboard 
storage  compartment.  The  bottom  photo 
shows  the  framework  that  supports  the 
livewell  compartment.  These  compartments 
are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
boat.  You  can  buy  livewell 
tanks  from  marine  supply 
catalogs,  which  also  sell 
livewell  pump  kits  with 
fittings.  Follow  the 
manufacturer’s  directions 
on  installing  the  livewell 
plumbing. 
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Transforms 

* That  Plain-Jane  Boat 


Above,  the  compartment  with  the 
livewell  tank  in  position.  At  right, 
the  finished  livewell  compartment. 


Seating 

A proper  seating  system  consists  of 
the  seat,  a pedestal,  and  a base.  Boat- 
ing outfitters  and  catalog  companies 
offer  a wide  array  of  easy-to-install 
seating  systems. 

In  keeping  with  my  low-maintenance 
priority,  I purchased  three  economical, 
plastic  folding  seats  for  my  boat.  These 
seats  are  easier  to  clean  than  more  posh 
seats,  and  they  are  quite  comfortable. 

I opted  for  a no-frills,  7-inch  x 7-inch 
plated  seating  base  that  accepts  a 
3/<t-inch  pedestal  pin.  Because  my  front 
deck  is  spacious,  I mounted  two  seat 
bases  on  it,  creating  extra  seating.  On 
the  main  deck  floor  I mounted  a third 
base,  just  a bit  to  the  port  side  of  center. 
This  gives  the  operator  a better  field  of 
view.  The  operator’s  seat  base  is 
mounted  directly  on  the  starboard  flo- 
tation tank. 

In  mounting  the  seat  bases,  locate  as 
many  mounting  holes  as  possible  above 
aluminum,  not  just  wood  decking.  Be 
sure  you  have  clearance  for  the  sleeve  in 
the  center  of  the  base,  because  it  hangs 


Electrical 

It’s  been  my  experience  that  a boat’s 
electrical  system  can  be  a headache.  For 
that  reason  I kept  mine  as  simple  and 
watertight  as  possible.  I purchased  a 
four-switch  marine  panel  with  booted 
switches.  These  switches  run  the 
livewell,  running  lights,  bilge  pump, 
and  sonar.  I fashioned  an  electrical  box 
out  of  aluminum  sheet  metal,  sealed  at 
all  openings  with  silicone.  A rubber 
gasket  seals  the  area  between  the  switch 
plate  and  the  face  of  the  electrical  box. 
All  of  the  switches  are  fused.  For  exact 
electrical  hookup  directions,  consult 
those  sent  with  the  appliances  and 
switches  you  buy. 

My  stern  cranking  battery  is  lashed 
down  in  the  bilge  area  to  keep  it  from 
sliding  around.  It  powers  the  outboard 
and  the  electrical  box.  The  trolling  mo- 
tor battery  is  located  in  the 

port  split-bench 
seat.  This  keeps  its 
front  a bit.  Size  6 
wire  connects  it  to  the  43- 
pound-thrust  transom  trolling  motor. 
Both  the  trolling  motor  and  electrical 
leads  have  been  outfitted  with  heavy 
duty  trolling  motor  plugs. 

Sonar  is  a matter  of  choice.  I still  like 
my  flasher  units,  so  a 60-foot-scale 
flasher  sits  across  from  the  operator’s 
seat.  Next  to  it  is  a high-resolution  liq- 
uid crystal  unit,  complete  with  GPS. 

For  now,  I’m  finished  modifying  my 
boat.  If  I want  to  modify  the  boat  more, 
I might  add  a bow  trolling  motor  and 
sonar  up  front.  I’ll  also  mount  a 9.9hp 
motor  to  fish  more  of  our  lakes.  Q 


At  left,  an  installed  compartment  hatch  in 
the  front  casting  deck.  Using  a pre-formed 
hatch  system  from  marine  supply  catalogs 
makes  installing  a hatch  easy.  This  lets 
you  get  at  and  use  the  large  area 
under  the  front 
casting  deck. 


well  below  the  base.  You  need  a hole 
saw  to  cut  out  the  wood  and  aluminum 
for  mounting  the  base.  Other  base  de- 
signs don’t  require  as  much  clearance, 
and  should  be  considered  if  clearance  is 
a problem.  I used  size  14x1  l/2-inch 
stainless  steel  sheet  metal  fasteners  on 
my  bases. 


This  photo  shows  the  boat’s  finished  interior  looking  astern  from  the  casting  deck. 
Remodeling  a boat  this  way  can  be  an  aggressive  venture.  But  when  you  complete  the  job, 
the  results  can  rival  a factory-built  craft,  and  save  you  a lot  of  money. 
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Lake  Eid 


Pennsylvania’s  Great  Lake 

Lake  Erie  is  Pennsylvania’s  most  unique  waterway,  not  only  because  of  its  size, 
but  because  of  the  abundance  ofgamefish.  An  average  of  1.5  million  fish  are 
caught  by  anglers  each  year  in  the  lake,  bay,  and  tributaries. 

Erie’s  latest  claim  to  fame  has  been  its  run  of  steelhead  and  its  walleye 
fishing,  but  Lake  Erie  is  much  more.  It  offers  a wide  variety  of  fishing 
opportunities  for  anglers. 

of  water  during  the  summer,  and  the 
key  to  catching  them  is  using  weighted 
lines  and  heavier  spoons  to  get  your 
lure  deep  enough. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  season 
when  walleyes  are  close  to  shore,  they 
can  be  taken  by  trolling  or  drifting  live 
bait,  spoons  and  spinners.  Walleyes 
average  5 pounds  and  7-pounders  to 
10-pounders  are  not  unusual. 

Smallmouth  and 
largemouth  bass 

Largemouth  bass  are  primarily  con- 
fined to  Presque  Isle  Bay.  They  are 
most  available  in  the  spring  and  again 
in  late  autumn  when  they  congregate 
along  the  shallows  of  the  lagoons  and 
shoreline  where  they  can  be  taken  on 
practically  any  suitable  lure  or  bait. 

Smallmouth  Bas. 


Yellow  Perch 


Yellow  perch  -The  yellow  perch 

is  the  most  sought-after  species  in  the 
lake.  Yellow  perch  can  be  caught  all 
year,  through  the  ice  and  from  piers, 
shoreline,  and  boats.  Fish  near  the  bot- 
tom with  emerald  shiners  rigged  with 
spreaders,  especially  in  July  and  August. 
In  winter,  use  jigs  and  maggots  or  min- 
nows while  fishing  through  the  ice  in 
the  bay.  Yellow  perch  are  Lake  Erie’s 
most  popular  ice-fishing  quarry. 

Walleyes^walleye  catch  rates  in 
Lake  Erie  vary  with  abundance.  The 
highest  rates  coincide  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  occasional  strong  year  class. 
These  year  classes  are  produced  about 
once  every  10  years.  Serious  anglers  can 
expect  catch  rates  of  four  to  six  walleyes 
per  trip  after  fish  from  these  large 
hatches  reach  legal  size.  Strong  walleye 
year  classes  can  sustain  good  fishing  for 
five  or  more  years. 

Trolling  plugs  and  spoons  account 
for  the  majority  of  walleyes  taken  from 
earlyjune  through  October.  Planer 
boards,  flatlines,  downriggers,  and  me- 
tallic and  weighted  lines  are  all  effec- 
tive. Walleyes  suspend  in  20  to  30  feet 


Walleye 


Largemouth  Bass 


Smallmouth  bass  fishing  here  is 
rated  as  some  of  the  best  in  the  state. 
Fish  can  be  found  along  the  rocky  lake 
bottom  shorelines.  Tube  jigs  and 
spoons  seem  to  work  best  in  the  spring. 
Crayfish  and  minnows  are  most  effec- 
tive when  the  bass  seek  deeper  water 
during  the  summer.  Anglers  can  expect 
to  hook  big  smallmouth  bass  at  a rate 
of  one  or  two  per  hour. 


Panfish  With  the  exception  of 
rock  bass,  which  are  numerous 
throughout  Lake  Erie,  Presque  Isle  Bay 
is  the  area  vou  want  to  try  for  panfish. 

Bluegill 


Black 

Crappie 


There’s  good  fishing  for  bluegills  and 
crappies  in  winter,  spring,  and  early 
summer  with  minnows,  and  with  jigs 
tipped  with  grubs  and  worms. 

Steelhead  -The  best  time  to  fish 

for  steelhead  and  lake-run  rainbows  is 
fall  through  spring.  In  fact,  winter 
steelhead  fishing  can  be  so  outstanding 
that  the  average  catch  is  one  steelhead 
per  hour  spent  on  the  stream.  Fishing 
takes  place  in  the  small  tributaries  and 
at  lake’s  edge.  The  most  productive 
baits  are  egg  sacks,  nightcrawlers,  min- 
nows, and  small  jigs  ('/32-ounce),  as  well 
as  small  spinners  (sizes  0 and  1).  An- 
glers favor  black  as  a color  for  spinners 
and  chartreuse  as  a color  for  jig  tails. 
Fly  fishing  can  also  be  productive.  A 
black  Woolly  Bugger  worked  at  mid- 
stream depth  or  deeper  is  one  produc- 
tive method. 

During  the  summer,  steelhead  can  be 
caught  in  the  lake  in  18  to  20  feet  of 
water  by  trolling  spoons,  plugs,  and 
flies  with  flashers.  Steelhead  average 
5 to  6 pounds  with  10-pounders  and 
larger  fish  always  a possibility. 
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Typography 
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MEAN  DEPTH  60' 
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Note:  Contour  interval  20  feet. 
Contours  in  feet  above  International 
Great  Lakes  datum  for  Lake  Erie. 
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MEAN  DEPTH  80' 


140' 


200 

220 


Lake  Erie  Longitudinal  Cross  Section 


STURGEON 

BAY 


Angler’s  log  -Lake  Erie  anglers  who  want  to  participate  in  the  Lake  Erie  Coop- 
erative Angler  Log  program  are  encouraged  to  write  to  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  531,  2000  Lohrer  Road,  Fairview,  PA  16415-0531.  You  will  be 
asked  to  help  gather  data  on  your  fishing  experiences  on  the  lake.  This  will  help  the 
lake  managers  better  understand  the  diverse  fisheries  of  Lake  Erie. 

RESPECT  THE  LANDOWNER 

A fishing  license  does  not  give  you  the 
right  to  trespass  on  private  property. 

Ask  permission  to  fish  before  entering 
someone’s  private  property. 

Don’t  litter.  Clean  up  before  you  leave. 

Dispose  of  fish  entrails  properly. 


PFBC 

INFORMATION 
CENTER 


WALNUT  CREEK 


ELK  CREEK 


PLATEAU 


LAKE  ERIE  SEASONS , 

SIZES , CREEL  LIMITS 

Consult  your  current  Summary  of 
Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws  provided 
with  your  fishing  license,  or  write  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Com- 
mission, P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17106-7000  for  a free  copy. 
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LAKE  ERIE  BOAT  LAUNCH  SITES 

Walnut  Creek  Access.  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission 
access  area  at  the  mouth  of  Walnut  Creek,  five  miles  west  of  Erie 
and  just  north  of  Route  5.  Phone:  814-833-2464. 

Presque  Isle  State  Park.  There  are  six  separate  boat  launch 
ramps  into  Presque  Isle  Bay  in  the  park. 


Erie-area  ramps.  There  are  two  launch  ramps  into 
Presque  Isle  Bay-at  the  foot  of  Plum  Street  and  at  Chestnut 
Street.  There  are  also  two  ramps  into  the  lake-at  the  foot 
of  East  Avenue,  and  the  Lampe  Marina  on  Port  Access  Road 
off  East  Avenue. 


North  East  Access  and  Marina.  Owned 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commis 
sion,  five  miles  east  of  North  East,  PA. 
Phone:  814-725-8244. 


I~1  Lake  Erie 
Safe  Harbors  and  Accesses 
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Coho  salmon  -For  coho  the 

most  popular  time  of  year  is  the  fall. 
Boat  anglers  pursue  salmon  as  they 
congregate  off  the  mouths  of  lake  tribu- 
taries. Both  coho  and  steelhead  are 
caught  by  slowly  trolling  near  the 
mouths  of  the  tributaries,  using  diving 
plugs  and  spoons.  Favored  plugs  are 
black.  Spoons  are  silver  or  silver  and 
blue.  Shore  fishermen  cast  spoons,  egg 
sacs,  and  nightcrawlers  to  the  salmon. 
Once  the  coho  enter  the  streams,  egg 
sacks  and  nightcrawlers  are  the  top 
baits. 

Brown  trout  -Brown  trout  are 

not  the  target  of  most  people  who  fish 
Lake  Erie,  but  annually  large  browns 
show  up  in  angler  coolers  as  do 
chinook  salmon  that  have  been  part  of 
a cooperative  nursery  stocking  pro- 
gram. Methods  for  steelhead  and  coho 
also  work  well  for  browns,  but  this  spe- 
cies is  less  abundant  than  the  others. 


Muskellunge  and 
northern  pike  Both  muskies 

and  northern  pike  reside  in  and  around 
the  waters  of  Presque  Isle  Bay.  Large 
plugs,  spoons,  and  streamers  take  these 
fish.  Muskies  and  northern  pike  are 
often  found  in  shallow  water  during 
spring  and  fall  when  water  tempera- 
tures are  cool.  During  the  summer, 
muskies  and  northern  pike  usually  find 
deeper  holding  water  where  baitfish 
and  smaller  gamefish  are  abundant. 


Northern  Pike 


BOATING  ON  LAKE  ERIE 

Like  all  large  waterways,  Lake  Erie  can 
get  rough,  and  it  often  does  in  the  fall. 
Squalls,  storms,  and  high  winds  hit  Lake 
Erie  without  much  warning,  and  boaters 
can  find  themselves  in  trouble  very 
quickly.  Watch  the  wind,  which  deter- 
mines lake  conditions.  A quick  shift  in 
wind  direction  can  change  lake  condi- 
tions in  a matter  of  minutes.  If  you’re  in 
doubt,  get  off  or  stay  off  the  lake.  Re- 
member that  small  boats  and  motors  are 
not  recommended  on  Lake  Erie. 

FINDING  YOUR  WAY 

The  following  Loran  TDs  and  other  in- 
formation maybe  helpful  to  boaters.  This 
information  is  approximate  and  is  not  ex- 
act. It  should  not  be  used  for  navigation. 

Walnut  Creek  Access  Channel 
28872.9/58390.7 

lat.  42  04’64 " N long.  80°  14’33 " W 

North  East  Marina  channel 
28890.4/58666.6 

lat.  42°  15 ’60"  N long.  79°  4 5 ’70"  W 

Erie  channel  ( outermost  buoys) 
28880/58510 

lat.  42°  09’78 " long.  80  03’27" 

Ohio  state  line  long.  80°  31  ’1 0 " 

New  York  state  line  long.  79° 45’70" 


REMEM  B ER  THESE 
IMPORTANT  POINTS... 


Be  sure  to  have  Coast  Guard- 
approved  personal  flotation 
devices  on  board  for  each  per- 
son. Boats  16  feet  and  longer 
must  also  have  one  throwable 
device  on  board. 

On  Lake  Erie,  boats  must 
have  on  board  Coast  Guard- 
approved  visual  distress  signals 
in  the  number  and  type  re- 
quired. 

Head  for  shore  at  the  first 
sign  of  rough  water. 

Don’t  boat  alone.  Be  sure  to 
file  a float  plan  before  you 
leave. 

Don’t  overload  your  boat. 

Make  sure  your  fire  extin- 
guisher is  the  right  type  and  in 
good  condition. 

Carry  a VHF  radio  for  up-to- 
the-minute  weather  informa- 
tion and  emergency  and 
distress  calling.  0 
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Should  you  insure  your  boat?  Only  if 
you  don’t  want  to  lose  all  your  boat’s 
value  in  case  of  sinking,  theft,  or  de- 
struction, if  you  want  help  in  paying  for 
repairs,  or  you  want  to  protect  yourself 
from  liability  if  you  are  involved  in  an 
accident  with  another  boat,  or  if  some- 
one on  your  boat  is  hurt. 

In  other  words,  if  you  own  a boat  and 
use  it,  it’s  wise  to  invest  in  a boat  insur- 
ance policy. 

In  many  ways,  boat  insurance  is  like 
car  insurance.  You  are  just  buying  cov- 
erage for  a “waterways  motor  vehicle” 
instead  of  an  on-dry-land  motor  ve- 
hicle. You’ll  want  to  insure  for  most  of 
the  usual  mishaps  and  misadventures 
that  occur  when  you’re  “driving.”  How- 
ever, the  market  for  boat  insurance  isn’t 
as  standardized  as  it  is  for  the  insur- 
ance industry’s  backbone  auto  and 
home  insurances.  You  may  want  to 
shop  around  for  a policy  that  suits  you 
and  that  gives  you  the  most  for  the 
money. 

Where  do  you  go  for  boat  insurance? 
Ask  where  you  bought  your  boat  or  at 
the  marina  where  you  dock.  Or  ask 
other  boaters  you  know  for  recommen- 
dations and  information  on  which 
companies  pleased,  or  displeased,  them. 
Another  good  place  to  start  is  to  make 
an  appointment  with  your  home  and/ 


or  auto  insurance  agent.  Most  of  the 
larger  full-service  insurance  companies 
also  write  boat  policies,  and  your  local 
agent  is  acquainted  with  you  and  your 
boating  area. 

You  might  also  check  the  phone  book 
for  insurance  companies  that  advertise 
boat  insurance,  because  they  are  likely 
to  have  experience  in  meeting  boaters’ 
needs.  You  can  also  buy  insurance  from 
boating  organizations  that  offer  it. 

As  if  I were  a boat  owner  seeking  an 
insurer,  I tried  the  gamut,  from  calling 
a company  in  the  yellow  pages  that 
listed  boats  as  one  of  its  insurance 
products;  calling  a referral  that  writes 
boating  policies  in  a heavily  boated 
area;  the  national  company  with  which  I 
have  my  own  life/auto/home  insurance; 
and  a boating  organization  that  offers 
its  members  insurance. 

Boats  beyond  a maximum 
length  and  horsepower 
should  be,  and  with  many 
companies  must  be, 
separately  insured. 


Homeowner  policies 

If  you  have  a homeowner’s  policy,  I 
discovered,  you  may  already  have  some 
insurance  for  your  boat.  As  personal 
property,  boats  up  to  a certain  length 
(usually  16  feet)  with  motors  up  to  a 
certain  horsepower  (usually  25  horse- 
power) have  limited  coverage.  Just  what 
“limited  coverage”  means  depends  on 
the  insurance  company.  It  may  mean 
just  liability  coverage  for  your  boat  but 
not  damage  to  the  boat  itself. 

Your  homeowner’s  policy  may  cover 
only  the  boat  while  it’s  at  your  pre- 
mises, not  while  it’s  away  at  the  lake. 
One  company  said  that  if  a boat  is  kept 
somewhere  that  is  not  a fully  enclosed 
building  and  is  damaged  by  hail,  wind, 
etc.,  the  homeowner’s  insurance  won’t 
cover  it.  If  your  boat  is  a johnboat,  ca- 
noe, or  small  sailboat,  your  home- 
owner’s insurance  is  probably  enough 
and  you  won’t  need  to  buy  extra.  Still, 
get  the  details  from  your  insurer  be- 
cause even  these  watercraft  can  cost 
plenty  to  replace. 

Separate  insurance 

Boats  beyond  a maximum  length  and 
horsepower  should  be,  and  with  mam’ 
companies  must  be,  separately  insured. 
At  the  national  company  with  which  I 
have  a homeowner’s  policy,  that  policy 
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covers  up  to  $1,000  in  prop- 
erty damage,  so  if  your  boat, 
motor,  and  trailer  are  to- 
gether worth  more  than  that, 
you  should  take  out  a boat 
policy.  Homeowner's  policy 
coverage  also  may  not  be  ap- 
plicable if  your  boat  is  over  a 
certain  age.  And  by  all  means 
insure  your  boat  separately  if 
it’s  not  kept  at  home,  but 
docked  at  a marina. 

Typical  boat  insurance  has  “hull  cover- 
age,” for  physical  damage  to  your  boat. 

It  also  includes  loss,  theft,  accident,  and 
fire  coverage.  Similar  to  car  insurance, 
there  may  be  a deductible.  How  high 
your  deductible  is  depends  on  how  much 
you  want  to  pay  for  the  insurance  (higher 
deductibles  generally  mean  lower  insur- 
ance rates,  and  vice  versa).  Only  you  can 
decide  how  much  of  the  repair  or  re- 
placement you  want  to  or  can  pay  out  of 
your  own  pocket. 

Coverage  should  include  the  boat,  mo- 
tor, and  trailer.  If  it  doesn’t  in  the  basic 
policy,  it’s  a good  idea  to  get  separate 
coverage  for  these  boating  essentials. 
Trailer  coverage  usually  means  physical 
damage  to  the  trailer;  trailer  liability 
would  be  part  of  the  towing  vehicle’s  in- 
surance package.  Normal  wear  and  tear 
on  the  boat,  motor,  and  trailer  would  not 
be  covered.  You  should  also  check  your 
policy  for  what  the  company  considers 
“excluded  perils.” 

Liability  coverage 

Boat  insurance  policies  also  feature 
liability  insurance,  much  like  that  which 
protects  you  when  you’re  driving  your 
car.  Boating  liability  insurance  covers 
damage  to  the  other  person’s  boat,  dock, 
or  other  property  caused  by  your  boat.  It 
also  includes  medical  payments  for 
someone  your  boat  injures,  whether  that 
person  is  on  another  boat,  in  the  water, 
on  shore,  or  even  a guest  on  your  boat. 

Liability  coverage  should  be  for  at 
least  $100,000,  say  the  company  repre- 
sentatives I talked  to,  and  higher  liability 
coverage  can  be  purchased  “at  not  much 
more  cost.”  Like  car  and  homeowner 
liability  insurance,  the  amount  you  buy 
for  your  boat  is  your  decision,  based  on 
your  expectations  and  finances. 

Boat  liability  insurance  can  also  cover 
environmental  damage  your  boat  causes- 
a gasoline  spill,  for  example.  Besides 
covering  directly  striking  someone’s 
property  by  your  boat,  liability  insurance 
should  cover  any  damage  your  boat’s 


wake  may  cause.  At  one  company  that 
specializes  in  boat  insurance,  the  liabil- 
ity insurance  is  usually  issued  as 
$300,000,  and  medical  payments  are 
available  in  $1,000,  $5,000,  or  $10,000 
increments,  for  “slip  and  fall”  injuries. 
Each  would  slightly  change  the  cost  of 
your  policy. 

Boat  insurance  should  also  include 
your  boat’s  accessories,  items  added  to 
it  that  are  used  for  normal  operation, 
maintenance,  and  safety,  such  as  depth 
finders,  navigational  aids,  anchors,  and 
chains,  and  even  personal  flotation  de- 
vices. “If  you  leave  it  with  the  boat,  in- 
sure it  with  the  boat”  was  the  advice  I 
received. 

What  won’t  be  covered  are  items  you 
carry  on  board  for  that  day’s  use,  like 
fishing  rods,  scuba  gear,  water  skis,  per- 
sonal clothing,  cameras,  coolers,  and 
portable  radios.  Your  homeowner’s 
policy  should  cover  these  items,  not  the 
boat  policy.  Unusual  items  on  your 
boat  can  also  be  insured,  but  separately. 
One  company  told  me  about  a boat  out- 
fitted with  antique  gear,  which  was 
given  special  coverage. 

Insurance  costs 

How  much  does  boat  insurance  cost? 
That  depends  on  the  year,  make,  and 
model  of  the  boat,  whether  it’s  an  in- 
board or  outboard,  the  length,  motor 
horsepower,  and  even  where  you  use  it. 
Like  cars,  living  in  a big  city  can  cost 
you  more  in  insurance  than  living  in  a 
small  town.  Boats  can  be  identical  in 
make  and  model,  but  their  owners  will 
pay  more  or  less  depending  on  where 
they  boat. 

Insurance  company  pricing  territo- 
ries are  affected  by  the  amount  of  boat 
traffic  and  number  of  accidents,  and 
how  much  of  the  year  boating  is  avail- 
able. In  Florida,  where  it  doesn’t  ice 
over,  boaters  pay  more  than  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  boating  season  is 
shortened  by  a freeze-up. 

On  average,  boat  insurance  costs  be- 
tween $100  to  $200  a year,  much  less 


than  most  bills  for  car  insur- 
ance. One  company  sells  two 
different  coverages  at  different 
costs  for  Pennsylvania,  one  for 
inland  boating  and  one  for  the 
Great  Lakes,  because  there  is 
“more  likelihood  of  something 
claimable  occurring  on  the 
Great  Lakes  than  on  smaller 
lakes.”  The  same  is  true  for 
boats  from  eastern  Pennsylva- 
nia that  are  kept  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
or  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  which  are  also 
considered  higher  risk  areas. 

Will  you  even  be  able  to  get  boat  in- 
surance? Like  buying  car  insurance, 
that  depends  on  your  driving 
record. ..literally.  Companies  examine 
your  motor  vehicle  driving  record  before 
issuing  boat  insurance  policies  or  deter- 
mining the  price.  How  responsibly  you 
operate  your  car  is  a good  indicator  of 
how  you’ll  operate  your  boat,  they  say. 

If  you  have  a record  of  drunken  driv- 
ing, the  companies  I spoke  to  said  they 
would  not  issue  boat  insurance.  You 
may  still  be  able  to  get  boat  insurance, 
but  it  would  not  be  through  a standard 
insurance  market  and  you  will  pay 
much  more.  Insurance  companies  also 
consider  how  much  experience  you  have 
operating  the  type  of  boat  you  are  in- 
suring when  determining  if  they’ll  issue 
a policy  and  how  much  it  will  cost  you. 

If  you  have  taken  a safe  boating 
course,  you  can  expect  an  easier  time 
getting  a boat  policy  written  for  you, 
and  you  will  probably  get  a discount 
(probably  10  percent  or  more).  You  may 
get  even  more  of  a discount  if  you  are  an 
active  member  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary  or  U.S.  Power  Squadrons. 

Those  two  organizations  and  the  Fish 
and  Boat  Commission  offer  safe  boat- 
ing classes,  which  are  usually  advertised 
in  local  newspapers.  For  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission  safe  boating  course  infor- 
mation, call  1-888-PAFISH-l.  Informa- 
tion on  safe-boating  courses  can  also  be 
obtained  by  contacting  the 
Commission’s  regional  offices,  and  by 
visiting  the  Commission’s  web  site  at 
www.fish.state.pa.us.  Sign  up  all  those 
who  will  be  named  in  the  insurance 
policy  as  operators  of  your  boat. 

Boating  insurance  is  considered  a 
nonstandard  line,  and  policy  details 
and  pricing  may  vary  greatly  among 
companies.  As  with  other  important 
purchases,  shop  around.  Q 
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Stir-Fried  Fish.  Susan  Kane.  May/Jun  98,  page  62. 

“Fishing  & Boating  Memories  Last  a Lifetime” 
Contest  Winning  Entries 

Autumn  Fishing  Reflections.  Charles  W.  Slaw.  Sep/Oct  98,  page  31. 
Catch  of  the  Day.  Frank  Brown.  Nov/Dec  97,  page  15. 

First  Day  ofTrout  Season.  Michael  Rock.  Mar/Apr  98,  page  22. 

First  Trout.  Joseph  M.  Haney.  May/Jun  98,  page  30. 

Fishing  with  Grandpa.  Jonathan  Philip  Gahman.  Jan/Feb  98,  page  15. 
Fishing  with  My  Dad.  Tom  Walton.  Sep/Oct  98,  page  31. 

Ice  Fishing  Trip  to  Remember  Always.  Caleb  Jardel.  Jan/Feb  98,  page  15. 
Last  Frog,  The.  Hal  (Sonny)  Boyer.  Nov/Dec  97,  page  12. 

Memories  of  Dad.  William  C.  Ragosta.  Nov/Dec  97,  page  14. 

Quiet  Place,  The  (with  poem  “French  Creek”).  Lou  Fix.  Nov/Dec  98, 
page  35. 

Sore  Head.  Toby  Jones.  Nov/Dec  97,  page  13. 

Testimonial  to  a Father,  Fisherman,  and  Friend.  Ronald  J.  Olescyski. 
Mar/ Apr  98,  page  22. 

Fishing  Stories 

Gift,  The.  Dana  Eugene  Troese.  Jul/Aug  98,  page  24. 

Guide  Service.  Joel  Vance.  Mar/ Apr  97,  page  14. 

Pennsylvania  Fishing  and  Boating  Memories  Last  a Lifetime.  Dan 
Tredinnick.  Jan/Feb  97,  page  50. 

Remembering.  Joel  Vance.  Jan/Feb  97,  page  29. 

Santa  Claus.  WCO  Gregory  Jacobs.  Nov/Dec  98,  page  58. 

Those  Wretched  Snell  Flies.  Ken  Hassler.  May/Jun  98,  page  48. 

Flies,  Fly  Tying 

Emergent  Tup’s  Indispensable,  The.  Chauncy  K.  Lively.  Sep/Oct  97, 
page  24. 

Foam-Bodied  Robber  Fly,  A.  Chauncy  K.  Lively.  Jan/Feb  98,  page  46. 
Generic  Emerger,  A.  Chauncy  K.  Lively.  Mar/ Apr  98,  page  46. 

George  Harvey:  Dean  of  American  Fly-Fishing.  Walt  Young.  Mar/ Apr 
97,  page  52. 

Hair  Spider,  The.  Chauncy  K.  Lively.  May/Jun  98,  page  20. 

If  I Had  Only  Four  Dry  Flies.  Charles  R.  Meek.  Jan/Feb  97,  page  22. 
Japanese  Beetle,  The.  Walt  Young.  Jul/Aug  98,  page  18. 

My  Five  Favorite  Wet  Flies.  Charles  R.  Meek.  Nov/Dec  98,  page  32. 
Parachute  Light  Cahill,  A.  Chauncy  K.  Lively.  Jan/Feb  97,  page  54. 
Pseudocloeon  Dun,  A.  Chauncy  K.  Lively.  May/Jun  97,  page  20. 
Tri-Point  Green  Drake,  The.  Chauncy  K.  Lively.  Nov/Dec  97,  page  54. 
Turkey  Biot  Nymph,  A.  Chauncy  K.  Lively.  Mar/Apr  97,  page  30. 
Urban  Hatches.  Charles  R.  Meek.  Jul/Aug  98,  page  42. 

Variations  on  a Trude  Theme.  Chauncy  K.  Lively.  Sep/Oct  98,  page  18. 

French  Creek 

Making  Friends  for  French  Creek.  Linda  Steiner.  Jul/Aug  97,  page  36. 

Ice  Fishing 

Ice  Fishing  at  Memorial  Lake.  Seth  Cassell.  Jan/Feb  98,  page  12. 

Lake  Erie 

Lake  Erie,  Pennsylvania’s  Great  Lake.  Nov/Dec  98,  page  41. 

Little  Toby  Creek  Watershed 

Fishing  the  Little  Toby  Watershed.  Robert  L.  Petri.  May/Jun  97,  page  41. 

Mayflies 

Mayflies.  Karl  Blankenship.  Nov/Dec  97,  page  48. 
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Muskellunge 

Making  of  a Musky  Angler,  The.  Mike  Bleech.  Jan/Feb  98,  page  42. 
Pennsylvania  Musky  Record,  The.  Bob  Frye.  Sep/Oct  98,  page  20. 

Mussels 

Mussels.  Karl  Blankenship.  Jan/Feb  97,  page  46. 

Nescopeck  Creek 

Nescopeck:  Round  Two.  Julie  Lalo.  Jan/Feb  97,  page  10. 

Panfish,  Panfishing 

Autumn  Blues.  Dari  Black.  Sep/Oct  97,  page  20. 

Chill  Out  with  Early  Season  Crappies.  VicAttardo.  Mar/ Apr  97,  page  46. 
Last-Chance  Crappies.  Dari  Black.  Nov/Dec  97,  page  57. 

Rockin’  Rockies.  Dari  Black.  May/Jun  97,  page  46. 

Serious  Sunfishing.  Mike  Bleech.  Mar/ Apr  97,  page  20. 

Partnerships  (Theme  article  series  in  1998) 

Deputy  Waterways  Conservation  Officers.  DWCO  David  Eichler.  Jul/ 
Aug  98,  page  6. 

Groups  Lending  a Helping  Hand.  Mark  Demko.  Nov/Dec  98,  page  6. 
Habitat  Improvement.  Dave  Houser.  Jan/Feb  98,  page  8. 

Landowners,  Sportsmen,  and  the  Commission.  Linda  Steiner.  Sep/Oct 
98,  page  6. 

Teaming  Up  to  Teach.  Rich  Wood.  May/Jun  98,  page  6. 

Volunteers  and  the  Cooperative  Nursery  Program.  Cecil  Houser.  Mar / 
Apr  98,  page  6. 

Penns  Creek 

Penns  Creek.  Walt  Young.  May/Jun  98,  page  42. 

Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
1987-1997:  10  Years  of  “Resource  First.”  Dan  Tredinnick.  May/Jun  97, 
page  16. 

1997  Expanded  Trout  Fishing  Opportunities.  Tom  Greene.  Mar/ Apr 

97,  page  62. 

1997  Inseason  Trout  Stocking  Schedule.  Special  insert.  Mar/ Apr  97. 

1998  Expanded  Trout  Fishing  Opportunities.  Tom  Greene.  Mar/ Apr 

98,  page  23. 

1998  Inseason  Trout  Stocking  Schedule.  Mar/ Apr  98,  page  29. 

1998  Seasons,  Sizes  and  Creel  Limits.  Special  poster  insert.  Sep/Oct  97. 

1999  Season,  Sizes  and  Creel  Limits.  Sep/Oct  98,  page  32. 

1998  Trout  Stamp  and  Print  Competition,  The.  Sep/Oct  97,  page  34. 
American  Shad  Go  Wild  in  the  Susquehanna.  Mar/ Apr  98,  page  55. 
American  Shad  in  the  Lehigh  River:  Results  of  the  Commission  Efforts 
in  1996.  Richard  Snyder  and  David  Arnold.  Jul/Aug  97,  page  31. 
Angler  Award  Program.  Mar/ Apr  98,  page  59. 

Angler  Award  Program.  Sep/Oct  98,  page  37. 

Angling  for  More  Women  Anglers.  Linda  Steiner.  May/Jun  97,  page  22. 
Annual  Report,  Fiscal  Year  1995-96.  Mar/Apr  97,  page  33. 

Are  Our  Fishing  and  Boating  Regulations  Too  Complex?  Tom  Ford.  Jul/ 
Aug  97,  page  57. 

Big  Bass  Regs  on  the  Lower  Allegheny  River.  MikeSajna.  Mar/ Apr  97, 
page  50. 

Big  Spring’s  “Big  Blue.”  Art  Michaels.  Sep/Oct  97,  page  63. 

Buffers  Build  Better  Streams.  Karl  Blankenship.  Nov/Dec  98,  page  52. 
Cleanup. ..The  Circle  of  Caring  Rolls  Back  to  Their  Youth.  Terry  Brady. 
Nov/Dec  97,  page  6. 

Commission  Internships:  An  Insider’s  View.  Jennifer  Lamb.  May/Jun 
97,  page  33. 

Commission  Update:  Public  Comment  Sought  on  Mandatory  PWC 
Education.  Mar/ Apr  98,  page  28. 

Consultation  and  Grant  Program  for  Fish  Passage  and  Habitat  Resto- 
ration. Sep/Oct  97,  page  35. 

Deputy  Waterways  Conservation  Officers  of  the  Year.  Jeff  Bridi.  Jul/ 
Aug  97,  page  12. 

Electrofishing  and  Managing  Pennsylvania’s  Trout.  Robert  Weber.  Nov/ 
Dec  97,  page  17. 

Endangered  Species  and  the  PFBC.  Linda  Steiner.  Nov/Dec  97,  page  40. 


Getting  Opening  Day  Trout  to  You.  Linda  Steiner.  Mar/Apr  97, 
page  16. 

Great  Trough  Creek  Gathering,  The.  Richard  A.  Snyder.  Sep/Oct  98, 
page  30. 

Index  to  PA&B  Volumes  66  & 67.  Nov/Dec  98,  page  47. 

Ins  and  Outs  of  Trout  Stocking,  The.  WCO  Lee  Creyer.  Jan/Feb  98, 
page  48. 

Linesville  Fish  Culture  Station.  Mar/Apr  97,  page  23. 

Marsh  Creek  Lake’s  Spawning  Structure  Project.  Terry  Brady.  Nov/ 
Dec  98,  page  24. 

Meet  Me  at  the  Fair.  Jay  Osman.  Nov/Dec  98,  page  20. 

National  Highway  Bill  Advances  Boating  and  Fishing  Programs.  Sep/ 
Oct  98,  page  29. 

New  Bass  Fishing  Season  Regulations  Proposed.  Mar/Apr  98,  page  64. 

Paradise  Found.  Dan  Tredinnick.  Mar/ Apr  97,  page  54. 

Pennsylvania  Angler  and  Boater  Survey  Results.  Tom  Ford.  May/Jun 
97,  page  12. 

Pennsylvania’s  Boat  Titling  Frequently  Asked  Questions.  Andrew  Mutch. 
May/Jun  97,  page  29. 

PFBC  Annual  Report  Executive  Summary.  Jan/Feb  98,  page  41. 

PFBC  Annual  Report  Financial  Statement.  Mar/Apr  98,  page  57. 

PFBC  Commemorative  Products.  Mar/Apr  97,  page  32. 

PFBC  Exhibits  ’97.  Nov/Dec  97,  page  37. 

“Susquehanna,”  Pride  of  the  Fish  Commission.  Jay  Osman  and  Tim 
Klinger.  Sep/Oct  98,  page  35. 

Susquehanna  Fish  Lifts  and  the  Returning  Shad.  Scott  Carney.  May/ 
Jun  97,  page  34. 

Susquehanna  River  Trail,  The.  Tom  Ford.  Jan/Feb  98,  page  45. 

Where  Have  All  The  Anglers  Gone?  Tom  Ford.  Sep/Oct  97,  page  54. 

Personality  Pieces 

Bob  Davis:  The  Angler’s  Most  Loyal  Subscriber?  Terry  Brady.  May/ 
Jun  97,  page  49. 

Landowner’s  Story,  A.  Terry  Brady.  Mar/Apr  98,  page  20. 

Robert  V.  Peese:  38  Years  of  TLC  for  Trout.  Terry  Brady.  Jul/Aug  98, 
page  46. 

Stanley  R.  Long:  50  Years  a Deputy.  Terry  Brady.  Jul/Aug  97,  page  45. 

PLAY  Newsletter 

Fall  1997  issue,  Nov/Dec  97,  special  insert  (Special  Edition,  Threat- 
ened and  Endangered  Species.  Going,  Going,  Gone:  The  Blue  Pike; 
Vocabulary  List;  How  Do  Species  Become  Threatened  or  Extinct,  What 
Does  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  Do  to  Protect  Threatened  and 
Endangered  Species;  On  a Future  Path;  Endangered  and  Threatened 
Species  Locations;  Word  Search;  Bogged  Down;  Shortnose  Sturgeon). 

Fall  1998  issue,  Sep/Oct  98,  pages  45-52  (Crawling,  Swimming,  and 
Wiggling  Under  the  Surface;  Collecting  Critters;  Wetlands:  Why  Do 
Fish  Need  Them;  Back  to  the  Sea;  Tool  Box;  Cold  Water  Safety;  Carmen 
Fishiego). 

Spring  1997  issue,  May/Jun  97,  special  insert  (How  Do  Fish  Find  Their 
Way  Home,  Tacklebox,  The  Great  White  Fleet,  Stocking  Maze,  Carmen 
Fishiego,  Helping  Herps,  Wading  Safely,  Bait  the  Hook). 

Spring  1998  issue,  May/Jun  98,  special  insert  (Five  Minutes  to  Go, 
Springtime  Dangers,  The  Real  Food  Challenge,  Tool  Box,  Carmen 
Fishiego,  Name  that  Turtle,  Trout  Days,  Frog  and  Toad  Metamor- 
phosis). 

Summer  1997  issue,  Jul/Aug  97,  special  insert  (Fishways,  Kids’  Cast 
and  Caught,  Stoneflies,  Canoeing-Kid’s  Style,  People  Science,  Why 
Do  We  Have  Special  Regulations,  Carmen  Fishiego,  What  Kind  of 
Fish  is  This). 

Summer  1998  issue,  Jul/Aug  98,  pages  29-36  (Night  Callers,  Birth  of 
a Snake,  Tool  Box,  Choosing  a Lifejacket,  Acid  Rain,  Floaters  and 
Fishermen,  Carmen  Fishiego). 

Winter  1997  issue,  Jan/Feb  97,  special  insert  (Cold  Water  Survival,  Kids’ 
Cast  and  Caught,  Picture  Quiz,  The  Effects  of  Flood  and  Mud  on 
Fish,  Highlights  on  Hybrid  Fishes,  Carmen  Fishiego,  Pennsylvania’s 
Freshwater  Filters,  The  County  Quiz). 
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Winter  1998  issue,  Jan/Feb  98,  special  in- 
sert (Where  Do  They  Go  in  Winter,  Se- 
cret Code  for  Ice  Safety,  Under  the  Ice, 

Getting  Started:  Ice  Fishing,  Ice  Rescue, 

Carmen  Fishiego,  Perch:  My  Favorite 
Winter  Fish,  Ice  Fishing  Buddies,  Ice  Jigs). 

Pollution  Abatement 

Cleaning  Up  Dirty  Roads.  Karl  Blankenship. 

Sep/Oct  98,  page  58. 

Restoring  Trout  Water.  Mike  Sajna.  Sep/Oct  98,  page  14. 

Protect  • Conserve  • Enhance 
by  Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo 

An  Idea  Whose  Time  Has  Come.  Jul/Aug  98,  page  2. 

Celebrating  a Milestone.  Jul/Aug  97,  page  2. 

Commission  Successes.  Nov/Dec  97,  page  2. 

Enhancing  Fishing  and  Boating  in  Pennsylvania: 

Strategies  for  the  21st  Century.  Sep/Oct  98,  page  2. 

Funding  Capital  Projects.  May/Jun  98,  page  2. 

Good  News,  Bad  News  on  the  Economic  Front.  Mar/Apr  98,  page  2. 

Open  Invitation  to  Youth:  Come  Start  Your  Lifetime  of  Fishing  Memories, 
An.  May/Jun  97,  page  2. 

Partners:  Building  Blocks  for  the  Future.  Nov/Dec  98,  page  2. 

Partnerships.  Jan/Feb  98,  page  2. 

Pennsylvania  Fishing  and  Boating  Memories  Last  a Lifetime.  Jan/Feb 
97,  page  2. 

Question  of  Limits,  A.  Mar/Apr  97,  page  2. 

Waterways  Conservation  Officers  and  Law  Enforcement.  Sep/Oct  97, 
page  2. 

SMART  Angler’s  Notebook  by  Carl  Richardson 

Are  You  a SMART  Angler?  May/Jun  98,  page  32. 

Critter  Collectors.  Sep/Oct  97,  page  23. 

Diadromy.  May/Jun  97,  page  48. 

Dragons  and  Damsels.  Jul/Aug  98,  page  45. 

Fish  Colors.  Nov/Dec  97,  page  51. 

From  Egg  to  Creel:  Recipe  for  a Walleye.  Jan/Feb  98,  page  40. 

How  to  Rig  a Minnow.  Mar/Apr  97,  page  27. 

Ice  Awls.  Jan/Feb  97,  page  53. 

Panfish  on  the  Fly.  Jul/Aug  97,  page  22. 

Phytoplankton.  Sep/Oct  98,  page  53. 

Zooplankton.  Nov/Dec  98,  page  5 1. 

Steelhead 

Steelhead  on  Ice.  Robert  L.  Petri.  Jan/Feb  98,  page  18. 

Stoneflies 

Stoneflies.  Karl  Blankenship.  Jul/Aug  97,  page  18. 

Striped  Bass 

Pittsburgh’s  Hybrid  Stripers.  Mike  Sajna.  Jan/Feb  97,  page  6. 

Striper  Comeback  on  the  Delaware,  The.  Mark  Demko.  Mar/Apr98, 
page  60. 

Stripers  for  Pennsylvania.  WCO  Alan  D.  Robinson.  May/Jun  98, 
page  64. 

Sturgeon 

Key  to  the  Sturgeon  Comeback.  Karl  Blankenship.  May/Jun  98, 
page  14. 

Pennsylvania  Caviar.  Joe  Carricato.  Sep/Oct  97,  page  58. 

Trout,  Trout  Fishing 

13  Do’s  and  Don’ts  for  Early  Season  Trout  Fishing.  WaltYoung.  May/ 
Jun  97,  page  5 1 . 

33  Summertime  Places  to  Catch  Stocked  Trout.  Mark  A.  Nale.  Jul/Aug 
97,  page  14. 

Aggressive  Ice  Fishing  for  Trout.  Mike  Bleech.  Jan/Feb  97,  page  40. 


Catching  Big  Trout  in  Small  Streams. 

Robert  L.  Petri.  May/Jun  98,  page  22. 
Choosing  an  Opening  Day  Stream. 

Robert  L.  Petri.  Mar/ Apr  97,  page  28. 
Coldwater  Heritage  Partnerships  Program, 
The.  Robert  L.  Petri.  Jan/Feb  97,  page  37. 
Falling  Leaves,  Rising  Trout.  Charles  R. 

Meek.  Sep/Oct  98,  page  27. 

Great  Trout  Fishing  Near  Pittsburgh. 
Robert  L.  Petri.  Sep/Oct  97,  page  6. 

Go  Deep  for  Opening  Day.  Charles  R.  Meek.  Mar/Apr  97,  page  6. 

Lehigh  Valley  Trout  Streams.  Vic  Attardo.  Nov/Dec  97,  page  26. 

Lucky  Seven  Streams  for  a Southeast  Opening  Day.  Vic  Attardo.  Mar/ 
Apr  98,  page  8. 

Matching  the  Mood.  Dave  Wonderlich.  Jul/Aug  97,  page  58. 

Northwest  PA’s  Delayed-Harvest  Opportunities.  Robert  L.  Petri.  Mar/ 
Apr  98,  page  40. 

Pennsylvania’s  Overlooked  Trout  Streams.  Charles  R.  Meek.  May/Jun 
97,  page  26. 

Picturesque  Trout  Streams  of  Pennsylvania.  Charles  R.  Meek.  Nov/ 
Dec  97,  page  33. 

Radiant  Energy  Trout.  Vic  Attardo.  Jan/Feb  97,  page  13. 

Should  We  Fish  for  Trout  During  the  Spawn?  Mark  A.  Nale.  Nov/Dec 
97,  page  46. 

Trout  Fishing  an  Hour  from  Harrisburg.  Robert  L.  Petri.  Nov/Dec  98, 
page  10. 

Trout  Identification.  May/Jun  97,  page  64. 

Trout  Streams  Along  Interstate  80.  Charles  R.  Meek.  Jan/Feb  98, 
page  26. 

Turnpike  Trout.  Charles  R.  Meek.  May/Jun  98,  page  26. 

What  to  Expect  from  Late-Fall  Trout.  Vic  Attardo.  Nov/Dec  98, 
page  15. 

Whirling  Disease.  Linda  Steiner.  Mar/ Apr  98,  page  16. 

Walleyes,  Walleye  Fishing 

Feeding  Trough  Walleyes:  Summertime’s  Hot  River  Pattern.  Mike  Bleech. 
Jul/Aug  97,  page  42. 

Lighter  Side  of  Walleye  Fishing,  The.  Mike  Bleech.  Nov/Dec  98, 
page  28. 

Rebirth  of  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  Walleye  Fishery.  Mike  Bleech.  May/ 
Jun  98,  page  16. 

Serious  Walleye  Angler’s  Tacklebox,  A.  Mike  Bleech.  May/Jun  97, 
page  6. 

Waterways 

Purple  Loosestrife.  Jul/Aug  98,  page  52. 

Six  Ways  to  the  Sea.  Linda  Steiner.  Sep/Oct  97,  page  26. 

Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund 

Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund,  The.  Karl  Blankenship.  Mar/Apr 
97,  page  13. 

“Writing  Readers” 

Best  Catch  of  All,  The.  Jim  Croyle.  Sep/Oct  97,  page  31. 

Different  Methods  for  Catching  Trout.  Michael  W.  Lassick,  Jr.  Mar/ 
Apr  98,  page  48. 

Fishing  Trip,  The.  Agnes  Coyne  Wiedmann.  Nov/Dec  97,  page  56. 

Goin’ Fishin’.  Edwin  Ziegler.  Sep/Oct  98,  page  17. 

Hooked.  Bob  Klobuchar.  Jul/Aug  97,  page  33. 

Musky  Madness.  Tobyjones.  Nov/Dec  98,  page  27. 

Pennsylvania’s  Wild  Brown  Trout.  Richard  Brett.  May/Jun  98,  page  59. 

Rainbow  Hole,  The:  A Father’s  Gift  Revisited.  Richard  J.  Noll.  May/ 
Jun  97,  page  62. 

Remembering  Quakake  Creek.  Eugene  J.  Dougherty.  Jul/Aug  98, 
page  26. 

Walleyes  and  the  Moon  Phase.  Ken  W.  Dufalla.  Jan/Feb  98,  page  32. 
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V h\/  Pori  Diohorrlonn 


by  Carl  Richardson 


animals.  They  are 
often  mistaken  for 
single-celled  ani- 
mals. They  are  so 
named  because  they 
have  tufts  of  hair 
that  rotate  and 
move  food  toward 
the  mouth.  Rotifers 
graze  on  phytoplank- 
ton. Some  live  free- 
floating.  Others 
attach  themselves  to 
a plant  and  suck 
out  the  juices. 


Rotifer- 
(Monostyla  lunaris) 


Arthropods 

Arthropods  are  the 
largest  zooplankton  animals.  They 
have  a shell,  many  legs,  and  large  an 
tennas.  The  group  of  arthropods  in 
eludes  small  crustaceans  such  as 
shrimp,  fleas,  copepods,  side  swim- 
mers, or  scuds,  and  isopods. 

There  are  two  main 
kinds  of  shrimp:  fairy 
and  clam.  Shrimp  are 
often  less  than  one 
inch  in  length. 

Water  fleas  are 
abundant.  They 
are  active.  They 
move  by  using  very 
large  antennas  like 
paddles.  The  most 
common  water 
flea  is  daph- 
nia.  Daphnia 
are  less  than  .05 
inches  long! 

Copepods 
are  also  abun- 

f Water  flea 


Arthropod- 

Isopod 

Scad 

(Amphipoda) 


Isopods  are  likely  the  largest  of 
the  animals  called  zooplankton. 
Some  can  reach  lengths  of  y2-inch. 
They  are  very  common  in  streams, 
rivers,  and  lakes  with  lots  of  vegeta- 
tion. Two  common  kinds  are  the 
scud,  or  side-swimmer,  and  the  sow 
bug.  These  critters  are  often  large 
enough  for  adult  fish  to  eat! 

Knowing  more  about  zooplankton 
^ won’t  help  you  catch  more 
^ ^ fish.  Still,  knowing  about 

these  critters  can  help  you 
figure  out  why  some  wa- 
^ ters  are  more  productive 
than  others.  This  infor- 
mation can  also  help  you 
learn  more  about  food  webs.  0 


V 


dant  in  freshwater 


(Daphnia 

pulex) 


habitats.  They  measure 
less  than  0.1  inches  in 
length.  They  have  very  large  antennas 
that  are  used  to  paddle  the  copepod 
around. 


Arthropod- 
Copepod 
( Cyclops 
bicuspidatus ) 
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Rotifers 


Rotifers  are  small 


Protozoa 

Protozoa  are  single-celled  animals. 
They  move  tails  or  hairs  to  capture 
phytoplankton  and  move  about. 
There  are  more  protozoa  in  a water- 
way than  any  other  kind  of  animal. 
There  are  more  than  30,000  different 
kinds  of  protozoa. 


Paramecium 


Paramecia  are  the  most 
common  kind  of  protozoa.  A para- 
mecium  is  a shoe-shaped  cell  with 
hairs  all  around.  These  hairs  move  it 
around  in  the  water.  Hairs  also  fan 
food  toward  its  “mouth.” 


Zooplankton 


Zooplankton 

(zoe-uh-plank’-ton) 

are  consumers  that 
feed  on  phytoplank- 
ton. Most  are  so  small 
that  you  need  a micro- 
scope to  see  them.  Yet, 
they  are  important 
parts  of  aquatic  eco- 
systems. Young  fish 
fry,  or  fingerlings, 
need  zooplankton  to 
grow  and  develop.  If 
there  isn’t  enough  phy- 
toplankton, there 
won’t  be  enough  zoop- 
lankton to  feed  the 
hungry  growing  fish. 
The  amount  of  zoop- 
lankton in  the  water  is 
vital  to  gamefish  popu- 
lations. Zooplankton 
come  from  three 
groups  of 
animals:  protozoa, 
rotifers,  and 
arthropods. 


Rotifer- 

(Philodina 

roseola) 
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When  Captain  John  Smith  explored 

the  Chesapeake  Bay-into  which  most  of 
Pennsylvania  drains-he  marveled 
about  how  the  land  was  “overgrown 
with  trees,”  and  that  it  was  drained  by 
“clear  rivers  and  brooks”  that  fed  a 
“faire  Bay.”  Four  centuries  later,  expec- 
tations for  many  streams  have  greatly 
diminished.  Far  from  being  clear,  they 
more  often  look  like  chocolate  milk 
after  it  rains,  and  they  frequently  smell 
like  mud. 

What’s  changed?  In  large  part,  a 
growing  body  of  evidence  suggests, 
streams  have  changed  because  the  land 
around  them  has  changed.  Through- 
out much  of  the  state,  the  land  is  no 
longer  “overgrown  with  trees.”  In  fact, 
streams  are  often  overgrown  with  noth- 
ing at  all-they  are  lined  with  walls  of 
mud  waiting  to  melt  into  the  water. 
Trampled  by  cows,  planted  to  their 
banks  by  farmers,  mowed  to  their  edges 
by  homeowners  and  park  crews,  the 
state’s  stream  banks  are  often  a de- 
nuded no-man’s  land. 

Today,  these  “riparian”  zones  that 
abut  the  streams  are  increasingly  viewed 
as  essential  links  between  the  land  and 
water  quality-they  buffer  the  water 
from  the  effects  of  pollution,  and  they 


provide  shade  and  improve  habitat. 
Based  on  evidence  that  suggests  restor- 
ing streamside  buffers  may  well  be  the 
best  and  least  expensive  way  to  restore 
water  quality  and  protect  streams  in 
many  areas,  the  state  has  launched  a new 
“Stream  ReLeaf”  program  to  bring  na- 
tive vegetation  back  to  Pennsylvania  wa- 
terways. The  program  includes  the  PA 
Department  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion, the  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  and 
other  agencies  and  interested  parties. 

“It’s  great  to  see  that  finally  the  ripar- 
ian areas  of  streams  are  being  recognized 
as  something  important,”  says  David 
Houser,  Chief  of  the  Commission’s 
Habitat  Management  Section. 

Riparian  zones  that 
border  streams  buffer 
the  water  from  the 
effects  of  pollution,  and 
they  provide  shade  and 
improve  habitat. 


Under  the  program,  the  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission  is  working  with  other 
state  agencies,  landowners,  and  water- 
shed organizations  to  restore  600  miles 
of  streamside  forested  buffer  in 
Pennsylvania’s  portion  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  watershed,  which  includes 
the  Susquehanna  and  Potomac  drain- 
ages in  the  state.  It’s  part  of  a broader 
commitment  made  by  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  plant  2,010  miles  of  stream- 
side  forests  in  the  Chesapeake  drainage 
by  2010. 

Beyond  that  goal,  the  state  program 
seeks  to  restore  streamside  buffers 
wherever  feasible  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania, whether  forested  or  not.  Almost 
any  kind  of  buffer,  even  those  consist- 
ing only  of  native  grasses,  can  offer 
some  protection,  the  Stream  ReLeaf 
report  notes,  and  landowners  may  ob- 
ject to  planting  trees  that  shade  nearby 
crops  or  pose  other  problems.  But  in 
most  settings,  wide  forested  buffers 
that  stretch  100  feet  to  either  side  of  the 
stream  provide  the  greatest  range  of 
benefits,  the  report  says.  In  large  part, 
that’s  because  forests  provided  the 
“natural”  environment  for  those 
streams;  when  trees  are  removed,  the 
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conditions  for  many  fish  are  dramati- 
cally-and  adversely-affected. 

“One  of  the  most  devastating  things 
we  did  in  the  first  300  years  of  settle- 
ment was  to  remove  all  the  trees  along 
the  streams,”  says  Bernard  Sweeney, 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences Stroud  Water  Research  Center, 
where  for  more  than  two  decades  he  has 
been  researching  the  links  between  for- 
ests and  Eastern  streams. 

Tree  roots  help  stabilize  stream 
banks  to  prevent  erosion.  The  canopy 
of  leaves  or  needles  provides  shade, 
cooling  the  water  and  moderating  tem- 
perature shifts  that  can  drive  sensitive 
species,  such  as  trout,  away.  Leaves  also 
regulate  the  amount  of  light  reaching 
the  streams.  That  helps  determine  the 
amount  and  type  of  algae-the  very  base 
of  the  food  chain.  Some  aquatic  insects 
have  evolved  mouths  specifically  de- 
signed to  scrape  algae  off  the  bottom- 
algae  that  grows  in  dimly  lit  forests; 
they  can’t  eat  the  surface-dwelling  spe- 
cies that  thrive  in  cleared  streams. 

Leaves  and  needles  provide  most  of 
the  food  that  drives  the  stream  ecosys- 
tem. They  are  a major  nutrient  source 
for  the  algae,  food  for  bacteria,  as  well 
as  dinner-and  breeding  ground-for 
many  stream  insects.  Despite  the  huge 
amount  of  leaves  that  enter  a stream  in 
the  fall,  Sweeney  has  found  that  a leaf 
has  little  chance  of  traveling  even  200 
yards  in  a small  stream  without  some- 
thing eating  it.  But  when  the  trees  are 
removed  and  the  area  overgrown  with 
non-native  plants,  as  typically  happens 
in  parts  of  the  state,  those  building 
blocks  of  the  food  chain  are  sometimes 
eliminated.  Sweeney,  in  his  lab  work, 
has  found  that  some  native  insects  die 
when  they  eat  foreign  leaves.  Others 
won’t  support  the  larvae  of  some  native 
insects. 

Not  only  does  the  removal  of  the  ad- 
jacent forest  shake  the  food  chain  by  its 
very  roots,  it  also  takes  away  the  most 
critical  part  of  the  stream’s  physical 
structure:  Large  woody  debris.  This 
mass  of  fallen  trees  and  broken  limbs 
that  accumulates  in  any  forested  water- 
way is  critical  to  the  stream  environ- 
ment. Logs  can  deflect  the  current, 
widen  the  stream,  and  expose  more  of 
the  rocky  substrate  used  by  insects,  and 
many  fish,  to  lay  their  eggs.  At  the  same 
time,  piles  of  limbs  and  trunks  form 
natural  dams  that  trap  sediments  mov- 
ing down  the  stream,  and  they  create 
pools  where  many  fish  spend  much  of 


their  time.  These  “microenvironments” 
of  pools,  riffles,  and  glides  support  al- 
most entirely  different  communities, 
though  separated  only  by  a few  feet.  As 
tree  limbs  decay  over  the  years,  they 
slowly  release  nutrients  into  the  stream 
for  aquatic  organisms. 

Benefits  don’t  end  at  the  water’s 
edge.  Turtles,  minks,  river  otters,  bea- 
vers, and  muskrats  are  only  some  of  the 
animals  for  which  riparian  forests  are 


important  habitats.  Studies  have  found 
that  migrating  birds  are  attracted  to  cor- 
ridors of  riparian  forests.  Similarly,  in 
urban  areas,  riparian  forests  may  be  the 
refuge  of  last  resort  for  a variety  of  ani- 
mals. Riparian  areas  are  thought  to  be 
particularly  important  for  amphibians, 
which  appear  to  be  undergoing  a world- 
wide decline. 

“Those  forested  or  brushy  areas  of  the 
bank  make  nice  travelways  for  reptiles 
and  amphibians  to  move  back  and  forth 
up  and  down  stream  corridors,”  says 
Andrew  Shiels,  Nongame  and  Endan- 
gered Species  Unit  Leader  with  the  Fish 
& Boat  Commission.  “They  don’t  have 
to  cross  a desert-maybe  hundreds  of 
yards  of  no  grass,  no  brush,  no  rocks, 
and  no  cover  because  it  has  been  over- 
grazed.” 

In  addition,  Shiels  says,  the  runoff 
control  benefits  of  buffers  are  impor- 
tant for  maintaining  the  high  water 
quality  required  by  many  bottom-dwell- 
ers, such  as  native  freshwater  mussels, 
lampreys,  darters,  and  the  insects  they 
eat.  Many  studies  show  that  streamside 
buffers  are  highly  effective  at  control- 
ling polluted  runoff-or  “nonpoint 
source”  pollution-such  as  fertilizers, 


pesticides,  and  sediment.  In  some  ar- 
eas, a tree-filled  buffer  can  soak  up 
90  percent  of  the  nitrogen  heading 
through  shallow  groundwater  toward  a 
stream,  as  well  as  trap  most  of  the  phos- 
phorus and  sediment  that  moves  across 
the  land  surface. 

“Nonpoint  source  pollution  may  be 
one  of  the  greatest  detriments  to  ani- 
mals like  mussels  and  darters  because 
sediment  on  the  bottom  and  pollutants 
that  may  come  with  that  sediment  are 
serious  problems  for  them,”  Shiels  says. 
“So  it’s  fairly  academic  that  if  you  get 
the  buffers  up  and  you  keep  the  erosion 
to  a minimum,  you’re  going  to  improve 
things  in  a stream.” 

Realistically,  its  unlikely  that 
Pennsylvania’s  streams  will  ever  have 
the  extant  forested  streamsides  it  had 
when  William  Penn  arrived-a  time 
when  about  98  percent  of  the  state  was 
forested.  Often,  landowners  will  not  be 
able  to  give  up  as  much  as  100  feet  on 
either  side  of  a stream  for  a wide,  forest 
buffer.  That’s  one  of  the  main  reasons 
that  even  though  the  state  has  a 600- 
mile  forest  buffer  goal  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  watershed,  it  has  also 
established  an  overall  goal  of  establish- 
ing forest  buffers  wherever  feasible- 
whether  forested  or  not-throughout 
Pennsylvania.  Any  buffer,  in  effect,  is 
better  than  no  buffer. 

That  isn’t  all  bad,  according  to 
Houser.  As  long  as  headwaters  are  pro- 
tected with  forested  canopies  that  con- 
trol water  temperature,  openings 
farther  downstream  may  not  be  as 
much  of  a problem. 

“Diversity  is  the  key  to  having  an  all- 
around  trout  stream,  and  part  of  that 
diversity  is  having  riparian  diversity', 
too,”  Houser  says.  “I  believe  that  for- 
ested buffers  are  great,  but  I also  think 
you  need  to  have  meadow  areas  and 
open  areas  to  create  diversity-diversity 
in  the  amount  of  sunlight  that  a stream 
receives,  which  also  creates  a diversity 
in  aquatic  insects,  life,  and  species,  and 
diversity  in  the  plants  and  shrubs  that 
grow  there.  These  factors  also  deter- 
mine the  types  of  terrestrial  insects  and 
critters  that  live  near  a waterway.” 

In  the  long  run,  Houser  says,  what 
may  be  most  important  is  the  growing 
public  recognition  that  stream  quality 
isn’t  just  a matter  of  what’s  in  the  wa- 
ter-but  also  what  is  around  it.  “Habitat 
improvement,”  he  notes,  “is  not  just  the 
stream  channel  itself,  but  everything 
that  encompasses  the  stream.”  O 
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Goldfish 

“No  sir,  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission 
does  not  stock  goldfish.”  Apparently,  a 
local  municipality  had  drawn  down  a pond 
and  relocated  the  fish  they  salvaged.  The 
fish  were  transported  to  Stony  Creek,  an 
approved  trout  water.  Little  did  anyone 
know  that  there  were  two  koi  (large  Japa- 


nese goldfish)  inhabiting  the  pond  along 
with  many  catfish.  Several  anglers  have 
reported  catching  the  koi,  while  trout  have 
been  generally  uncooperative.  Even  though 
they  boost  the  success  rate,  I don’t  fore- 
see a large-scale  koi  stocking  program  in 
the  future. -WCO  Gerald  Barton,  Southern 
Montgomery  County. 

PWC  rules 

The  popularity  of  PWCs  (personal  wa- 
tercraft) is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
This  growth  has  resulted  in  conflicts  with 


other  water  users  and  landowners.  There 
are  some  actions  that  PWC  users  can  take 
to  prevent  many  of  these  conflicts  and 
complaints.  If  you  are  boating  on  a wa- 
terway flowing  through  a town  with 
nearby  dwellings,  try  to  find  an  area  to 
navigate  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the 
dwellings.  Don’t  boat  in  large  groups  for 
long  periods  in  the  same  general  area.  The 
major  complaint  received  by  officers  in 
conjunction  with  PWC  use  is  the  constant 
noise  factor. 

Know  the  slow,  no-wake  100-foot  rule 
and  observe  it!  New  regulations  will  make 
it  illegal  to  become  airborne  while  cross- 
ing the  wake  of  another  boat  within  100 
feet  of  the  boat  creating  the  wake.  Weav- 
ing through  congested  traffic,  following 
another  boat  too  closely  at  certain  speeds, 
or  operating  within  100  feet  of  water  ski- 
ers, and  failure  to  follow  all  other  rules  of 
the  road  will  constitute  enforceable  actions 
against  that  PWC  operator.  Most  impor- 
tantly, do  not  operate  while  or  after  con- 
suming alcoholic  beverages. 

PWCs  can  be  a lot  of  fun  and  a great  way 
to  spend  a hot  day  on  our  local  waterways. 
Good  common  sense  and  obeying  the  rules 
that  apply  to  all  watercraft  can  go  a long 
way  to  erasing  the  bad  reputation  that  is 
building  on  the  PWC  public.  Your  coop- 
eration may  even  prevent  further  future 
restrictions  on  PWC  use. -WCO  Stanley 
Plevyak,  Northern  Bucks  County. 

Road  kill 

Many  times  in  my  career  as  a Waterways 
Conservation  Officer  I have  been  mistaken 
for  a Wildlife  Conservation  Officer.  Many 
people  ask  me  about  the  condition  of  the 
deer  herd  or  where  they  can  go  to  see  a bear, 
but  the  most  often  request  is  for  the  re- 
moval of  a dead  deer  on  the  road  near  one’s 
house.  With  tongue  in  cheek  I usually 
respond  with,  “I  only  pick  up  road-killed 
fisb,”  up  until  a few  years  ago,  when  I was 
stocking  trout. 

We  had  finished  stocking  one  section 
of  stream  and  were  moving  to  another 
section  when  one  of  the  hatches  on  the 
stocking  truck  came  loose.  When  the  truck 
went  around  a comer,  a few  trout  came  out 
of  the  tank  and  landed  on  the  road,  at 
which  time  three  of  the  trout  were  pan- 
caked by  oncoming  traffic.  I stopped  my 
vehicle,  scooped  up  the  living  fish,  not  an 
easy  task,  by  the  way,  and  quickly  put  them 
in  the  nearest  water.  When  the  stocking 


was  completed,  I went  back  and  gathered 
the  remains  of  the  unlucky  fish  from  the 
road  and  disposed  of  them.  Now  I can 
honesdy  say,  “I  really  do  pick  up  road-killed 
fish.”-  WCO  William  Snyder,  Monroe  County. 

A note  from.. .the  parking  lot? 

Returning  from  seasonal  leave,  my  first 
day  back  on  duty  allowed  for  attending  our 
annual  Northwest  Region  Deputy  Confer- 
ence, held  in  Meadville.  By  mid-afternoon, 
only  the  defensive  driving  session  re- 
mained. This  course,  a requirement  for 
me  and  all  other  WCOs  during  basic  train- 
ing, is  now  presented  to  our  deputies  at 
the  yearly  regional  meetings  for  their  au- 
thorization to  operate  Commission-owned 
vehicles.  Having  already  taken  this  course, 
I left  this  last  session  for  other  business 
and  returned  just  before  the  conference’s 
conclusion.  While  parked  in  the  lot,  an- 
other of  our  vehicles  pulled  behind  me  and 
parked.  It  was  at  this  point,  while  leaving 
my  vehicle,  I had  the  unpleasant  misfor- 
tune of  watching  my  vehicle  mysteriously 
disengage  from  park  and  drift  back  into 
the  vehicle  parked  behind  me.  This  event, 
along  with  the  arrival  of  the  state  trooper 
(who  took  our  statements),  was  timed 
perfectly  with  the  dismissal  of  over  30 
deputies  from  their  defensive  driving 
course. 

With  that  many  eyes  present,  I’ll  prob- 
ably have  some  serious  explaining  to  do 
for  quite  some  time.  Guess  maybe  I should 
have  listened  to  that  defensive  driving 
course  one  more  time! -WCO  Mark  Kerr, 
Northwest  Region. 

Recovery 

As  a youngster  in  the  late  1 940s  and  into 
the  1950s,  my  dad  would  take  me  trout 
fishing  in  a small  lake  above  Barree,  PA. 
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The  lake  was  part  of  a Girl  Scout  complex 
that  the  Fish  Commission  stocked  with 
trout.  Traveling  to  the  lake,  we  crossed  over 
the  Little  Juniata  River.  At  that  time,  the 
Little  Juniata  was  so  horribly  polluted  by 
domestic,  commercial,  and  industrial 
sources  that  it  was  a very  sick  waterway  and 
off  limits  for  fishing  or  swimming.  For 
many  reasons,  the  river  is  recovering  from 
past  abuse.  The  environmental  movement 
created  awareness  and  subsequent  tougher 
laws  that  addressed  the  abuses,  plant  clos- 
ings, sewage  treatment  facilities,  and  con- 
tinuing research  to  develop  better 
technologies  for  maintaining  clean  water. 

The  recovery  continues  today.  The  Little 
Juniata  River  is  known  far  and  wide  as  a 
high-quality  trout  fishery  that  the  PA  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  has  designated  as  an 
All-Tackle  Trophy-Trout  water.  If  a price 
were  put  on  the  Little  Juniata  River,  most 
people  would  find  it  beyond  cost -WCOBen 
Learner,  Perry  County. 

Postmortem  was  performed  by... 

On  completion  of  an  early  winter  trout 
stocking  at  Fairview  Lake,  I proceeded  to 
an  observation  point  to  watch  the  area. 

Only  one  fisherman  arrived  at  the  Com- 
mission access,  but  he  was  having  great 
success.  Using  snelled  hooks,  the  fisher- 
man was  unsnapping  the  swivel  and  leaving 
the  hook  and  line  in  the  fish  as  he  caught 
them.  Before  long,  his  three  trout,  the  limit, 
were  on  his  stringer.  He  removed  two  of 
them,  placed  them  in  a plastic  grocery  bag, 
walked  up  to  his  car,  and  put  them  in  his 
trunk.  On  returning  to  the  water’s  edge, 
he  quickly  added  two  more  trout  to  his 
stringer,  unsnapping  the  swivel  and  leaving 
the  hook  and  line  in  the  fish  as  before.  He 
made  another  trip  to  his  car,  returning  with 
another  bag.  Into  that  bag  went  two  more 
trout  from  his  stringer.  Then  he  went  back 
to  his  car  where  he  retrieved  the  first  bag 
of  trout  from  the  trunk.  He  put  the  sec- 
ond bag  of  trout  into  the  first,  and  then 
hid  the  whole  package  in  fallen  leaves  by 
his  car.  To  the  water’s  edge  again  he  went- 
soon,  two  more  trout  were  caught  and  put 
on  the  stringer  in  the  same  manner  as  be- 
fore. 

Apparendy,  four  trout  over  the  limit  was 
enough.  The  man  collected  his  gear  and 
stringer  of  three  trout  and  returned  to  his 
car,  where  I met  him. 

I retrieved  the  four  extra  trout  from  their 
hiding  place  in  the  leaves.  The  fisherman 


Partnerships- 

flatly  denied  everything,  angrily  proclaim- 
ing his  innocence.  The  three  trout  and  the 
stringer,  along  with  the  two  bags  of  trout, 
were  confiscated  and  tagged  as  evidence, 
and  a citation  was  issued. 

Later,  at  his  court  appearance,  I testi- 
fied to  his  actions  that  day.  The  fisherman 
continued  to  proclaim  his  innocence,  and 
testified  under  oath  that  he  was  using  a 
different  type  of  hook-and-line  setup  al- 
together. His  testimony  did  not  count  for 
much,  however,  after  the  judge  (much  to 
my  surprise)  performed  “autopsies”  on  the 
seven  confiscated  trout,  right  on  his  bench! 
The  judge  found  the  snelled  hooks  in  the 
three  trout  still  on  the  stringer,  as  well  as 
in  the  four  trout  in  the  bags.  The  defen- 


dant was  promptly  found  guilty,  and,  be- 
cause he  was  a repeat  offender,  the  judge 
set  his  fine  accordingly  at  triple  the  pre- 
scribed penalty. 

I had  cited  this  fisherman  less  than  a 
year  before,  during  the  extended  trout  sea- 
son, for  culling  trout  from  his  stringer  and 
littering.  In  addition,  the  Commission 
has  suspended  his  fishing  privileges  for 
two  years. 

A judge  with  knowledge  of  fishing  and 
a handy  pocketknife-what  more  could  a 
WCO  want?-WCO  William  Carey,  South 
Wallenpaupack. 

Who’s  to  blame? 

Over  the  last  29  years  of  serving  as  a 
WCO,  I have  been  blamed  for  many  prob- 
lems associated  with  fishing  and  boating. 
For  example,  “I  didn’t  catch  my  limit,  ’cause 
you  only  stocked  two  buckets  in  my  favorite 


For  The  Resource 

hole,”  “I  can’t  put  my  ‘big 
bass  boat1  on  the  lake  because 
you  guys  only  allow  electric 
motors,”  and  so  on. 

I thought  I had  heard  it  all  until  last  year 
when  the  weather  was  mild  and  there  was 
no  ice.  I was  talking  to  a license  agent  and 
bait  dealer,  who  said,  “It’s  your  fault  that 
business  is  slow  and  we  are  not  selling  any 
licenses  or  bait.” 

“How  do  you  figure?”  I asked. 

The  agent  said,  “You’re  in  charge  of  ice 
fishing,  so  get  some  ice  made!”- WCO  Robert 
Fasching  Lackawanna  County. 

Just  another  week  in  Erie 

For  a WCO,  the  combination  of  the  end 
of  the  month,  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and 
the  July  4th  holiday  weekend  can  be  a pa- 
perwork nightmare.  In  1996,  the  eight  days 
surrounding  this  event  produced  the  fol- 
lowing activities: 

40  miles  of  plain-clothes  Lake  Erie 
shoreline  patrol  on  a PWC  (reminding  me 
that  I’m  not  as  young  as  I used  to  be). 

A BUI/reckless  operation  incident  in 
which  a PWC  was  buzzing  shoreline  fish- 
ermen 45  minutes  after  sunset  with  a .142 
blood  alcohol  level. 

A car-jacking/ robbery  victim  breaking 
free  from  his  armed  kidnappers  to  seek  safety 
with  me  and  two  deputies  while  we  were 
getting  a soda  pop  at  a convenience  store. 

Five  television  and  newspaper  interviews. 

Traveling  to  Conneaut  Lake  and 
Pymatuning  Reservoir  for  patrol  because 
eight-foot  waves  kept  us  off  Lake  Erie. 

Assisting  the  State  Police  with  more 
than  15  suspects  who  fled  into  the  thick 
brush  adjacent  to  the  Erie  shoreline  follow- 
ing the  police  approach  to  their  underage 
drinking  party.  Empty  cans  and  bottles  were 
everywhere. 

A BUI  incident  involving  a boat  op- 
erating without  lights  on  Presque  Isle  Bay. 

Another  underage  drinking  party  with 
littering  violations  in  which  five  of  the  15 
suspects  were  apprehended  in  the  middle 
of  Elk  Creek  and  four  others  were  found 
hiding  in  the  woods. 

Checking  commercial  fishing  trap  net 
operations  off  of  Walnut  Creek. 

Boat  patrol  of  the  Ohio  Line  when  the 
helm  quadrant  of  a boat  malfunctioned, 
jamming  the  wheel  in  a hard  port  turn.  Of 
course,  the  calm  conditions  turned  to  six- 
foot  seas,  lightning,  and  water  spouts  be- 
fore we  were  able  to  assist. 
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Otherwise  it  was  just  another  week  in 
an  Erie  Country  district.- WCO John  Bowser, 
Erie  County. 

Keeping  in  contact 

Since  graduating  from  the  13th  Class 
of  Waterways  Conservation  Officers,  I’ve 
tried  to  keep  in  contact  with  some  of  my 
former  classmates.  We  often  talk  about 
work  and  the  funny  incidents  that  happen. 

Recently,  one  of  our  fish  culturists  in- 
formed me  while  stocking  Lily  Lake, 
Luzerne  County,  that  one  of  my  classmates 


walked  onto  a crowded  dock  to  observe  the 
trout  that  had  been  stocked.  His  arrival 
brought  with  it  the  collapse  of  the  dock 
into  the  lake. 

I guess  you  can’t  always  count  on  your 
friends  to  keep  you  informed  of  all  the 
funny  incidents.-  WCO  Walter  A.  Buckman, 
Cameron  County. 

Deja-vu  double 

After  hearing  about  how  productive  the 
smallmouth  bass  fishing  was  on  the  Dela- 
ware River,  I was  finally  convinced  by  my 
brother  to  join  him  on  a recent  excursion. 
We  began  at  the  Zane  Grey  Access  in  Pike 
County.  We  were  fishing  for  a couple  of 
hours,  and  doing  fairly  well.  Both  of  us 
landed  our  fair  share  of  panfish,  as  well 
as  some  decent  smallmouth  bass.  We  then 
simultaneously  hooked  fish  (we  commonly 
refer  to  this  as  a “double”).  Then,  to  our 
surprise,  we  both  landed  our  very  first 
American  eels. 

This  “double”  brought  back  a foggy 
memory  of  two  young  boys,  standing  side 
by  side  on  the  bank  of  Gardner’s  Creek, 


in  Lackawanna  County,  just  upstream  of 
the  cemetery  hole,  nearly  20  years  earlier. 
These  two  young  boys  simultaneously 
hooked  and  landed  their  very  first  trout. 
I guess  some  memories  do  last  a lifetime.- 
WCO  David  G.  Kaneski,  Northeast  Region. 

Phone  calls 

Over  the  last  28  years  I have  received  at 
least  several  thousand  phone  calls.  The 
majority  have  been  for  general  informa- 
tion, boat  registration  information,  stock- 
ing, where  to  fish,  and  so  on. 

Last  year,  I answered  another  call.  The 
caller  asked  if  I was  a state  employee.  This 
is  an  easy  answer,  I thought,  and  said  yes. 
The  caller  then  asked  if  I knew  who  the 
governor  is?  Trick  question,  I thought,  and 
I still  didn’t  know  the  caller’s  name.  So  I 
asked,  “governor  of  what?”  The  caller  said, 
“Governor  of  Pennsylvania.”  Hmm,  bet- 
ter go  along  with  this  one,  I thought.  I 
answered  that  Tom  Ridge  is  the  governor. 

There  was  a long  pause.  Then  the  caller 
asked  where  Bob  Casey  went.  At  this  time, 
many  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind. 
However,  all  I said  was,  “Did  you  hear  about 
the  election  sometime  back?”- WCO  War- 
ren Singer,  Bradford  & Sullivan  Counties. 

Foggy  meeting 

I was  to  meet  the  stocking  truck  at  the 
K-Mart  parking  lot  in  the  Schuylkill  Mall. 
If  you’re  familiar  with  the  mall,  you  know 
that  it  is  located  on  top  of  a mountain,  and 
when  it  gets  foggy,  you  can’t  see  a thing. 
I was  at  the  meeting  place  for  a half-hour 
and  the  truck  had  not  shown  up  yet.  1 
radioed  the  regional  office  to  have  them 
call  the  hatchery  to  see  if  the  driver  had 
some  problems  that  day.  While  the  region 


was  on  the  phone  with  the  hatchery,  the 
driver  was  on  another  line  with  the  hatch- 
ery. He  was  asking  where  I was.  As  it  turned 
out,  the  stocking  truck  was  in  the  back 
parking  area  of  the  K-Mart,  and  I was  in 
the  front  lot.  Maybe  we  should  have  had 
a blue  light  special  so  we  could  have  found 
each  other.- WCO  GaryL.  Slutter,  Schuylkill 
County. 

Suggestion  from  an 
unlicensed  angler 

While  patrolling  the  Delayed-Harvest 
area  on  Pine  Creek  in  Allegheny  County, 
I came  upon  a man  and  woman  fishing  an 
isolated  stretch  of  the  stream.  When  I asked 
to  see  their  licenses,  the  young  woman  said 
that  she  had  left  her’s  at  home.  I told  her 
she  would  have  to  send  it  in  to  me,  at  which 
time  she  then  admitted  that  she  did  not 
have  a license.  Now  you  have  to  understand 
that  both  of  them  were  well  equipped  with 
fly  rods,  stocking  foot  waders  and  other 
equipment-not  people  who  just  happened 
to  go  fishing  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

As  I was  preparing  the  paperwork  for 
the  violation,  the  boyfriend  chimed  in  that 
we  really  should  have  a one-day  license  for 
those  who  just  want  to  try  fishing  or  only 
want  to  go  for  one  day.  He  thought  the 
$22  that  she  would  have  to  spend  to  go 
fishing  was  too  expensive.  He  never  gave 
it  a thought  that  going  fishing  without  the 
license  would  cost  $57.50! 

I told  him  there  was  no  need  for  the  one- 
day  license.  All  he  had  to  do  was  wait  until 
Pennsylvania’s  Fish-for-Free  days.-WCO 
Michael  B.  Wheale,  Northern  Allegheny  County. 

Green  people 

One  sunny  day  last  summer,  DWCO 
Harold  Shorts  and  I were  on  boat  patrol 
at  Canadohta  Lake.  We  drove  up  to  a per- 
mitted swimming  platform,  which  needed 
a minor  change  to  meet  the  permit  require- 
ment. There  were  two  women  sunning 
themselves  on  the  platform,  so  I advised 
them  of  the  minor  change.  One  of  the 
women  then  told  me  that  she  was  paying 
for  the  dock  but  was  unable  to  use  it  be- 
cause her  boat  was  being  repaired,  and  that 
she  also  pays  to  be  a member  of  the  pri- 
vate beach  association  (which  owns  the 
platform).  She  also  said  that  she  pays  to 
maintain  the  swim  platform.  She  then  said, 
“Now  you  ‘green  people’  approach  me  and 
tell  me  I’ll  have  to  pay  more!”  At  this  point, 
her  friend  burst  out  laughing  over  the 
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“green  people”  reference.  The  women  who 
made  the  reference  then  started  smiling 
about  the  whole  situation.  Before  leaving, 
I jokingly  advised  them  that  the  cost  would 
be  very  minimal  to  the  association-as  long 
as  we  weren’t  referred  to  as  “green  people” 
anymore. -WCO  Terry  Cre craft,  Eastern 
Crawford  County. 

Annual  fishing  trip 

This  past  September,  I had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fit  in  my  annual  fishing  trip  with 
my  brother,  Bill,  and  my  three  cousins  to 
Kinzua  Dam  for  a couple  of  days.  It’s  a great 
time  of  year  to  go  to  beat  the  crowds  and 
the  temperature  is  still  fairly  warm  for 
camping  out,  especially  at  the  “boats  only” 
campsites. 

This  year  things  didn’t  work  exactly  as 
planned,  and  the  fishing  was  slow.  The  last 
full  day  was  Sunday,  and  it  was  pretty  much 
a steady  rainfall.  As  is  usual,  the  next  day 
we  had  to  leave,  so  the  sun  came  out,  and 
it  was  a beautiful  fall  day.  We  had  one  last 
chance  to  do  some  shoreline  fishing  before 
breakfast  and  packing  out. 

Bill  was  fishing  in  the  back  of  the  cove 
when  he  landed  a nice  fish  and  yelled  for 
me  to  come  there.  The  problem  was  with 
identification.  At  first,  I wasn’t  sure  of  the 
fish’s  identification  until  I looked  at  the 
distinct  markings  on  the  adipose  fin,  which 
confirmed  that  it  was  in  the  trout  and 
salmon  family  and  the  silver  color  with  the 
small  x-shaped  spots  on  its  back.  It  was  an 
18-inch  landlocked  Atlantic  salmon.  This 
was  the  first  one  I’d  ever  seen,  though  they 
are  stocked  in  some  of  the  larger  lakes  in 
Pennsylvania  by  the  federal  government  on 
occasion.  Just  as  we  were  going  back  to  the 
campsite  for  the  others  to  see  the  fish,  a large 
bird  flew  over  and  landed  in  the  top  of  a 
pine  tree  not  far  away.  Identification  with 
binoculars  showed  that  it  was  a golden  eagle, 
though  becoming  more  common,  the  first 
one  I’d  ever  seen  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  eagle  stayed  in  the  tree  for  us  to  watch 
when  my  cousin  hollered,  “Look  on  the  far 
shore,  a bear.”  Sure  enough,  a small  black 
bear  came  down  on  the  shoreline  and 
ambled  along,  as  only  bears  can  do.  Though 
all  three  of  these  species  are  becoming  more 
common  in  Pennsylvania,  the  experience 
to  enjoy  seeing  all  three  at  the  same  time 
made  it  one  of  the  reasons  that  makes  me 
look  forward  to  that  annual  fishing  trip.- 
WCO  Rick  Valazak,  Jefferson  County. 


Somerset  County  Envirothon 

The  Somerset  County  Envirothon  was 
held  in  May  at  Kooser  State  Park.  In  prepa- 
ration, I collected  several  aquatic  organ- 
isms, including  various  bugs,  a brown 
trout,  and  a bluegill.  These  would  all  be 
used  for  the  identification  portion  of  my 
aquatics  tests. 

I set  up  my  station  on  a picnic  table  by 
the  lake.  The  bugs  were  in  numbered  cups, 
and  the  trout  and  bluegill  were  in  a foiled 
lasagna  pan.  Everyone  attended  a brief 
orientation,  and  then  the  first  group  ac- 
companied me  back  to  my  station.  When 
we  got  there,  the  bluegill  was  gone,  and 
the  trout  had  been  picked  at.  I apologized 
to  the  kids  and  pulled  a mounted  large- 
mouth  bass  out  of  my  nearby  vehicle, 
placed  a number  on  it,  and  the  test  went 
on.  As  the  day  wore  on,  several  other 
groups  passed  through  my  station. 

Lunchtime  arrived,  and  so  did  the  wind, 
so  I sat  inside  my  vehicle  and  started  grad- 
ing the  tests.  Suddenly,  a shadow  fell  over 


from  the  sky  and  landed  on  my  picnic  table. 
I immediately  jumped  out  and  yelled  at  the 
bird  to  scare  it  away,  but  without  hesita- 
tion the  crow  took  off  with  my  11-inch 
brown  trout.  The  kids  all  witnessed  the 
crime  and  laughed  as  they  ate  their  lunch. 
The  crow  ate  his  lunch  across  the  lake!- 
WCO  Ron  Evancho,  Southwest  Region. 

You  just  have  to  look  for  them 
Every  spring  during  inseason  trout  stock- 
ings, fishermen  with  empty  creels  complain 
about  not  getting  to  the  stream  before  the 


crowd  that  “fishes  ’em  all  out.”  And  ev- 
ery year,  I talk  to  a few  ardent  anglers  who 
fish  Armstrong  County  streams  year-round 
and  catch  their  share  of  trout.  One  senior 
angler  reported  22  trout  on  six  February 
outings  along  a heavily  fished  section  of 
the  South  Fork  of  Pine  Creek.  In  mid-July 
I’ve  seen  dozens  of  trout  in  Cowanshan- 
nock  Creek’s  most  popular  holes.  On 
November  10,  a fisherman  pulled  a nice 
brown  trout  from  under  a bridge  over 
Glade  Run.  He  had  missed  others  that  day 
and  the  day  before  on  Buffalo  Creek.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  there’s  trout  in  them 
thar  cricks-just  go  out  and  find  them!- 
WCO  Bruce  Gundlach,  Western  Armstrong 
County. 

Small-stream  surprise 
Last  summer,  fisheries  biologist  aide 
Jason  Brown  and  I had  the  opportunity  to 
assist  Area  7 Fisheries  Manager  Larry 
Jackson’s  crew  during  an  electrofishing 
survey  of  Laurel  Run,  in  Perry  County. 
Laurel  Run  is  a small  mountain  stream 
averaging  about  15  feet  in  width.  While 
working  one  of  the  pools  in  the  stream,  we 
noticed  a disturbance  in  a small  eddy  at 
the  head  of  the  pool.  Needless  to  say,  the 
crew  was  quite  surprised  to  discover  that 
this  disturbance  was  created  by  a large 
American  eel.  I can  only  imagine  how 
surprised  the  brook  trout  must  be  when 
they  discover  the  presence  of  their  large 
neighbor -Tom  Greene,  Coldwater  Unit  Leader. 

More  on  the  small-stream  surprise 
The  eel  we  discovered  in  Laurel  Run 
while  electrofishing  brought  about  the 
question  of  where  the  eel  came  from  and 
how  it  got  there.  It  has  been  some  time 
since  eels  have  made  the  species  compo- 
sition in  southcentral  PA.  Stocking  Co- 
ordinator Marguerite  Davidson  checked 
Commission  stocking  records  to  discover 
that  immature  American  eels  (elvers)  were 
last  trucked  above  the  major  Susquehanna 
River  dams  from  Maryland  in  1980.  Fe- 
male eels  and  not  males  move  upstream 
to  fresh  water  to  mature  in  10  to  15  years. 
Then  they  return  to  the  Sargasso  Sea  in  the 
North  Atlantic  to  spawn.  The  eel  we  cap- 
tured was  presumably  an  adult  female  that 
was  trucked  in  1980  because  there  is  no 
other  known  way  around  the  major 
Susquehanna  River  dams.  - Area  7 Fisher- 
ies Biologist  Aide  John  Frederick. 
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by  WCO  Gregory  Jacobs 

I shifted  my  position  slightly,  but  the 

rain  found  another  way  inside  my 
rainsuit  and  ran  down  between  my 
shoulder  blades.  The  light  rain  had  been 
falling  for  three  hours  and  I was  getting 
wetter  by  the  minute.  This  last  trickle  of 
water  made  me  think  about  giving  up 
and  calling  it  a day.  Then  I thought 
back  to  the  day  that  started  all  this  and  I 
decided  to  stick  it  out  to  the  end. 

I had  just  finished  my  supper  and  had 
sat  down  to  read  the  paper  when  the  tele- 
phone rang.  My  wife  answered  the 
phone  and  said  that  it  was  Ed  Teck,  one 
of  my  deputies. 

When  one  of  the  deputies  calls  this 
time  of  the  day,  it  usually  means  that  my 
quiet  evening  is  over. 

When  I asked  Ed  what  had  happened, 
he  told  me  he  was  watching  Bradys  Run 
Lake,  and  a man  in  a boat  was  catching 
a trout  every  couple  of  minutes.  Every 
time  he  caught  a fish,  he  turned  his 
back  to  the  road  and  did  something 
with  the  fish.  Ed  couldn’t  tell  if  he  was 
putting  them  on  a stringer  or  releasing 
them.  Bradys  Run  Lake  has  only  one 
side  from  which  you  can  fish  from 
shore  or  watch  someone.  The  other 
side  of  the  lake  borders  a steep  hillside. 
Ed  decided  to  wait  until  the  man  in  the 
boat  came  to  the  launch  ramp  and  he 
would  check  him  there.  The  angler  con- 
tinued to  catch  trout,  and  each  time,  he 
turned  his  back  to  the  road  and  did 
something  with  the  trout. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  the  angler  in 
the  boat  decided  to  call  it  a day.  DWCO 
Teck  waited  until  the  boat  was  about  25 
feet  from  the  launch  when  he  stepped 
out  of  the  shadows  of  the  old  boathouse. 
When  the  man  in  the  boat  saw  Ed,  he 
made  a quick  movement  with  his  right 
hand  and  then  came  into  the  launch 
ramp.  Ed  asked  to  check  the  man’s  fish, 


and  the  man  told  Ed  that  he  didn’t  have 
any  fish,  that  he  had  released  all  the 
fish  he  caught.  That’s  when  Ed  noticed 
the  end  of  a nylon  stringer  attached  to 
the  boat.  When  he  looked  closer,  he 
saw  that  it  had  been  cut  with  a knife. 

Ed  questioned  the  angler  about  the 
stringer.  The  man  told  him  it  had  been 
cut  a long  time  ago. 

Ed  knew  what  had  happened.  When 
the  man  saw  Ed  step  from  the  shadows, 
he  cut  the  stringer,  and  whatever  trout 
he  had  were  now  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake.  Ed  questioned  the  man  a while 
longer  and  he  continued  to  stick  to  his 
story.  Ed  knew  he  was  not  going  to  be 
able  to  get  the  man  to  change  his  story, 
so  he  got  all  the  information  on  the 
man  he  could  and  then  he  called  me. 


Ed  told  me  that  the  man’s  name  was 
Harold,  and  that  he  lived  in  New 
Brighton.  He  was  driving  an  old  yellow 
pickup  truck  and  he  had  an  old  alumi- 
num boat.  Then  Ed  said  something 
that  stuck  in  my  mind-the  man  had  a 
bushy  white  beard  and  he  looked  like 
Santa  Claus.  The  name  stuck.  Anytime 
I or  any  of  the  deputies  checked  Harold, 
when  we  told  one  another  about  it,  we 
called  him  “Santa  Claus.” 

It  became  standard  procedure.  If  any 
of  us  saw  “Santa  Claus”  fishing,  we 
made  sure  to  check  him.  He  had  either 
changed  his  ways  or  we  were  wrong 
about  him,  because  we  never  found  him 
with  more  than  his  limit  of  fish. 

One  sunny  day  in  October,  I saw 
“Santa  Claus”  fishing  at  Hereford 
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Manor  Lakes.  I decided  to  hide  my  state 
vehicle  as  well  as  possible  and  watch 
him  for  a while.  It  didn’t  take  long.  I 
had  only  been  watching  “Santa  Claus” 
about  five  minutes  when  he  caught  a 
trout.  When  he  took  the  fish  off  the 
hook,  he  looked  all  around.  I was  hop- 
ing I was  hidden  well  enough.  I had 
evidently  hid  my  vehicle  well  enough. 

He  never  spotted  me.  He  walked  up 
into  a thicket  of  pine  trees  and  I 
couldn’t  see  what  he  was  doing.  He  was 
in  the  pine  trees  only  for  a couple  of 
minutes,  but  he  didn’t  have  the  fish 
when  he  went  back  to  his  fishing  spot.  I 
watched  him  catch  five  more  trout,  and 
each  time  he  went  through  the  same 
routine.  This  was  the  extended  season 
and  the  daily  limit  of  trout  was  three.  I 
knew  I had  him  now. 

When  he  was  done  for  the  day,  he 
gathered  up  all  his  equipment.  Then  he 
pulled  a stringer  out  of  the  water  and  it 
had  three  trout  on  it.  He  walked  to  his 
truck  and  put  all  his  equipment  in  the 
back  of  the  truck  and  left.  I knew  he 
would  come  back  for  the  fish  he  had  in 
the  pines.  I left  my  hiding  spot  and 
walked  into  the  pine  thicket.  It  didn’t 
take  long  to  find  the  fish.  I saw  a black 
garbage  bag  immediately  behind  the 
spot  where  “Santa  Claus”  was  fishing. 
When  I looked  in  the  bag,  I saw  eight 
trout,  two  more  than  I knew  about. 

I positioned  myself  in  the  most  likely 
avenue  that  he  would  take  to  retrieve 
his  bag  of  trout  and  sat  back  and  waited 
for  him  to  come  after  his  fish.  I guessed 
wrong.  He  came  in  from  a different 
direction  from  which  I thought  he 
would.  When  I saw  him,  he  had  already 
picked  up  the  garbage  bag  and  was 
headed  out  of  the  pine  trees.  I knew  he 
would  get  to  the  road  before  I could 
catch  up  to  him,  and  I went  for  my  state 
vehicle.  He  had  just  turned  onto  the 
main  highway  when  I pulled  in  behind 
his  vehicle.  I turned  on  my  red  light 
and  blew  the  horn.  I saw  him  look  in 
his  rearview  mirror,  but  he  didn’t  pull 
over  to  the  side  of  the  road.  Finally,  I 
pushed  the  switch  for  the  siren.  Then 
he  decided  to  stop. 

When  I approached  his  truck,  he 
started  calling  me  every  name  in  the 
book,  and  when  I told  him  why  I was 
stopping  him,  he  went  wild.  I could  see 
the  black  garbage  bag  in  the  bed  of  the 
truck,  and  I told  him  I knew  what  was 
in  the  bag.  You  could  see  the  resigna- 
tion in  his  face  grow  as  I related  to  him 
how  long  I had  been  watching  him  and 


If  any  of  us  saw 
“Santa  Claus”  fishing,  we 
made  sure  to  check  him. 
He  had  either  changed  his 
ways  or  we  were  wrong 
about  him,  because  we 
never  found  him  with  more 
than  his  limit  of  fish. 

when  he  had  caught  each  one  of  his  fish. 

He  confessed,  and  asked  how  much 
the  fine  would  be.  When  I told  him  the 
fine  would  be  $105.00,  he  told  me  he 
would  beat  me  in  court.  I told  him  that 
was  his  right  and  I thought  that  I had 
enough  evidence  to  win,  and  if  he 
wanted  a hearing,  it  was  his  right.  I is- 
sued him  a citation  and  he  went  on  his 
way  without  any  of  his  trout.  I needed 
them  for  evidence  at  any  hearing  that 
would  be  held. 

One  week  later  I saw  his  truck  parked 
at  an  old  road  that  leads  to  the  backwa- 
ters of  the  upper  lake  at  Hereford 
Manor.  I decided  to  take  a walk  and 
check  him.  It  looked  like  rain,  so  I got 
my  rainsuit  out  of  the  trunk  and  put  it 
on.  I almost  blew  it  before  I even  got 
started.  The  old  road  leads  right  into 
the  lake,  and  most  people  fish  on  the 
left  side  of  the  road.  I eased  into  a posi- 
tion where  I could  see  to  the  left  of  the 
road  and  there  was  no  one  there.  I 
glanced  quickly  to  the  right,  and  there 
he  was,  and  I was  in  plain  sight.  I eased 
back  out  of  sight  as  quietly  as  I could. 
Luckily,  he  didn’t  see  me. 

I tiptoed  into  the  woods  behind  him 
and  settled  down  for  the  wait.  I had  no 
sooner  sat  down  when  it  started  to  rain. 
It  was  now  three  hours  later  and  “Santa 
Claus”  had  not  caught  a fish  and  I was 
getting  wetter  by  the  minute. 

This  brings  me  to  the  beginning  of 
my  story.  Another  hour  passed  and  still 
no  fish.  I was  about  ready  to  call  it 
quits,  when  suddenly  he  grabbed  his 
fishing  pole  and  set  the  hook.  He 
landed  the  trout  and  laid  it  on  the 
shore.  Then  he  climbed  up  the  bank 
and  looked  all  around.  This  caused  me 
to  bury  my  face  in  the  wet  leaves  and 
hope  I was  hidden  from  his  view. 

After  a couple  of  minutes,  I chanced  a 
quick  look.  He  was  pulling  up  his  hip 
boots.  I wondered  what  he  was  doing. 
When  he  had  his  hip  boots  pulled  up,  he 
again  climbed  up  the  bank  and  looked 


all  around.  Once  more  I had  my  face 
buried  in  the  wet  leaves.  I glanced  up 
and  he  was  wading  the  shallows  to  the 
other  side  of  the  lake.  He  bent  over  and 
pulled  up  a stringer  full  of  fish.  He 
placed  the  fish  he  had  just  caught  on 
the  stringer  and  started  wading  back  to 
where  his  fishing  poles  were.  He  gath- 
ered up  all  of  his  equipment  and  started 
up  the  old  road  to  his  truck.  He  passed 
within  10  feet  of  me  and  never  saw  me. 

I dropped  in  behind  him  and  started  up 
the  road.  He  was  carrying  his  fishing 
poles,  bait  bucket,  tackle  box,  and  the 
stringer  of  fish. 

About  halfway  up  the  hill,  he  needed 
to  take  a break  and  I decided  to  re-in- 
troduce myself  to  him  at  this  point.  I 
said,  “I’ll  give  you  a hand  and  help  you 
carry  your  fish.”  When  I spoke,  he 
jumped  and  turned  to  look  at  me,  and 
said,  “Don’t  you  have  anything  better  to 
do  than  bother  me?”  I said  something 
to  the  effect  that  I had  nothing  better  to 
do  than  apprehend  people  who  catch 
too  many  fish.  I asked  him  how  many 
fish  he  had  on  the  string  and  he  told  me 
he  thought  he  had  18  fish.  I said  we 
would  count  the  fish  when  we  got  to 
our  vehicles. 

We  had  a good  conversation  on  our 
way  to  the  truck.  Mainly  he  wanted  to 
know  where  I was  hiding  because  he 
never  saw  me.  When  we  arrived  at  our 
vehicles,  I started  counting  the  trout  on 
the  stringer.  He  was  off  on  his  count. 
There  were  23  trout  on  the  stringer.  He 
was  20  trout  over  the  limit,  and  when  I 
told  him  the  fine  was  going  to  be 
$225.00  this  time,  he  wasn’t  very  happy. 
It  seems  he  had  stopped  at  the  district 
justice’s  office  and  paid  the  first  fine  on 
his  way  to  the  lake.  I issued  him  an- 
other citation  and  told  him  to  start 
heeding  the  creel  limits.  He  smiled  at 
me  told  me  I couldn’t  be  watching  all 
the  time. 

He  was  right.  I couldn’t  watch  him 
all  the  time.  We  ran  into  “Santa  Claus” 
several  times  over  the  next  couple  of 
years,  but  we  never  found  him  to  be 
over  his  creel  limit.  I don’t  know  if  he 
mended  his  ways  and  started  heeding 
the  creel  limit,  or  if  he  just  became 
more  adept  at  breaking  the  law. 

He  died  a few  years  ago,  and  in  a way 
I miss  the  challenge.  It  was  us  trying  to 
catch  him  and  him  trying  to  get  away 
with  breaking  the  law.  When  my  depu- 
ties and  I reminisce,  telling  “war  sto- 
ries,” we  all  smile  when  someone 
mentions  “Santa  Claus.”  Cl 
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John  Banish,  Gaines,  caught  these  three  nice  trout 
in  Pine  Creek,  Tioga  County.  They  measured 
1 5 '/z,  1 6 '/z,  and  1 7 '/z  inches.  He  caught  the 
trout  on  a minnow  plug. 


Nunzio  Mineo,  Bethel  Park,  and  his  daughter,  Cia, 
caught  this  34-inch  northern  pike  in  Conneaut  Creek 
at  Cochranton.  After  the  photo  was  taken,  they 
released  the  fish. 


My  son,  Guy  (pictured),  sent  this  photo  along  with 
an  application  for  a Junior  Angler  Award.  The  calico 
bass  (crappie)  was  15  inches  long  and  weighed 
2 pounds.  Guy  caught  it  at  Lake  Wallenpaupack 
last  April.  He  was  overwhelmed  when  he  received 
the  award  patch  and  certificate,  and  the  letter  was 
very  well  done.  We  were  very  proud  of  him.  He 
wears  the  patch  on  his  hat.  We  were  very  happy 
you  made  him  so  proud  of  his  accomplishment. - 
Renee  Calabro,  Lake  Ariel. 


Barry  Pendergrast,  Downingtown,  caught  this 
16  ’/. 8-inch  crappie  in  Marsh  Creek  Lake,  Marsh  Creek 
State  Park.  The  fish  weighed  one  pound,  1 4 ounces. 


Gregory  N.  O’Donnell  caught  this  24-inch,  4 '/2- 
pound  rainbow  trout  in  French  Creek,  Chester 
County,  last  May. 


Don  Childers,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  was  fshing 
Pymatuning  Lake  on  vacation  last  April  and  caught 
this  28-inch  walleye  that  weighed  over  six  pounds. 
The  walleye  took  a jig. 


Linda  Long  caught  this  1 8-inch,  2-pound  golden 
rainbow  trout  in  Otter  Creek,  York  County,  last 
opening  day.  The  fish  took  a pink  salmon  egg. 


John  Venneri,  Harrisburg,  shows  the  1 6 '/ 2-inch 
brown  trout  he  caught  in  Manada  Creek,  Dauphin 
County,  last  May. 
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1 998  Fall  Trout  Stocking 

The  Commission  has  stocked  152  waterways  across  the  state  as  part  of  the  Fall  Trout  Stocking 
Program.  The  Commission  released  more  than  145,000  legal-sized  trout  to  provide  anglers  with 
expanded  fishing  opportunities  during  the  autumn  months.  The  stockings  began  the  week  of 
September  21  and  continued  into  mid-October. 

The  program  includes  96  rivers  and  streams  as  well  as  56  lakes.  More  than  76,000  rainbow  trout 
make  up  the  biggest  portion  of  the  stocked  fish,  with  more  than  46,000  brown  trout  and  22,000 
brook  trout  rounding  out  the  allotment. 

The  Fall  Trout  Stocking  Program  features  two  different  components.  Anglers  who  wish  to  harvest 
trout  may  take  advantage  of  the  88  stream  sections  or  lakes  that  are  regulated  by  the  Extended 
Trout  Season  rules.  The  Extended  Trout  Season,  which  began  September  8 and  runs  through  the 
end  of  February  1999,  permits  anglers  to  creel  three  trout  of  seven  inches  or  greater  daily. 

The  second  component  is  the  stocking  of  63  stream  sections  managed  under  Delayed-Harvest 
regulations.  Delayed-Harvest  regulations  allow  year-round  fishing.  However,  no  trout  may  be 
creeled  the  day  after  Labor  Day  until  the  following  June  15.  Anglers  should  consult  the  Summary 
of  Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws,  issued  with  each  license,  for  a complete  list  of  waters  under  Delayed- 
Harvest  management  and  the  rules  governing  them.  * Indicates  Delayed-Harvest  Area 


County 

Waterway 

Adams 

Conewago  Creek* 

Adams-Franklin 

Antietam  Creek,  E.  Br.* 

Adams-Franklin 

Conococheague  Creek 

Allegheny 

Bull  Creek* 

Allegheny 

Deer  Creek* 

Allegheny 

Deer  Lakes 

Allegheny 

Pine  Creek 

Allegheny 

Pine  Creek* 

Armstrong 

Cherry  Run 

Armstrong-Butler 

Buffalo  Creek* 

Beaver 

Brady  Run  Lake 

Beaver 

Brady  Run,  S.  Br. 

Beaver 

Hereford  Manor  Lake,  Lower 

Beaver 

Raccoon  Lake 

Beaver 

Traverse  Creek 

Bedford 

Yellow  Creek* 

Berks 

Antietam  Creek 

Berks 

Antietam  Lake 

Berks 

Hay  Creek 

Berks 

Scotts  Run  Lake 

Blair 

Canoe  Lake 

Bradford 

Mountain  Lake 

Bradford 

Sunfish  Pond 

Bucks 

Lake  Luxembourg 

Bucks 

Levittown  Lake 

Bucks 

Perkiomen  Creek,  E.  Br. 

Butler 

Harbor  Acres  Lake 

Butler-Lawrence 

Slippery  Rock  Creek 

Butler-Lawrence 

Slippery  Rock  Creek* 

Cambria 

Chest  Creek* 

Cambria 

Lake  Rowena 

Cameron 

George  B.  Stevenson  Res. 

Cameron 

Sinnemahoning  Creek, 
Driftwood  Br.* 

Cameron 

Sinnemahoning  Creek, 
Driftwood  Br. 

Carbon 

Lehigh  Canal 

Carbon 

Mud  Run* 

Centre 

Black  Moshannon  Creek* 

Centre 

Black  Moshannon  Creek 

Centre 

Poe  Creek 

Centre 

Poe  Lake 

Chester 

French  Creek* 

Chester 

Pickering  Creek* 

Chester 

Valley  Creek,  West* 

Chester 

White  Clay  Creek,  Middle  Br.* 

Clarion-Forest 

Toms  Run 

Clearfield 

Clearfield  Creek,  Little* 

Clearfield 

Janesville  Dam 

Clinton 

Fishing  Creek 

County 

Waterway 

Clinton 

Kettle  Creek  Lake 

Columbia 

Briar  Creek  Lake 

Columbia 

Fishing  Creek 

Crawford 

Woodcock  Creek 

Crawford- Warren 

Caldwell  Creek* 

Cumberland 

Big  Spring  Creek 

Cumberland 

Green  Spring  Creek* 

Cumberland 

Laurel  Lake 

Cumberland 

Mountain  Creek 

Cumberland 

Opossum  Creek  Lake 

Dauphin 

Clarks  Creek* 

Dauphin 

Manada  Creek* 

Delaware 

Chester  Creek,  East  Branch 

Delaware 

Darby  Creek 

Delaware 

Ridley  Creek 

Delaware 

Ridley  Creek* 

Elk 

Clarion  River,  W.  Br.* 

Elk 

Laurel  Run  Reservoir 

Elk 

Mill  Creek,  Big* 

Elk 

Ridgway  Reservoir 

Fayette 

Dunbar  Creek* 

Fayette 

Dunlap  Creek  Lake 

Forest 

Hickory  Creek,  East* 

Franklin 

Falling  Spring  Branch* 

Franklin 

Letterkenny  Reservoir 

Fulton 

Cowans  Gap  Lake 

Greene 

Duke  Lake 

Huntingdon 

Laurel  Run 

Huntingdon 

Stone  Valley  Lake 

Huntingdon 

Trough  Creek,  Great 

Indiana 

Mahoning  Creek,  Little* 

Jefferson 

Clear  Creek 

Jefferson 

Red  Bank  Creek,  N.  Fk.* 

Lackawanna 

Lackawanna  Lake 

Lackawanna 

Merli  Sarnoski  Lake 

Lackawanna 

Roaring  Brook 

Lack.-Monroe 

Lehigh  River 

Lancaster 

Donegal  Creek* 

Lancaster 

Muddy  Run  Recreation  Lake 

Lancaster 

Octoraro  Creek,  W.  Br.* 

Lawrence 

Bessemer  Lake 

Lawrence 

Cascade  Quarry 

Lawrence 

Neshannock  Creek* 

Lebanon 

Quittapahilla  Creek* 

Lebanon 

Rexmont  Dam,  Upper 

Lebanon 

Stovers  Dam 

Lehigh 

Jordan  Creek 

Lehigh 

Leaser  Lake 

Lehigh 

Lehigh  Creek,  Little* 

Lehigh 

Lehigh  Creek,  Little 

County 

Waterway 

Luzerne 

Harvey  Creek 

Luzerne 

Harveys  Lake 

Luzerne 

Irena  Lake 

Luzerne 

Lily  Lake 

Luzerne 

Moon  Lake 

Luzerne 

Nescopeck  Creek* 

Lycoming 

Little  Pine  Lake 

Lycoming 

Loyalsock  Creek* 

Lycoming 

Muncy  Creek* 

Lycoming 

Muncy  Creek 

Lycoming 

Pine  Creek,  Little* 

McKean 

Bradford  Reservoir  #3 

McKean 

Hamlin  Lake 

McKean 

Kinzua  Creek* 

McKean 

Marvin  Creek* 

McKean 

Tunungwant  Creek,  W.  Br.* 

Mercer 

Cool  Spring  Creek* 

Mercer 

Shenango  River 

Monroe 

Brodhead  Creek 

Monroe 

Bushkill  Creek* 

Monroe 

Tobyhanna  Creek* 

Monroe-Pike 

Bushkill  Creek 

Northampton 

Bushkill  Creek 

Perry 

Allen  Holman  Lake 

Philadelphia 

Wissahickon  Creek 

Pike 

Dingmans  Creek* 

Pike-Wayne 

Lackawaxen  River 

Potter 

Allegheny  River* 

Potter 

Kettle  Creek* 

Potter 

Kettle  Creek 

Potter 

Sinnemahoning  Creek,  First  Fk* 

Schuylkill 

Bear  Creek* 

Schuylkill 

Schuylkill  River,  Little 

Schuylkill 

Schuylkill  River,  Little* 

Schuylkill 

Tuscarora  Lake 

Somerset 

Laurel  Hill  Creek* 

Somerset-Fayette 

Youghiogheny  River 

Sullivan 

Hunters  Lake 

Tioga 

Lake  Hamilton 

Union 

Halfway  Lake 

Union 

White  Deer  Creek* 

Union 

White  Deer  Creek 

Venango 

Justus  Lake 

Venango 

Oil  Creek* 

Venango 

Sandy  Creek,  Little* 

Warren 

Jackson  Run 

Warren 

Tionesta  Creek,  W.  Br. 

Washington 

Canonsburg  Lake 

Washington 

Chartiers  Creek,  Little 

Washington 

Dutch  Fork  Creek* 

Washington 

Dutch  Fork  Lake 

Washington 

Pine  Run* 

Wayne 

Butternut  Creek* 

Wayne 

Dyberry  Creek* 

Westmoreland 

Indian  Creek* 

Westmoreland 

Keystone  Lake 

Westmoreland 

Loyalhanna  Creek* 

Westmoreland 

Mammoth  Lake 

Westmoreland 

Northmoreland  Lake 

Westmoreland 

Twin  Lake,  Lower 

Wyoming 

Bowman  Creek* 

Wyoming 

Oxbow  Lake 

Wyoming 

Tunkhannock  Creek,  S.  Br.* 

Wyoming 

Tunkhannock  Creek,  S.  Br. 

York 

Hanover  Water  Company  Dam 

York 

Muddy  Creek* 

Total  Lakes 

56 

Total  Rivers/Streams  96 

Total  Trout 

145,525 
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Certificate  of  Achievement 

WCO  Gerald  B.  Barton  (left),  Southern  Montgomery  County,  presented  a 
Commission  Certificate  of  Achievement  to  Coast  Guard  Auxiliarist  Larry  Brooks 
(right).  Brooks  has  been  serving  the  boating  public  by  conducting  Courtesy  Marine 
Examinations  (CMEs)  at  the  Betzwood  Access  on  the  Schuylkill  River  for  25 
continuous  years.  He’s  conducted  more  than  7,000  CMEs,  and  has  been  a source 
of  assistance  and  information  for  the  boaters  using  the  area.  Also  present  was 
Eugene  Bently  (center),  Division  Captain.  The  presentation  was  made  last  summer 
during  Brooks’  Auxiliary  Flotilla  meeting,  in  Paoli. 
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2 walleyes  (about  1 Y2  pounds  each), 

gutted  and  scaled 

3 cloves  minced  garlic 

ger  flavors,  add  some  minced  garlic  and 
ginger  to  the  fish  cavity  before  steam- 
ing. Vidalia  onions  are  even  better  than 

2 Tbsp.  minced  fresh  ginger 
1 bunch  green  onions 

green  onions  in  this  dish. 

3 Tbsp. soy  sauce 
Y 4-cup  toasted  slivered  almonds 

Cooking  with  a 
Bamboo  Steamer 

Salt  and  pepper 

For  sauce,  heat  Ya-cup  vegetable  oil  and 

2 Tbsp.  soy  sauce 

A bamboo  steamer  is  an  often  over- 
looked but  excellent  cooking  uten- 

Place  3 cups  of  water  in  a wok.  Add 
garlic,  ginger,  soy  sauce,  and  a dash  of 

sil.  Fish  cooked  in  one  is  moist  and 
flavorful.  By  flavoring  the  liquid 

salt.  Place  a bamboo  steamer  over  the 
wok.  Add  salt  and  pepper  inside  the 

used  for  steaming,  you  impart  these 
flavors  to  the  fish.  Vegetables  come 

walleye.  Place  the  walleye  in  the  steamer 
and  cover.  Steam  for  10  to  20  minutes, 

out  bright,  crisp,  and  nutritious.  The 
ingenuity  of  bamboo  steamers  is  that 

depending  on  the  size  of  the  walleye. 
Cut  the  green  onions  on  the  diagonal 

they  can  be  stacked,  allowing  you  to 
steam  fish  in  one  layer,  while  you 

in  1 -inch  pieces.  Before  serving,  top  with 
green  onions  and  toasted  slivered  al- 
monds. Drizzle  with  hot  oil  and  soy 
sauce.  Serves  four. 

steam  vegetables  in  the  next.  Once 
the  vegetables  are  done  to  your  lik- 
ing, simply  remove  the  top  steamer 
and  finish  cooking  the  fish.  There 
is  little  flavor  transfer  from  one  food 
item  to  the  next,  allowing  you  to 
steam  asparagus  and  bok  choy  to- 
gether while  keeping  their  individual 
tastes.  Clean  up  is  a snap-just  wash 
your  steamers,  rinse  and  air-dry. 

Serve  on  a platter  with  steamed  rice 
and  stir-fried  vegetables.  Red  peppers, 
onions,  and  sugar  snap  peas  are  a great 
combination  with  the  walleye. 

To  reduce  calories,  you  can  omit  the 
hot  oil.  Just  add  a dash  of  soy  sauce  by 
itself.  To  increase  the  garlic  and  gin- 

Tulpehocken 
TU  Chapter  Honored 

The  Tulpehocken  Chapter  of  Trout 
Unlimited  accepted  The  Gold  Trout  Award 
at  Trout  Unlimited’s  national  convention 
in  Reno,  Nevada  last  August.  The  Gold 
Trout  Award  is  Trout  Unlimited’s  highest 
honor  and  recognizes  the  chapter  for  its 
accomplishments  in  stream  improvement 
projects,  youth  education,  community 
service,  and  other  chapter  endeavors.  Trout 
Unlimited  recognizes  only  one  chapter  in 
the  country  as  a Gold  Trout  Award  recipi- 
ent, and  that  chapter  was  the  Tulpehocken 
Chapter.  Two  chapter  members,  Charles 
Boettcher  and  Leonard  Good,  also  received 
Distinguished  Service  Awards  in  recogni- 
tion of  long-term  service  in  cold  water  re- 
source management. 


Commission  Seeks  Life 
Jacket  Testimonials 

The  Commission,  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Safe  Boating  Council  and  the 
National  Association  of  State  Boating  Law 
Administrators  (NASBLA),  is  seeking  tes- 
timonials from  people  whose  lives  were 
saved  in  boating  accidents  because  they  were 
wearing  a life  jacket  (officially  called  a 
personal  flotation  device,  or  PFD). 

The  National  Safe  Boating  Council  may 
use  some  of  the  testimonials  in  its  1999 
“Saved  by  the  Jacket”  safety  campaign.  The 
campaign  aims  to  show  boaters  the  value 
of  wearing  life  jackets. 

People  are  asked  to  include  as  many 
details  as  possible  in  their  testimonials,  such 
as  conditions  under  which  the  accident 
occurred,  where  the  accident  took  place, 
and  if  possible,  the  type  of  personal  flo- 
tation device  that  was  used.  They  are  asked 
to  send  the  information  to:  Bureau  of 
Boating  and  Education,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
and  Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  The  Fish  and 
Boat  Commission  will  forward  the  testi- 
monials directly  to  the  National  Safe  Boat- 
ing Council. 
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14th  WCO  Class  Patch 

The  14th  Class  of  Waterways  Conservation 
Officers  announces  the  limited  availability  of  its 
class  patch.  The  patch  commemorates  the  gradu- 
ation and  achievements  of  the  14th  class.  The  1 1- 
member  class  graduated  in  June  1998.  Each  of  the 
first  500  patches  appears  with  a full-color  infor- 
mation sheet  that  highlights  the  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission’s  first  100  years.  The  price  of  the  patch 


is  $4.71  plus  29  cents  PA  state  sales  tax  and  50  cents 
for  shipping  and  handling.  Only  a limited  num- 
ber of  patches  are  available,  so  orders  will  be  taken 
on  a first-come,  first-served  basis.  Orders  can  be 
placed  by  sending  a check  or  money  order  to:  14th 
WCO  Class,  c/o  Tom  Burrell,  607  Scenic  Street, 
Bellefonte,  PA  16823.  All  proceeds  go  toward  fa- 
cility and  grounds  maintenance  and  improvements 
of  the  H.R.  Stackhouse  School  of  Fisheries. 


The  mission  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  &Boat  Commission  is  to 
provide  fishing  and  boating 
opportunities  through  the 
protection  and  management 
of  aquatic  resources. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Peter  A.  Colangelo,  Executive  Director 
Dennis  T.  Guise, 

Deputy  Executive  Director/Chief  Counsel 
Laurie  Shepler,  Assistant  Counsel 
K.  Ron  Weis,  Project  Planner 
John  Arway,  Division  of  Environmental  Services 
Joseph  A.  Greene,  Legislative  Liaison 
Louis  C.  Kauffman,  Jr.,  Personnel 
Tom  Ford,  Resources  Planning  Coordinator 
Dan  Tredinnick,  Press  Secretary 

COMPTROLLER 

Ross  E.  Starner 


BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

717-6S7-4S22 

Wasyl  James  Polischuk,  Jr.,  Director 
Tom  E.  Thomas,  Information  Systems 
Brian  Barner,  Federal  Aid/Grants 
Mary  Stine,  Fishing  Licenses  and  Boat  Registrations 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 

814-3S9-S100 
Delano  Graff,  Director 
Rickalon  L.  Hoopes,  Division  of  Research 
Richard  A.  Snyder,  Division  of  Fisheries  Management 
Dennis  C.  Ricker,  Division  of  Trout  Production 
Martin  T.  Marcinko, 

Division  ofWarm/CoolwaterFish  Production 

BUREAU  OF  ENGINEERING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

814-359-5100 

James  Young,  P.E.,  Director 
Vacant, 

Division  of  Construction  and  Maintenance 
Bernard  J.  Kiesnoski,  Property  Services 
Richard  Mulfinger,  P.E., 

Fishing  & Boating  Facilities  Design 
David  Bumann,  P.E.,  Engineering 

BUREAU  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

717-657-4542 

Edward  W.  Manhart,  Director 
Tom  Kamerzel,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
Guy  A.  Bowersox,  Assistant  to  the  Director 

BUREAU  OF  BOATING  AND  EDUCATION 

717-657-4540 
John  Simmons,  Director 
Dan  Martin,  Boating  Safety  Program 
Carl  Richardson,  Aquatic  Resource  Program 
Art  Michaels,  Publications 
Ted  R.  Walke,  Graphic  Services 

PFBC  World  Wide  Web  Site: 

www.fish.state.pa.us 


Angler's  Notebook  iy,  SM  Gassed 


Ever  wonder  how  old  the  walleye  is  in  your  net?  Although  growth  rate  varies 
in  different  latitudes,  walleyes  in  Pymatuning  Lake  typically  reach  8 inches  by  their 
first  year.  By  age  2,  they’re  almost  up  to  14  inches,  and  by  the  time  they  reach 
their  third  year,  they’re  well  over  the  legal  size  of  15  inches.  After  age  4,  when 
they’re  almost  21  inches,  growth  rate  slows,  and  it  takes  them  an  additional  four 
years  to  reach  28  inches. 

Jerkbaits  are  among  the  best  lures  for  northern  pike  and  muskies.  But 
sometimes  these  lures  just  don’t  go  deep  enough.  To  add  weight  to  a jerkbait, 
wrap  fine-gauge  solder  or  lead  fly  tying  wire  around  the  hook  shanks.  Wrap 
tightly,  and  don’t  use  so  much  that  the  wraps  interfere  with  hooking  ability. 


Having  to  cast  your  fly  line  into  the  wind  can  be  a frustrating  ordeal,  especially 
when  you’re  trying  to  present  a small  dry  fly  to  a rising  trout.  Although  it’s  doubtful 
that  you’ll  get  a picture-perfect  presentation,  you  can  lessen  the  effects  of  the  wind 
by  using  weight-forward  line  and  following  a few  simple  techniques:  On  the  forward 
cast,  bring  the  line  forward  quickly  and  forcefully.  This  creates  a tighter,  more 
wind-resistant  loop.  Also,  give  the  line  more  momentum  by  ending  the  delivery 
stroke  with  the  rod  tip  just  above  the  water. 

Anglers  who  want  to  flyfish  for  steelhead  in  Lake  Erie’s  tributaries  need  to  use 
heavier  rods  than  what  is  typically  used  for  trout.  Long  rods  more  than  8 feet 
come  in  handy  for  “reaching  out”  and  controlling  the  line.  Fly  line  should  be  at 
least  8-weight,  and  be  sure  to  use  a high-capacity  reel  so  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  backing. 

Fall  is  an  excellent  time  to  catch  trophy  river  smallmouths.  The  key  is  to  fish 
deep  pockets  and  pools.  Use  weighted  plastic  or  hair  jigs  and  fish  slowly,  cover- 
ing one  location  with  many  casts  before  moving  on.  Never  venture  out  in  a boat 
if  the  river  is  swollen. 

During  fall  turnover,  lake  walleyes  can  be  found  just  about  anywhere.  Later 
in  the  season,  once  the  water  begins  to  stratify,  look  for  them  to  hold  near  cover 
close  to  the  bottom. 


If  you  do  a lot  of  fishing,  it’s  not  a bad  idea  to  carry  a small  can  of  lubricant  in 
your  tackle  box.  This  multi-purpose  cleaner  and  lubricant  can  be  used  to  clean 
engine  and  boat  parts  and  lubricate  reels.  Be  careful  not  to  get  it  on  your  hands 
or  lures. 
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